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The  Sanitary  News. 


Vol.  IV. 


CHICAGO,  May    i,   1884. 


No.    37. 


Current  Topics. 


With  the  present  issue  The  Sanitary  News  begins  its 
fourth  volume.  The  notable  features  of  the  contents  of  this 
number  are  the  following  :  Conclusion  of  the  practical 
papers  on  the  "  Scavenging  of  Towns  ;  "  the  second  in  the 
series  on  "The  Country  School- House  ;  "  some  excellent 
plans  and  a  description  of  a  nursery  to  be  built  near  Alli- 
ance, Ohio  ;  the  opening  article  on  sanitary  affairs  in  Ser- 
via, — a  continuation  of  the  articles  on  "  Sanitary  Administra- 
tion in  Foreign  Countries  ;  "  an  article  on  "  Failure  in  the 
use  of  Fil'.ering-Basins  for  Water-Supply  ;  "  reports  of  sani- 
tary associations  throughout  the  country  ;  an  interesting 
collection  of  notes  and  news,  etc. 


There  is  great  significance  in  the  fact  that  the  plumbers 
of  Boston  are  beginning  to  purchase  supplies  from  western 
manufacturers.  By  "  supplies,"  specialties  are  not  intended 
to  be  included,  for  those  will  sell  from  any  portion  oc  the 
country.  General  supplies,  such  as  brass-fittings,  are  being 
introduced  successfully  into  the  eastern  and  New  England 
states,  by  western  manufacturers,  and  the  dealers  find  that 
they  can  purchase  as  valuable  goods  at  the  same,  and  even 
lower,  prices  than  eastern  manufacturers  supply  them. 


It  is  reported  that  Dr.  Koch,  after  examing  the  corpses 
of  122  cholera  patients,  at  Calcutta,  stated  that  a  special  kind 
of  bacteria,  known  as  a  comma  bacillus,  is  always  present  in 
the  intestines  of  cholera  patients.  He  believes  that  they  are 
the  cause  of  cholera.  They  are  found  only  in  the  intestines, 
which  are  the  seat  of  the  disease,  none  being  held  in  the 
stomach.  They  increased  and  multiplied  on  clothes  soiled 
with  choleraic  ejections,  which  had  been  damp  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  A  similar  increase  was  observed  when  the  ejec- 
tions were  spread  on  the  damp  surface  of  linen  paper,  and 
especially  on  damp  earth.  After  twenty-four  hours  the  con- 
fined layer  of  mucus  had,  in  all  cases,  been  changed  into  a 
dense  mass  of  cholera  germs.  When  swallowed,  the  cholera 
germ  is  destroyed  in  the  process  of  digestion. 


The  Detroit  Lancet,  in  a  recent  number,  favors  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  hospitals  now  maintained,  for  the  care  of  sailors, 
supported  by  the  government.  It  urges  that  there  is  no 
more  reason  why  there  should  be  a  series  of  hospitals  for  the 
care  of  sailors,  supported  by  the  government,  than  that  the 
government  should  have  hospitals  supporting  railroad  men, 
or  factory-operators,  or  any  other  class  of  laboring  people. 


The  sailor  would  be  better  cared  for  and  trained  to  make  a 
better  citizen,  it  is  urged,  if  he  were  treated  like  all  other 
classes  of  citizens. 


The  public  health  act  of  1884  of  Ontario,  is  clearly 
related  to  the  municipal  amendment  act  of  1884,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  council  may  pass  by-laws  to  regulate  the 
cleanliness  of  wharves,  docks,  and  wells,  to  seize  tainted  pro- 
visions and  fill  up  cesspools  and  regulate  offensive  trades  and 
the  construction  of  cellars,  sinks,  cesspools,  water-closets, 
earth-closets,  privies,  and  their  vaults,  to  fill  up  and  drain 
yards,  to  inspect  milk,  and  give  notice  of  contagious 
diseases,  and  to  regulate  the  ringing  of  bells.  These  two 
acts  give  the  people  of  Ontario  a  good  working  health  code, 
but  the  endeavor  to  provide  for  the  examination  and  regis- 
tration of  master  plumbers  failed  because  the  government 
was  so  conservative. 


The  result  of  an  attempt  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
citizens  in  the  abatement  of  nuisances  is  given  in  a  report 
to  the  mayor  from  the  hand  of  Dr.  Wm.  Canniff,  the  health 
officer  of  Toronto.  In  five  hundred  complaints  of  unsani- 
tary conditions,  the  sanitary  policemen  personally  visited  the 
people  maintaining  the  nuisance.  Dr.  Canniff  says  this  per- 
sonal interview  was  for  a  three-fold  purpose, — to  inform  the 
party  of  the  nuisance,  to  secure,  if  possible,  his  willing  prom- 
ise to  abate  the  evil,  and  to  notify  the  health  office  of  what 
might  be  expected  to  be  done.  But  few  persons  withstood 
the  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  policemen.  As  a  result  of 
the  sanitary  house-to-house  inspection,  there  were  found 
1,421  premises  having  defective  drainage,  14,143  privies,  of 
which  3,936  were  full,  and  1,996  were  foul  ;  1,535  families 
burned  their  refuse,  and  512  had  no  water  in  use;  2,994 
houses  had  water-closets. 


Progress  in  sanitary  legislation  is  noted  on  every  hand. 
The  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  passed  an  act  on 
April  1 1  conferring  additional  powers  on  boards  of  health. 
They  are  authorized  to  pass,  alter  or  amend  ordinances  in 
relation  to  the  public  health  for  the  following  purposes: 
(1)  To  regulate  and  control  the  method  of  construction,  the 
location,  the  method  or  manner  of  emptying,  or  cleansing, 
and  the  time  or  frequency  of  cleansing,  all  cesspools  and 
privy-vaults;  (2)  to  regulate  and  control  the  mode  of  con- 
nection of  house  drainage  and  plumbing  with  outside 
sewers,  cesspools  or  other  receptacles,  and  to  enforce  rules 
and  regulations  relating  thereto;  (3)  to   protect  the   public 
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water-supply  and  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  any  stream  of 
water  or  well,  the  water  of  which  is  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  to  order  unused,  or  to  close,  any  well,  the  water 
of  which  is  polluted;  (4 J  to  remove  to  a  suitable  place  any  case 
of  contagious  or  infectious  disease  and  disinfect  premises 
where  the  board  of  health  declares  that  the  removal  is 
necessary  for  the  public  health  and  without  undue  risk  to  the 
person  or  persons  thus  diseased;  to  regulate  the  burial  and 
disinterment  of  human  bodies  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  state.     This  act  will  take  effect  immediately. 


This  is  getting  at  the  root  of  the  matter  by  providing  for 
prevention  rather  than  cure.  Powers  are  delegated  to  boards 
of  health  that  are  usually  given  through  the  city  councils. 
As  in  Chicago  the  city  council  generally  provides  for  the 
construction  and  location  of  such  nuisances  as  are  men- 
tioned, to  the  board  of  health,  or  the  health  commissioner  is 
expected  to  prevent  their  becoming  a  nuisance.  It  is  plain 
that  this  is  often  impossible.  The  only  safe  method  to  pursue 
is  to  authorize  the  health  authority  to  regulate  these  matters 
from  the  beginning.  It  is  a  question,  perhaps,  how  far  the  < 
authority  of  the  health  department  should  extend  over  the 
question  of  house  drains  and  sewers,  as  the  sewers  are  city 
property  and  have  to  be  constructed  and  maintained  at  the 
public  expense;  it  is  plain  then  that  the  city  should  retain 
authority  over  connections  with  the  sewers  in  so  far  as  it  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  them.  Mere  connection  of  drains 
with  sewers  is  a  mechanical  matter,  and  could,  probably,  be 
better  done  by  the  department  of  the  government  which 
gives  attention  to  the  other  mechanical  work.  That  houses 
should  be  connected  with  some  sewer  is  a  matter  which 
might  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  health  authorities. 
A  far  more  important  point  is  the  authority  which  is  given 
boards  of  health  to  protect  the  water-supply  of  cities  by 
preventing  pollution  of  streams  and  wells.  They  are  a  source 
of  undeniable  danger,  and  not  only  should  power  be  dele- 
gated to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  discharge  of  sewage  into 
rivers  and  smaller  streams  which  are  apt  to  be  used,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  for  domestic  purposes,  but  to  provide 
for  the  proper  disposal  of  sewage.  It  has  been  successfully 
demonstrated,  as  at  the  Pullman  sewage  farm,  that  the  waste 
of  cities  can  be  successfully  and  harmlessly  utilized.  This 
is  an  important  step  in  a  movement  which  should  long  ago 
have  been  taken.  It  is  simply  astonishing  how  negligent 
our  governments  and  the  people  generally  are  in  this  matter 
of  the  contamination  of  water-supply. 


Notwithstanding  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  for  the 
construction  of  a  sewerage  system  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and 
the  levying  of  a  tax  of  $22,000,  the  city  council  has  yielded 
to  the  pressure  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  by  the  citi- 
zens, and  has  suspended  operations  for  thirty  days.  The 
contest  between  those  who  favor  the  separate  system  and 
those  who  are  convinced  that  the  combined  system  should  be 
used,  has  been  spirited,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  have 
further  investigations  made  by  competent  engineers.  It  is 
reported  that  if  the  present  proposed  system  is  put  in,  it  will 
be  done,  probably,  with  a  view  to  using  it  for  surface  drain- 
age in  the  future,  when  a  complete  and  double  system  may 
have  been  completed.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  pass  an 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  arguments  which  have  been 


advanced  without  a  careful  study  of  the  local  circumstances. 
It  seems,  however,  that  some  of  the  arguments  against  the 
combined  system  are  not  well  founded.  Too  much  stress  is 
laid  on  the  danger  from  sewer-gas,  which,  it  is  urged,  is 
more  likely  to  be  generated  in  large  sewers  than  in  small 
ones.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  the  dangers  from  sewer- 
gas  escaping  from  the  sewers  themselves  are  very  much 
exaggerated.  However  bad  the  sewers  may  be,  the  house 
drains  may  be  so  completely  ventilated  and  separated  from 
the  sewers  by  traps,  that  this  sewer-gas  can  hardly  find  its 
way  into  the  house.  Ventilated  man-holes  will  provide  for 
the  escape  into  the  open  air  of  this  gas,  which  becomes 
harmless  almost  immediately  on  reaching  the  outer  air.  The 
danger  from  so  called  sewer-gas  comes  from  house  drains 
rather  than  from  the  sewer,  so  this  question  hinges  on  the 
proper  construction  of  the  house  drains,  rather  than  whether 
the  sewers  shall  be  large  or  small,  separate  or  combined.  A 
serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  properly  sewering  Mansfield, 
seems  to  be  in  the  means  for  disposing  of  the  sewage  after 
it  has  once  been  collected  in  sewers.  It  is  not  going  to  help 
the  matter  much  to  extend  a  small  sewer  farther  away  from 
the  city,  rather  than  discharge  the  contents  of  a  large  one 
nearer  by.  It  may  not  be  unfortunate  after  all  that  there  is 
no  serviceable  streams  into  which  the  sewage  may  be  dis- 
charged. If  ,  the  city  cannot  provide  for  its  removal  by 
means  of  a  river,  it  may  be  compelled  to  utilize  it,  as  on  a 
sewage  farm. 


It  was  stated  in  The  Sanitary  News,  of  March  15, 
that  analyses  of  water  in  lumber  districts  affected  by  saw- 
dust were  being  made,  and  that  the  results  of  these  analyses 
would  be  given  later.  A  sample  of  water  was  sent  to  Prof. 
R.  C.  Kedzie,  of  Lansing,  Michigan  from  Grand  Haven,  or 
rather  the  scum  which  rises  in  large  quantities  when  the 
water  is  boiled.  The  result  of  his  investigation  was  that 
the  scum  consisted  of  a  light  brown  powder  insoluble  in 
water.  He  found  that  it  burned  with  a  bright  smoky  flame, 
like  rosin,  and  gave  a  very  strong  odor  of  rosin  during  com- 
bustion. The  proportion  of  rosin  and  combustible  water 
was  88.64  per  cent,  leaving  11.36  per  cent  of  ashes,  which 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron.  The 
materia"!  was  an  insoluble  resinous  soap  with  lime  for  its  chief 
base.  He  added  further  in  his  report:  The  fact  that  the 
soil  water  of  Grand  Haven  has  a  natural  soap  which  becomes 
insoluble,  and  separates  on  boiling  the  water  is  very  surpris- 
ing. The  large  quantity  of  pine  sawdust  and  mill  waste 
rotting  in  this  city  seems  the  cause  of  this  surprising  appear- 
ance. It  naturally  sets  one  to  thinking  about  the  influence 
of  such  water  on  the  public  health.  Are  other  sawdust  cities 
drinking  an  infusion  of  sawdust  soap  in  their  well  water  ?  It 
may  be  a  sanitary  practice  to  '  wash  thee  with  nitre  (soda  and 
take  thee  much  soap! '  But  it  is  hardly  the  thing  to  take  the 
soap  in  daily  drink.  It  is  a  very  noticeable  fact  that  the 
waters  of  the  rivers  which  flow  through  these  pine  territor- 
ies, along  the  western  shore  of  Michigan,  are  made  almost 
black  by  the  leaching  from  the  sawdust  of  the  numerous 
mills  along  the  coast.  The  actual  effect  of  this  water  upon 
the  health  of  the  people  has  not  yet  been  shown.  So  far  as 
known  the  death-rate  is  as  low,  and  the  sickness  as  light  in 
these  western  towns  of  Michigan  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
state. 
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THE  SCAVENGING  OF  TOWNS.— II. 

BY    JOHN    YOUNG,   INSPECTOR  OF  CLEANSING,  GLASGOW. 

In  regard  to  town  scavenging  generally,  although  there 
are  points  upon  which  a  rule  might  be  laid  down  for  general 
application,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  modus  operandi  must 
be  determined  in  each  case  by  local  circumstances.  Speak- 
ing generally,  there  are  two  great  preliminary  provisions 
without  which  no  town  can  be  efficiently  scavenged —  1) 
proper  sewerage,  and  (2)  suitable  surfacing.  In  regard  to 
these  I  do  not  think  Glasgow  suffers  by  comparison  with 
other  cities. 

The  foundation  of  efficient  cleansing  lies,  like  other 
foundations,  under  the  surface,  and  no  town  can  be  properly 
cleansed  until  it  has  been  properly  sewered.  Nothing  can  be 
more  obvious  than  this,  unless  it  be  the  necessity  for  this  first 
provision  being  followed  up  by  its  natural  companion — a  well- 
paved  surface.  I  have  always  considered  macadam  very 
unsuitable  for  heavy  street  traffic.  It  is  certainly  very 
troublesome  to  a  cleansing  department,  as  in  our  climate  a 
macadamised  street  is  almost  invariably  disagreeable  either 
from  mud  or  dust.  I  agree  with  those  who  are  of  opinion 
that  a  street  for  bearing  heavy  traffic  should  have  a  good 
foundation  of  concrete  to  begin  with,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  material  laid  above  it,  whether  stone,  wood  or  other 
finishing,  the  surface  thus  formed  should  be  rendered  im- 
pervious by  having  the  interstices  grouted  with  cement 
or  pitch.  Such  a  street  is  easily  scavenged.  I  also  attach 
great  importance  to  the  surfacing  of  back  courts,  or  yards. 
To  have  them  laid  either  with  well-jointed  flags,  asphalte,  or 
other  impervious  surfacing,  which  will  admit  of  regular  and 
thorough  hose-washing  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  their  efficient  cleansing,  as  well  as  to  health.  For 
this  purpose  undressed  stones  laid  in  ashes  are  very  objec- 
tionable. The  interstices  become  almost  immediately  grouted 
with  filth,  and  hose-washing  of  such  a  surface  only  makes 
bad  worse.  I  have  great  faith  in  hose-washing,  much  more 
than  in  so-called  deodorisers  and  disinfectants.  In  order  to 
carry  out  this  view,  I  might  add  a  third  essential  to  efficient 
scavenging,  a  liberal  water-supply,  and  I  should  stipulate 
for  a  plug  in  each  court  for  hose  washing  purposes.  With 
these  provisions,  the  scavenging  of  streets  and  courts  in  any 
town  is  simply  a  matter  of  good  organization  and  sustained 
attention. 

It  is  in  the  collection,  removal,  and  disposal  of  the  gen- 
eral town  refuse  that  the  special  circumstances  in  which  they 
find  themselves  placed  must  guide  corporations.  Human 
excrement,  while  being  the  most  valuable  constituent  of 
town  refuse,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  difficult  to  deal 
with.  How  to  dispose  of  it,  is,  therefore,  the  first  question 
we  have  to  consider.  The  filthy  old  system  of  combined 
privy  and  ashpit  we  put  aside,  as  being  quite  out  of  the 
question.  I  take  it  that  if  this  material  is  to  be  retained  for 
manurial  purposes  it  should  be  collected  and  removed  in 
receptacles  separately  from  the  ordinary  refuse.  I  am  there- 
fore led  to  compare  the  pail  system  of  collecting,  with  the 
view  to  its  utilization  as  manure,  with  the  water-carriage 
system,  which  gets  rid  of  it  by  flushing  into  the  sewers.  It 
is  natural  for  one  who  is  instructed  with  the  sale  of  city 
manure  to  be  desirous  of  retaining  the  material  which  forms 
its  chief  value.     Being  in  that  position,  I  have  been  very 


unwilling,  and  am  still  sorry,  to  see  it  lost  in  the  sewers. 
But  being  at  the  same  time  an  officer  of  a  health  depart- 
ment, I  must  look  at  the  question  all  round,  and  the  more 
carefully  I  do  so  I  become  all  the  more  fully  convinced  that 
water-carriage  should  and  will  prevail.  That  it  is  more  com- 
fortable and  cleanly  must  be  granted.  In  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  health,  care  and  attention  are  necessary  in 
either  case.  The  situation  of  a  water-closet,  and  its  condi- 
tion as  to  light,  ventilation,  and  traps,  are  of  course  the 
salient  points.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief  point  in  a  pail- 
closet  is  that  the  contents  be  removed  before  they  ferment 
or  decompose.  In  either  case  the  necessary  conditions  are, 
I  believe,  quite  within  the  range  of  practicability. 

Whether  collection  by  the  pail  system  will  show  better 
financial  results  than  flushing  into  the  sewers,  must  depend 
on  the  conditions  of  removal  which  are  to  be  considered 
necessary  for  health.  If  these  conditions  were  fulfilled  by 
the  old  system  of  simply  emptying  the  pail  contents  into  the 
passing  soil-cart,  the  financial  policy  of  collecting  it  from  the 
rears  of  dwelling-houses  might  be  upheld.  The  case  is  quite 
altered,  however,  if  we  consider  it  necessary  to  have  all  used 
pails  removed  bodily  in  covered  vans,  say  twice  a  week,  and 
clean  pails  put  down  in  exchange.  This  would  mean  the 
removal  of  pails  with  only  a  trifling  quantity  in  them,  and 
the  expense  in  that  case  would  exceed  any  price  which  could 
possibly  be  obtained  for  the  material  as  manure.  I  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  water  system  is  more  economical  for 
dwelling-houses  than  a  twice-a-week  exchange  pail  system. 

In  the  application  of  the  water  system  to  dwelling-houses 
in  block  tenements,  where  one  outside  closet  serves  a  num- 
ber of  families,  I  believe  trough  water-closets,  with  the  flush- 
ing arrangements  under  the  control  of  the  scavenging  de- 
partment, will  prove  the  best.  One  very  important  point  in 
favor  of  using  water  in  such  cases  is  that  it  admits  of  a  more 
liberal  number  of  seats  in  proportion  to  the  families,  whereas, 
with  the  exchange  pail  system,  there  is  the  inducement  to 
cause  as  many  families  as  possible  to  use  one  seat,  in  order 
to  have  a  quantity  worth  taking  away  in  the  pail  at  each  re- 
moval. Such  a  restriction  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  great 
amount  of  discomfort,  more  especially  on  Sundays,  when,  as 
a  rule,  all  the  members  of  a  family  are  at  home.  For  work- 
shops, factories,  and  such  places,  however,  where  large  num- 
bers of  workpeople  are  brought  together,  the  pail  system  can 
be  so  regulated  that,  without  inconvenience,  the  pails  would 
be  reasonably  well  filled  at  each  removal.  This  being  so, 
and  seeing  the  excreta  is  of  so  much  value  to  us  in  Glasgow 
in  helping  away  the  general  refuse  of  the  city,  I  have  always 
recommended  the  pail  system  of  collection  from  as  many 
workshops  as  possible,  when  the  closets  are  on  the  ground 
level. 

The  points  which  now  remain  for  consideration  are  the 
collection  and  ultimate  disposal  of  the  general  refuse.  We 
all  know  that  the  more  frequently  refuse  is  removed,  the  bet- 
ter is  it  in  a  sanitary  or  health  point  of  view.  With  regard 
to  the  mode,  I  think  any  system  of  collection  which  leads  to 
or  tends  to  encourage  the  keeping  of  refuse  for  any  time  in- 
side of  dwelling-houses  should  be  guarded  against.  This  is 
the  chief  objection.  I  see,  to  what  is  known  as  the  bell-cart 
system  if  applied  to  dwelling-houses,  especially  smaller  houses 
which  have  no  inside  water-closets.  The  bell-cart  system 
suits  very  well  for  shops  and  business  premises,  and  for  its 
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proper  working  uniform  dust-boxes  should  be  used.  But  in 
my  opinion  it  is  desirable  that  provision  be  made  in  connec- 
tion with  dwelling-houses  whereby  the  occupants  can  carry 
out  their  refuse  at  any  time.  In  a  town  of  self-contained 
dwelling-houses,  each  having  its  own  back-yard,  I  consider 
the  portable-box  system,  each  box  having  a  shed  roof  over 
it,  very  suitable.  The  circumstances  are  quite  different, 
however,  in  a  city  like  Glasgow,  where  all  the  working  classes, 
and  in  point  of  fact  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants, 
live  in  large  tenements  in  several  flats,  with  several  houses 
on  each  flat.  In  that  case  one  back  court  or  yard  is  com- 
mon to  and  used  by  a  large  number  of  families.  We  have 
twenty,  forty,  sixty,  eighty,  and  even  one  hundred  families 
using  the  same  court,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
back  court  is  very  much  the  children's  play-ground.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  to  have  under  these  circumstances  as  many 
portable  boxes  placed  in  the  court  as  would  contain  even 
one  day's  refuse  from  so  many  families  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  I  know  its  weak  points,  but  still  I  consider  that  a 
well  formed  and  proportioned  ash-house  in  the  court  is  on 
the  whole  the  best  arrangement  for  such  tenements.  It 
should  in  any  case  have  good  ventilation.  The  floor  should 
not  be  under  the  level  of  the  yard,  and  it  should  be  cemented 
inside.  The  door  or  opening  should  be  large  enough  to 
admit  of  the  refuse  being  easily  thrown  in  as  well  as  easily 
taken  out,  and  the  bottom  of  the  opening  should  not  be 
more  than  thirty  inches  high.  The  capacity  of  the  receptacle 
should  be  regulated  according  to  the  number  of  families  re- 
quiring to  use  it. 

The  question  of  ultimate  disposal  of  city  refuse  must 
also,  as  in  the  case  of  collection,  depend  upon  local  circum- 
stances. The  refuse  of  a  town  whose  excrementitious  mat- 
ter is  all  disposed  of  by  water  carriage  cannot  be  said  to  be 
of  great  intrinsic  value.  Its  practical  value,  however,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  goods,  is  what  it  will  bring.  We  know  that 
towns  which  command  large  tracts  of  agricultural  land  may, 
and  in  point  of  fact  do,  get  money  out  of  police  manure  of 
a  quality  inferior  to  that  which  other  towns,  differently 
situated,  are  compelled  at  considerable  expense  to  destroy. 
In  any  case,  however,  there  is  the  furnace  to  fall  back  upon. 
When  the  supply  proves  greater  than  the  demand  for  manu- 
rial  purposes,  the  supply  can  be  curtailed  by  burning  the 
worst  of  the  material,  and  just  as  the  demand  decreases  the 
burning  power  must  increase.  How  the  heat  produced  in 
the  cremation  furnaces  can  be  most  profitably  utilized  is, 
therefore,  a  question  worthy  of  earnest  consideration.  I 
have  no  doubt  some  large  seaport  towns,  where  barges  can 
be  safely  used  for  carrying  the  unsaleable  refuse  out  to  sea, 
will  find  this  the  cheapest  and  best  mode  of  getting  rid  of  it ; 
but  comparatively  few  towns  are  in  this  position. 

It  was  very  aptly  said  by  one  of  our  great  men  that  "  dirt 
is  matter  in  the  wrong  place."  The  task  of  health  depart- 
ments and  cleansing  masters  is  to  discover  the  right  place 
for  it,  and  having  arrested  it  in  the  very  act  of  going  wrong, 
to  put  it  where  it  ought  to  be.  This,  however,  like  many 
other  things,  is  "easier  said  than  done." 

So  much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  getting  the 
scavenger  work  of  Chicago  properly  done  by  day-labor  that 
the  commissioner  of  health  urges  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
tract system.  It  is  believed  that  men  can  be  held  to  a  more 
strict  accountability  by  this  method. 
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BY  D.  F.  LINCOLN,  M. 

On  a  village  green,  not  far  from  the  church,  stands  the 
school-house,  neatly  kept,  painted  white,  with  green  Vene- 
tian blinds  outside  and  neat  green  shades  inside.  There 
are  two  doors  and  an  entry  to  each.  The  desks  are  mod- 
ern ;  there  are  maps  and  globes,  and  a  fair  school  library. 
What  fault  can  be  found  with  this?  Let  us  see.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  the  privies,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  rear  of 
the  house  ;  they  are  of  the  old-fashioned  sort.  They  prob- 
ably become  offensive  at  sundry  times,  and  during  the 
severe  cold  weather  it  must  be  a  trial  to  the  fortitude  of  a 
delicate  person  to  visit  them.  In  schools  like. this,  many  a 
child  suffers  from  retention  of  the  natural  discharges, —  a 
suffering  which  is  not  momentary,  but  has  permanent  dis- 
ease or  disorder  for  its  consequence,  and  which  might  easily 
be  prevented  if  proper  accommodations  were  provided. 
There  is  a  well  near  by,  in  a  good  neighbor's  kitchen;  but 
the  slops  are  thrown  on  the  ground  just  outside,  and  there 
is  a  stable,  pig-pen,  and  privy  combined,  just  across  the  yard. 
WTho  can  guarantee  the  purity  of  the  water  ? 

Inside,  the  house  is  lighted  by  four  windows,  two  on  each 
side,  which  is  an  extraordinary  case  of  neglect,  as  twice  that 
number  are  usually  put  in.  The  room  is  quite  low,  being 
8%  feet  stud.  Some  think  a  low  room  looks  better  shaped, 
and  some  say  that  it  is  easier  to  warm  it  ;  but,  however  that 
may  be,  the  minimum  height  ought  to  be  ten  feet,  and  if  ad- 
vice is  accepted  from  us,  it  will  be  more, — say  about  twelve 
feet.  The  proportions  inside  are  not  good,  being  37x19' 2 
feet.  The  room  is  too  long,  at  any  rate  ;  and  the  width  is 
only  a  foot  more  than  half  the  length.  If  we  compute  the 
cubic  capacity,  we  find  that,  allowing  an  attendance  of  fifty 
scholars  (which  is  sometimes  the  case),  the  room  gives  a 
space  of  126  cubic  feet  of  air  per  scholar.  We  ought  not 
to  rest  satisfied  with  this  ;  if  a  new  school  were  built  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  twice  this  allowance  of  space  would  be 
granted.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  per  head  is  de- 
sirable ;  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  is 
considered  a  minimum  for  a  wholesome  building.  We  fur- 
ther notice  that  there  is  no  place,  no  means,  for  ventilation. 
The  stove  is  an  economical  base-burner,  which  affects  the 
state  of  the  air  very  little  except  as  a  heater.  There  is  no 
screen  to  guard  its  neighbors  against  excess  of  heat  ;  a 
screen  ought  never  to  be  dispensed  with  in  such  a  stove. 

This  pretty  school-house,  in  short,  is  low,  over-crowded, 
over-heated  in  some  parts,  unventilated,  badly  lighted, 
and  exposed  to  a  neighboring  nuisance.  Few  are  much 
better  ! 

If  the  atmosphere  can  be  looked  upon  as  wholesome,  and 
the  dampness  js  entirely  a  matter  of  underground  currents 
or  springs,  we  may  perhaps  undertake  to  secure  a  dry  spot 
by  the  methods  of  draining  commonly  practiced.  It  is  not 
well  simply  to  fill  up  a  natural  hollow,  toward  which  the  wa- 
ter is  accustomed  to  flow,  for  the  purpose  of  building  on  the 
spot  ;  the  stagnant  pool  is  not  dried  up,  but  only  concealed, 
by  filling.  When  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  is  springy  the  cure 
is  very  difficult.  Sometimes  the  water  comes  from  the  side; 
it  may  then  be  intercepted  by  digging  trenches  around  the 
foundation,  and  filling  them  with  loose  material,  as  brush 
and  stones,  with   earth  on  top  ;  the  water  collected  in  the 
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trenches  must  be  led  away  by  a  drain  to  some  lower  point. 
After  drainage  lias  been  secured,  grading  may  perhaps 
be  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  surface  water  from  en- 
tering. 

The  ground  belonging  to  the  school  is  rarely,  in  the 
country,  ornamented  with  shrubbery.  It  will  not,  however, 
be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that  a  school-house,  in  the  climate 
o\  New  England,  ought  not  to  be  much  shaded.  The  sun 
is  a  very  wholesome  thing,  and  ought  to  come  in  as  much  as 
can  he  allowed,  both  summer  and  winter.  A  tree  which 
stands  in  front,  its  boughs  waving  in  the  wind,  often  annoys 
the  sense  of  sight  very  much  by  the  flickering  light  it 
causes. 

No  school  ought  to  be  so  placed  as  to  expose  its  pupils 
to  moral  or  physical  danger  from  the  neighborhood  of  rail- 
roads, or  liquor-shops,  or  places  of  low  resort.  Noise  is  a 
great  nuisance,  and  furnishes  a  reason  for  avoiding  the  neigh- 
borhood of  factories. 

The  play-ground  ought  to  be  dry  in  ordinary  weather, 
and  should  have,  if  possible,  a  southerly  exposure.  The 
house  should  face  toward  a  sheltered  quarter,  if  there  be  any 
such  ;  the  doors  ought  not  to  open  in  the  direction  whence 
storms  commonly  come,  if  there  be  such  a  direction.  Very 
few  houses  are  without  some  kind  of  vestibule  with  double 
door.  It  is  well  to  arrange  the  doors  so  that  the  wind  will 
not  blow  straight  through  when  both  are  open  at  once. 

Lighting. — This  subject  is  connected  with  the  preceding, 
because  the  shape  of  the  lot  or  its  position  in  relation  to  the 
road  often  seems  to  determine  the  way  the  school-house  is 
placed.  The  comfort  of  the  scholars,  however,  is  affected 
when  the  house  faces  in  a  bad  direction.  The  sun  ought  to 
enter  freely  into  every  occupied  room  at  all  seasons.  Few, 
if  any,  country  schools  can  be  found  where  that  is  not  the 
case  at  some  time  in  the  day.  But  many  are  exposed  to  the 
nuisance  of  a  westerly  sun,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
day,  throws  its  rays  horizontally,  searching  every  corner,  in 
spite  of  curtains  or  blinds.  A  southerly  sun,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  high,  and  its  rays  do  not  reach  far  into  the  room  ;  it 
is  best  to  invite  its  visits  by  causing  the  windows  of  one  side 
to  face  due  south. 

A  northern  light  is  the  purest  and  the  best  to  work  by. 
If  one  side  of  the  house  faces  south,  the  opposite  side  should 
also  have  windows  for  admitting  this  pure  light.  There  may 
be  times  when  comfort  requires  the  exclusion  of  the  southerly 
sun,  and  when  the  northern  windows  are  needed.  In  sum- 
mer, too,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  have  a  free  draught  sweep- 
ing through.  Hence  it  is  thought  best,  for  schools  of  this 
class,  to  recommend  that  the  windows  shall  be  placed,  not 
solely  upon  one  side,  as  in  the  pattern  schools  of  large  cities, 
but  on  two,  or  even  three  sides.  It  is  further  ascertained  to 
be  a  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  unconscious  ventilation  goes 
on  through  unnoticed  cracks,  even  in  well-made  windows, 
and  experience  shows  that  the  air  is  usually  purer  in  rooms 
where  the  windows  are  on  opposite  sides,  and  less  pure  where 
only  one  side  has  windows.  And  this  is  the  case,  even  in 
winter,  in  the  coldest  weather.  Hence,  where  the  means  of 
artificial  ventilation  are  so  liable  to  be  imperfect  as  is  the 
case  in  country  schools,  it  is  well  to  try  to  insure  some  natu- 
ral ventilation. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  pupils  must  not  so  sit  as  to  face 
windows  while  at  work  ;  and  we  ought  to  extend  the  same 


remark  to  the  teacher.  There  had  better  be  no  lights  in 
either  of  the  ends  of  the  room,  which  we  have  proposed  to 
light  from  its  north  and  south  sides.  If  the  teacher  sits 
at  the  eastern  end,  the  scholars  will  face  to  the  east,  and 
the  north  light  (always  available)  is  on  their  left  hand. 

To  a  person  writing,  light  from  directly  in  front  is  trying 
and  hurtful.  If  the  window  sill  is  very  high,  so  that  the  light 
falls  upon  the  face  with  considerable  slant,  the  effect  may  be 
pleasant ;  but  few  windows  are  high  enough  to  produce  that 
effect,  and,  in  general,  front  lights  must  not  be  used  in 
schools.  A  light  from  the  right  or  the  rear  is  uncomfortable 
to  write  by,  but  is  well  enough  for  reading  if  the  book  is  held 
properly. 

Light  coming  horizontally  is  of  little  value  compared  with 
that  from  a  high  point  ;  hence  windows  ought  to  be  made  to 
reach  as  near  to  the  ceiling  as  convenient,  certainly  within  a 
foot  of  it.  They  ought  also  to  descend  low  enough  to  give 
the  scholars  the  pleasure  of  looking  out.  It  is  good  for  the 
eyes  to  have  occasional  rests  from  close  work  and  to  look  at 
distant  things.  There  may  be  reasons  for  the  contrary  rule; 
it  maybe  right  to  prevent  their  eyes  from  contemplating  cer- 
tain objects.  For  this  purpose,  curtains  that  roll  upon  a 
cylinder  fastened  to  the  sill  are  excellent ;  they  cover  tha 
lower  part  of  the  window,  as  much  as  may  be  needed  for  the 
time  being,  leaving  the  upper  portion  free.  These  curtains 
should  be  dark  colored.  They  are  also  very  grateful  to  the 
eye  of  a  teacher  who  has  to  sit  facing  a  window.  They  are 
pleasant  in  winter  to  shut  out  the  glare  of  the  snow.  In  fact, 
if  but  one  kind  of  protection  is  used,  this  is  on  the  whole 
the  best. 

Windows  ought  to  open  at  top  and  bottom.  They  should 
work  easily.  The  double  window  is  a  great  protection 
against  cold,  but,  as  commonly  applied,  double  windows  are 
opposed  to  ventilation.  It  is  common  to  make  a  single  sash 
large  enough  to  cover  the  window  entirely  ;  this  is  screwed 
on  outside  the  ordinary  window,  at  the  beginning  of  cold 
weather,  and  seals  it  hermetically.  The  right  arrangement 
consists  of  two  complete  pairs  of  sashes,  each  capable  of 
being  raised  or  lowered  in  the  usual  way.  This  plan  not 
only  gives  sufficient  protection  against  the  weather,  but  at 
the  same  time  affords  excellent  aid  in  ventilation.  An  ordin- 
ary window,  when  opened,  is  dangerous  in  cold  weather.  A 
double  window,  as  here  described,  may  be  opened  outside  at 
the  bottom,  and  inside  at  the  top,  for  the  width  of  an  inch 
in  cold  weather,  and  several  inches  in  medium  or  thawing 
weather.  The  stream  of  air  thus  entering  will  have  to  pass 
over  a  surface  of  glass,  warmed  by  the  school  air,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  several  feet  before  entering  the  room.  It  thus 
enters  partially  warmed.  Besides,  it  enters  in  an  upward- 
slanting  direction,  so  as  not  to  strike  upon  the  scholars  at 
once. 

Outside  blinds  shut  out  a  great  deal  of  light  if  painted 
of  the  ordinary  dark  green.  A  much  lighter  tint  (but  not  a 
red  or  yellow)  would  be  better  for  the  eyes.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  letting  the  wind  pass  through  in  summer.  It 
is  not  easy  to  find  window  shades,  curtains,  or  guards  of  any 
sort  that  fulfill  all  demands.  If  too  dark,  they  obstruct  the 
light  ;  if  white,  they  dazzle.  If  cheap,  they  are  good  for  lit- 
tle ;  if  expensive,  they  are  apt  to  have  some  patent  "  kink  " 
which  gets  out  of  order.  Those  above  described  as  rolling 
from  the  bottom,  are  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
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PLANS   AND    SPECIFICATIONS    FOR   A   NURSERY. 

Some  noteworthy  features  of  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  nursery  at 
the  Fairmount  children's  home,  near  Alliance,  Ohio,  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  plans,  prepared  by  Guy  Tilden,  architect  of  the  building. 
The  plans  are,  in  a  general  way,  self-explanatory,  but  special  attention 
may  be  called,  instructively,  to  the  specifications  for  the  plumbing  and 
steam-fitting. 

PLUMBING. — Each  bath-room  will  be  provided  with  one  of  Mott's 
French  hospital  enameled  bath-tubs,  fitted  with  McFarland's  patent 
nickel-plated  bath-waste  ;  also,  one  of  Mott's  inodora  water-closets,  the 
cistern  placed  above  the  ceiling.  Each  bath-room  will  have  one  25-inch 
counter-sunk  corner  wash-stand  of  the  best  Italian  marble,  1%  inches 
thick,  with  molded  edge,  12-inch  backs,  with  a  14-inch  no-overflow  wash- 
bowl, and  fitted  with  Moore's  patent  no-overflow  basin,  nickel-plated 
and  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  through  two  self-closing  nickel- 
plated  basin  cocks.  The  wash-stands  on  the  second  floor  will  be  under- 
lined with  three-pound  sheet  lead,  and  carry  one-inch  light  lead  pipe 
from  the  bottom  of  lead  pans  below  the  cellar  ceiling.  The  main  water 
supply  will  be  i^-inch  galvanized  iron  pipe.  The  main  hot- water  pipe 
will  start  from  the  top  of  the  boiler,  be  of  one-inch  galvanized  iron  pipe, 
and  carried  to  a  point  under  the  bath-room.  The  hot-water  branches 
will  be  of  |^-inch  pipe.  All  supply-pipe  above  the  first-floor  joists,  will 
be  ji-\nch.  strong  lead  pipe  fastened  to  boards  by  hard  metal  tacks  and 
screws.  The  pans  for  the  water-closets  will  be  of  Mott's  extra  heavy 
4-inch  tarred  soil-pipe,  supported 
on  heavy  pipe  hangers,  and  run- 
ning as  follows  :  One  line  to 
connect  with  the  sewer  in  the 
cellar  and  run  full  size  through 
the  roof,  capped  with  Van  Noor- 
den's  patent  ventilator,  and  re- 
ceive the  waste  from  the  fixtures 
in  the  bath-rooms  on  the  north 
side  of  the  hall  ;  the  other  line 
will  run  in  the  same  manner,  and 
receive  the  waste  from  the  fix- 
tures in  the  bath-rooms  on  the 
south  side  of  the  halls.  The 
joists  in  the  soil-pipe  are  to  be 
well  calked  with  oakum,  and  then 
filled  with  molten  lead,  which  is 
to  be  well  set  with  calking  tools 
when  cold.  All  connections  with 
the  soil-pipe  are  to  be  with  Y 
branches,  and  when  lead  pipe  is 
joined  to  iron  pipe,  the  connec- 
tion must  be  with  brass  ferrules, 
and  heavy  wiped  joints.  The 
waste-pipe  from  bath-tubs  will 
be  2-inch  light  lead  pipe ;  the 
waste  from  wash-stands  for  bath- 
rooms will  be  2^-inch  light  lead 
pipe,  and  will  run  down  to  the 
cellar  soil-pipe  and  there  connect 
with  the  soil-pipe  ;  the  waste- 
pipe  from  the  wash-stand  in  the 
basement  will  be  2 -inch  light 
lead  pipe,  and  connect  with  the 
soil-pipe  in  the  cellar  ;  all  traps 
will  be  of  DuBois  drawn  lead,  of 
standard  weight,  and  placed  as 
near  as  possible  to  fixtures.  The 
traps  will  be  ventilated  by  gal- 
vanized iron  pipe,  and  connect 
with  the  soil-pipe,  at  least  five 
feet  above  the  highest  fixture. 

Steam-Fitting. — The  main 
steam-pipe  will  be  3-inch  internal 
diameter,  and  connect  with  both 
boilers  by  a  3-inch  globe  valve. 
From  the  boilers  a  pipe  will  be 


carried  along  under  the  ground  into  a  box  made  of  2-inch  oak  plank. 
The  main  steam  pipe  will  be  carried  along  the  walls  and  in  size  be  equal 
in  area  to  all  branches  of  radiators.  The  pipes  are  to  have  a  fall  in  the 
direction  of  the  flow  of  steam,  not  iSss  than  one  inch  in  ten  feet.  Three 
Eureka  indirect  radiators  will  be  used  where  shown  on  the  drawings  ; 
each  radiator  will  be  neatly  encased  in  a  wooden  box,  lined  with  I  C 
bright  tin.  A  45-foot  radiator  will  be  placed  in  the  main  ventilating 
shaft,  in  the  attic.  There  will  be  placed  in  each  drying-closet  coils  of 
150  feet  of  i-inch  pipe.  Each  indirect  radiator  will  be  connected  with 
a  cold  air  duct  of  sufficient  size  to  supply  it. 


The  construction  of  the  park  in  Boston's  famous  back-bay  district,  is 
declared  to  be  a  very  unsanitary  operation.  A  pond  is  being  constructed 
with  mud  banks,  into  which  a  sewer  will  empty  at  certain  times. 

An  investigation  is  being  urged  into  the  milk  inspectorship  of 
Boston.  One  of  the  aldermen  states  that  milk  may  be  set  away  for 
twelve  hours  without    any  cream    forming  on  the  surface. 

An  investigation  is  going  on  in  London,  Ont.,  concerning  the 
liability  of  typhoid   fever  following  the  removal  of  a  dam. 

The  Ontario  legislative  assembly  has  passed  an  act  for  the  protection 
of  persons  employed  in  factories,  in  which  it  is  provided  that  all  facto- 
ries shall  be  sufficiently  ligthed  and  ventilated,  not  overcrowded,  and 
sufficiently  provided  with  water-closets. 

The  Toronto  tenement  building  association  has  been  incorporated. 
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SANITARY  ADMINISTRATION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES— 

SERVIA.— VI. 

BY    DR.    VLADAN    GEORGEVITCH,    BELGRAIJK. 

[TRANSLATED    \:\    MliTA   Wellers.] 

The  first  traces  of  a  sanitary  system  in  Servia  are  found  in  the  twelfth 
century.  In  the  year  1 165,  Stevan  Nemanja  centralized  all  the  Servian  prov- 
inces, and  he  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  the  founder  of  the  old  Servian 
kingdom;  he  was  likewise  the  founder  of  the  first  Servian  sanitary  institu- 
tions. The  monasteries  of  that  period  were  not  only  used  for  elementary 
and  high  schools,  and  as  refuges  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  but,  owing  to 
the  conditions  of  the  roads  and  mode  of  travel,  they  were  also  used  as 
inns,  asylums,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance  here,  they  were  the  only 
hospitals  of  that  age.  In  the  rules  and  regulations  of  one  of  these 
ancient  monasteries,  the  first  archbishop,  Sava,  a  son  of  the  king 
Nemanja,  we  find  a  chapter  on  that  subject.  He  states  how  many  beds 
should  be  required,  how  many  nurses,  how  the  bed  should  be  prepared, 
and  how  often  the  abbot  should  visit  the  sick.  His  successors,  even  to 
the  present  day,  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  same  noble  work. 
The  Bohemian  savan,  Safick,  mentions  king  Milutin  as  one  who  founded 
sanitary  institutions,  not  only  in  his  own  provinces,  but  in  foreign  states. 
His  son,  Urash  III,  was  also  noted  for  his  philanthropy.  In  his  biog- 
raphy by  the  monk  Gregory,  not  only  the  splendid  institutions  which  he 
founded  are  mentioned,  but  the  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick, 
beds,  etc.  The  prevailing  diseases  are  also  mentioned,  and  their  treat- 
ment. Attention  was  given  to  ventilation,  and  perfumes  were  used  to 
hide  disagreeable  odors.  The  king  himself  visited  the  sick,  and  not 
unfrequently  sat  all  night  at  the  bedside  of  some  poor  sufferer.  It  is 
refreshing  to  find  in  the  rude  mediaeval  ages  a  picture  so  worthy  of  the 
highest  civilization.  He  himself  became  a  great  sufferer,  having  lost  his 
eyesight  in  one  of  the  civil  wars.  During  his  reign,  he  formulated  a 
regular  system  for  the  management  of  the  sanitary  institutions  of  the 
state.  His  son,  Stevan  Dutschan,  the  first  Servian  emperor,  left  the 
following  lines  in  the  convent  of  the  Archangel :  "  In  regard  to  the  sick, 
they  shall  be  cared  for  as  is  stated  in  the  law  of  the  king,  our  father. 
The  sick  ward  shall  have  twelve  beds;  the  incurable  shall  be  admitted 
permanently."  After  many  conquests,  he  died  before  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople, leaving  his  infant  son,  Urash  X,  in  the  hands  of  a  regent. 

When  Prince  Lazarus  took  the  reigns  of  government  into  his 
hands,  mention  is  again  made  of  noted  institutions  for  the  sick.  In 
the  year  1380  he  founded  the  Servian  convent  Ililandar  on  Mount 
Athos.  The  income  of  several  villages  was  presented  to  this  institution 
annually,  amounting  to  7,200  francs.  Nine  years  later,  June  15,  1389, 
the  two  armies  under  Murat  I,  of  Turkey,  and  Lazar,  of  Servia, 
encountered  each  other  on  the  famous  Amselfelde.  Both  Murat  I  and 
Lazar  lost  their  lives,  and  the  budding  civilization  was  retarded  and 
almost  ruined  for  a  time;  for,  in  the  place  of  the  mighty,  who  styled 
himself  "the  emperor  of  the  Servians,  Bulgarians  and  Greeks,"  his  son, 
Sevan,  the  high,  ruled  as  a  vassal  of  Turkey,  with  the  modest  title  of 
despot.  He  continued  to  interest  himself  in  humane  institutions,  and  he 
and  his  mother  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  noted  physicians.  During 
his  reign,  the  first  M .  A.,*  Hieronimus  de  San  Mignato.  of -Florence, 
came  to  Servia,  remaining  there  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  amassed 
a  great  fortune.  The  first  hospital,  independent  of  religious  control, 
was  erected  at  Belgrade. 

After  his  death  we  note  little  progress.  Servia  became  a  mere 
province  of  the  victorious  Ottomans.  For  a  period  of  about  four  hun- 
dred years,  while  the  Servians  were  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  Turkey, 
insurrections  were  frequent  and  bloody.  The  Servians  strove  hopelessly 
to  regain  their  independence.  The  pertinent  question  here  is,  how  were 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  victims  of  this  guerilla  warfare,  which 
lasted  about  four  hundred  years,  cared  for?  The  answer  to  this  question 
can  only  be  found  in  the  ballads  of  the  country,  which  are  almost  clas- 
sical The  mothers  and  sisters  were  the  nurses  of  the  wounded.  In 
severe  wounds  the  physicians  from  Italy  and  Dalmatia  were  sent  for  by 
such  as  had  money  to  defray  the  expenses,  which  were  great.  The 
popular,  or  people's  physicians  were  the  women.  In  Pagan  times  they 
were  the  priestesses  and  prophetesses  of  the  heathen  gods.  The  healing 
was  found  at  their  altars,  because  diseases  and  plagues  were  the  punish- 
ments of  the  gods,  and  help  was  to  be  found  only  through  the  interces- 
sions of  priests   and   priestesses.      In   consequence   of  this  they  gained 
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much  experience,  and  the  result  was  an  imperial  school  of  medicine. 
With  the  spread  of  Christianity  these  priestesses  devoted  themselves 
more  and  more  to  the  healing  art.  The  conflict  between  Christianity  and 
the  ancient  pagan  religion  was  particularly  long  and  sanguine  in  Servia. 
The  priestesses  were  persecuted  and  compelled  to  flee  to  the  forests, 
where  they  sought  out  the  healing  herbs  and  roots.  Poetical  fancy  ideal- 
ized them  into  supernatural  beings,  the  so-called  "  vile  vidarice,"  the 
wound-healing  fairies,  who,  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  came  to 
the  aid  of  such  as  called  upon  them.  Ever  young  and  beautiful,  they 
betrayed  their  earthly  origin  only  by  their  numerous  amours  with  the 
heroes  of  earth.  After  the  decline  of  the  ancient  religion,  the  healing 
art  passed  into  profane  hands. 

As  in  every  agricultural  and  grazing  district  the  various  cattle 
plagues  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Servians.  Wherever  cattle 
were  slaughtered  the  people  had  opportunity  to  observe  the  anatomy  of 
the  lower  animals.  This  knowledge  was  the  foundation  of  popular  sur- 
gery. Only  thirty  years  ago  an  old  woman,  Frau  Stanija,  resided  in 
Belgrade,  who  was  noted  for  her  skill  in  surgery.  So  noted  did  she 
become  that  the  government  gave  her  a  pension  and  sent  several  pupils 
to  her  to  learn  her  art, — a  school  founded  by  the  government  for  the 
study  of  surgery  as  practiced  by  the  people!  One  of  the  disciples  of  this 
school  is  still  practicing  secretly,  in  defiance  of  police  vigilance.  One  of 
these  surgeons  asked  permission  at  one  time  of  a  surgeon  of  the  regular 
school  to  reset  a  limb  which  was  crooked.  Permission  was  granted;  he 
broke  the  tibia,  placed  the  limb  in  bandages,  and  in  six  weeks  the  limb 
had  healed,  and  was  perfectly  straight.  The  daring  of  these  men  does 
not  even  stop  with  fractures,  but  extends  even  to  the  treatment  of  the 
eyes;  many  have  won  distinction  in  that  line  and  can  bring  testimonials 
of  skill  as  oculists.  Numerous  examples  can  be  cited  where  patients 
have  performed  amputations  upon  themselves.  A  peasant  was  found  by 
the  wayside  one  cold  day,  having  frozen  both  of  her  feet  to  the  tarso- 
metatarsal joints.  She  was  taken  to  the  nearest  inn  to  be  cared  for.  As 
soon  as  maturation  ceased,  the  maid-servant  performed  a  skillful  ampu- 
tation, following  the  natural  line  of  demarkation.  Numerous  occurences 
of  a  similar  nature,  no  doubt,  gave  rise  to  the  adage,  "  He  who  has 
lived  to  be  thirty  years  old  and  has  not  -learned  to  cure  himself  does  not 
deserve  to  live."  If  we  note  a  few  special  cases,  or  branches  of  surgery, 
pathology  or  therapeutics,  we  find  the  following  treatments  in  vogue 
among  the  people's  physicians:  Thrust-wounds,  stabs,  are  washed  at 
once  with  salt  water, — that  of  the  ocean,  if  near  the  coast.  Salves  are 
put  on  flesh-wounds,  the  preparation  of  which  is  a  family  secret.  White 
wine  is  poured  into  perforated  chest  wounds,  the  patient  being  shaken 
and  turned  over  to  let  the  wine  run  out.  When  the  wine  ceases  to  be 
discolored  by  the  blood  the  bandages  are  put  on.  It  is  claimed  that  a 
partition  of  flesh,  a  kind  of  floor,  separates  the  chest  cavity  at  the  waist 
from  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  that  to  prevent  pus  from  collecting  on  it, 
it  must  be  well  cleansed.  A  bite-wound,  particularly  that  of  a  mad  dog, 
is  bandaged  firmly  above  the  bite,  which  compression  prevents  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  It  is  then  washed  with  strong  vinegar.  It  is 
kept  festering  for  some  time  in  order  to  work  off  the  poisonous  matter. 
Erysipelas  is  cured  by  repeating  a  formula  of  words,  charms.  Gangrene 
is  treated  by  cutting  out  the  sore  until  it  bleeds;  after  checking  the 
blood,  a  very  salt  fish,  cipo  (from  the  Italian  cievolo),  is  placed  on  the 
wound,  and,  in  spite  of  the  intense  pain,  is  left  on  for  twenty  hours.  The 
wound  is  then  washed  with  strong  whisky,  and  a  salve  prepared  with 
yellow  wax,  oil  and  camphor  is  put  on.  Trepanning  was  quite  skillfully 
performed  with  an  instrument  called  "trepan,"  in  the  language  of  the 
people.  Carbuncles  were  peculiarly  handled.  The  posterior  of  a  living 
hen  was  placed  on  the  sore.  It  was  claimed  that  all  the  poison  was  thus 
absorbed,  or  drawn  from  it  into  the  hen,  which  died  therefrom.  The 
process  was  repeated  until  one  remained  alive.  Hernia  is  treated  in  a 
barbarous  manner.  The  patient  is  tied  by  the  feet  to  a  post,  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  body  resting  on  the  floor.  The  physican  seats 
himself  between  the  suspended  extremities  and  rubs  the  patient  with 
warmed  oil  for  an  hour.  If  the  rupture  is  reduced  the  rubbing  is  con- 
tinued until  it  disappears  entirely;  if  not,  the  patient  is  left  in  this  unen- 
viable position  till  the  next  morning,  his  diet  consisting  of  a  little 
bread  and  water.  If  this  treatment  fails  an  operation  is  performed,  and 
a  plant  placed  on  it  of  whose  wonderful  properties  the  physician  is  fully 
convinced.  No  amount  of  pains  enabled  me  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
plant  or  learn  its  name. 

The  medicinal  treasures  of  the   "  folk's-medicine  "  may  be  classed  in 
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i  wo  groups, — the  moral  and  the  physical  medicaments.  To  the  first 
group  belong  the  mysterious  formulae  that  are  repeated,  termed  in  the 
Servian  language,  "  Bojali."  The  words  used  must  never  be  repeated. 
The  charm,  to  be  effective,  must  be  practiced  on  a  Friday,  in  the  gloam- 
ing, the  full  moon,  or  at  midnight.  It  must  be  repeated  three  times. 
Amulets  are  also  worn,  in  which  are  found  a  piece  of  garlic,  a  chestnut, 
etc.,  with  a  small  slip  on  which  the  mystic  words  are  written.  Jesus 
Christ,  Mary  and  the  saints  are  commonly  invoked,  but  upon  examination 
of  these  formulse  it  is  found  that  these  names  have  only  been  inserted  in 
the  place  of  those  of  heathen  deities.  The  common,  or  people's  phy- 
sicians were  all  homceopathists.  Fever  patients  were  placed  in  close 
proximity  to  the  great  hearth  fires  aud  literally  roasted.  Those  suffering 
from  pulmonary  troubles  were  obliged  to  eat  the  lungs  of  animals. 
Yellow  roots  were  eaten  by  such  as  had  the  jaundice.  The  similia  simili- 
bus  was  carried  so  far  that  females  suffering  from  fleur  albus  were 
obliged  to  drink  the  juice  of  red  flowers. 

I  have  thus  touched  upon  the  manner  in  which  diseases  were  treated 
in  order  to  answer  the  question  as  to  how  the  thousands  of  wounded 
were  cared  for  during  the  long  period  of  uninterrupted  guerilla  warfare 
from  the  battle  on  the  Amselfelde,  1389,  to  1804,  the  beginning  of  the 
Servian  revolution. 


FAILURE   IN   THE    USE    OF   FILTERING-BASINS    FOR 
WATER-SUPPLY. 

The  water-supply  of  Toronto,  Canada,  was  at  one  time  derived  from 
a  filtering-basin,  which  was  afterward  abandoned.     The  original  supply 
of  water,  first  in  use    after  wells,  was   furnished,  in   1842,  by   a   private 
company  which  extended  an  intake   pipe   about  five  hundred   feet  into 
Toronto    bay.       The  sewage  was  discharged  all  along  the  water  front 
of  the  bay  and  soon    contaminated  this  supply.       The    city,  in  '1872, 
purchased  the  water-works,  and,  in  1873-4,  the  filtering-basin  was  con- 
structed as  a  means  of    securing  a  water-supply    absolutely    free    from 
any  possible  sewage  contamination  or  muddy  sediment.       It  was  con- 
structed on  the  outside  beach  of  an  island  that  extends  partly  across  the 
bay  in  front  of  the  city.   The  basin  was  excavated  sufficiently  deep,  so  that 
the  level  of  the  water  in  it  could  fall  three  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
lake  at  the  time  of  lowest  water,  and  still  be  deep  enough  to  allow  over 
ten  million  gallons  to  be  pumped  through  the   conduit   in  twenty-four 
hours.     The  basin  was  excavated  about  eighty  feet  from  the  lake  shore, 
was    one    thousand    feet    long,   and   had  an  arm  running  inland  about 
four  hundred  feet.      The  bottom  width  was    fourteen  feet  at  first,  but 
was    afterward   increased    to  twenty-four  feet,  the   slope   being  two  to 
one.   The  water-surface  varied  from  1  6-10  acres,  at  low  water,  to  2  6-10 
acres.     The  water  was  received  from  the  basin  into  a  crib  with  stop- 
gate,  wire-screens,  etc.,  and  thence  through  a  wooden  conduit  four  feet 
in  diameter  and  six  thousand  feet  long,   to  a  connecting  crib  between 
the  wooden  pipe  and  the  flexible  iron  pipe.     The  flexible  iron  pipe  is 
thirty-six  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  Ward  joint  was  used.     There  are 
4,095  feet  of  this  pipe.     The  engine  house  is  located  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  esplanade,  on  masonry  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
The  reservoir  is  situated  215  feet  above  the  zero  level  of  lake  Ontario, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  40,168,320  gallons.      Although  the  filtering-basin 
was  constructed  in   1874,  the  first  pumping  from  it  was  in  1876,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  filtration  under  a  head  of  five  feet  of  water  was 
over  four  million  gallons  per  day.       The  test   was   terminated   by  the 
rising  of  the  wooden    conduit,  and    pumping    was    not    resumed    until 
1S77,    when    it    was    found    that    the    basin    would  not  supply  enough 
water,  and  it  became  necessary  to  make  two  cuts  into  the  lake  from  the 
basin.       One  was  run  three  hundred  feet  out  into    the  lake  and  filled 
with   flat  stone  and  small  boulders,    to  a  depth   varying    from    nine  to 
six  feet.     This  was  covered  with  gravel  up  to  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  lake.      It  was  supposed  that  the  water  would  filter  through  the 
gravel  and    find   its    way    into    the    basin    through    the    stones    in    the 
channel.     The  other  cut  was  made  by  extending  a  wooden  conduit  245 
feet  lakeward,  terminating  in  a  crib.     Analysis  of  the  water  in  February, 
1878,  showed  a  slight  trace  of  organic  matter.    In  March  and  December, 
1878,  the  pipe  from  the  lake  to  the  basin  filled  with  sand,  and  again  in 
December    the   pipe    nearly    filled    and    the    channel,    obstructed    with 
boulders  and    gravel,    was    almost   completely   choked   with    sand.     On 
account  of  these  stoppages  the  water   was   lowered  in   the  basin,  and  it 
had  a  very  turbid,  reddish  color,  and  a  thick  growth  of  weeds  was  noticed 
springing  up  in  many  places,  especially  in  the  portion  of  the  west  arm 


westward  from  the  cut  filled  with  stone  and  gravel.  There  was  also  in 
places  a  deposit  of  black  mud.  Thus,  in  one  year,  the  engineer  found 
that  the  supply  through  the  basin  was  no  longer  an  absolutely  certain, 
nor,  in  other  respects,  a  satisfactory  one.  In  1879,  the  water  became 
more  unsatisfactory  in  appearance  and  caused  complaint.  In  February, 
the  little  water  which  was  obtained  from  the  basin,  the  lake  pipe  being- 
choked,  was  unfit  for  use,  and  the  gate  at  the  connecting  crib  was 
opened  and  the  city  supplied  with  water  from  the  bay.  In  March,  a 
third  cut  was  made  to  the  lake  from  the  basin,  which  was  kept  open  only 
at  great  expense,  and  was  finally  given  up.  On  the  eighth  of  May,  the 
engineer  said  he  would  not  recommend  that  any  more  water  be  taken 
from  the  basin,  but  would  suggest  that  until  the  pipe  could  be  extended 
into  the  lake  the  supply  should  be  drawn  from  the  connecting  crib.  The 
distributing  pipes  had  been  so  charged  with  vegetable  and  earthy  matters 
from  the  basin,  that  after  the  supply  from  it  was  given  up,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  flush  the  pipes  with  clean  water.  As  showing  the  quality  of 
the  water  in  the  filtering-basin,  the  following  comparison  of  the  parts  per 
million  of  free  ammonia  and  albuminoid  ammonia  as  found  in  it  March 
1S<  1877,  with  the  water  of  the  Thames,  is  interesting: 


Free  Albuminoid 

Ammonia.  Ammonia. 
0.94  0.16 

1.02  0.59 


Toronto  Filtering  Basin 

Very  bad  water  from  Thames  at  London  Bridge 

In  an  examination  made  by  a  committee  in  January,  1880,  the  south 
side  of  the  basin  next  to  the  lake  showed  no  indication  whatever  of  filter- 
ing, except  a  slight  flow  at  the  two  cuttings  which  had  been  made  into 
the  lake,  one  being  filled  with  stones  and  the  other,  containing  a  four- 
foot  pipe,  all  but  choked  with  sand.  There  was  some  filtration  on  the 
north  side  from  the  marsh  near  the  inlet  crib.  The  condition  of  the 
water  that  remained  in  the  bottom  of  the  basin  was  exceedingly  filthy,  of 
a  putrid,  fishy  smell;  in  color  a  dirty  yellow.  Considerable  quantities  of 
weeds  were  growing  on  the  banks  in  the  northern  arm  and  at  the  bottom 
throughout,  and  frog  spawn  covered  the  ground  in  many  places.  There 
are  no  means  of  cleaning  the  filtering-basin  of  this  accumulation  of  filthv 
water,  except  by  the  aid  of  an  auxiliary  engine  and  pump.  After  much 
discussion,  the  idea  of  using  the  filtering-basin  was  totally  abandoned, 
and  it  was  decided  to  extend,  from  the  old  wooden  conduit,  a  pipe  run- 
ning out  into  deep  water  of  the  lake  proper,  a  distance  of  2,357^  feet 
The  water  as  now  suplied  to  the  city  is  often  muddy  and  unpleasant  in 
appearance,  but  is  not  thought  to  be  dangerous  in  character. 


INCRUSTATIONS    ON    BRICK    WALLS. 

Residents  of  Chicago  are  familiar  with  the  unattractive  appearance 
of  many  of  our  dwelling-houses  with  pressed-brick  fronts.  Not  long 
after  the  houses  are  completed  a  grayish  white  substance  appears  on  the 
surface  of  the  bricks.  The  cause  of  this  is  a  mystery  to  most  people,  and 
it  is  found  impossible  to  remove  this  discoloration,  or,  if  removed,  it 
soon  re-appears.  The  explanation  of  this  discoloration,  as  given  in 
Powell's  "  Foundations  and  Foundation  Walls,"  is  as  follows:  Limes 
that  are  burned  of  magnesian  limestone  produce  a  lime  with  a  mixture  of 
magnesia,  and  when  made  into  mortar,  and  used  in  brickwork,  absorb 
sufficient  vapor  from  the  atmosphere  to  form  a  sulphate  of  magnesium  or 
Epsom  salts.  It  finds  its  way  through  every  crevice  and  pore  to  the 
surface.  This  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  found  in  a  crude  form  known  as 
silicate  of  magnesia;  in  native  forms,  as  asbestos,  soapstone,  talc  and 
French  chalk.  When  common  salt  is  used  in  solution  on  brick,  it  leaves 
a  white  precipitate  when  dry.  Portland  cement  contains  but  a  small 
portion  of  magnesia,  and  walls  built  with  it  show  but  little,  if  any. 
defacement.  Some  of  the  grades  of  Rosendale  cement  that  contain 
magnesia  and  soda  disfigure  the  surface  of  the  walls  when  used  in  cement 
mortar.  The  best  remedy  is  to  remove  the  incrustation  and  wash  the 
fronts,  and,  when  dry,  paint  the  surface.  If  the  surface  is  painted  over 
the  incrustations,  it  shows  different  shades  of  color  when  the  paint  i-~ 
dry.  This  discoloration  of  brick  walls  is  most  noticeable  in  dry  weather 
on  parts  of  walls  subject  to  dampness,  and  on  entire  walls  after  heavy 
rains.  North  and  east  walls  are  usually  the  heaviest  coated.  This  while 
precipitate  comes  from  both  bricks  and  mortars. 

To  avoid  this  white  defacement,  builders  should  use  limes  free  from 
magnesia,  and  cements  free  from  magnesia  and  soda. 

Avoid  using  bricks  that  are  burned  with  coal,  and  also  when  the  dry 
surface  of  the  brick  is  whiter  than  the  true  color.  When  clays  are  to  In- 
used  for  making  pressed  brick  for  fronts  or  ornamental  purposes,  it  is 
best  to  avoid  all  clays  containing  epsom  salts  or  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
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SANITARY    (  ONVENTION. 

At  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  April  17  and  18,  1884.— 
(Special).  —  All  the  sessions  of  the  convention 
were  largely  attended,  and  an  unusual  amount 
of  interest  was  manifested.  Five  hundred  citi- 
zens, in  this  city  and  vicinity,  are  interested  in 
sanitary  matters,  where  fifty  were  one  week 
ago. 

The  convention  was  opened  by  short  addresses 
from  Drs.  II.  1!.  Baker  and  J.  II.  Kellogg,  of 
the  state  board  of  health,  who  stated  its  object. 
The  convention  was  then  tendered  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  city  by  the  mayor,  Hon.  F.  M.  Hollo- 
way,  who  welcomed  the  visitors  to  the  "  health- 
iest city  of  the  state,"  and  one  that  was  ready  to 
act  upon  any  good  advice  that  might  be  ten- 
dered. 

The  opening  address  was  made  by  the  presi- 
dent, Hon.  E.  N.  Koon.  He  showed  how  peo- 
ple in  every  condition  of  life  were  interested  in 
sanitary  science,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to 
pay  the  physician  an  annual  salary  as  a  sanita- 
rian rather  than  to  pay  him  as  a  doctor  to  cure 
diseases. 

'  The  relations  of  health  to  morality  and  re- 
ligion," was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Rev. 
A.  T.  Salley,  of  Hillsdale,  which  was  followed 
by  pithy  discussions. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Rev.  D.  H.  Lamson,  of 
Hillsdale,  on  the  "  sanitary  condition  of  school- 
houses."  He  argued  that  school  grounds  should 
be  well  drained,  spacious  and  sunny.  The  ven- 
tilation of  the  building  should  be  good,  and  the 
cause  for  complaint  that  children  suffer  from 
cold  feet  and  hot  heads  be  removed.  Teachers 
should  be  well  acquainted  with  functional  physi- 
ology. School  inspectors  should  examine  the 
surroundings  of  the  school-houses,  as  well  as  the 
interior.  Prof.  C.  G.  Robertson  urged  that  the 
constant  habit  children  have  of  drinking  water  is 
uncalled  for,  and  should  be  checked,  as  it  comes 
from  their  restlessness.  Hon.  Geo.  le  Wyllis, 
of  Moscow,  thought  that  a  citizen  had  a  duty  to 
perform  in  regard  to  the  schools,  and  should  aid 
and  insist  that  the  sanitary  surroundings  should 
be  looked  after. 

President  Durgin  invited  those  in  attendance 
at  the  convention  to  visit  Hillsdale  college. 

In  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Hon.  C.  Gage,  of  Battle  Creek,  on  the 
subject  "  how  best  £0  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the 
new  law  respecting  the  teaching  of  the  effects  of 
alcohol  and  other  narcotics." 

"  Ventilation  "  was  the  subject  of  a  discourse 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  of  Battle  Creek,  member 
of  the  state  board  of  health.  It  was  illustrated 
by  numerous  experiments  showing  proper  and 
improper  ventilation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  a  paper 
written  by  John  K.  Allen,  of  The  Sanitary 
News,  on  "the  cooperation  between  citizens 
and  health  authorities  in  preventing  and  restrict- 
ing diseases,"  was  read  by  Prof.  Geo.  Hen- 
dricks, of  Ann  Arbor,  in  Mr.  Allen's  absence. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Dr.  C.  C. 
Johnson,  of  Hillsdale,  wished  that  every  good 
citizen  was  present,  and  could  be  impressed  with 
the  truthfulness  of  the  statements  in  Mr.  Allen's 
paper.  Our  people,  he  said,  will  yet  suffer  from 
this  negligence,  if  this  carelessness  continues. 
Dr.  Hendricks  thought  that  consideration  might 
be  given  to  the  influence  of  ground-air  on  health, 
as  well  as  that  of  what  is  commonly  known  as 
impure  air.  Means  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
its  entrance  into  our  homes.  A  specially  im- 
portant point  in  the  paper  related  to  destroying 
germs  ;  these  germs,  if  not  destroyed,  multiply 
by  division  and  become  "resting  germs  or 
spores;  "  heat  and  moisture  will  develop  them, — 
it  takes  a  very  high  degree  of  heat  to  destroy 
them.  The  walls  of  rooms  and  articles  used 
around  those  sick  with  contagious  diseases, 
should  be  washed  with  a  disinfecting  solution. 
Dr.  Bion  Whelan  said  :      "I  can  sav  that  in  this 


city  the  authorities  cooperate  willingly  with  the 
health  officer,  in  his  efforts  to  restrict  disease. 
Quarantine  measures  are  now  demanded  by  pub- 
lic opinion.  In  this  city,  the  greatest  danger  to 
the  public  health  is  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Our  wells  are  tainted  from  the  soakings 
of  cesspools  and  vaults.  There  has  been  but 
little  typhoid  fever  here,  and  our  malarial  fevers, 
if  not  checked,  are  more  of  the  enteric  type. 
The  citizens  are  willing  to  help  in  removing  cases 
of  disease  that  they  can  see  ;  it  is  the  volcano  be- 
neath the  surface  that  they  ought  to  fear  more." 
Dr.  Crawford,  of  Jackson,  thought  that  vaults 
were  a  pernicious  evil  ;  the  water  of  the  river,  at 
Hillsdale,  was  safer  by  far  than  the  water  of  the 
wells.  (A  full  abstract  of  Mr.  Allen's  paper  will 
appear  in  a  succeeding  issue  of  The  Sanitary 
News.) 

Hon  E.  L.  Koon  said  :  "  We  were  to  have 
had  a  paper  on  sanitary  law,  but  I  wish  to  say 
here  that  anv  community  could  afford  to  pay  a 
good  salary  to  a  person  to  stay  at  home  rather 
than  to  have  them  come  up  on  the  streets  from  a 
house  afflicted  with  contagious  disease.  But  the 
board  of  health  has  a  right  to  do  this,  and  the 
people  should  understand  that  it  is  for  their  best 
interest." 

Hon.  Whittier  J.  Baxter,  secretary  of  the  board 
of  corrections  and  charities,  read  a  paper  on  the 
"  sanitary  condition  of  Michigan  jails."  He 
said  that  few  visited  the  jails.  They  were  con- 
structed only  with  a  view  to  safety.  The  sheriff 
is  an  autocrat  during  his  term  of  office.  The 
food,  drink,  amusements  and  habits  of  the  in- 
mates were  under  his  absolute  control.  The 
reports  of  many  inspectors  show  that  some  jails 
are  kept  unfit  to  harbor  a  breed  of  swine,  to  say 
nothing  of  human  beings.  He  did  not  wish  to 
arraign  sheriffs,  as  a  class,  but  rather  the  system 
which  allows  any  man  to  have  such  rule  over  an 
entirely  helpless  class  of  men.  Health  of  body 
is  essential  to  puiity  of  life,  if  we  would  not 
make  a  man  "  once  a  criminal,  always  a  crimi- 
nal." We  must  see  that  our  jails  are  not  pest- 
houses,  either  morally  or  physically.  Sanitary 
conditions  affect  the  moral  condition  of  the  in- 
mates, and  it  was  hoped  that  every  citizen  and 
kind-hearted  woman  would  visit  the  jail  in  their 
locality,  and  assist  in  bringing  about  a  much- 
needed  reform.  This  paper  was  fully  discussed, 
and  the  ground  was  generally  taken  that  we  had 
no  right  to  allow  the  jails  to  become  centers  of 
disease,  and  schools  of  crime. 

"  Pernicious  foods  "  was  the  subject  of  a  paper 
read  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Smart,  of  Hudson. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  paper  was  read  by  C.  H. 
Harris,  of  Jackson,  president  of  the  brick  and 
tile  convention,  on  "  sanitary  drainage."  This 
was  followed  by  a  discourse  on  sewerage,  by 
Prcc  Henry  F.  Lyster,  of  Detroit,  president  of 
the  Michigan  college  of  medicine,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  board  of  health.  The  drift  of 
the  latter's  discourse  was  as  follows  :  The  dis- 
posal of  waste  matter  in  a  city  the  size  of  Hills- 
dale must  not  be  by  a  very  expensive  system.  It 
was  a  fact  that  the  contaminations  of  the  water- 
supply  would  sooner  or  later  cause  some  epi- 
demic to  break  forth.  An  old  town  was  a  rather 
dangerous  place  to  live  in.  Typhoid  fever  de- 
veloped more  in  rural  villages  than  in  large 
cities.  Shale  rock,  like  that  beneath  Hillsdale, 
is  apt  to  be  full  of  seams  through  which  the  con- 
tents of  vaults  and  cesspools  would  percolate 
until  they  ruined  the  wells.  The  doctor  referred 
to  the  various  means  of  disposing  of  sewage, 
and  urged  that  no  town  was  too  small  to  make 
use  of  some  way  to  get  rid  of  waste  products. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Holloway  said:  "We  know,  in 
this  city,  that  our  wells  are  contaminated,  and 
that  something  should  be  done  soon." 

In  the  evening,  papers  were  read  by  L.  A. 
Goodrich  and  Dr.  A.  F.  Whelan,  of  Hillsdale, 
on  "the  water-supply  of  Hillsdale."  (These 
papers,  or  abstracts  of  them,  will  be  published 
in  succeeding  issues  of  The  Sanitary  News.) 

The  convention  closed  with  resolutions  of 
thanks  to  the  visitors  and  railroad  companies,  the 
local  committee,  etc. 


MASTER  plumbers    associations. 

At  Chicago,  April  16. — At  the  last  regular 
meeting  the  time  was  occupied  principally  in 
discussing  the  plan  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
plumbers'  hall.  Mr.  Wade  reported  that  he  had 
received  the  following  subscriptions  to  stock : 
Abraham  Mead,  New  York,  $100;  J.  W.  Bir- 
kett,  Brooklyn,  $100;  E.  Baggot,  Chicago, 
$1,000;  A.  W.  Murray,  Chicago,  $100;  T.  C. 
Boyd,  Chicago,  $100;  Andrew  Young,  Chicago, 
$100;  Peter  Willems,  Chicago,  $100;  D.  &  J. 
Hardin,  Chicago,  $50;  J.  H.  Roche,  Chicago, 
$100;  M.  Moylan,  Chicago,  $100;  Foskett  & 
Brown,  Chicago,  $100;  S.  J.  McGraw,  Chicago, 
$100;  Patrick  Harvey,  Chicago,  $200;  V.  Ruh, 
Chicago,  $100;  J.  J.  Wade,  Chicago,  $100; 
George  Cummings,  Brooklyn,  $500;  J.  J.  Ham- 
blin,  Chicago,  $100;  George  D.  Scott,  New 
York,  $100;  M.  Ryan  &  Bro.,  Chicago,  $100;  A. 
C.  Hickey,  Chicago,  $500. 

Mr.  Wade,  in  behalf  of  the  committee,  out- 
lined a  plan  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Chicago 
master  plumbers'  building  association,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  proper  authority  for  the 
issuing  of  stock.  The  plan  was  adopted,  and 
the  following  committee  was  authorized  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  incorporation:  Messrs.  J.J.  Wade, 
E.  Baggot,  John  Sanders,  E.  E.  Brown,  Martin 
Moylan,  J.  L.  Pattison,  Hugh  Watt,  Andrew 
Young,  D.  J.  Rock  and  J.  S.  Bassett. 

The  committee  on  library  reported  that  work 
was  progressing  in  making  the  room  ready,  and 
that  it  was  probable  that  it  would  be  thrown 
open  at  the  time  of  the  next  meeting.  President 
Young  announced  that  he  had  received  a  check 
of  $250  from  E.  W.  Blatchford,  and  one  of  $100 
from  J.  N.  Raymond,  for  the  library  fund.  He 
stated  that  these  gifts  were  accompanied  by  the 
best  wishes  of  the  donors  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  association.  Mr.  Young  thought  it  a  proud 
thing  that  the  association  had  the  esteem  and  co- 
operation of  the  manufacturers.  These  gentle- 
men were  given  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
contributions.  Resolutions  were  also  passed  ex- 
pressing the  thanks  of  the  association  to  Messrs. 
Mead,  Scott,  Birkett,  and  Cummings,  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  for  their  subscriptions  to 
the  stock  of  the  building  association. 

President  Young  read  an  invitation  from  the 
Providence,  R.  I.,  association,  to  attend  their 
annual  banquet,  and  also  another  from  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  association,  in  which  par- 
ticulars were  given  of  satisfactory  arrangements 
which  they  had  made  with  the  manufacturers  in 
that  city. 

The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
journeymen  plumbers  reported  that  conferences 
had  been  held  and  a  standard  of  wages  fixed 
upon.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted 
by  the  association  and  the  committee  continued. 

In  his  letter  to  the  association  subscribing  for 
stock,  Mr.  Mead  said  that  the  documents  out- 
lining the  plan  of  building,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, reminded  him  of  bygone  days  when  he 
was  traveling  through  storm,  sleet  and  snow  to 
acquire  the  first  rudiments  upon  which  to  build 
his  future  reputation  as  a  mechanic.  He  said 
further:  "  Those  days  of  lead  work,  from  present 
appearances,  would  seem  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Are  we  to  remain  silent,  knowing  the  facts 
as  we  do,  with  the  history  of  years  to  sustain  us? 
Shall  we  be  forced  in  the  face  of  all  the  facts  we 
have  at  our  hand  to  acknowledge  that  we  are 
simply  fitters  of  iron?  Revolutions  seldom  go 
backward;  but,  mark  you,  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  he  who  is  called  a  plumber  must  be 
that  which  is  therein  implied.  Has  it  occurred 
to  your  minds  what  is  the  best  metal  to  use  for 
soil  and  waste-pipes,  plumbed  as  houses  are, 
with  a  current  of  air  passing  through  every  inch 
of  pipe?  Can  you  have  a  metal  equal  to  lead 
properly  put  in  ?  Can  you  make  as  tight  a  job, 
or  one  that  will  stand  a  pressure  test  equal  to 
lead?  I  can  show  you  a  block  of  four-inch, 
eight-pound,  lead  soil-pipe,  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
where  it  can  be  seen  from  cellar  to  third  story, 
screwed  to  planks  put  in  thirty-three  years  ago, 
that  looks  as  good  as  the  day  it  was  put  in;  and 
why?  From  the  top  end  is  connected  a  three- 
inch  pipe  to  conduct  the  rain-water  from  the  roof 
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to  the  small  extension.  This  has  been  its  saving 
quality.  Excuse  me  for  mentioning  this,  but  it 
has  so  impressed  itself  upon  my  mind  of  late, 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  speaking  the  facts. 
Hence  the  question  where  are  we  drifting?  How 
my  heart  goes  out  to  these  journeymen  who  are 
to-day  learning, — shall  I  say  our  trade,  or  shall 
I  say  all  learning  how  to  put  two  pieces  of  iron 
pipe  together?  Is  it  not  a  farce  to  call  it  a 
trade?  " 

The  other  letters  were  filled  with  good  wishes 
for  the  success  of  the  new  undertaking  of  the 
Chicago  association. 

At  San  Francisco,  March  21. —  San  Fran- 
cisco, April  16,  18S4. — (Special). — At  the  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  association,  on  March  21,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  on  and  after  the  21st  day  of  April,  1884, 
the  master  plumbers  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, doing  and  carrying  on  the  plumbing  and  gas-fitting 
business  in  said  city,  will  not  estimate  on  plumbing  and 
gas-fitting  for  others  than  owners  of  buildings,  or  for 
owners,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  buildings, 
employ  an  architect  to  furnish  them  with  plans  and  speci- 
fications. 

I  am  pleased  to  write  that  the  architects  of 
this  city  have,  as  a  rule,  given  us  much  encour- 
agement, and  we  now  have  every  hope  of  bring- 
ing about  the  much-needed  reform  in  sub-con- 
tracting. The  second  year  of  our  association 
offers  every  hope  of  a  good,  active  future.  Here- 
with I  post  you  copy  of  printed  directory  of 
membership. 

At  St.  Louis. — St.  Louis,  April  19,  1884. — 
(Special). — Th  .  plumbers  here  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  elevate  and  promote  the  interest  of 
the  business  of  those  engaged  in  it.  At  a  meet- 
ing held  on  April  15,  the  regular  semi-monthly 
meeting,  we  had  a  very  good  attendance.  Our 
present  membership  in  good  standing  is  ninety, 
with  a  prospective  increase,  as  we  are  making 
an  effort,  if  not  to  outstrip,  at  least  to  follow 
closely,  the  live  city  of  Chicago,  of  the  great  and 
liberal  state  of  Illinois.  At  our  next  meeting 
we  will  elect  delegates  to  attend  the  national  con- 
vention, which  is  to  meet  in  Baltimore  in  June. 
In  looking  over  your  valuable  paper  of  April  15, 
I  find  in  it  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the 
plumber,  both  as  a  guide  to  the  purchaser  of 
material  and  for  information  in  the  various  lines 
of  business.  If  its  guidance  is  followed,  it  can 
not  help  but  be  a  benefit  to  those  who  come  in 
contact  with  the  plumber,  who  may  need  his 
services,  as  well  as  the  plumber  who  serves  them 
in  business. 

The  National  Association — Announcement. — 
A  circular  letter  from  New  York,  dated  April 
19,  1884,  and  signed  "A.  Mead,  Chairman," 
states  that  the  executive  committee  of  the  na- 
tional association  has  adopted  the  same  plan  for 
representation  at  the  next  annual  meeting  as  laid 
out  last  year.  Cities  having  organizations  will 
be  entitled  to  representation  in  the  following 
order  :  Thirty  thousand  or  less,  one  delegate  ; 
between  30,000  and  50,000,  two  delegates  ;  be- 
tween 50,000  and  100,000,  three  delegates  ;  be- 
tween 100,000  and  150,000,  four  delegates  ;  all 
cities  with  a  population  over  150,000  shall  be 
represented  by  only  one  delegate  for  each  50,- 
000,  including  the  first  50,000  ;  cities  having  no 
organization,  one  delegate  who  can  produce  sat- 
isfactory vouchers  from  two  accredited  plumbers 
in  or  near  his  city.  It  is  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee has  also  decided  that  June  25  will  be  the 
most  feasible  time  to  open  the  national  associa- 
tion. It  is  also  urged  that  all  communications 
should  be  addressed,  hereafter,  to  "  Headquar- 
ters Executive  Committee,  992,  6th  ave.,  New 
York  City." 

BOARDS    OF    HEALTH. 

At  Lansing,  Mich.,  April  8,  1884. — The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  state  board  was  held  at  its 
office,  in  Lansing,  on  the  above  date.  The  mem- 
bers present  were  President  Avery,  Drs.  Lyster, 
Hazlewood,  Vaughan  and  Tyler,  and  Secretary 
Baker.  Dr.  Vaughan  read  a  paper,  prepared  by 
Dr.  C.  P.  Pengra,  which  gave  results  of  investi- 
gations relative  to  the  purification  of  water  by 
freezing.     Dr.  Pengra  found    that  freezing  does 


not  render  water  pure.  Ordinarily,  he  found 
less  infusoria  and  bacilli  in  ice  than  in  the  wa- 
ter from  which  it  was  frozen,  but  the  ice  con- 
tained them  in  parts  sufficient  to  preclude  its  use. 
His  conclusions  were,  that  in  harvesting  ice  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  get  it  from  a 
pure  source.  The  secretary  reported  registra- 
tions of  3,285  physicians  in  76  counties  in  the 
state.  The  number  reported  to  have  graduated 
was  3,251;  those  who  had  attended  some  college, 
but  had  not  graduated,  208;  those  who  had  not 
attended  any  college,  726.  The  graduates  were 
from  all  classes  of  medical  colleges,  hospitals, 
medical  societies,  etc.  The  number  of  different 
schools  of  medicine,  reported  in  this  sworn  state- 
ment, was  about  75,  including  "  cureopathic," 
"Indian,"  etc.  In  at  least  one  instance  it  was 
reported  that  the  sworn  statement  had  to  be 
signed  by  a  mark,  the  practitioner  being  unable 
even  to  write  his  own  name.  The  number  reg- 
istered as  belonging  to  the  four  most  prominent 
schools  of  medicine  were  as  follows  :  The  regu- 
lar, 1,533;  homeopathic,  490;  allopathic,  398; 
eclectic,  366.  The  proportion  of  graduates  to 
practitioners  was  as  follows  :  The  regular,  87 
per  cent;  homeopathic,  74  per  cent;  allopathic, 
81  per  cent;  eclectic,  47  per  cent.  It  was  de- 
cided to  print  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
health  officers  in  Michigan,  as  soon  as  full  re- 
turns are  received.  The  number  in  the  state  is 
nearly  1,400.  A  new  edition  of  the  documents 
on  the  prevention  and  restriction  of  scarlet  fever 
was  ordered,  the  last  edition  of  30,000  copies  be- 
ing nearly  exhausted.  It  was  also  decided  to 
publish  facts  relative  to  several  outbreaks  of 
trichiniasis  in  Michigan.  The  following  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Michigan  state  board  of  health 
respectfully  and  earnestly  memorialize  congress  to  pass 
the  bill  introduced  into  the  house  of  representatives, 
January  8,  1884,  by  the  Hon.  Casey  Young,  or  some  simi- 
lar bill  providing  for  the  prevention  of  the  introduction 
of  infectious  diseases  into  the  United  States,  and  for  pro- 
curing information  relating  to  climatic  and  other  condi- 
tions affecting  the  public  health. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  national  board  of  health 
the  best  existing,  and  the  proper,  agency  to  carry  on  the 
work,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  resolution. 

The  board  recommended  for  use  in  the  schools, 
as  a  valuable  text-book  on  physiology  and  hy- 
giene, Martin's  "  Human  Body,"  and  Dr.  Eli  F. 
Brown's  "  Alcohol,  Its  Effects  on  Body  and 
Mind."  The  work  of  the  board  during  the  past 
quarter  included  the  following  :  Arranging  a 
sanitary  convention  at  Hillsdale  ;  making  a  com- 
pilation of  the  public  health  laws  of  Michigan  ; 
issuing  blanks  for  the  returns  of  the  new  health 
officers  in  every  city,  village  and  township  in 
Michigan,  etc. 

At  Neiu  Orleans. — The  new  board  of  health 
consists  of  the  following  members  :  Drs.  Faget, 
Kells  and  Van  Gohren,  of  the  old  board,  and 
Drs.  Holt,  Oliphant  and  Salomon,  and  Messrs. 
Shakspeare  and  Smallwood,  new  members.  The 
board  organized  by  electing  Dr.  Joseph  Holt 
president,  and  Dr.  Herrick  secretary.  Resolu- 
tions were  adopted  relative  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  quarantine  laws  of  the  state,  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  (1)  That  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  board 
to  apply  quarantine  restrictions  against  all  boards 
where  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  exist,  to 
the  limit  of  the  law,  and,  if  necessary,  will  advise 
total  suspension  of  all  communication  with  such 
ports,  while  so  infected  ;  (2)  That  the  board  will 
maintain  its  past  prerogatives  as  a  department  of 
the  state  government,  but  solicits  the  co-opera- 
tion and  confidence  of  all  organizations  endeav- 
oring to  promote  or  protect  the  public  health  ; 
(3)  That  the  requirements  of  the  board  shall  be 
open  to  boards  of  health  or  other  states  and 
other  health  associations  ;  that  the  president  shall 
make  public,  from  day  to  day,  the  condition  of 
the  public  health,  and  that  in  the  event  that  yel- 
low fever  should  be  introduced  into  the  state,  to 
communicate  such  facts  without  delay  to  the  ex- 
changes and  commercial  bodies  in  New  Orleans, 
and  to  the  boards  of  health  in  other  cities  and 
states  ;  (4)  That  the  co-operation  of  the  several 
exchanges  and  commercial  bodies  of  New  Orleans 
is  solicited  in  the  sanitary  work  of  the  board, 
and  in  the  proper,  intelligent  and  effective  appli- 
cation of  the  sanitary  and  quarantine  laws  of  the 


state  ;  (5)  That  the  confidence  of  other  boards  of 
health,  and  health  associations  of  other  states, 
maybe  established  on  a  firm  and  enduring  basis; 
(6)  That  the  board  will  guard  with  sleepless  vig- 
ilance approaches  from,  and  to,  that  state, 
through  lake  Borgne,  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
Berwick's  bay,  and  the  board  calls  upon  the 
states  of  Texas,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Flor- 
ida to  exercise  a  like  effective  control  from  the 
seacoast  in  those  states  ;  (7)  That  having  thus 
declared  its  purposes  and  policy,  the  board  ex- 
pects that  no  credence  will  be  given  at  home  or 
abroad  to  any  reports  respecting  the  state  of  the 
public  health  in  that  city  or  state,  and  that  are 
not  sanctioned  or  verified  by  the  action  of  the 
board  or  its  duly  appointed  officers.  The  fol- 
lowing sanitary  inspectors  were  elected  :  First 
district,  Dr.  J.  L.  Posey  ;  second  district,  Dr. 
Charles  Faget  ;  third  district,  Dr.  A.  M.  Berret; 
fourth  district,  Dr.  Mandeville;  fifth  district, 
Dr.  S.  L.  Powlet;  sixth  and  seventh  districts, 
Dr.  P.  B.  McCutcheon.  Drs.  J.  H.  P.  Wise 
and  Carson  were  elected  quarantine  officers. 

At  Chicago,  April  16. — The  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Illinois  state  board  of  health  was  held  at 
the  Grand  Pacific  hotel,  this  city,  on  April  16. 
There  were  present,  Secretary  John  H.  Rauch, 
Drs.  Newton  Bateman,  W.  A.  Haskell,  W.  B. 
McKinzie,  A.  L.  Clark  and  R.  Ludlam.  The 
quarterly  report  of  the  secretary  showed  that 
152  certificates  for  the  practice  of  medicine  had 
been  issued  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31. 
The  report  further  stated  that  small-pox  had 
reappeared  at  a  few  points  in  the  state,  but  that 
no  danger  existed.  Only  a  few  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  had  been  reported.  The  facts  relative  to 
the  appearance  of  the  supposed  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  among  cattle,  in  Effingham  county,  as 
already  reported  fully  in  the  daily  papers,  were 
given.  The  conclusion  was  reached  by  the  vet- 
erinary experts  that  the  disease  was  not  the  foot 
and  mouth  disease. 


THE    CHECK-VALVE. 

Chicago,  111.,  April  24. — [To  the  Editor.] — 
In  presenting  our  cut  of  a  check- valve  to  the 
readers  of  The  Sanitary  News,  we  did  not 
expect  to  startle  the  world  by  an  announcement 
of  a  wonderful  discovery.  We  merely  wished 
to  show  that  we  made  a  reliable  check-valve  and 
air- vent,  and  remind  the  plumbers  of  the  uses 
to  which  a  check-valve  could  be  put,  as  the  use 
of  check-valves,  in  connection  with  plumbing, 
has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  for  lack  of 
one  that  could  be  entirely  depended  upon.  Mr. 
Whiteford  claims  that  the  vent  is  old,  as  he  has 
used  one  made  of  a  copper  ball,  and  a  rubber 
ball  for  the  past  six  months.  To  this  we  will 
say  that  six  months  "  is  nowhere,"  as  drawings 
of  our  patent  water-closet,  granted  to  us-Jan.  2, 
1882,  show  a  cut  of  the  vent  ;  this  is  eighteen 
months  previous  to  Mr.  Whiteford's  claim,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  length  of  time  we  used  the 
vent  in  experimenting,  before  the  application  for 
the  closet  patent  was  put  in.  The  vent  cut 
shown  in  The  Sanitary  News  by  us  is  the 
first  separate  cut  of  the  vent  ;  but  parties  hav- 
ing our  temporary  catalogue,  dated  Oct.  20, 
1882,  will  see,  on  page  S,  a  cut  of  our  vent  in 
connection  with  a  low-pressure  closet.  We  had 
sold  the  vents  long  before  the  separate  cut  was 
made. 

Enclosed  find  sketches  of  the  Kelly  air-vent 
and  check-valve,  tight  tank  and  one-pipe  system; 
also  of  a  job  done  by  us  in  the  Boulevard  flats. 
No.  1440  Michigan  avenue,  in  July,  [883, 
identically  the  same  as  shown  by  Mr.  Whiteford. 
[These  drawings  came  too  late  lobe  reproduced. 
— Ed.]  The  vents  have  been  used  also  in  the 
Howland  block,  the  Chicago  and  Atlantic  rail- 
way  depot,  and  other  prominent  buildings  lot- 
over  a  year. 

Although  we  used  our  own  check-valves  we 
never  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  we  had  done 
anything  new  or  wonderful.  In  fact,  we  can- 
not see  how  a  man  could  be  a  plumber  unless  lie 
knew    the    use    of  a   check-valve. 

\  outs  Respectfully, 
John  Kelly,  of    fhos.  Kelly  &  l'.ros. 
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Chicago,  April  is,  1884.— [Tothe  Editor.]— 
In  the  last  issue  of  your  valuable  and  useful 
journal,  I  noticed  an  article  about  an  automatic 
apparatus  to  supply  the  upper  stories  of  build- 
ings, where  the  water  will  not  rise  at  all  times, 
but  will  do  so  at  intervals.  The  writer  of  the 
article  states  that  he  has  had  an  apparatus  of 
that  kind  in  operation  nearly  a  year.  I  have  had 
two  of  them  in  use  for  a  longer  period  than  that. 
In  November,  1882,  I  put  one  in  for  N.  O. 
Williams  &  Co.,  Nos.  197  and  199  East  Adams 
street,  and  in  March,  1883,  one  for  E.  B.  Pres- 
ton &  Co.,  at  their  factory,  Nos.  415  and  417 
Fifth  avenue.  They  are,  both  of  them,  tank 
check-valves,  connections  and  all  exactly  like  the 
diagrams  shown  in  your  last  issue.  I  do  not 
write  this  with  the  intention  of  claiming  to  be  the 
one  who  first  conceived  the  idea,  although  it  oc- 
curred to  me  over  three  years  ago,  and  at  that 
time  I  explained  its  operation  to  one  of  my  work- 
men. This  is  only  to  show  how  two  parties  can 
form  the  same  ideas.     Yours  respectfully, 

P.  Harvey. 

NEW    YORK    STUPIDITY. 

Chicago,  111.,  April  24. — [To  the  Editor.] — 
The  imposition  which  is  being  attempted  in  New 
York  by  a  self-constituted  "organ "of  master 
plumbers,  in  attempting  to  break  up  the  organi- 
zation of  the  national  association,  and  foisting 
one  of  its  own  ftpon  the  master  plumbers,  is  par- 
alleled only  by  the  stupidity  of  the  undertaking. 
That  the  Chicago  association  has  been  faithful 
in  its  allegiance,  seems  to  have  given  occasion  to 
a  ridiculous  slur  upon  this  association  and  one 
of  its  most  honored  members.  Like  Chicago, 
he  is  still  "on  deck,"  however,  and,  though  he 
may  "sometimes  drop  into  poetry,"  I  notice 
that  he  is  often  heard  from  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way,  and  probably  will  be  again.        Plumber. 


FOUNDATIONS   AND   FOUNDATION 

WALLS. 

William  T.  Comstock,  of  New  York,  has  just 
published  a  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of 
George  T.  Powell's  work  on  "  Foundations  and 
Foundation  Walls."  This  work  discusses  a  sub- 
ject to  which  little  attention  is  given  by  archi- 
tects and  builders,  and  the  general  public  have 
little  conception  of  the  importance  of  proper 
foundations.  One  has  not  far  to  look,  in  Chi- 
cago, for  example,  to  find  buildings  settling  un- 
equally, and  walls  consequently  badly  cracked. 
This  occurs  not  only  in  the  high  business  blocks, 
but  in  the  smaller  dwelling-houses  of  the  city.  It 
is  an  every  day  occurence  simply  to  level  the  un- 
even ground  and  place  foundation  stones  almost 
upon  the  surface,  and  for  our  larger  buildings 
the  walls  are  often  placed  only  a  few  feet  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  character  of  the 
ground  is  such  that  excellent  foundations  can  be 
secured,  but  builders  are  either  ignorant  of  this 
fact,  or  carelessly  disregard  it.  This  book  is  in- 
tended for  guidance  in  all  classes  of  buildings, 
pile-driving,  building,  stones  and  bricks,  pier 
and  wall  construction,  mortars,  limes,  cements, 
concretes,  stuccos,  etc.  It  consists  of  practical 
explanations  of  the  various  methods  of  building 
foundation  walls  for  all  kinds  of  buildings;  tables 
of  the  weights  of  materials,  etc. ;  the  kind  of 
material  used,  the  leads,  stone,  and  the  size  of 
wall  piers,  etc.;  the  use  of  piles  in  foundations; 
plastering,  mortars,  limes  and  cements.  It  also 
contains  extracts  from  the  New  York  building 
laws,  with  notes.  Added  to  this  is  a  treatise  on 
foundations,  with  practical  illustrations  of  the 
method  of  isolated  piers  as  practiced  in  Chicago. 
This  treatise  is  written  by  Mr.  Frederick  Bau- 
mann,  a  well-known  architect,  of  this  city.  That 
portion  of  the  book  written  by  Mr.  Powell  con- 
tains sixty-four  illustrations,  while  Mr.  Bau- 
mann's  article  is  illustrated  with  nineteen  wood 
cuts.  Mr.  Baumann  discusses  the  art  of  con- 
structing foundations  under  two  heads  of  treating 
the  ground  and  building  the  base.  He  gives 
practical  illustrations  of  the  defects  in  buildings 
caused  by  improper  preparation  of  foundations 
in  prominent  buildings  in  Chicago.  This  valu- 
able book  contains  166  pages,  and  is  sold  at  $2.00. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

PERSONAL. 

John  P.  Haller  has  been  elected  city  civil  en- 
gineer, for  Lima,  Ohio,  for  the  third  term. 

Dr.  II.  L.  Pease  has  been  appointed  health 
officer  of  Hyde  Park. 

BIDS    AND    CONTRACTS. 

Hemberle  &  Co. are  the  lowest  bidders  for  the 
superstructure  of  the  Centre  avenue  viaduct,  of 
this  city,  agreeing  to  do  the  work  for  $61,380. 

Messrs.  Mortimer  &  Tapper,  of  this  city,  have 
been  given  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  building  of  the  Home  Fire  Insurance  com- 
pany, at  the  corner  of  LaSalle  and  Adams 
streets. 

The  lowest  bidder  for  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  new  insane  hospital,  at  Evansville, 
Ind.,  was  P.  H.  McCormick,  of  Columbus,  at 
$285,585  ;  the  lowest  bidder  for  the  insane  hos- 
pital, at  Richmond,  was  Aaron  Campbell,  of 
Winchester,  at  $269,761. 

[Continued  on  page  viii.] 

SANITARY  AND  BUILDING    PATENTS. 

295,908.  Plumbers'  Trap.  Thomas  Dark,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.     Filed  April  11,  1883. 


This  is  a  stench  trap  for  water-closets,  sewer-sinks, 
etc.,  formed  of  two  sizes  of  pipe,  each  having  the  same 
thickness  of  wall,  a  smaller  size  adapted  to  extend  from 
the  closet,  or  through  part  to  he  drained  to  a  point,  D,  to 
a  larger  size  adapted  to  extend  from  that  point  of  the 
outlet  to  the  sewer  or  larger  pipe. 

295,926.  Filter.  James  M.  Learned,  Boston,  assignor 
to  Dexter  F.  Bennet,  Summerville,  Mass.  Filed  June  *6, 
1883. 

295,931.  Manufacturer  of  Artificial  Stone.  Mon- 
roe McNamara,  Mexico,  Mo.     Filed  December  26,  1883. 

295,969.  Air  and  Dust  Separator.  John  P.  Ander- 
son, San  Francisco,  Cal.,  assignor  of  one-half  to  Spivalo 
and  Forman,  same  place.     Filed  Jan.  7,  1884. 

995,989.  Ventilating  Door.  Henry  W.  Eastman, 
Baltimore,  Md.     Filed  September  10,  1883. 

296,031.  Faucet.  Hugo  Mattulath,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  assignor  to  the  Security  Package  Company,  same 
place.     Filed  September  17,  1883. 

996,035.  Door  and  Panel  Work.  William  Miller, 
Oakland,  Cal.     Filed  December  26.  1883. 

296,071.  AlR-CoOLlNG  REFRIGERATOR.  David  Sander- 
son. Ottawa,  111.     Filed  Jan.  24,  1884. 

296,093.  Hose-Coupling.  Thomas  C.  Wells,  Sandy 
Hill,  N.  V.     Filed  May  3,  1883.     ' 

296,101.  Hot-Blast  Stove.  Joseph  J.  Airey,  Pitts- 
burgh.    Filed  Sept.  18,  1883. 

296.131.  Paving  Block.  Robert  Campbell,  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  assignor  to  himself  and  George  Baird,  same 
place,  and  George  Porter,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 
Filed  Dec.  5, 1883. 

This  pavement  is  composed  of  a  series  of  fire  clay 
blocks  and  an  interposed  binder  of  asphaltum,  or  cement. 

296,158.  Weather-Strip.  David  Gibbins,  Joppa,  Ind., 
assignor  of  two-thirds  to  Albert  Hagee  and  Edmund 
Thompson,  both  of  same  place.     Filed  Dec.  15,  18t3. 

296,163.  Felt  Roofing.  Levi  Haas  and  Dennis  Ho- 
warth,  Chester,  Pa.    Filed  Jan.  7,  1884. 

296,181.  Stop-Cock  Box  for  Water  or  Gas-Pipes. 
Alonzo  Keteham,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Filed  October  20,  1883. 

This  is  an  expansible  box  or  casing,  composed  of  two 
telescopical  parts  constructed  with  elliptical  contiguous 
surfaces. 

296,229.  Door-Check.  Frank  Munford  Sears,  E.  Sagi- 
naw, Mich.    Filed  Jan.  12,  1884. 

296,236.  Feeder  for  Tile  and  Sewer-Pipe  Ma- 
chines. John  S.  Smith,  Jackson,  Mich.  Filed  Jan.  28, 
1881. 

296,276.  Brick  Machine.  Francis  S.  Comstock,  Keo- 
kuk, Iowa,  assignor  to  Felix  T.  Hughes,  Wells  M.  Irwin, 
Charles  S.  Whitney,  and  F.  M.  Stafford,  all  of  same  place. 
Filed  Jan.  3,  1884. 

296,289.  Process  of  Generating  Gas.  Gomer  Jones, 
Washington,  D.  C,  assignor  to  the  Standard  Feeder  Fuel, 


Iron  and    Steel  Company,  of  New  York. 
1884. 


Filed  Jan.  11, 


S:iin<;    inventor,  assignor 
Renewed  Jan.  II,  1884, 
John    Balllie,     Salem,    (). 


296,290.     Gas-Generator. 
to  same.     Filed  Jan.  29,  1888. 

296,305.     Brick-Machine. 
Filed  Feb.  20,  1884. 

296.315.  Klevatob.  Henry  Chandler,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 
Filed  July  17,  1883. 

296,320.  Gas  Burner  for  Heating  and  LIGHTING 
Rooms.  Benjamin  Enoch,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Filed  Jan. 
13,  1883. 

296.324.  Fire  and  Wateb-PbOOB  Paint.  Marlon  O. 
Fisher,  Allen's  Hill,  N.  Y.     Filed  Jan.  9.  1884. 

296.398.  Brick  Nozzle  for  Gas-Furnace  Pipes. 
John  Evans,  Aetna,  Pa.,  assignor  of  one-half  to  George 
A.  Chalfant,  same  place.     Filed  June  1,  1883. 

296.399.  Heating-Furnace.  Same  inventor,  assignor 
to  same.     Filed  same  date. 

296,410.  Sash  Weight.  Charles  E.  Heiss,  Chicago, 
assignor  of  one-haL  to  James  N.  Raymond,  same  place. 
Fi'ed  Dec.  20,  1883. 


296,458.  Adjustable  Cresting  for  Buildings. 
Timothy  Rogers,  Springfield,  O.,  assignor  to  the  Rogers 
Foundation  company,  same  place.     Filed  March  24,  1883. 

296,488.  Street-Cleaning  Machine.  Beekman  Van 
Gaasbeek,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.     Filed  Sep.  28,  1882. 

296,494.  Apparatus  for  Operating  Window-Shades. 
Reuben  S.  Whittier,  Boston,  Mass.    Filed   Aug.  20,  1883. 

296,511.  Safety-Catch  for  Elevator.  August  J. 
Becker  and  Joseph  Young,  Mount  Carmel,  Pa.  Filed  Jan. 
24,  1884. 

296.548.  Air-Filter.  Henry  Flad,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
F'iled  June  14,  1883. 

296,573.  Refrigerator.  James  Jackson,  New  York. 
Filed  Dee.  17,  1883. 

296,580.  Odorless  Privy-Seat  or  Chair.  Franklin 
P.  Kendall.  Tumwater,  Wash.     Filed  May  25,  1883. 


296,581.  Wood  Pavement.  James  Kerr,  London,  Eng. 
Filed  Dec.  18,  1883. 

296,634.  Ventilating-Apparatus.  Joseph  Sellwood, 
Simon  Jones,  Harry  Ishpeing,  Michigan.  Filed  Oct.  8, 
1883. 
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Current  Topics. 

The  evidence  submitted  by  The  Sanitary  News,  in  a 
recent  issue,  that  there  is  an  apparent  causative  relation 
between  filth  and  diphtheria  is  strengthened  by  the  following 
from  the  last  report  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Chamberlain,  secretary  of 
the  Connecticut  state  board  of  health.  The  pronounced 
reputation  of  Dr.  Chamberlain  as  a  sanitarian  gives  unusual 
weight  to  his  observations.  He  says  :  "  The  disease  (diph- 
theria, in  Hartford,)  still  lingers  in  the  unsanitary  quarters, 
and  by  its  persistence  shows  its  relation  to  filth  as  a  nour- 
isher  of  the  virus,  if  it  does  not  produce  it  directly.  The 
view  is  gaining  ground  very  rapidly  that  diphtheria  and 
scarlet  fever  can  arise  without  any  connection  with  a  pre- 
ceding case.  This  does  not  imply  spontaneous  generation 
at  all,  but  that  innocent  germs  acquire  malignancy  by  the 
favoring  conditions  the  decaying  filth  offers  for  their 
growth  ;  just  as  oxygen  under  certain  conditions  is  ozone, 
so  these  germs  are  transformed  or  acquire  new  properties. 
Many  of  the  country  physicians,  who  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunities to  investigate  such  topics,  believe  that  these  diseases  J 
can  arise  without  any  connection  with  a  preceding  case. 
Nearly  every  month  cases  are  reported  that  present  every 
appearance  of  entire  isolation  from  any  other  case.  Another 
explanation  is  that  these  germs  are  more  or  less  universally 
diffused  and  develop  under  favorable  circumstances,  just  as 
a  new  crop  of  plants  before  wholly  unknown  will  spring  up 
when  a  lot  is  cleared  of  trees,  or  the  conditions  of  the  soil 
are  radically  changed.  These  subjects  occupy  the  attention 
of  so  many  keen  students  that  the  solution  must  come  before 
long." 


The  Sanitarian  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  the  statement 
made  in  the  April  number  that  physicians  are  not  essentially 
sanitarians,  but  is  in  error,  in  one  instance,  certainly,  when 
it  adds :  "  Preventive  medicine  is  at  best  only  taught  ele- 
mentarily in  a  few  medical  colleges,  and  in  these  as  an 
addendum  to  some  other  subject  deemed  to  be  more  import- 
ant,— in  none  systematically  as  a  pre-requisite  to  graduation." 
In  the  Chicago  Medical  College  a  distinct  chair  of  state 
medicine  and  public  hygiene  is  established,  and  during  the 
first  half  of  the  regular  six  months'  course  of  the  past  winter 
lectures  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Oscar  C.  DeWolf,  commis- 
sioner of  health  of  this  city,  covering  the  following  subjects: 
Vital  statistics ;  the  natural  history  of  national  epidemics ; 
the  hygiene  of  occupation  ;  personal  hygiene  ;  disinfection  ; 
municipal  and  village  sanitation  ;  soil  and  water  pollution  ; 
selection  of  site  for  village  or  home  ;  drainage  ;  house  con- 
struction; the  school-house  and  accessories;  heating  and  ven- 
tilation ;  abattoirs  ;  disposal  of  the  dead.  This  would  seem 
to  be  something  more  than  elementary  teaching,  and  in  the 
range  of  subjects  considered  is  probably  the  most  complete 
course  of  lectures  on  state  medicine  to  which  any  class  of 
medical  students  in  the  country  has  listened  the  past  winter. 


The  true  relation  of  the  plumber  to  the  public  is  being 
more  and  more  generally  understood.  An  indication  of  this 
is  found  in  the  following  from  the  columns  of  a  medical 
journal, —  The  Hahnemannian  Monthly  :  "Once  the  name  of 
plumber  was  never  mentioned  without  a  sneer  or  a  joke. 
Once   the    plumber   was   the    householder's   worst   enemy. 


'  Scamped '  work  was  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception  ;  joints 
were  made  in  the  clumsiest  fashion  ;  leaks  were  puttied  ; 
and  the  use  of  traps  was  practically  discarded.  Now,  in 
every  large  city  there  is  a  master  plumbers'  association ; 
there  are  discussions  about  the  best  methods  of  scientific 
plumbing;  men  who  do  disreputable  work  are  frowned  upon 
by  their  brethren  of  the  craft;  and  the  conscientious  edu- 
cated plumber  is  one  of  the  householder's  best  friends, — 
working  with  the  family  physician  in  preventing,  as  well  as 
fighting  disease.  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  possibly 
in  other  cities,  also,  we  now  have  schools  for  plumbing, 
where  the  trade  is  taught  as  it  should  be.  The  cities  have 
adopted  plumbing  regulations,  which  have  done  incalculable 
good,  though  yet  far  from  perfect.  There  are  frequent 
arrests  in  New  York  for  the  violation  of  these  laws,  and 
plumbers  and  builders  are  now  forced  to  obey  the  laws  of 
health.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  criticise  these  regu- 
lations, the  defects  of  which  will  doubtless  disappear  in  time, 
but  to  point  to  the  fact  that  their  very  existence  is  one  of 
the  undeniable  proofs  of  the  advance  of  sanitary  science." 
It  is  hoped  that  the  time  will  speedily  come  when  a  school 
can  be  opened  in  Chicago  for  the  better  education  of 
plumbers,  in  the  science  and  art  of  their  trade.  It  is  found 
absolutely  impossible  to  secure  sufficient  competent  em- 
ployes to  perform  the  work  which  is  in  hand  in  this  city 
to-day.  Master  plumbers  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
improve  the  character  of  plumbing  complain  bitterly  about 
the  incompetency  of  workmen. 


The  Massachusetts  legislature  has  amended  the  law  re- 
lating to  town  boards  of  health,  so  that  the  entire  board  of 
selectmen,  instead  of  the  chairman,  shall  constitute  the 
board  of  health  of  each  town,  together  with  two  other  per- 
sons appointed  by  them. 


The  Suffolk  district  medical  society  recently  held  a 
meeting  in  Boston,  at  which  the  disposal  of  sewage  was  the 
subject  of  discussion.  Dr.  H.  J.  Barnes,  who  has  made  a 
close  study  of  the  subject,  read  a  paper  on  "  sewerage  sys- 
tems and  the  epuration  of  sewerage  by  irrigation  and  agri- 
culture." His  paper,  summarized,  stated  that  the  present 
methods  of  collecting  the  sewage  in  cesspools  or  under- 
ground conduits,  the  discharge  of  which  is  a  danger  to  the 
public  health  and  comfort,  will  have  to  be  abandoned  in 
favor  of  that  system  which  shall  dispose  of  the  sewage  and 
purify  it  in  some  economical  manner  ;  failing  to  do  this, 
some  of  our  large  rivers  must  be  utilized  for  sewerage 
systems,  or  expensive  metropolitan  systems  must  be  con- 
structed, both  of  which  courses  have  proved  unsatisfactory, 
or  failed  utterly  in  the  old  world.  In  Massachusetts,  there 
were  annually  ten  thousand  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and 
many  of  them  were  traced  to  imperfect  sewerage.  After  ex- 
tensive experience,  it  has  been  decided  that  sewage  must  be 
disposed  of  by  sending  it  on  the  land.  The  highly  satis- 
factory experience  of  Dantzic,  where  the  sewage  was  turned 
on  a  barren,  sandy  island,  which  has  since  been  turned  into 
a  fertile  farm,  is  a  lesson  to  our  northern  cities,  because  the 
cold  at  Dantzic  is  as  great  as  it  is  here.  The  Vistula  is 
frozen  over  from  the  middle  of  November  to  March,  but  the 
lowest  temperature  reached  by  the  sewage  at  the  mouth 
of  the  sewer  is  370  F.     The  irrigation  is  continued  all  the 
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winter  with  as  much  success  as  in  the  summer.  The  scheme 
of  building  a  metropolitan  sewer  from  Natick  to  tide  water, 
should  be  held  back  until  the  question  as  to  compelling  each 
municipality  to  care  for  its  own  sewage  on  vegetable  farms 
shall  have  been  tried.  The  soil  is  a  chemical  laboratory, 
a  perfect  filter,  the  combination  of  oxidization  and  vegeta- 
tion destroying  germ  life  in  the  sewage. 

Dr.  George  B.  Shattuck  briefly  discussed  the  paper 
stating  that  the  character  of  climate  and  soil,  the  seasons, 
the  market,  the  dilution  of  the  sewage,  etc.,  made  irrigation 
impracticable.  Mr.  E.  W.  Bowditch  thought  that  a  sewage 
farm,  regarded  in  a  financial  sense,  depended  entirely  upon 
physical  conditions.  Any  farther  north  than  Boston  it 
would  hardly  seem  possible  to  irrigate.  Artificial  filters 
might  be  constructed  that  would  at  least  clarify,  if  not  purify. 
Eighty-four  towns  out  of  three  hundred  and  forty-six  in  the 
state  have  water-works,  and  only  twenty-six  of  the  former 
number  have  a  sewerage  system — an  unfortunate  state  of 
things  which  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people  will  not 
allow  to  last  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Dr.  S.  H. 
Durgin,  of  the  Boston  board  of  health,  believed  Boston  had 
as  nearly  a  natural  system  of  sewerage  as  could  be  secured. 
This  city  is  fortunately  located  near  the  sea,  and  the  outfalls 
for  the  drainage  are  placed  in  deep  water.  Mr,  A.  H. 
French  of  Brookline,  said  that  in  no  part  of  the  state, 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  Boston,  were  there  even  two 
or  three  square  miles  of  land  level  enough  for  irrigation 
purposes. 

Dr.  James  Robert  Ward,  president  of  the  state  board 
of  health  of  Maryland,  died  at  his  home  in  Govanstown,  on 
April  29,  after  a  short  illness  with  peritonitis.  Dr.  Ward  was 
born  at  Sassafras  Neck,  Md.,  in  1808,  and  studied  medicine 
under  the  late  Dr.  Nathaniel  Potter,  in  Baltimore.  His  first 
field  of  practice  was  among  the  mountains  of  western  Mary- 
land, owing  to  his  own  ill-health.  In  1857  he  removed  to 
Baltimore  county.  He  was  prominent  as  a  physician,  a  sani- 
tarian, and  as  a  philanthropist. 


The  museum  of  hygiene,  as  it  has  been  fostered  and 
built  up  by  Dr.  Browne,  of  the  navy,  is  a  very  worthy  index 
of  the  position  which  sanitary  science  occupies  in  the  affairs 
of  to-day.  There  are  representatives  of  the  best  known 
sanitary  appliances  on  the  market,  set  up  and  supplied  with 
water,  air,  or  whatever  is  required  to  show  their  proper 
action.  If  there  were  more  room  at  the  disposal  of  Dr. 
Browne,  for  the  display  of  articles,  The  Sanitary  News 
would  strongly  urge  the  manufacturers  of  sanitary  apparatus 
to  correspond  with  the  museum  concerning  the  exhibition  of 
their  wares.  The  library  of  the  museum  contains  very  many 
books  on  hygiene,  which  are  rare,  and  this  feature  alone 
renders  it  of  incomparable  value  as  a  library  of  reference. 
There  are  over  $30,000  worth  of  material  on  exhibition  in 
the  rooms,  and  the  display  offers  a  most  instructive  collec- 
tion to  the  person  who  would  surround  himself  with  the 
most  healthful  conditions. 


In  the  International  health  exhibition,  which  opened  at 
London  on  May  6,  one  of  the  chief  attractions  is  a  model 
London  street  of  olden  time,  admirably  illustrative  of  early 
English    domestic     and    ecclesiastical    architecture,     This 


mediaeval  thoroughfare,  with  its  quaint  gabled  dwellings 
and  picturesque  shops,  each  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
the  city  guilds,  is  entered  at  one  end  by  a  gothic  archway 
representing  a  gate  of  the  old  city  of  London  ;  and  at  the 
other  end  stand  an  old  church  and  monastery.  Opposite  is 
an  armourer's  shop,  wherein  a  master  armourer,  assisted  by 
his  'prentices,  is  seen  plying  his  craft.  In  the  section  re- 
served for  the  dwelling-house  will  be  placed  models  of  many 
houses  of  different  degrees,  from  the  sumptuous  mansion  of 
the  well-to-do  to  the  simple  cottage  of  the  poor,  including 
examples  of  "  flat  "  systems  of  dwelling,  to  which  English 
folk,  with  the  tradition  of  "every  man's  house  his  castle" 
fixed  in  their  minds,  stubbornly  refuse  to  adopt.  Furniture, 
glass,  china,  wall  papers  (poisonous  and  non-poisonous), 
baths,  lifts,  stoves  and  grates,  and  innumerable  other  neces- 
sities of  the  home,  will  be  exhibited,  including  appliances 
for  better  drainage,  better  lighting,  and  greater  safety  in 
cases  of  fire.  A  large  building  called  La  Ville  de  Paris 
is  designed  to  illustrate  by  models  and  diagrams  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  French  metropolis. 


The  American  medical  association,  at  its  last  meeting  in 
Washington,  passed  a  resolution  asking  congress  to  make 
adequate  appropriations  for  the  prosecution  of  scientific 
researches  relating  to  the  etiology  and  prevention  of  infec- 
tious diseases,  these  appropriations  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  national  board  of  health.  Dr.  Stern- 
berg, of  the  army,  offered  the  resolution  which  was  referred 
to  a  committee  to  present  to  both  houses  of  congress. 

Plumbing  is  taught  practically  and  scientifically  in  the 
trade  schools  of  New  York.  A  daily  paper  of  that  city 
recently  caused  an  inspection  to  be  made  of  the  work  and 
teaching,  and  the  report  made  included  the  following : 
The  plumbing  shop  was  the  last  one  visited,  and  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting.  More  than  thirty  young 
fellows  were  at  work  at  what  is  technically  known  as 
"wiping  joints,"  that  is,  joining  two  pipes  with  melted  lead. 
The  instruction  in  the  plumbing  shop  is  practical  on  two 
evenings  of  the  week,  and  scientific  on  the  third.  The. 
practical  instruction  includes  dressing  pipe,  making  lead 
joints,  wipe  joints,  sand  bends,  lead  safes,  fitting  up  baths, 
basins,  boilers,  sinks,  wash-tubs,  water-closets,  etc.  The 
scientific  instruction  is  upon  the  proper  arrangement  of 
service  and  water  pipes,  and  upon  drainage  and  ventilation. 
Many  of  the  pupils  of  this  class  are  helpers  during  the  day 
in  city  shops,  and  thus  get  a  chance  in  the  evening  of  doing 
the  work  themselves  which  they  see  others  do  during  the 
day.  Each  man  has  practical  work  to  do  ;  he  has  his 
plumber's  furnace  and  lead  pot  in  front  of  him,  the  heat 
being  furnished  by  Bunsen  gas-burners.  Upon  the  charts 
and  blackboards  are  cuts  showing  the  arrangement  of  differ- 
ent systems  of  pipes  for  boilers,  water-closets,  trap  ventilation, 
etc.  A  boiler  and  sink  fitted  up  with  elaborate  arrangements 
for  hot  and  cold  water,  all  done  by  the  young  men  of  the 
schools,  took  a  prize  for  workmanship  at  the  last  American 
institute  fair,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  that  the 
building  occupied  by  the  bricklayers  was  put  up  by  the 
pupils  last  autumn,  and  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  brick- 
work. The  classes  in  bricklaying,  plastering  and  plumbing 
are  full  this  winter,  and  bonuses  have  been  offered  for  the 
privilege  of  joining. 
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BOSTON'S  IMPROVED  SEWERAGE. 

At  the  time  the  great  intercepting  system  of  sewers, 
with  the  pumping-works,  was  set  in  operation  in  Boston,  the 
technical  and  daily  press  gave  elaborate  and  detailed 
accounts  of  the  system  and  the  work  it  was  expected  to  per- 
form. Now  that  the  works  have  been  in  operation  for 
nearly  four  months,  a  brief  account  of  the  condition  in 
which  the  works  were  found  may  not  prove  uninteresting. 
Boston,  built  on  a  series  of  hills,  having  its  sewers  emptying 
into  Charles  river  on  the  north  and  west,  and  into  the  main 
harbor  and  South  bay  on  the  east,  had  to  be  surrounded  by 
the  intercepting  sewer  system,  and  each  sewer  picked  up  at 
the  point  where  it  emptied  into  the  river  or  harbor. 
Branches  also  had  to  be  constructed  in  a  similar  manner  to 
pick  up  South  Boston,  Roxbury  and  Brookline  sewers. 
Hence,  branches  extended  from  the  main  sewer  like  fingers 
from  a  hand.  The  pumping-station  is  located  on  a  point  of 
land  from  that  part  of  Boston  known  as  Dochester,  running 
out  into  Dorchester  bay.  From  the  pumping-station  to  the 
initial  point  of  the  intercepting  sewer  is  about  five  miles,  and 
in  the  system  there  are  about  eleven  miles  of  sewers  now 
constructed.  The  smallest  portion  of  the  sewer  is  three  and 
one-half  feet  by  two  feet,  egg-shaped,  from  which  the  sewer 
increases  to  ten  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter,  circular, 
at  the  pumping-station.  The  first  building  reached  in  this 
system  of  sewerage  disposal  is  the  "filth-hoist."  Before 
reaching  this  point,  the  sewer  divides  into  two  sewers  run- 
ning parallel  and  close  together.  The  sewer  at  this  point  is 
fourteen  feet  below  mean  low-water  mark,  or  grade  zero, 
and  thirty-two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  In  the 
"  filth-hoist "  are  located  two  screening  cages  in  each  sewer, 
placed  in  pairs,  so  that  one  will  perform  duty  in  each  sewer 
while  the  other  is  being  cleaned.  These  cages  are  made  of 
iron  bars  one  inch  apart,  the  bottom  being  a  heavy  piece  of 
perforated  iron.  These  cages  arrest  any  solid  matters  which, 
if  allowed  to  pass  them,  might  obstruct  the  pumps.  There 
is  a  small  collection  of  curiosities  which  the  workmen  have 
gleaned  from  this  arrested  mass,  consisting  of  a  shaving- 
brush,  comb,  small  rolling-pin,  a  pass-book,  several  wallets, 
and  candles  without  number.  Other  articles  are  found  in 
great  numbers,  which  reflect  on  the  morality  of  this  great 
city.  The  screenings  taken  from  the  cages  are  buried. 
After  passing  through  the  screens,  the  sewage  flows  along  to 
the  pumps. 

The  first  series  of  pumps  encountered  is  one  of  four 
horizontal  pumps  with  condensing  engines,  built  by  Worth- 
ington,  which  are  known  as  storm  engines,  and  are  used 
only  to  relieve  the  main  pumping  engines  when  there  is  an 
additional  amount  of  sewage  caused  by  storm  water.  These 
engines  have  the  capacity  of  relieving  the  city  of  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  rainfall  in  twenty-four  hours,  requiring 
three  or  four  days  for  all  the  water  from  a  storm  to  get  out 
of  the  sewers.  So  far, — and  the  past  spring  has  been  an 
exceptionally  wet  one, — only  three  of  the  pumps  have  been 
called  on  for  work.  The  two  main  engines  are  next  met 
with,  and  they  are  marvels  of  the  highest  type  of  engineering 
skill.  They  are  almost  absolutely  noiseless,  and  easily  per- 
form the  work  required  of  them.  They  are  exact  counter- 
parts of  the  engines  at  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mine  on  Lake 
Superior,  and  were  designed  by  the  same  engineer,  Mr. 
Leavitt. 


At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  representative  of  The 
Sanitary  News,  one  engine  was  performing  the  work. 
These  engines  pump  the  sewage  into  a  long  settling  tank, 
through  which  it  moves  with  sufficient  slowness  to  permit 
anything  with  sufficient  weight  to  settle  to  the  bottom.  This 
is  to  prevent  any  silting  up  of  the  tunnel.  This  settling- 
tank  has  sufficient  altitude  to  cause  the  sewage  to  flow  by 
gravitation  through  the  tunnel  (which  passes  under  Dorches- 
ter bay  across  to  Moon  island,  two  miles  and  one-half  away) 
to  the  storage  tanks  on  the  island.  These  tanks  are  four  in 
number,  built  of  heavy  granite  blocks,  and  have  a  storage 
capacity  of  twenty-five  millions  of  gallons.  The  tunnel 
passes  directly  under  Dorchester  bay  at  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  feet,  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  to 
Squantum  Head,  under  which  it  passes,  thence  northeasterly, 
along  an  embankment  to  Moon  island.  This  was  originally 
an  island,  but  has  been  connected  with  the  mainland  by  the 
construction  of  this  embankment.  The  storage  tanks  are 
called  upon  to  use  only  about  half  their  contained  capacity, 
as  the  sewage  product  of  the  city  is  now  twenty-three 
million  gallons  daily.  The  tanks  may  contain  twenty-five 
million  and  are  discharged  twice  each  day,  giving  them  a 
capacity  of  fifty  million  gallons  daily.  They  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  may  be  readily  enlarged.  The  sewage 
flows  into  them  by  the  raising  of  gates,  and  when  one  reser- 
voir is  full  the  gates  are  closed  and  another  opened.  Im- 
mediately after  each  high  tide,  the  outfall  gates  are  opened 
and  the  sewage  discharges  in  a  northeasterly  direction  into  a 
powerful  current  which  carries  the  sewage  five  miles  out  to 
sea.  It  is  lost  sight  of,  however,  long  before  it  reaches  that 
distance.  There  is  a  cave  on  Moon  island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  outlet,  which  would  be  contaminated  by  the  sewage 
quicker  than  any  other  portion  of  the  coast,  and  close  watch 
has  naturally  been  kept  on  this ;  but  no  nuisance  has  ever 
been  noticed.  The  storage-tanks  are  being  provided  with 
lines  of  pipes  in  their  bottoms  to  which  hose  may  be  attached 
and  their  sides  and  bottoms  be  thoroughly  washed  with  sea- 
water. 

As  to  the  practical  working  of  this  great  engineering 
feat,  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired  of  it.  Provision  has  been 
wisely  made  for  every  emergency  which  is  likely  to  arise, 
and  the  city  of  Boston  may  be  proud  of  the  safe  removal  of 
its  sewage  to  a  point  where  there  is  no  danger  of  contami- 
nating the  spacious  harbors.  The  Sanitary  News 
acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  engi- 
neering department,  for  courtesy  shown  in  conducting  its 
representative  over  the  improved  sewerage  works. 


THE    DISTRICT   SCHOOL-HOUSE.— III. 

BY  D.  F.  LINCOLN,  M.  D.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

It  is  very  well  to  seek  for  architectural  effects  by  "  treat- 
ing "  the  windows.  Arched  tops,  heavy  mullions,  small 
panes,  stained  glass,  have  their  effect  ;  even  a  dead  window 
may  be  thought  elegant.  But  all  these  matters  must  be 
kept  strictly  subordinate  to  the  main  objects  of  use  and  com- 
fort. The  pointed  windows,  and  the  other  accessories  of 
Gothic  architecture,  cut  off  much  light,  especially  from  the 
top,  where  it  is  most  needed.  Low  windows  are  thought  in 
good  taste,  in  certain  styles,  but  they  are  totally  wrong  for 
school  uses.  Heavy  cornices,  projecting  roofs,  piazzas, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  shade  the  windows,  in  our  climate,  at 
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least.  The  "  Italian  "  awnings,  which  are  so  pretty  and  use- 
ful for  private  houses,  are  out  of  place  in  school  buildings. 
They  cut  off  light  at  the  top,  and  on  warm  days  they  greatly 
impede  the  circulation  of  the  upper  layers  of  air. 

A  school-house  ought  to  be  recognizable  by  the  abundant 
supply  of  windows  it  contains  ;  square-topped  and  high — 
somewhat  different  from  what  we  expect  in  dwelling-houses. 
The  architect  does  well  to  group  the  windows  with  a  view  to 
effect,  but  he  should  always  subordinate  himself  to  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  the  school. 

There  is  a  general  rule  for  determining  the  amount  of 
window-surface  required  ;  it  should  equal  about  one  sixth  or 
one-seventh  of  the  floor-surface  of  the  room.  A  room  meas- 
uring 24x34  feet  (suitable  for  from  forty  to  fifty  scholars) 
contains  816  square  feet  of  floor,  and  should  have  about  125 
square  feet  of  glazed  surface,  which  corresponds  to  seven  or 
eight  windows  of  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet  and  two  feet 
and  a  half  across.  Four  on  each  side,  carried  up  high,  will 
be  a  suitable  arrangement. 

As  it  is  unpleasant  to  face  a  light,  the  blackboards  should 
be  placed  on  walls  that  have  no  windows  ;  for  instance,  be- 
hind the  teacher.  A  good  width  is  four  feet,  beginning  at 
three  feet  from  the  floor  and  going  up  to  seven  feet.  Slate 
is  the  best  material.  But  a  very  good  substitute  is  made  by 
pasting  strips  of  Manila  paper,  cut  by  the  dealer  to  any 
width  and  length  desired,  against  the  wall,  and  then  coating 
with  some  preparation  of  liquid  slating.  The  wall  must  be 
finished  smoothly  before  papering,  and  the  paper  is  then 
applied  just  as  common  house-paper  is.  The  result  is  an 
excellent,  durable  surface,  which  can  be  renewed  by  fresh 
applications  of  slating.  A  specimen  seen  by  me  in  Boston 
cost  eight  cents  per  square  foot,  complete.  Liquid  slating 
must  not  be  applied  directly  to  the  plastering  ;  the  effect  is 
often  shabby  and  the  surface  is  too  smooth  for  work  ;  it 
reflects  the  light   too,  in  an  unpleasant  way. 

Desks. — Many  of  the  old-fashioned  plank  desks  and  seats 
are  of  tolerable  correct  proportions.  Some  are  very  much 
out  of  the  way.  Not  to  dwell  too  long  upon  a  subject  which 
has  been  greatly  debated,  let  us  say  that  a  desk-lid  ought  to 
overhang  the  corresponding  seat  by  an  inch  or  two,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  pupil  from  leaning  forward  and  crouching 
over  his  work.  The  feet  must  be  well  supported  ;  if  the 
seat  is  too  high,  the  child  must  have  a  foot -rest.  The  bottom 
of  the  seat  must  come  forward  to  near  the  knees,  and  must 
be  curved  to  suit  the  shape.  The  back  has  a  slant,  which  in 
American  furniture  is  probably  too  great.  The  height  of 
the  desk  should  be  such  that  when  the  pupil  sits  upright  the 
arm  sweeps  over  it  freely  in  writing  without  being  raised. 

Ventilation  and  Heating. — Mention  has  been  made  of  the 
way  to.  make  windows  useful  in  ventilating  the  room.  In 
large  buildings,  provided  with  systematic  arrangements  for 
bringing  in  quantities  of  warmed  fresh  air,  and  for  removing 
impure  air,  windows  may  be  restricted  to  one  side  of  a 
room.  But  our  single-roomed  building  is  not  likely  to  have 
such  appliances.  We  must  have  windows  on  at  least  two 
sides  of  it  to  help  at  all  times  in  "  natural  "  ventilation.  If  a 
little  money  can  be  spared  for  double  windows,  they  will 
form  an  economical  investment.  But  if  the  windows  are 
single,  let  them  at  least  reach  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  and  let 
both  sashes  be  movable.  The  ceiling  ought  to  be  high,  say 
about  twelve  feet.     It  is  very  useful  to  place  a  strip  of  board, 


two  or  three  inches  wide  and  as  long  as  the  width  of  the 
window,  beneath  the  lower  sash,  which  is  thus  kept  raised  just 
far  enough  to  make  a  small  opening  half-way  up  the  win- 
dow, between  the  two  sashes.  Air  entering  by  this  narrow 
slit  passes  upward,  mixing  with  the  air  of  the  room,  and  is 
hardly  noticed  by  those  sitting  at  the  desks.  This  plan  costs, 
practically,  nothing,  and  is  recommended  for  all  cases  where 
ventilation  is  insufficient.  Of  itself  it  does  not  afford  an 
adequate  supply  of  fresh  air,  but  it  helps  a  good  deal.  We 
should  expect  much  more  air  to  enter  when  there  is  an  open 
fireplace,  with  a  fire,  than  when  an  "air-tight"  anti-ventrlat- 
ing  stove  is  used. 
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Fig.   2. 

Figure  2  is  a  diagram  of  two  windows  seen  in  section, 
partly  open  for  ventilation.  On  the  right  is  a  double  win- 
dow, with  lower  outside  sash  raised,  and  upper  inside  sash 
lowered.  On  the  left  is  a  single  window  ;  the  lower  sash 
raised,  and  the  space  below  it  filled  with  a  board  ;  the  upper 
sash  lowered.  Air  enters  between  the  sashes,  in  a  thin  layer, 
maintaining  for  some  distance  a  nearly  perpendicular  course. 
Air  entering  above  the  upper  sash  usually  falls,  more  or  less 
quickly,  to  the  floor,  somewhat  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted 
line.  No  relation  is  meant  to  be  shown  between  the  window 
to  the  right  and  that  to  the  left. 

If  the  heater  is  not  powerful  enough  for  the  room,  there 
is  no  sense  in  ventilating.  Warmth  is  the  first  requisite  of 
all.  In  a  room  with  the  thermometer  at  6oQ  Fahrenheit,  we 
cannot  open  windows  a  great  deal.  Yet  even  then  opportu- 
nities may  be  taken  at  recess-time,  and  a  slight  intermission, 
with  calisthenics,  may  be  given  once  an  hour,  during  which 
it  will  be  safe  to  freshen  the  air  a  little.  The  tops  of  win- 
dows may  be  lowered  in  case  it  is  found  that  no  scholar  feels 
the  draught.  A  draught  ought  never  to  strike  the  person  in 
cold  weather.  Doors  opening  into  halls  ought  to  have  tran- 
som windows,  as  a  rule,  but  if  they  open  into  little  vestibules 
full  of  clothes,  the  matter  is  unimportant.  A  fixture  for  tilt- 
ing the  transom,  composed  of  a  sliding  copper  rod,  is  very 
convenient  ;  in  fact,  unless  the  window  can  be  easily  moved 
and  fixed  in  position,  it  is  of  no  practical  use. 
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An  old-fashioned  fireplace  with  a  fire  in  it  gives  consider- 
able ventilation  ;  in  general,  we  may  say  that  it  ventilates 
sufficiently  for  the  needs  of  ten  or  twelve  persons,  and  is  a 
decided  benefit  to  the  air  when  the  number  is  four  times  as 
great.  It  is  a  cheerful  thing,  too,  but  has  its  disadvantages 
in  practice.  The  floors  are  apt  to  be  cold — and  why  ?  Be- 
cause for  every  foot  of  air  going  up  the  flue,  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  cold  air  must  come  in  through  cracks  and 
under  doors,  and  this  cold  air  at  once  seeks  the  floor.  A 
room  of  the  size  above  mentioned  will  probably  be  emptied 
of  its  air  once  in  half  an  hour  by  a  common  open  fire.  But 
the  air  that  goes  up  chimney  is  chiefly  the  lower  stratum  of 
colder  air  which  has  recently  entered  the  room.  The  cur- 
rents that  set  toward  the  hearth  may  easily  be  seen  by  placing 
a  short  candle  in  different  positions.  There  is  always  a  cur- 
rent toward  the  fire,  and  also  a  current  from  each  window' 
at  the  floor. 

How  can  we  prevent  this  chilling  of  the  lower  stratum  of 
air  ?  The  answer  is  simple — by  bringing  into  the  room  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  warmed  fresh  air,  so  that  the  cold  fresh 
air  may  not  be  sucked  in.  Practically,  this  is  not  hard  to 
accomplish.  If  there  is  a  cellar,  the  furnace  throws  up  a 
good  deal  of  air.  If  the  heater  is  in  the  room,  a  little  con- 
trivance will  enable  us  to  bring  in  a  large  amount  of  outside 
air  in  such  a  way  as  to  warm  it  before  entering.  A  plan  for 
doing  this  is  given  here  : 

The  stove  must  be  encircled  with  a  cylinder  of  sheet 
metal,  leaving  a  space  of  some  inches  between  it  and  the 
stove.  This  screen  is  set  on  the  floor  and  secured  there. 
A  door  is  cut  in  it  to  get  at  the  stove,  but  is  usually  kept 
shut.     A~hole  in  the  floor  under  the  stove  is  fitted  with  a 

pipe  of  wood  or  sheet- 
iron,  which  leads 
through  the  underpin- 
ning to  the  outer  air. 
There  should  be  a 
valve  at  A,  worked  by 
a  rod  with  the  handle 
at  B.  A  wire  screen  is 
fastened  over  the  out- 
let. Thus  arranged,  a 
common  stove  is  con- 
verted into  a  portable 
furnace ;  a  constant 
current  of  warm  air 
may  be  felt  rising  from 
the  space  around  the 
stove.  The  screen  described  is  sufficient  for  protecting  the 
children  from  excessive  heat.  No  stove  should  be  without 
a  screen,  unless  it  be  of  some  very  slow-burning  pattern, 
which  one  may  almost  lean  against. 
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Fig.  3. 
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Fig.  4. 


If  the  wind  is  in  one  direction,  it  forces  the  air  in  with 
violence,  and  the  valve  is  necessary.  But  if  it  blows  the 
other  way,  we  may  find  that  the  air  is  actually  drawn  out, 
instead  of  in.  To  remedy  this  case,  the  following  contriv- 
ance may  be  adopted  :  Here  there  are  two  valves,  respect- 
ively at  A  and  B,  either  of  which  may  be  used,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  wind.  The  warm  air  thus  provided  will  rise 
at  once  to  a  considerable  height,  and  will  not  be  sucked  in 
by  the  draught  of  a  common  stove.  A  small  portion,  it  is 
true,  will  be  intercepted  by  the  draught  before  it  gets  into 
the  room  ;  but  the  draught  of  most  of  our  closed  iron  stoves 
is  very  small.  An  open  stove  is  a  different  matter,  and 
ought  not  to  be  used  in  this  plan  without  special  adapta- 
tion. 


If  William  Morris'  oft-quoted  axiom,  "  Have  nothing  in 
your  house  that  you  do  not  know  to  be  useful,  and  believe 
to  be  beautiful,"  could  become  an  infallible  canon  of  house- 
hold decoration,  its  first  effect  would  be  like  that  of  a  tor- 
nado in  the  ordinary  drawing-room.     How  many  so-called 
objects  of  art  which  have  become  nuisances  to  both  house- 
wife  and  guests,  would  be  swept   from    their    places,  and 
what  a  gain  of   space,  freedom  and  comfort  would  be  the 
result !     Every  week  some  new  absurdity,  whose  only  merit 
is  that  it  can  be  perpetrated  at  home,  and  so  add  its  mite  to 
the  weariness  and  perplexity  of  the  ambitious  housewife,  is 
suggested  in  the  name  of  decoration.     Decorated  dustpans 
and  flat-irons,  pieces  of  drain-pipe  and  stove-pine  metamor- 
phosed   into  umbrella-stands,  and  tin  pie-plates  gilded  and 
painted,  and  made  to  do  duty  as  wall  ornaments,  have  had 
their   day.      Tiny  dustpans   filled   with  flowers,  and    orna- 
mented clothes-pins,  have  served  to  hold  menu  cards  during 
the  last  winter.     The  gilded   spinning   wheel    standing  in 
brilliantly  decorated  idleness  in  the  modern  parlor,  need  no 
longer  be  stared  out  of  countenance  by  the  newest  thing  in 
chairs  and  sofas,  or  the  heavy  draperies  of  Oriental  richness 
and  beauty.     A  companion  has  been  found  for  it  in  the  old- 
fashioned  three-legged  milking-stool,  which  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  parlor  ornament  by  a  few  coats  of  enameled 
paint  and,  perhaps,  a  little  gilding.     Still  further  harmony  of 
effect  might  be  obtained  by  the  introduction  of  the  cow  into 
the  same  apartment,  with  a  gilded  bell  fastened  to  her  neck 
by  a  ribbon  which  should  accord  with  her  complexion  and, 
at  the  same   time,  agree  in  tone  with  the  hue  of  the  pro- 
moted stool. 


The  board  of  health  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  making 
an  examination  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city's 
schools.  It  finds  very  filthy  conditions  about  the  outhouses 
and  sinks,  and  an  unsanitary  way  of  storing  the  water  for 
drinking  purposes  in  open  pails  on  the  floors  of  the  halls, 
often  receiving  the  dirt  and  dust  from  the  children's  gar- 
ments and  from  the  floors.  None  of  the  rooms  were  found 
adequately  heated  or  ventilated, — a  sad  commentary  on  the 
advancing  city. 

The  English  house  of  commons  rejected,  by  a  vote  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  to  seventy-nine  the  bill  licensing 
the  establishment  of  crematories.  The  opposition  from  the 
government  was  on  the  sentimental  ground  of  the  feeling  of 
the  people  against  cremation. 
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A  NEW  YORK  APARTMENT   HOUSE— THE  CHELSEA. 

New  York,  May  5,  1884. — [Special.] — The  stage,  accordirfg  to 
Shakespeare,  "  holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature."  In  a  like  sense,  do  the 
great  cities  of  this  country  mirror  the  prosperity  thereof.  New  York  and 
Chicago  are  looking-glasses  reflecting  the  nation's  growth.  Boston  may 
have  a  more  aesthetic  frame,  as  the  mirror  of  New  England,  but  New 
York  is  the  camera  obscura,  in  which  we  can  view  the  entire  United 
States.  Jennie  June  says  that  it  requires  $50,000  per  annum  to  live 
in  the  metropolis  in  first-class  style  ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  style 
within  its  precincts  supported  on  a  much  less  sum. 

The  architects,  Messrs.  Hubert,  Pirrson  &  Co.,  who  have  been 
prominently  identified  with  large  flat  work  for  some  years  past,  projected 
the  Chelsea  home  club  apartment  house  in  Twenty-third  street  as  a 
partial  solution  of  the  puzzle  "  how  to  live  in  New  York  fashionably  and 
economically." 

The  subjoined  drawing  of  the  basement  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
vastness  of  the  plumbing  arrangements.  All  these  have  been  under  the 
experienced  and  skillful  supervision  ot  the  well-known  plumber  and  sani- 
tary engineer,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Macdonald,  who  has  been  simultaneously 
employed  upon  the  immense  Navarro  buildings,  fronting  Central  park,  the 
Mount  Morris  flats  in  Harlem,  the  large  apartment  house  at  the  corner  of 
Thirtieth  street  and  Madison  avenue,  etc.  Though  having  so  many  enter- 
prises on  hand  all  the  time,  Mr.  Macdonald  carefully  looks  after  minor  mat- 
ters, so  that  he  always  knows  just  what  is  being  done,  and  how  the  work  is 
progressing.  Mr.  George  Harvey  has  been  the  foreman  in  charge.  The 
Chelsea  is  like  that  house  in  scripture,  built  by  the  wise  man  on  a  rock. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  double  drain  pipes  do  not  run  out  to  the  sewer 
from  the  middle  of  the  building,  and  the  reason  is  that  there  was  an  old 
opening  at  one  side  which  could  be  utilized,  thus  saving  heavy  blasting 
for  a  central  connection.  Where  the  waste-pipes  reach  the  sewer,  they 
are  each  seven  inches  in  diameter.  All  horizontal  lines  are  six-inch,  and 
the  rising  lines  five-inch,  iron  pipe.  Of  these  rising  lines  there  are 
twelve,  the  height  of  a  single  line  being  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
Twelve  lines  of  three  inch  air  pipes  having  four  inch  branches  to  traps, 
connect  with  every  bath-room  and  water-closet.  These  vent  pipes 
are  carried  to  the  tops  of  the  chimneys,  instead  of  being  run  through  the 
roof,  as  is  usual,  being  increased  in  size  to  six  inches,  placed  in  recesses  in 
the  brickwork  made  for  them,  and  thus  extending  to  the  chimney-tops. 
The  basement  plan  shows  the  double  lines  of  horizontal  pipe,  and,  as  the 
building  is  175  feet  long,  90  deep  and  150  feet  high,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  requires  a  "right  smart  "  lot  of  plumbing  material.  In  the  Chelsea, 
all  bath-rooms  have  cement  floors,  and  open  upon  light  shafts.  The 
nine  principal  light-wells  are  supplied  constantly  with  fresh  air  from 
without,  through  flat,  open  chambers  above  the  line  of  the  street  doors. 
The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  the  main  pipes  are  placed  in  the 
light  shafts.  The  heat  naturally  drives  the  air  upward.  Iron  beams 
and  brick  arches,  covered  with  a  layer  of  concrete  several  inches  in 
depth,  on  which  is  a  coating  of  asphalt  and  a  topping  of  smooth  brick, 
compose  the  roof.  It  is  impervious  to  water.  There  is  no  gingerbread 
work  about  the  Chelsea.  Everything  Is  solid  and  substantial.  Hollow 
brick,  laid  in  cement,  is  used  in  all  walls  and  partitions  and  everything 
but  the  trimming  is  fireproof.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  to  burn.  The 
hallways  are  eight  feet  wide  and  tilted.  The  main  entrance  floor  is 
white  marble.  Throughout,  the  building  is  finished  in  polished  woods, 
cherry,  ash  and  mahogany.  The  grand  staircase  of  iron,  slate  and  mar- 
ble, with  bronzed  balustrade,  running  to  the  glass  covering  in  the  roof, 
is  an  admirable  feature.  Gas  and  electricity  both  are  used  in  lighting. 
There  are  three  passenger  elevators,  and  two  hydraulic  lifts  for  pro- 
visions and  coal.  The  latter  are  at  either  end  of  the  structure.  One  of 
the  passenger  elevators  will  run  all  night.  This  is  the  only  "night 
bird  "  among  New  York  elevators.  The  Chelsea  will  be  very  desirable 
as  a  place  of  residence  for  editors,  club  men,  et  al.,  on  this  account. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  introduction  of  live  steam  into  all  kitchens 
for  cooking  purposes,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  cooking  with  gas 
in  addition  to  the  orthodox  range  so  that  if  the  larder  be  not  empty  the 
Chelseaites  will  not  suffer  for  want  of  cooked  edibles.  Coal  is  purchased 
by  the  cargo  and  sold  to  the  consumer  at  cost  price  by  ticket,  each  card- 
board entitling  the  holder  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  coal.  There  is 
a  steam  laundry  in  the  basement  ;  also  a  barber-shop  and  billiard-room. 
The  restaurant  is  a  very  fine  affair,  75x40  feet  being  the  measurement. 
It   comprises  three  sections,  with  reservations  for  the   occupants  of  the 


house  as  well  as  accommodations  for  the  general  public.  The  furnish- 
ing and  decoration  of  this  restaurant  are  rich  and  costly.  The  apart- 
ments are  laid  out  for  small,  medium-sized,  and  large  families,  bachelors 
and  artists,  the  studios  on  the  upper  floor  being  full  of  light  and 
especially  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  knights  of  the  brush.  If 
a  man  is  living  cosily  with  his  better-half  in  a  suite  of  three  rooms, 
he  can  have  his  breakfast  served  and  then  go  down-stairs  for  a  shave  and 
a  game  of  billiards,  while  his  wife  calls  through  a  speaking-tube,  or  taps 
an  electric  bell,  for  a  chambermaid  or  waitress,  who  are  part  of  the 
machinery  of  this  scientific  establishment.  One  can  live  with  or  without 
a  servant  ;  send  a  letter  down  from  an  upper  floor  to  the  office  through 
a  shute  without  leaving  one's  room  ;  call  a  messenger  and  send  a 
telegram  to  Frisco  or  London,  and,  in  fact,  combine  all  the  conveniences 
of  modern  living  and  not  stir  from  the  building.  One  can  visit  in 
the  Chelsea  more  people  than  live  in  many  a  country  village,  and  if 
a  certain  style  of  living  doesn't  suit,  another  can  be  tried  instanter. 
There  are  seventy-two  suites  of  apartments,  twenty-two  of  them  renting 
.for  $800,  $1,200,  or  $2,000,  according  to  size,  with  one  for  $3,000. 
*Fifty  of  them  are  owned  by  members  of  the  Chelsea  association.  The 
location  is  one  of  the  best  in  New  York, — Twenty-third  street  and 
Seventh  avenue.  A  building  on  Twenty-second  street  is  used  for  storage 
purposes,  and  supplies  are  brought  in  through  this  entrance  only,  so  that 
people  with  bundles,  baskets,  etc.,  will  not  be  able  to  run  indiscrimi- 
nately all  over  the  house. 

If  a  dweller  in  the  Chelsea  is  smitten  with  disease,  there  is  a  well- 
appointed  hospital  on  the  roof,  steam-heated,  and  specially  furnished. 
The  superintendent  of  the  Chelsea  will  have  a  disciplined  force  under 
him,  and  in  turn  will  be  guided  by  the  counsels  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
The  halls,  entrances  and  stairways  will  be  kept  in  good  order,  well 
warmed  and  lighted,  and  the  wants  of  tenants  will  be  carefully  looked 
after.  The  managers  say  that  "  more  ample  conveniences  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  occupants  will  be  found  here  than  in  any  first-class  hotel." 
A  novel  feature  is  the  promenade.  This  is  175  feet  long  by  4°  Ieet 
wide,  and  situated  upon  the  roof,  surrounded  by  a  parapet  wall  three 
feet  high,  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence.  There  are  seats  and  awnings  ; 
and  a  superb  view  of  the  great  thundering  city  with  its  surroundings. 
Steam  is  supplied  from  two  boilers,  each  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  one 
hundred  horse  power.  Powerful  pumps,  whose  capacity  is  one  thousand 
gallons  per  minute,  supply  the  tank  on  the  roof.  This  iron  tank  is  built 
to  hold  six  thousand  gallons,  and  Mr.  Macdonald  explains  that  it  has  two 
compartments,  so  that  one  side  can  be  emptied,  repaired  and  painted, 
while  the  other  half  remains  full.  Boiling  water  is  supplied  to  every 
dressing-room,  bath-room  and  kitchen  direct  from  special  boilers.  This 
is  kept  in  constant  circulation  and  runs  hot  from  the  spigot  the  moment 
it  is  turned  on.  Another  of  Mr.  Mcdonald's  ideas  is  the  supply  of  cold 
water  to  every  faucet  in  the  building,  without  dependence  on  the  tank. 
Just  how  it  is  done  he  does  not  tell  us,  but  he  claims  that  there  is  as 
good  a  pressure  on  the  tenth  floor  as  on  the  first.  The  present  limits  do 
not  admit  of  anything  more  than  a  general  outlining  of  some  of  the  main 
features  of  this  magnificent  building.  All  the  sanitary  arrangements  are 
most  excellent,  and  Mr.  Macdonald  has  done  much  admirable  work  in  a 
very  complete  manner. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Hoodless,  of  Hubert,  Pierson  &  Co., 
for  illustrations  and  information  embodied  in  this  article.  X. 


Amonc  the  more  expensive  and  sumptu- 
ous floor-coverings  are  the  antique  Oriental 
rugs,  which  have  not  yet  been  surpassed  in  the  beauty  of  their  subdued 
colorings,  their  soft,  velvety  bloom  and  their  pleasing  designs,  by  the 
most  elaborate  modern  manufactures.  To  those  who  love  color  for 
color's  sake,  many  of  these  rare  fabrics  are  more  beautiful  in  their  chang- 
ing play  of  light  than  the  multitude  of  mediocre  pictures  which  occupy 
so  much  of  the  wall  space  in  the  ordinary  parlor.  The  owner  of  a  small 
rug  which  is  not  needed  for  service  on  the  floor,  can  always  find  a  place 
on  the  wall  where  it  can   be   utilized  as  a  hanging,  while   its   small   size 
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renders  its  frequent  removal  and  shaking  possible,  and  so  obviates  all 
objections  to  its  use  on  sanitary  grounds.  A  rare  antique  prayer-rug 
shows  the  usual  rectangular  centre  in  a  rich  dark  blue,  with  a  Persian 
border  in  dull  colors.  A  Bokhara  rug,  with  a  small  design  in  dull  reds 
and  white,  is  very  rich  and  pleasing  in  effect,  although  there  is  little 
variety  in  the  pattern.  A  small  Mysore  carpet  is  exquisite  in  its  softly- 
blending,  subdued  colorings.  A  suitable  covering  for  the  broad  hard- 
wood stairs  in  the  spacious  halls  of  the  new  houses,  is  found  in  these 
same  Oriental  carpets.  Two  antique  Daghestan  stair-rugs,  each  about 
twenty  feet  long  and  two  and  a  half  wide,  are  frequently  used,  one  reach- 
ing to  the  broad  landing  where  a  similar  square  rug  is  placed,  and  the 
other  covering  the  upper  half  of  the  stairway.  These  rugs  are,  of  course, 
quite  expensive,  but  they  seem  so  superior  to  the  defacing  power  of  age 
and  wear,  and  are  so  satisfactory  in  color,  that  they  are  worth  what  ap- 
pears to  the  enforced  economy  of  the  great  majority,  a  fabulous  price. 
The  large  Summack  rugs  show  the  usual  dull  eastern  tones,  and  are 
strong  and  elastic  in  texture,  wearing  finely.  Many  of  the  finer  quali- 
ties of  modern  rugs  show  such  excellent  reproductions  of  the  antique 
motive  and  coloring,  that  they  are  quite  as  desirable  to  the  ordinary  pur- 
chaser, who,  if  he  gets  the  effect,  cares  little  for  the  age  and  history  of 
his  carpet.  The  fashionable  mania  for  "  collecting,"  from  which  so 
many  wealthy  people  are  suffering  at  present,  is  responsible  for  the  great 
popularity  of  antique  articles,  which  are  selected,  often  without  reason 
or  judgment,  a  battered,  worm-eaten  and  generally  dilapidated  condition 
being  considered  sufficient  proof  of  their  genuineness  and  value.  To 
many  people  an  antique  rug  with  the  fringe  entirely  worn  off,  or  an 
ancient-looking  rent  in  the  border,  is  far  more  precious  than  a  modern 
reproduction  equally  good  in  design  and  nearly  as  soft  in  color,  at  half 
its  price.  One  of  the  finest  modern  carpets  is  a  large  Hammersmith 
rug  designed  and  manufactured  by  William  Morris.  It  is  thick  and  soft 
in  texture,  and  delightfully  pleasant  and  restful  in  its  conventional  de- 
sign, and  its  blending  tones  of  olive  with  dull  yellows,  pinks  and  blues. 
The  smaller  rugs  of  the  same  manufacture  are  all  rare  pieces  of  color. 
Many  of  the  Templeton  rugs  are  so  consistently  Oriental  in  their  pat- 
terns and  harmonizing  tones,  and  so  genuine  and  durable,  that  they 
have  all  the  desirable  qualities  of  the  antiques,  except  the  prestige  of 
a  pedigree. 


# 
*  * 


The  present  interest  in  household  decoration  is  rapidly  developing 
a  love  of  color  and  an  appreciation  of  good  color  combinations  and 
effects,  which  were  almost  unknown  to  the  general  public  a  few  years 
ago.  Most  people,  past  their  first  youth,  can  readily  recall  the  dreary 
parlors  in  which  green  reps  was  the  prevailing  upholstery  fabric,  from 
which  the  equally  dreary  purplish  crimson  or  brown  afforded  the  only 
allowable  variation.  These  colors  soon  grew  dull  and  dingy  in  the  wool 
fabrics,  and  in  plain  plush  or  velvet  always  suggested  church  furniture. 
At  present,  there  is  no  lack  of  brightness  and  color  in  upholstery  mate- 
rials, and  the  great  variety  of  fabrics  gives  opportunity  for  appropriate 
and  harmonious  selection,  while  in  every  grade,  from  the  richest  plush 
and  velours,  to  the  simplest  chintz,  honest,  reliable  fabrics  can  be 
obtained.  At  the  rooms  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Bates  there  is  a  set  of  draperies 
intended  for  a  room  whose  woodwork  is  of  maple  with  panels  of  apple- 
wood,  having  carvings  of  marguerites  in  slight  relief.  The  window 
hangings  are  of  satin  damask  in  shrimp  pink  and  raspberry  blue,  with  a 
little  brown  in  the  floral  design.  The  wall  panels  are  velours,  with 
the  small  design  in  the  same  silvery  greenish-blue  on  a  pink  ground. 
A  drawing-room  with  woodwork  of  inlaid  satinwood  has  draperies  of 
pale  blue  satin  damask,  with  deep  fringes  of  knotted  blue  silk  and  wine 
chenille.  Its  wall  panels,  which,  like  the  curtains,  show  Louis  XVI 
designs,  have  blue  velvet  figures  on  a  gold  ground.  A  Japanese  room 
is  being  furnished  with  maple  and  bamboo,  all  the  panels  being  of  Japa- 
nese embroidery.  The  curtain  valance  is  of  fawn-colored  mottled  plush, 
the  Japanese  design  showing  a  vase  with  flowers  in  applied  work  in  each 
battlemented  scallop.  The  curtains  are  ornamented  with  a  diagonal 
design  of  discs,  and  flowers  springing  from  a  vase  in  the  lower  corner.  A 
set  of  glass  curtains  for  this  room  are  novel  and  beautiful.  The  long 
strings  of  crystal  beads,  with  a  design  in  colors  in  harmony  with  the 
other  decorations,  hang  closely  together  over  the  entire  window,  afford- 
ing a  screen  from  outside  observation  and  being  at  the  same  time  light, 
delicate  and  transparent.  Martha  Howe-Davidson. 


The  total  number  of  deaths,  in   Toledo,  in  the  month  of  March,  was  87. 


SANITARV    ADMINISTRATION    IN    FOREIGN"    COUNTRIES 

— SERVIA.—  VII. 

BY    OR.    VLADAN    GEORGEVITCH,   BELGRADE. 
[translated  by  meta  welleks.] 

The  Servian  revolution  began  in  1804  and  continued,  with  a  slight 
interruption  in  1813,  until  1820,  when  Servia  regained  the  independence 
of  one-fifth  of  her  people  speaking  the  Servian  language,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Servian  principality.  ■  During  this  uprising  every  army 
had  its  special  surgeon.  The  severely  wounded  were  sent  from  all 
quarters  to  Belgrade  where  Frau  Mana  and  her  son,  Hetjim  Tomo 
Kanstantiviovitj,  were  actively  engaged  in  caring  for  the  wounded. 
Milosh  Obrenovitj,  the  young  prince  and  founder  of  the  present  dynasty, 
was  severely  wounded  while  storming  a  Turkish  fort.  The  projectile 
passed  through  both  of  his  lungs  coming  out  under  the  right  shoulder 
blade.  An  original  ambulance  was  improvised,  consisting  of  a  strong 
piece  of  linen  stretched  between  two  strong  draught  horses  ;  in  this 
hammock  the  prince  was  conveyed  to  Belgrade,  where  he  was  successfully 
treated  by  Hetjim  Tomo  and  fully  restored  to  health  in  a  short  time. 
Of  the  treatment  we  have  nothing  further  than  that  the  matter  was 
sucked  from  the  wounds  by  the  mouth.  With  the  organization  of  a 
standing  army  the  first  surgeon  holding  a  diploma,  Dr.  Jovan  Steitj, 
a  Servian,  came  from  Hungaria,  and  was  made  physician  in  ordinary  to 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  king. 

In  1835,  at  the  national  assembly,  the  first  constitution  of  the 
new  Servian  states  was  voted  upon  and  confirmed  by  Prince  Milosh. 
Upon  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  Prince  Milosh  proclaimed 
the  statute  to  the  council  of  state,  Feb.  14,  1835.  It  consisted  of  two  de- 
partments, the  legislative  and  executive.  Among  the  subjects  with  which 
the  legislative  department  of  the  council  had  to  deal  were  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  army,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  prince.  In  the 
detailed  army  instruction  to  the  minister  of  war  we  find  the  following  : 
"  He  has  to  exercise  care  over  everything  which  pertains  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  in  the  army,  and  to  erect  hospitals  and  other  necessary 
institutions."  The  standing  army  and  military  hygiene  were  established 
at  the  same  time. 

The  first  barracks  were  erected  in  Belgrade,  of  which  the  left  wing 
was  devoted  to  the  first  garrison  hospital  in  charge  of  the  first  garrison 
surgeon,  Dr.  Bellony.  Every  territorial  detachment  had  its  special  sur- 
geon. The  position  of  the  first  army  surgeons  was  not  enviable.  They 
received  three  hundred  thalers  annually,  out  of  which  traveling  expenses 
had  to  be  paid  as  prescribed  by  rules.  In  authority  they  ranked  as  can- 
didate officers.  In  December,  1838,  a  constitution  was  prepared  for 
Servia  in  Constantinople,  under  the  direction  of  strong  foreign  influences. 
According  to  this  statute  the  minister  of  the  interior  had  the  supervision 
of  all  sanitary  affairs  in  the  state.  A  special  quarantine  and  sanitary  di- 
vision was  created,  and  Dr.  Patzek  was  the  first  director.  The  province 
of  this  department  is  specified  in  section  8  of  the  organization  of  the 
ministerial  department ;  we  find  the  following  regulations :  '  The 
section  for  quarantine  and  sanitary  affairs  embraces  everything  that 
relates  to  the  preservation  of  the  life  and  health  of  the  people  of  Servia. 
The  removal  of  every  obstacle  that  may  jeopardize  either.  This  includes 
particularly  (a)  the  erection  and  supervision  of  quarantines  as  a  precau- 
tion against  plagues  that  may  be  brought  into  the  land,  and  to  root  out 
cases  that  have  been  brought  in  ;  (b)  to  cooperate  with  the  minister 
of  instruction,  who  has  charge  of  the  hospitals  for  the  suppression  of 
other  dangerous  and  contagious  diseases,  e.  g.,  blood-poisoning,  small- 
pox and  other  epidemics  ;  (c)  to  erect  the  necessary  apothecary  shops, 
and  to  appoint  qualified  physicians  to  prevent  mal-practice  on  the  part 
of  quacks." 

In  1839  the  position  of  a  staff  physician  was  created  in  the  garrison 
son  and  filled  by  Dr.  Lindenmayr  ;  then  a  staff  surgeon  was  added 
to  whom  the  charge  of  the  garrison  hospitals  was  given.  In  1840 
several  small  garrison  hospitals  were  opened.  In  1843,  Dr.  Joven 
Steitj,  an  equally  capable  physician  and  superior  in  executive  ability,  was 
appointed  in  place  of  Dr.  Patzek,  who  had  been  exiled.  A  native 
Servian  of  liberal  culture,  with  the  views  of  a  true  statesman,  he  secured 
greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  sanitary  department.  To  him 
we  owe  the  greater  independence  of  the  military  sanitary  system.  The 
chief  military  staff,  after  this  reorganization  in  1845,  was  divided  into 
four  divisions,  the  latter  of  which  included  the  military  physicians. 


Water-pipe  has  been  ordered  laid   on   Ninety-second  street,    Harbor 
avenue  and    the   strand,  Hyde  Park. 


May  is,  1884. j 
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SANITARY    DRAINAGE    AND    SEWERAGE.* 

BY    C.   H.    HARRIS,    OK   JACKSON,    MICH. 

The  subject  I  am  about  to  present  is  one  of  vital  importance,  and 
one  which  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  every  householder,  archi- 
tect, civil  engineer,  plumber,  city  official,  board  of  public  works  and 
sanitary  committee.  A  blunder  in  drainage,  like  the  blunders  of  a  phy- 
sician or  druggist,  may  soon  be  concealed  by  the  grass  that  grows  over 
it,  but  can  never  be  corrected.  The  time  has  come  when  science  has 
taught  enough  about  the  nature  and  character  of  disease,  and  when  and 
where  it  originates,  and  when  we  have  abundant  proof  from  our  own 
individual  experience;  so  that  we  are  inexcusable  if  we  do  not  make  war 
on  filth,  be  it  in  the  water  we  drink,  in  the  air  we  breathe,  or  the  food 
we  eat. 

The  individual  householder  has  these  problems  to  solve:  (1)  To 
secure  his  house  against  excessive  damp  in  its  walls,  in  its  cellars,  and, 
where  practicable,  in  its  surrounding  atmosphere.  (2)  To  provide  for 
the  perfect  and  instant  removal  of  all  manner  of  fluid  or  semi-fluid 
organic  wastes.  (3)  To  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  water  for 
domestic  use.  (4)  To  guard  against  the  evils  arising  from  the  decom- 
position of  organic  matter  in  or  under  the  house.  (5)  To  remove  all 
sources  of  offense  and  danger  which  may  affect  the  atmosphere  about  the 
house. 

To  remove  the  organic  waste  called  sewage  in  the  most  effective  and 
practical  manner  is  the  question  to  be  considered.  There  are  several 
methods  which  have  their  advocates,  among  which  I  will  mention  a  few. 
One  is  a  decomposition  of  these  death-bearing  materials  by  chemical 
agents  and  disinfectants.  This  method  I  deem  impracticable,  even  in 
the  smallest  villages,  or  private  houses,  for,  if  you  could  be  sure  that 
every  householder  would  provide  himself  with  the  necessary  chemicals, 
an  attempt  might  be  made,  with  only  a  disguise  affected,  and  instead  of 
averting  only  add  to  the  danger  by  creating  a  false  security.  Another  is 
the  "dry-earth  system," — one  attended  with  less  danger  than  the  first, 
but  equally  ineffective,  except  to  a  certain  degree  in  closets.  The  third 
system  for  disposing  of  these  obnoxious  and  offensive  materials  is  to 
burn  them.  Of  this  plan  I  would  only  say,  to  its  advocates  that  I  would 
like  to  let  the  contract  of  burning  the  immense  amount  of  "  liquid  putre- 
faction "  that  is  accumulated  in  the  city  of  Chicago  alone,  requiring  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  sewers  to  carry  to  the  lake  and  Chicago  river.  I  would 
ask  how  and  when  would  you  burn  it  ?  Would  you  attempt  to  burn  a 
river  of  such  filth  without  drying  it?  When  and  how  would  you  attempt 
to  remove  it  to  your  dry  kilns?  Cremation  of  bodies  may  be  accom- 
plished, but  the  cremation  of  this  liquid  organic  waste,  or  its  removal  by 
any  other  means  except  sewers,  is  impracticable.  This  latter  system  is 
not  only  the  most  effective  and  popular,  but  the  most  ancient,  dating 
back  to  the  Roman  cloaca  maxima.  This  was  a  subterranean  passage  of 
vast  extent,  by  which  the  whole  or  a  greater  part  of  the  filth  of  ancient 
Rome  was  conveyed  to  the  Tiber.  Running  from  the  forum  past  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  it  terminated  at  the  Tiber,  where  the  mouth  of  it  is  still 
visible.  It  consisted  of  three  large  arches,  one  within  the  other.  The 
space  enclosed  by  the  innermost  vault  was  about  thirteen  feet  wide  and 
of  a  corresponding  height.  This  was  built  over  2,400  years  ago.  The 
sewers  built  in  London  in  an  early  day  were  like  this  immense  structure. 
The  idea  was  to  have  them  large  enough  so  that,  when  they  filled  up,  as 
they  were  sure  to  do,  the  city  could  not  only  put  in  men  with  wheel- 
barrows, but  donkeys  and  carts  to  clean  them  out.  The  city  of  Detroit 
built,  upon  a  similar  plan,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  three  or  four  of 
these  "  subterranean  canals,"  eight  feet  in  diameter,  at  a  ruinous  cost;  a 
history  of  the  working  of  one  of  them  (the  Eighteenth  street  sewer)  is 
furnished  in  a  series  of  articles  recently  published  in  the  Detroit  papers, 
a  few  notes  from  which  I  will  give,  to  show  that  these  immense  sewers 
are  failures,  and  that  those  constructed  now  under  the  direction  of  Geo. 
E.  Waring  and  other  modern  civil  engineers  throughout  nearly  all  the 
New  England  cities,  Washington,  Memphis,  and  other  cities  in  the 
south  and  west,  are  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  of  vitrified  sewer  pipe, 
requiring  no  cleaning  but  that  which  is  effectually  done  by  themselves  or 
by  flushing  with  water,  as  at  Memphis,  with  a  system  of  automatic  flush- 
tanks. 

January  18,  the  Detroit  Evening  News  published  an  article  headed, 

'  The  deadly  sewer-gas;    it  causes  most  of  the  diphtheria  in  Detroit;    an 

official  investigation  of  the  Eighteenth  street  sewer!     It  is  found  choked 

♦Paper  read  at  the  Sanitary  convention  held  at  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  April  18,  1884. 


with  fermenting  refuse,  giving  off  deadly  odors!"  This  is  a  report  of  a 
pilgrimage  made  through  the  sewer  from  Grand  River  avenue,  toward 
the  river,  by  City  Engineer  Ludden  and  one  of  his  assistants.  They 
started  at  the  upper  end,  where  it  was  sufficiently  open  for  them  to  wade. 
After  passing  a  few  blocks  the  water  rose  nearly  to  their  waists  and  the 
top  of  long  rubber  boots.  They  were  obliged  to  complete  their  investi- 
gations through  man-holes;  the  silt  and  filth  became  deeper  and  deeper 
until,  at  Fort  street,  they  were  within  two  feet  of  the  top  of  the  sewer, 
six  feet  deep, — at  Woodbridge  street,  seven  feet  deep;  from  that 
point  the  sewer  was  entirely  closed.  They  described  the  stuff  as  in  a 
state  of  fermentation  and  giving  off  deadly  odors.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
joint  committees  on  investigations  of  the  Detroit  sewer  system,  Dr. 
Wight,  health  officer,  said  that  the  sewer  was  only  fit  to  carry  off  storm 
water,  and  recommended  that  the  mouths  of  all  sewers  be  raised  higher, 
and  divided  into  two,  three,  or  four  sections,  running  parallel,  and  of 
capacity  equal  to  the  present  sewer,  but  to  be  constructed  of  vitrified 
sewer  pipe;  and  that  every  "  dead  end  "  should  have  a  flush  tank;  that 
they  should  be  properly  ventilated;  that  the  man-holes  shouid  be  properly 
trapped  etc.  At  another  meeting  reported  January  28,  Inspector  Mc- 
Williams  said:  "  Our  sewer  system  is  far  from  perfect."  He  suggested 
that  the  immense  mass  of  putrefaction  might  be  pumped  out  by  building 
a  coffer-dam  around  the  mouth.  This  was  suggested,  as,  he  said,  the 
citizens  would  not  tolerate  its  being  opened  and  cleaned  out  at  the  top. 
Many  other  suggestions  equally  impracticable  were  made. 

The  Evening  News,  of  February  4,  has  the  following:  "What 
Detroit  may  learn  from  Memphis.  Danger  Underground.  The  exposure 
made  in  these  columns  some  weeks  ago  of  the  alarming  condition  of  the 
Eighteenth  street  sewer  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that 
the  present  sewer  system,  which  cost  so  much  money,  and  for  which  the 
city  is  still  in  debt,  is  radically  defective  and  by  no  means  adequate  to 
perform  the  work  for  which  it  is  intended.  In  fact,  many  realize  that 
the  accumulation  of  pent-up  putrefaction  underlying  the  whole  city  is 
such  that,  in  case  of  a  pestilence,  Detroit  would  as  surely  be  a  doomed 
city  as  was  Memphis  in  1878  and  1879.  Popular  ignorance  and  super- 
stition have  ascribed  the  frightful  decimation  of  that  city  to  the  wrath  of 
God  for  its  wickedness,  though,  in  fact,  it  was  no  more  wicked  than  its 
sister  cities,  which  escaped  the  pestilence  in  those  terrible  years  with 
comparatively  small  loss  of  life;  but  hard,  common  sense,  assisted  by  the 
light  of  scientific  investigation,  has  discovered  the  true  reason  for  the 
misfortunes  of  Memphis.  The  sewerage  system  was  deficient.  Before 
this  reason  for  the  periodical  visitations  of  yellow  fever  was  ascertained 
there  had  been  talk  of  abandoning  the  city  as  one  which  the  wrath  of 
God  had  doomed  to  destruction.  Its  location  for  trade  was  excellent, 
but  a  number  of  the  leading  merchants  removed  their  business  to  Cairo 
or  St.  Louis.  After  the  announcement  that  Memphis  could  be  made 
safe  by  a  proper  sewerage  system,  most  of  the  merchants  came  back. 
All  classes  of  people  went  into  the  project  heart  and  hand.  The  faith  of 
a  well-nigh  ruined  city  was  pledged  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  for  an 
immense  sum  of  money.  One  of  the  most  perfect  sewerage  systems  that 
exists  anywhere  in  the  world  was  devised  and  constructed.  Memphis 
arose  from  her  desolation  and  bankruptcy,  and  is  to-day  prosperous, 
happy  and  healthy.  The  yellow  fever  seldom  makes  its  appearance  in 
this  latitude,  but  cholera  may  do  so  at  any  time.  Then  we  have  those 
contagious  diseases  which  are  prevalent  in  exact  proportions,  as  they 
find  enervated  constitutions  and  depleted  vital  forces  to  prey  upon.  They 
flourish  in  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  sewer-gas,  as  do  all  other 
diseases.  The  fact  that  the  public  are  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  import- 
ance of  having  some  means  taken  soon  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
public  sewers  is  shown  by  the  number  of  letters  on  that  subject.  Some 
are  from  practical  men,  some  from  theorists,  and  others  from  bereaved 
parents.  One  afflicted  father  writes:  "  I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much 
for  stirring  up  the  sewer  question,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  one 
in  Eighteenth  street.  Since  my  first  lines  to  you  I  have  had  to  follow 
one  more  of  my  little  ones  to  the  grave.  I  have  only  two  left,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  lose  either  of  them.  The  investigations  thus  far  are  a  farce. 
Nothing  has  been  done,  and  still  that  dread  disease,  diphtheria,  prevails. 
Please  bear  with  me,  for  you  have  commenced  an  honest  and  humane 
work,  and  I  am  willing  to  help  you;  and  if  I  can  be  the  means  of  saving 
any  man's  child  I  will  do  anything  that  lies  in  my  power  to  that  end." 
Health  Officer  Wight  has  received  the  report  of  the  board  of  health  for 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  1883,  which  sets  forth  that  since  the  adoption  of 
the  pipe  sewer  system  in  that   city  the  death   rate   among  the  whites  lias 
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decreased  15.19  per  cent,  and  among  the  colored  people  35.83  per  cent, 
the  average  for  both  races  being  22.50  per  cent.  The  sewers  of  Memphis 
are  made  of  vitrified  pipe  from  eight  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
are  meant  to  conduct  sewage  only,  that  is,  such  water  and  refuse  matter 
as  run  through  houses  and  buildings.  Beneath  the  sewer  system  is  a 
supplementary  system  of  sub-soil  drains,  which  keeps  the  surface  soil 
dry.  Memphis  has  thirty-five  miles  of  these  sewers  and  drains,  which 
cost  $275,000,  a  much  cheaper  system  than  the  sewers  of  Detroit.  The 
only  remedy,  he  said,  for  the  present  condition  of  things,  was  to  raise 
the  mouths  of  all  sewers,  which  would  cost  $700,000,  or  to  adopt  the 
pipe  sewer  system.  In  conclusion,  Dr.  Wight  said:  '  There  are  one  or 
two  unmitigated  whelps  circulating  the  story  that  I  have  an  interest  in  a 
patent  sewer,  and  am  connected  with  a  ring  in  Washington,  the  object 
being  to  introdnce  the  patent  in  Detroit  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money.  There  is  one  absolute  answer  to  that  story;  there  is  not  a  patent 
sewer  in  the  whole  wide  world.' " 

March  28,  the  following  appeared,  which  shows  the  affliction  without 
remedy  so  far:  A  formidable  petition,  signed  by  three  hundred  diphtheria 
and  scarlet-fever  sufferers,  citizens  and  property-owners,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Eighteenth-street  sewer,  will  be  presented  to  the  council  this 
evening,  asking  that  body  to  re-cover  the  foot  of  Seventeenth-and-a-half 
street,  and  extend  the  sewer  in  a  straight  line  to  the  channel  bank  live 
water.  The  petition  bears  the  rather  suggestive  line,  "300  petitioners, 
no  sufferers,  20  deaths  from  diphtheria." 

A  Detroit  paper  reports  47  cases  and  eleven  deaths  of  diphtheria  in 
in  one  week;  another  report  says  they  have  had  as  many  as  100  per  week, 
with  many  deaths. 

I  could  occupy  all  the  remaining  time  of  this  convention  in  making 
individual  reports  of  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  in  our  state 
alone,  but  will  summarize  by  giving  you  a  report  received  from  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  in  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him  dated  Feb.  15,  1884, 
in  which  a  comparison  is  made  with  the  deaths  for  the  same  time  (four 
years)  from  that  loathsome,  dreadful,  so  often  fatal  disease,  small- 
pox. Of  its  abhorrent  and  terrible  nature  I  can  attest  from  personal 
experience,  In  four  years,  1875  to  1879  inclusive,  216  cases  proved  fatal 
from  small-pox  that  were  reported;  from  diphtheria,  in  four  years  ending 
1882,  6,492;  from  scarlet  fever,  1,763;  from  septicaemia,  149;  total, 
8,404. 

Who  can  put  a  money  value  upon  the  vast  amount  of  suffering  that 
attended  these  afflicted  and  fated  ones?  We  can  estimate  the  loss  of 
time  in  administering  to  their  wants  in  an  effort  to  alleviate  their  suffer- 
ings. What  amount  of  money  (if  he  had  it  to  give)  would  not  this 
afflicted  father  with  a  bleeding  heart,  who  had  followed  one  more  of  his 
dear  ones  to  the  grave,  give  to  have  him  restored  to  his  bosom  and  home 
alive  and  well?  Do  you,  can  you,  realize  that  every  one  of  these  8,404 
had  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  brothers,  or  friends,  who  were  as  anxious 
and  afflicted  at  their  loss  as  this  poor  father?  When  we  contemplate  that 
these  diseases  are  preventable,  we  should  stand  aghast  at  our  responsi- 
bility. Such  a  mortality  among  calves,  cattle,  swine,  or  sheep,  would 
arouse  and  appal  every  farmer,  and  set  the  whole  community  to  discover 
a  remedy.  Shall  we  do  less  for  our  families  and  our  homes?  It  is  to 
this  end  that  I  make  these  remarks. 

Finally,  I  would  suggest  to  any  city  or  village  about  to  adopt  a 
sewerage  system  to  be  careful  not  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  Detroit,  or 
any  other  city  that  has  spent  thousands  and  millions  of  dollars  in  con- 
structing a  system  of  these  "  subterranean  canals,"  which,  when  built, 
only  prove  to  be  "elongated  cesspools,"  and  elephants  of  the  Jumbo 
dimensions,  and,  like  the  Eighteenth-street  sewer,  as  worthless,  and 
more  expensive  to  get  rid  of  than  to  build. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE  SKINNER  SCHOOL. 
It  was  a  bright  spring  day  when  the  representative  of  The  Sani- 
tary News  called  at  the  Skinner  school,  located  at  the  corner  of  Jack- 
son and  Aberdeen  streets.  This  building  is  an  old  one,  having  been 
erected  in  1859.  It  has  twenty-three  rooms,  and  about  fifteen  hundred 
pupils.  It  has  no  sub-basement,  and,  though  the  doors  of  the  dark  hall 
on  the  first  floor  were  opened,  there  was  a  musty  odor,  strongly  suggest- 
ive of  a  damp,  dangerous  ground  under  the  building.  The  lady  princi- 
pal ascribed  this  odor  to  the  pressed  paper  covering  to  the  steam  pipes. 
When  the  building  was  first  constructed,  the  builder  apparently  desired 
to  conform  to  the  demand  for  ventilation,  and  placed  a  small  register  in 
each  room.     Where  the  flues  into  which  they  opened  led,  is  not  known. 


They  were  inoperative  and  are  now  closed,  mute  monuments  to  missing 
movement.  Sixteen  years  ago  steam  was  introduced  into  the  building. 
The  ventilation  of  the  building  is  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  three 
shafts,  about  four  feet  square,  containing  radiators  at  the  level  of  the 
second  story.  It  was  impossible  to  test  the  outflow  of  foul  air,  as  the 
day  was  pleasant  and  the  windows  open.  The  three  shafts  are  supposed 
to  ventilate  all  twenty-three  rooms,  and  the  principal  thinks  the  ventila- 
tion is  "  fair."  The  fresh  air  is  supplied  to  each  room  by  an  opening 
through  the  outside  wall  about  eight  by  fifteen  inches  in  size,  protected 
by  a  hood  and  intended  to  lead  the  air  through  a  radiator.  The  amount 
supplied  in  this  manner  is,  of  course,  ridiculously  small  compared  with 
the  standard.  In  order  to  supplement  this  small  supply,  boards  are  con- 
stantly kept  under  the  lower  sash,  allowing  an  opening  between  the  two 
sashes,  which,  in  winter,  supplies  a  stream  of  cold  air  to  trickle  down 
the  backs  of  the  pupils.  When  the  present  principal  first  came  to  the 
school,  she  was  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  air  on  the  fourth  floor  was  so 
bad.  In  testing  the  ventilation,  the  flues  at  the  first  floor  worked  admir- 
ably ;  on  the  second  floor  not  quite  so  good,  on  the  third  floor  not  at  all, 
and  on  the  fourth  floor  the  action  was  reversed  and  the  foul  air  from  the 
first  and  second  floors  was  pouring  into  the  fourth-floor  rooms.  The 
reason  for  this  was  found  in  the  fact  that  the  tops  of  the  three  foul-air 
shafts  were  tightly  covered.  The  method  of  admitting  fresh  air  is  some- 
what defective,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  change  the  original  construc- 
tion. The  cold  air,  instead  of  passing  through  the  radiator,  fell  down 
behind,  passed  under,  and  spread  over  the  floor.  The  temperature  at  the 
floor  level  was  45 °  Fahr.,  one  day,  under  such  circumstances.  One  or 
two  of  the  radiators  is  now  cased  around  the  base  as  an  experiment. 
Although  the  windows  were  open  at  the  top,  there  was  a  bad  odor  in  the 
room  on  the  first  floor.  The  children  are,  many  of  them,  very  untidy. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  send  a  child  home  to  have  its  clothes  washed. 
The  lighting  of  the  rooms  is  not  good.  If  the  windows  were  washed  it 
might  improve  the  lighting,  but  there  is  not  enough  lighting  surface.  The 
middle  rooms  are  especially  bad  in  this  respect,  but  the  board  has  made 
an  appropriation  of  $500  to  put  in  an  additional  window  in  each  middle 
room.  The  water-closets  are  placed  in  small  buildings  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  main  building,  are  entirely  without  heat,  and  were  in  a 
very  foul  condition.  The  floor  of  the  boys'  closet  was  covered  with  mud 
and  urine,  the  seats  were  soaked  with  urine,  and  the  undesirable  odor 
was  very  strong.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Skinner  school  is  in  bad  sani- 
tary condition.  Due  allowance  must  be  made,  however,  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  old  building  ;  the  board  has  tried  to  improve  its  con- 
dition. 


SANITARY    AND   BUILDING    PATENTS. 

296,723.     Sash-Holder.     Seth  A.  Brown,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Filed  Oct.  22,  1883. 

296,727.  Pneumatic  Door-Check.  Walter  C.  Clark,  Auburndale,  Mass.,  assignor 
to  the  Shaw  Door-Check  and  Spring  Co  ,  Portland,  Me.     Filed  June  15,  1883. 

296,734.     Cornice.    Wallace  H.  Dodge,  Mishawaka,  Ind.    Filed  May  16,  1883. 

296,883.  Safety  Attachment  for  Elevators.  Rudolf  Seiffert,  Chicago.  Filed 
Jan.  23,  1884. 

296,923.  Refrigerator.  James  Castell,  Blue  Rapids,  Kansas.  Filed  Aug. 
3,   1883. 

296,926.  Hot-Air  Furnace.  Perry  B.  Clark,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Filed  Sept. 
25,  1883. 

296,939.    Filter.     Ansel  B.  Denton,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Filed  July  28,  1883. 

296.971.  Block  for  Building  Purposes.  Thomas  L.  Jowett,  Boston,  Mass. 
Filed  May  23,  1883. 

296.972.  Water-Filter.     Emile  Karst,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Filed  Nov.  2, 1883. 

296,997.  Sash-Fastener.  Arilla  D.  Ordway,  Reed  City,  Mich.  Filed  Nov. 
21,  1883. 

297,005.  Door-Check.  Louis  Rail,  Gustav  Rail,  and  Edward  Rail,  Glasgow,  Mo., 
assignors  of  one-fourth  to  Monte  Lehmann,  same  place.     Filed  Jan.  28,  1884. 

297.038.  Sky-Light.  Charles  A.  Vaile,  Baltimore,  Md.  Filed  June  20,  1883. 
Renewed  March  17,  1884. 

297.039.  Air-Cooling  Machine.  William  V.  Wallace,  Boston,  Mass.  Filed 
March  4,  1884. 

This  device  consists  in  spraying,  or  pouring,  water,  or  other  air-cooling  liquid 
directly  on  rapidly-revolving  and  positively-driven  air-agitating  surfaces.  A  series 
of  spraying  guards  is  provided,  whereby  the  free  water  is  prevented  from  being 
thrown  into  the  apartments. 

297,081.  Bathing  Apparatus.  Gerow  Koons,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Filed  May 
25,  1883. 

297,092.  Rotary  Water-Meter.  Frederick  Sleitzel,  Louisville,  Ky.,  assignor 
of  one-fourth  to  Adolph  Reutlinger,  same  place. 

297,120.  Vapor-Stove.  Fay  O.  Farwell,  Cresco,  Iowa,  assignor  of  one-fourth  to 
George  C.  Bents,  same  place.    Filed  Aug.  15,  1883. 

297,129.  Apparatus  for  Heating.  Daniel  McBride  Graham,  Chicago,  assignor 
to  the  Company  of  Vulcan,  New  York.     Filed  June  5,  1883. 

297,229.  Disinfecting  Sewers.  Edward  C.  Colllngs,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Charles  F. 
Pike,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Filed  March  12,  1883. 

This  is  a  disinfecting  apparatus  consisting  of  a  generator  having  a  pipe  extend- 
ing into  one  man-hole  of  a  sewer,  and  a  pump  or  exhaust  placed  at  another  man- 
hole. 

297,264.    Pipe-Coupling.     Theodore  Hunt,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Filed  Nov.  6,  1888. 
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HANDBOOKS    FOR    THE  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  EXHIBITION. 

The  following  handbooks  are  being  written 
for  the  National  Health  Exhibition,  which  will 
open  in  England  on  the  8th  of  this  month  : 
"  Healthy  Villages,"  by  H.  W.  Ackland,  C.  B., 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.;  "Healthy  Bed-rooms  and 
Nurseries,  Including  the  Lying-in-Room,"  Mrs. 
Gladstone  ;  "  Healthy  and  Unhealthy  Houses 
in  Town  and  Country,"  Mr.  W.  Eassie,  C.  E., 
with  an  appendix  by  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  C.  E.; 
"  Healthy  Furniture  and  Decoration,"  Mr.  R. 
W.  Edis,  F.  S.  A.;  "Healthy  Schools,"  Mr. 
Charles  Paget,  M.  R.  C.  S.;  "  Health  in  Work- 
shops," Mr.  J.  B.  Lakeman  ;  "  Manual  of  Heat- 
ing, Lighting  and  Ventilation,"  Capt.  Douglas 
Galton,  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.;  "  Food,"  Mr.  A.  W. 
Blythe,  M.  R.  C.  S.;  "  Principles  of  Cookery," 
Mr.  Septimus  Berdmore  ;  "  Food  and  Cookery 
for  Infants  and  Invalids,"  Miss  Wood,  with  a 
preface  by  R.  B.  Cheadle,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.; 
"  Drinks,  Alcoholic,"  John  L.  W.  Thudichum, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.;  "Drinks,  non-Alcoholic 
and  Aerated,"  John  Atfield,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.; 
"  Fruits  of  all  Countries,"  Mr.  W.  T.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  M.  A.,  C.  M.  G.;  "Condiments,  Includ- 
ing Salt,"  Rev.  J.  J.  Manley,  M.  A,;  "  Legal 
Obligations  in  Respect  to  Dwellings  of  the 
Poor,"  Mr.  Henry  Duff,  M.  A.,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cohen,  Q. 
C,  M.  P.;  "Moral  Obligations  of  the  House- 
holder, including  the  Sanitary  Care  of  His 
House,"  G.  V.  Poore,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.; 
"  Laboratory  Guide  to  Public  Health  Investiga- 
tion," W.  W.  Cheyne,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  and  W.  H. 
Corfield,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  M.  A.;  "  Physi- 
ology of  Digestion  and  the  Digestive  Organs," 
Prof.  Arthur  Gamgee,  F.  R.  S.;  '.'  Fermenta- 
tion," Dr.  Duclaux,  with  a  preface  by  M.  Louis 
Pasteur,  membre  de  L'  Institut ;  "  Spread  of 
Infection,"  Mr.  Shirley  F.  Murphy  ;  "  Fires  and 
Fire  Brigades,"  Capt.  Eyre  M.  Shaw,  C.  B.; 
"  Scavengering  and  Other  Such  Work  in  Large 
Cities,"  Mr.  Booth  Scott  ;  "Athlethics,"  Part  I, 
Rev.  E.  Warre,  M.  A.;  "Athletics,"  Part  II, 
Hon.  E.  Lyttleton,  M.  A.,  and  Mr.  Gerard  F. 
Cobb,  M.  A. ;  "  Dress  in  Relation  to  Health  and 
Climate,"  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin,  F.  S.  A.;  "  The 
Ambulance,"  Surgeon-Major  Evatt,  M.  D.,  A. 
M.  D.;  "The  Influence  of  Schools  of  Art  on 
Manufacturing  Industry, '  John  Sparkes  ;  "  The 
Homes  of  the  Poor,"  author  not  yet  settled. 


NOTES  OF  CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 
The  march  publication  in  the  series  of  Wood's 
Library  of  Standard  Medical  Authors,  is  a  valu- 
able book  on  the  "  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 
Diseases  of  the  Heart."  The  work  is  translated 
from  the  French  of  Constantin  Paul,  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  physician  to  the 
Lariboisiere  Hospital.  The  three  divisions  of 
the  work  are:  (1)  General  considerations  on  the 
topography  of  the  heart ;  (2)  disease  of  the 
heart  and  its  membranes  ;  (3)  treatment.  The 
exact  details  and  the  numerous  illustrative  cuts 
make  the  book  of  great  value  to    the    physician. 

■  The  Family  Circle  is  the  name   of  a   new 

publication  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  of  16  pages.  It 
is  an  illustrated  weekly,  and  the  republication  of 
a  journal  of  a  general  literary  nature,  which  has 

reached  its  twentieth  volume  in  London. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  May  contains 
a  discussion  on  the  building  laws  in  London,  by 
Herbert  Spencer.  He  holds  that  ill-imposed 
taxation  has  raised  the  price  of  bricks  and  tim- 
ber, the  cost  of  houses  has  been  increased,  and 
bad  materials  in  scanty  quantities  used.  Finally, 
by  successive  measures  legislation  has  produced, 
first,  bad  houses  and  then  a  deficiency  of  better 
ones,  and  has  at  length  provided  for  the  increas- 
ing overflow  of  people,  by  diminishing  the  house 
capacity  which  already  could  not  contain  them. 
This  journal  also  contains  a  number  of  excel- 
lent articles  on  other  subjects. The  pub- 
lished proceedings  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of 
Philadelphia  have  always  been  valuable,  but  the 
issue  for  December,  1883,  is  a  superior  one.  It 
is  a  handsome  publication  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
contains,  as  a  frontispiece,  a  portrait  of  John  C. 


Trautwine,  an  honorary  member  of  the  club, 
who  died  in  September  last.  A  large  number  of 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  publication  of  advance 
sheets  of  the  club  reference  book.  It  is  intend- 
ed that  this  book  shall  contain  such  rules,  for- 
mulae, tables,  results  of  experiments,  and  other 
data,  as  usually  accumulate  in  the  personal  note- 
books of  engineers,  and  are  often  unlikely  to 
reach  publication  otherwise.  The  memoranda 
published  in  this  issue  show  their  character. 
Several  pages  are  devoted  to  roads,  streets  and 
pavements,  which   are   worthy   the   attention  of 

sanitarians. Mr.    William    Paul   Gerhard, 

the  well-known  civil  engineer,  of  New  York,  has 
republished  in  pamphlet  form  his  article  on 
"  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Tenement  Houses," 
which  appeared  in  the  last  report  of  the  Connec- 
ticut State  Board  of  Health.  The  article  is  well 
illustrated,  and  discusses  features  of  house  drain- 
age.   

SANITARY   ASSOCIATION   NEWS. 

MASTER    PLUMBERS*    ASSOCIATIONS. 

At  Chicago. — The  regular  meeting  of  the  Chi- 
cago master  plumbers'  association  was  held  at 
the  new  rooms  on  Dearborn  street,  on  the  even- 
ing of  May  7.  In  the  absence  of  President 
Young  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice- 
President  Boyd",  and  Mr.  William  Oliphant  was 
elected  secretary. 

Mr.  Murray  announced  the  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books,  a  generous  gift  from  the  Messrs. 
Peck  Bros :  Baldwin's  "  Steam  Heating  for 
Buildings";  Richards'  "Construction  of  Gas 
Works";  Benjamin's  "  Wrinkles  and  Recipes  " ; 
Box's  "Practical  Hydraulics";  Gerhard's 
"House  Drainage";  Hellyer's  "Sanitary 
Plumbing";  Gerhard's  "Drainage  and  Sewer- 
age of  Buildings";  Philbrick's  "  American  Sani- 
tary Engineering";  Williams'  "  Heat  in  its  Re- 
lations to  Water  and  Steam";  Parry's  "Water 
and  Water  Supply";  Fanning's  "Hydraulic  and 
Water  Supply  Engineering";  Hellyer's  "Plum- 
ber and  Sanitary  Houses";  Peck  Bros.  &  Co.'s 
"Illustrated  Catalogue,  1883."  In  their  letter 
of  presentation  the  donors  said,  among  other 
things:  "  In  connection  with  these  books  we 
would  say  that  we  have  been  a  long  time  in  col- 
lecting them,  as  the  field  of  literature  in  sanitary 
matters  is  as  yet  somewhat  limited;  but  they 
have  been  selected  with  great  care,  and  were  all 
written  by  eminent  men  in  the  profession.  These 
books  have  been  bound  in  a  uniform  style.  We 
hope  they  will  prove  of  service  to  the  association, 
and  that  others  may  supplement  these  with  much 
larger  contributions."  The  books  were  very 
handsomely  bound  in  morocco.  Mr.  Murray 
also  announced  the  receipt  of  twelve  books  from 
Col.  George  R.  Davis,  member  of  Congress. 
Col.  Davis  had  also  announced  his  intention  to 
make  further  contributions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
library. 

A  call  for  the  national  convention,  to  be  held 
in  Baltimore  in  June,  sent  out  by  A.  Mead, 
"chairman  of  the  executive  committee,"  was 
read,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  letter  made. 
This  call  was  published  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
Sanitary  News. 

A  letter  from  Robert  Brown  &  Son,  of  Paisley, 
Scotland,  was  read.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
these  gentlemen  made  the  association  a  presenta- 
tion of  a  number  of  pieces  of  ware.  The  letter 
was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the 
engrossed  resolutions  sent  to  them  by  the  associ- 
ation some  weeks  ago.  "  We  shall  always  value 
that  document,"  they  said,  "  very  highly  for  the 
most  complimentary  and  friendly  terms  in  which 
it  is  couched.  The  document  itself  is  quite  a 
work  of  art,  and  has  been  executed  in  excellent 
taste.  We  beg  to  convey  thanks  to  the  associa- 
tion for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  it  has 
acknowledged  the  samples  of  our  ware,  which 
we  had  pleasure  in  sending.  We  shall  always  be 
glad  to  hear  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  your 
association." 

After  the  transaction  of  some  items  of  minor 
business,  the  association  adjourned. 

The  room  to  be  occupied  by  the  library  was 
thrown  open  for  the  first  time,  at  this  meeting. 
It  was  found  to  have  been  furnished  in  excellent 


taste,  and  nearly  ready  for  the  reception  of 
books.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are  handsomely 
papered,  and  a  costly  Brussels  carpet  covers  the 
floor.  All  the  articles  of  furniture  are  provided 
except  a  case  for  the  books,  which  will  be  put  in 
soon.  This  work  has  been  in  charge  of  Messrs. 
Murray  and  Brown,  who  received  many  compli- 
ments for  their  interest  and  painstaking  in  this 
matter.  The  gas  fixtures  for  the  room  will  be 
put  in  by  Messrs.  Bassett  &  Beaver,  their  volun- 
tary contribution.  During  the  evening  the 
articles  of  ware  from  Paisley  were  on  exhibition. 
At  St.  Louis. — St.  Louis,  May  8. — [Special.] 
— At  our  regular  meeting  held  May  6,  we  had  a 
very  pleasant  time  and  a  good  attendance.  Our 
main  efforts  are  to  promote  the  interests  of  those 
engaged  in  the  plumbing  business,  so  that  their 
opportunities  will  compare  favorably  with  those 
engaged  in  other  trades.  At  this  meeting  we 
elected  the  following  delegates  to  attend  the 
national  convention  which  meets  in  Baltimore  in 
June :  William  H.  Graham,  James  P.  Galla- 
gher, Jeremiah  Sheehan,  David  J.  Collins  and 
Patrick  Madden  ;  alternates,  John  Arnold, 
Thomas  Kiloren,  J.  Conran  and  John  McMahon. 

conference  of  state  boards  of  health. 

At  Washington. — Washington,  D.  C,  May 
8. — [Special.] — In  accordance  with  a  call  by 
Drs.  Henry  B.  Baker  and  J.  N.  McCormack, 
the  representatives  of  several  state  boards  of 
health  met  in  this  city,  May  6,  to  perfect  an 
organization.  Dr.  C.  W.  Chamberlain,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  was  elected  temporary  chair- 
man, and  Dr.  J.  N.  McCormack,  temporary 
secretary.  The  following  states  were  repre- 
sented by  the  gentlemen  named  : 

Alabama,  Dr.  Jerome  Cochran ;  California,  Dr.  F.  AV. 
Hatch;  Illinois,  Dr.  John  H.  Rauch;  Indiana,  Dr.  E.  S. 
Elder;  Iowa,  Dr.  R.  J.  Farquharson;  Kentucky,  Dr.  J.  N. 
McCormack;  Massachusetts,  Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott;  Michi- 
gan, Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Tyler;  Maryland, 
Dr.  J.  A.  Steuart ;  Minnesota,  Dr.  C.  N.  Hewitt  ; 
Missouri,  Dr.  J.  C.  Hearne;  New  Hampshire,  Dr.  Irving 
A.  Watson  and  Dr.  G.  P.  Conn;  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Ezra  M. 
Hunt;  New  York,  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks;  North  Carolina, 
Dr.  Thomas  F.  Wood;  Rhode  Island,  Dr.  C.  H.  Fisher; 
Tennessee,  Dr.  C.  C.  Tite  and  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley; 
West  Virginia,  Dr.  James  E.  Reeves. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  A.  L.  Gihon,  president  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association,  was 
read  suggesting  that  the  state  boards  of  health 
organize  for  conference  as  a  section  of  that  asso- 
ciation. This  plan  being  so  much  opposed,  it 
was  withdrawn.  The  following  were  appointed 
as  a  committee  to  report  upon  a  plan  of  organi- 
zation :  Drs.  Chamberlain,  Reeves,  Smith, 
Fite,  and  Baker.  At  the  session  on  the  morning 
of  May  7,  Dr.  Chamberlain  and  Dr.  McCormack 
were  elected  permanent  chairman  and  secretary 
respectively.  The  committee  reported  upon  a 
plan  for  organization  which  was  vigorously  dis- 
cussed by  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  and  by  Dr. 
Rauch,  Dr.  Hunt,  who  offered  some  resolutions 
as  a  suggestion,  but  which  were  withdrawn,  by 
Drs.  Conn,  Baker,  McCormack,  Smith,  Chamber- 
lain, Elder,  and  Hewitt.  On  motion,  the  com- 
mittee were  allowed  to  retire  and  make  alterations 
to  the  report,  which  was  done.  Dr.  Farquhar- 
son and  others  then  discussed  the  report,  and 
it  was  adopted  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  he  a  conference  of  executive 
officers  and  other  representatives  of  state  boards  of 
health  during  the  meetings  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  and  at  other  times  if  so  desired.  All 
questions  shall  be  determined  by  vote  by  states,  eacli 
state  being  entitled  to  one  vote.  The  officers  shall  be 
a  chairman  and  a  secretary. 

Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  of  New  York,  was 
elected  chairman,  and  Dr.  J.  F.  McCormack,  of 
Kentucky,  was  elected  secretary.  The  next 
meeting  will  occur  at  St.  Louis  in  October. 

THE   AMERICAN   MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION. 

At  Washington. — Washington,  D.  C,  May 
9. — [Special.] — The  state  medicine  section  had, 
during  the  session  of  the  above  association  May 
5-9,  two  sessions,  at  which  the  attendance  was 
remarkably  good.  Three  papers  were  consid- 
ered,— sensationalism  and  dogmatism  in  sanitary 
matters,  by  H.  Leffmann,  M.  D.,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  Jewish  hygiene  and  diet,  from  the  Talmud 
and  other    Jewish  writings  heretofore    untrans- 
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lated,  by  C.  H.  Von  Klein,  M.  D.,  of  Ohio; 
and  raw  food  extracts  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
diseases,  by  B.  N.  Towle,  of  Massachusetts. 
Dr.  Deering  J.  Roberts,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
the  chairman  of  the  state  medicine  section,  read 
his  address  on  May  8  before  the  general  asso- 
ciation. 

AUXILIARY    SANITARY    ASSOCIATION. 

At  New  Orleans. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
New  Orleans  auxiliary  sanitary  association,  the 
flushing  committee  reported  that  the  flushing 
pumps  were  in  perfect  order ;  that  the  outlets  at 
the  head  of  every  street  gutter  had  been  carefully 
repaired,  and  the  many  distributing  conduits  in- 
spected. The  association  passed  a  resolution 
emphatically  endorsing  the  "  wise  policy,"  fore- 
shadowed in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  reor- 
ganized state  board  of  health  at  its  meeting  on 
April  12,  and  earnestly  appealed  to  all  citizens  to 
contribute  liberally  the  means  requested,  to 
enable  them  to  give  to  the  state  board,  which  is 
inefficiently  supplied  with  funds  by  the  public 
treasurer,  the  efficient  aid  indispensable  to  protect 
the  health  of  that  city;  the  association  invited  all 
members  and  officers  of  the  state  board  to  be 
present  at  the  meetings  of  the  association,  that 
cooperation  between  them  might  be  furthered, 
and  endorsed  a  resolution,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Chaille,  urging  upon  the  legislature  the  necessity 
of  introducing  the  study  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  in  the  public  schools. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  state  board  of  health,  on 
May  9,  it  was  decided  to  accept  the  aid  proffered 
by  the  Auxiliary  association,  and  the  conference 
committee  was  authorized  to  arrange,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  a  conference  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  association  and  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  works.  The  president  of  the 
board  was  directed  to  solicit  a  conference  of 
representatives  from  the  state  boards  of  health  of 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Alabama  and  Louis- 
iana, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  these  boards 
into  harmony,  and,  if  possible,  to  devise  and 
recommend  improvements  in  the  system  of  quar- 
antine in  use  along  the  gulf  coast. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

PERSONAL. 

Dr.  Otis  is  giving  a  series  of  emergency  lect- 
ures before  the  firemen  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Felix  Formento  has  resigned  his  position 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  of 
Louisiana,  because  he  was  not  elected  president 
of  the  board  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Jones. 

HEATING    AND    LIGHTING. 

In  1874  there  were  6,671  gas  street  lamps. 
The  cost  of  gas  during  that  year,  for  lighting  the 
streets  and  the  city  buildings,  was  $465,984.54. 
In  1883  there  were  14,776  lamps,  and  the  total 
cost  of  gas  for  Chicago  was  only  $309,149.11. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  has  contracted  with 
the  San  Francisco  Gas  Company  for  lighting  the 
streets  of  that  city  for  two  years  at  twelve  cents 
per  night. 

Gas  and  electric  lighting,  and  the  paving  of  its 
principal  street  are  the  contemplated  improve- 
ments for  Owasso,  Mich. 

The  Montreal  gas  company  has  extended  its 
mains  during  the  past  year  3,852  yards  and  ac- 
cumulated a  net  profit  of  $239,716.61. 

The  Anglo  Brazilian  Times  is  vigorously  op- 
posing the  introduction  of  the  Ross  electric  light 
into  Rio. 

The  sum  of  $370,000  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  lighting  streets  of  this  city,  this  year. 

Hyde  Park,  111.,  has  granted  a  franchise  to 
the  Western  Edison  Electric  Light  company, 
to  lay  its  system  of  underground  electric  con- 
ductors. 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

Prof.  V.  C.  Vaughan,  of  Michigan  University, 
has  analysed  the  water  of  Manistee,  Mich.,  and 
pronounced  it  unsafe  for  domestic  use. 

The  city  council,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  voted 
to  supply  that  city  with  a  system  of  water-works. 

The  new  reservoir  at  Adrian,   Mich.,  contains 


7,000,000  gallons  of  water.  The  supply  comes 
from  a  large  spring. 

The  unpaid  water  rates  in  Chicago  amount  to 
$53,260. 

The  trustees  of  Hyde  Park  have  ordered  water 
pipes  laid  in  Greenwood  avenue,  from  P'orty- 
fourth  to  Forty-seventh  streets.  An  ordinance 
has  been  passed  creating  a  water  department. 
F.  F.  Bennett  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  water  rates,  James  Wallace  superintendent  of 
water-pipes,  Robert  Hawkins  superintendent  of 
the  water-works. 

The  city  of  Springfield,  111.,  will  derive  its 
water  hereafter  from  a  supply  well,  to  be  con- 
structed from  plans  by  W.  R.  Coats,  hydraulic 
engineer,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  The  well  will 
be  circular  in  form,  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  forty-three  feet. 

One  of  the  great  questions  before  the  Hyde 
Park  authorities,  is  the  water-supply.  During 
this  year  the  new  tunnel  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted, and  the  crib  constructed.  Another  im- 
portant question  is  the  drainage  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  village.  The  commission  appointed 
has  taken  data,  and  is  now  at  work  upon  the 
plans  for  a  system  of  drainage. 

PROPOSALS,    BIDS,    CONTRACTS,    ETC. 

Proposals  will  be  received  for  the  construction 
of  a  supply  well,  at  Springfield,  111.,  until  the 
15th. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
court-house,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  has  been  let  to 
David  Stephens,  of  Madison,  at  $134,750.  The 
building  is  to  be  completed  by  April  1,  1886. 

VENTILATION. 

German  sanitary  engineers  are  invited  to  sub- 
mit plans  for  ventilating  the  new  buildings  for 
the  reichstag.  Ten  thousand  marks  are  divided 
into  premiums  to  whet  their  ideas. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Dominion  parliament  will  grant  $25,000 
to  aid  in  the  payment  of  expenses  of  the  British 
science  association  meeting  in  Montreal  this 
year,  of  which  $14,000  will  be  used  in  the  trans- 
portation of  scientists  who  are  not  able  to  pay 
their  own  way. 

The  practice  of  pharmacy  has  been  regulated 
by  the  legislature  of  Ontario. 

The  Massachusetts'  Hospital  Life  Insurance 
company  is  constructing  a  fine  office  and  bank- 
ing building  on  State  street,  in  Boston. 

The  largest  and  most  elegantly  appointed 
apartment  house  in  Boston  will  be  constructed 
on  Park  square,  in  Boston,  the  now  vacant  space, 
which  was  occupied  in  1878  by  the  temporary 
building  of  the  mechanics'  exhibition. 

An  inspection  of  school  building  No.  36,  on 
Cottage  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  recently 
made.  The  committee  found  that  the  building 
had  a  seating  capacity  of  642,  but  the  daily  at- 
tendance was  880.  Owing  to  lack  of  room,  80 
pupils  and  two  teachers  are  crowded  into  two 
small  rooms  in  the  cupola.  The  ceilings  of  the 
rooms  were  found  to  be  so  low  that  the  smallest 
child  could  not  stand  erect.  The  light  is  bad, 
there  is  no  ventilation,  and  the  classes  are  dis- 
missed half  an  hour  before  the  end  of  each 
session,  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  remain 
longer,  owing  to  the  impurity  of  the  air.  The 
building  is  heated  by  steam,  but  the  system  is 
defective.  The  committee  recommended  that 
the  heating  apparatus  be  properly  arranged,  and 
that  more  school  room  be  provided,  and  the 
building  altered  so  as  to  make  more  light  avail- 
able. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  HOME  HABITABLE. 

The  Sanitary  News  is  in  receipt  of  a  pam- 
phlet bearing  the  above  title,  published  by  the 
Sanitary  Protective  and  Mercury  Seal  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  No.  1,003  Chestnut  street.  It 
points  out  in  an  emphatic  manner  the  dangers 
which  lurk  in  defective  drains  and  imperfect 
traps,  quoting  freely  from  the  writings  of  those 
who  have  made  careful  investigations.  Dr.  J. 
Brown,  medical   officer  of  health   to  one  of  the 


local  boards  of  London,  is  referred  to  as  having 
traced  "directly  and  unquestionably  to  sewer- 
gas  poisoning  cases  of  the  following  affections: 
Submaxillary  abscess  and  enlarged  cervical 
glands,  cervical  abscess,  axillary  abscess  and 
summer  diarrhoea,  inguinal  abscess  with  summer 
diarrhoea,  facial  abscess,  pelvic  abscess  with 
summer  diarrhcea,  multiple  abscess,  temporal 
abscess,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  puerperal  sep- 
ticaemia and  summer  diarrhcea."  A  large  num- 
ber of  cases  of  sewer-gas  poisoning  are  called  to 
mind,  and  the  following  conclusions  are  believed 
warranted:  (1)  That  an  immense  amount  of  de- 
fective plumbing  and  drainage  exists  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  even  in  the  houses  which  are 
handsomely  built,  of  pretentious  exterior,  renting 
at  high  figures,  and  warranted  by  both  con- 
tractors and  agents  to  be  perfectly  secure  in  these 
respects.  (2)  That  many  of  our  plumbers  are 
imperfectly  educated  in  their  art,  and  entirely  in- 
capable of  detecting  faults  of  plumbing  and 
drainage.  (3)  That  cases  of  typhoid  fever  or 
typhoidal  diseases  and  of  diphtheria,  existing  in 
this  city,  have  been  directly  traced  to  defective 
drainage  and  plumbing  as  their  cause." 

After  quoting  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Philbrick  as  to 
the  effects  of  tides  on  sewers,  where  they  empty 
into  tide  water,  the  suggestion  is  ventured  that 
there  are  few  houses  in  Philadelphia  in  which, 
with  a  strong  southeast  wind  and  a  high  tide, 
one  or  more  traps  are  not  forced  in  this  way.  In 
addition  to  this  perhaps  unavoidable  defect,  the 
drainage  system  of  Philadelphia  is  said  to  be 
peculiarly  unfortunate  in  having  been  planned 
and  executed  in  different  sections,  by  different 
heads,  on  different  levels,  and  of  varying  capacity. 
The  opportunities  for  stagnation  and  the  conse- 
quent development  of  the  gases  of  putrefaction 
are  thus  greatly  multiplied. 

The  mercury  seals  are  recommended  as  satis- 
factory appliances  to  overcome  the  objections 
named.  It  is  claimed  for  them  that  they  have 
received  the  endorsement  of  sanitary  experts,  and 
that  their  use  obviates  the  necessity  for  venti- 
lating pipes,  which  are  found  necessary  in  the 
use  of  the  S  trap.  Several  illustrations  of  the 
various  applications  of  the  mercury  seals  to 
wash-bowls,  water-closets,  etc.,  manufactured  by 
this  company,  are  shown. 

PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED. 

Sexual  Neurasthenia  (Nervous  Exhaustion).  Its 
Hygiene,  Causes,  Symptoms  and  Treatment,  with  a  chap- 
ter on  Diet  for  the  Nervous.  By  George  M.  Beard,  A.  M., 
M.  D.  (Posthumous  Manuscript.)  Edited  by  A.  D.  Rock- 
well, A.  M.,  M.  D.  New  York  :  E.  B.  Treat,  757  Broad- 
way.    1884.     Price  $2.00.     Cloth,  pages  270. 

Bulletin  du  Bureau  de  Demographie  et  de 
Statisque  de  la  Ville  de  Marseille.  Marseille  : 
Typ.  et  Lith.  Barlatier— Fersat  Pere  et  Fils.  Rue  Ven- 
tlere,  19.    Mars,  1884. 

Australian  Health  Society.  Eighth  Annual  Report, 
read  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Melbourne,  on  18th  October,  1883.  Office: 
41  Collins  street,  East,  Melbourne.    Pam.,  pp.  16. 

Australian  Health  Society:  "Hints  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Measles  and  Scarlet  Fever";  "  Pure  Air  and 
Ventilation";  "Rules  for  the  Prevention  of  Typhoid 
Fever";  "Under  the  Floor,  by  T.  M.  Girdlestone, 
F.  R.  C.  S.,  etc.,  a  lecture  delivered  for  the  Australian 
Health  Society,  at  the  Athenaeum,  on  Sept.  6,  1876"; 
"  Rules  for  the  General  Management  of  Infants,  as  Pre- 
pared by  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London  " ;  "  Notes  on 
Diet,  an  Outline  of  the  Philosophy  and  Practice  of  Nu- 
trition," by  Sydney  Gibbons,  F.  C.  S.,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  etc.,  a 
lecture  delivered  for  the  Australian  Health  Society  at 
Melbourne  Town  Hall,  27th  March,  1878;  "What  Kills 
Our  Babies,"  by  Charles  D.  Hunter,  M.  B.  et  I.  F.  P.  S.  C, 
late  Resident  Medical  Officer  of  the  Melbourne  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children;  "Diseases  Which  Should  Be  Pre- 
vented," a  lecture  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Australian  Health  Society,  by  James  Jamieson,  M.  D.; 
"Ophthalmia,"  by  J.  T.  Rudall,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  and  "Sun- 
stroke," by  James  Jamieson,  M.  D.;  "A  Bad  Smell"; 
"Preservation  of  the  Teeth";  "The  Infectious  and 
Contagious  Diseases  of  Children";  "The  Nervous 
System:  Its  Use  and  Abuse,"  by  James  Smith,  Esq..  a 
lecture  delivered  for  the  Australian  Health  Society,  3d 
October,  1881;  "Little  Stomachs,"  by  Alexander  Suther- 
land, Esq..  M.  A. ;  "Kitchen  Physic,"  by  Mrs.  Bartrop 
and  Miss  A.  C.  Moon;  "Soap  and  Water"  ;  "Disinfection 
and  Disinfectants,"  by  C.  R.  Blockett;  "The  Emunc- 
tories,""  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bromby,  a  lecture  delivered  for 
the  Australian  Health  Society,  10th  September,  1882. 

Declared  Exports  tor  the  United  States,  third 
and  fourth  quarters,  1883.  Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office.     1884.     Pam.,  pp.  389. 

How  to  Make  a  House  Habitable.  Issued  by  the 
Sanitary  Protective  and  Mercury  Seal  Co.  No.  1,003 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Pam.,  pp.  30. 
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Current  Topics. 


Plumbing  schools  are  needed  in  every  large  city.  Al- 
though there  are  many  master  plumbers  who  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship which  taught  them  all  there  was  to  know,  in 
their  time,  of  the  science  and  art  of  their  trade,  and  who 
still  believe  that  the  school  of  practice  is  all-sufficient,  it  is 
evident  that  there  can  not  be  that  advance  in  scientific 
plumbing  which  the  times  demand  unless  systematic  instruc- 
tion is  imparted.  Philadelphia  has  taken  the  lead  in  this 
matter,  in  establishing  a  school  which  is  independent  of  any 
other  trade  school,  and  which  seems  to  be  proving  its  use- 
fulness. In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  question  is  likely  to 
be  a  leading  one  in  the  immediate  future,  in  the  matter  of 
building  healthy  homes,  and  to  furnish  a  guide  to  those 
cities  which  are  giving  the  subject  consideration,  an  account 
is  given,  in  this  issue  of  The  Sanitary  News,  of  the  organ- 
ization and  plan  of  work  of  the  Philadelphia  school.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  will  specially  interest  the  plumbers  and  their 
friends — which  means  every  householder, — to  the  end  that 
similar  schools  may  be  established  elsewhere.  The  argu- 
ments which  have  been  presented  in  this  journal  from  time 
to  time  are  still  in  force,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  bear 
fruit.  A  further  discussion  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in 
the  correspondence  published  in  this  number.  Something 
further  as  to  the  actual  and  prospective  results  of  the  plans 
of  the  school  from  those  who  are  directly  interested  will  be 
published  in  a  succeeding- issue.  This  matter  should  not  be 
le.t  entirely  to  the  master  plumbers'  associations,  as  others 
are  equally  interested. 


If  the  daily  papers  would  limit  their  assumptions  of 
profundity  and  confine  their  discussions  to  subjects  on 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  posted, — politics,  races,  pugil- 
ism, scandals,  etc. — they  would  offend  the  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  much  less.  The  literary  editor  of  The 
Tribune  recently  undertook  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  Gerhard's  latest  work,  "  Hints  on  the  Drainage 
and  Sewerage  of  Dwellings  "  (the  author's  name  was  mis- 
spelled among  other  things),  and  the  astounding  information 
was  vouchsafed  that  "  his  advice  is,  probably,  as-  worthless 
as  that  of  his  predecessors."-  These  statements  were  also 
volunteered  :  "  That  no  architect,  engineer,  plumber  or 
sewer-builder  understands  the  rudiments  of  ventilation,  no 
one  who  ever  built  a  house  can  be  made  to  believe.  So- 
called  improvements  in  methods  of  drainage  and  sewerage 
have  swollen  the  percentage  of  architects,  burst  the  coffers 
of  plumbers,  and  depleted  the  purses  of  owners.  Other  re- 
sult there  has  been  none.  The  demons  of  foul  air  are  still 
uncontrolled  ;  and  their  favorite  haunt  is  the  house  with 
every  pretentious  appliance  for  their  exclusion.  It  may  be 
confidently  asserted  that  there  is  less  sewer-gas  in  old- 
fashioned  dwellings,  in  which  the  original  plumbing  remains 
untouched,  than  in  houses,  new  or  old,  that  have  suffered 
from  the  incursions  of  'sanitary'  plumbers."  The  best  way 
to  convince  the  writer  of  such  nonsense  that  he  is  in  error, 
would  be  to  sentence  him  to  a  six  months'  residence  in  one 
of  the  "  old-fashioned  dwellings,  in  which  the  original 
plumbing  remains  untouched."  Old-fashioned  houses  and 
old-fashioned  plumbing  are  like  old-fashioned  ideas, — quite 
good  enough  for  those  who  see  no  advantage  in,   nor  place 


for,  improvement  ;  and  it  is  a  waste  of  words  to  argue  with 
such  persons.  Whether  Mr.  Gerhard's  last  book  be  worthy 
any  special  commendation  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  plumbing, 
ventilation,  sewerage,  and  house  drainage  are  elements  of  a 
science  which  is  rapidly  developing  ;  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
its  applications  are  not  better  understood  than  they  were  a 
year  ago,  and  that  the  results  are  not  apparent  to  those  who 
know  how  much  less  sickness  and  death  there  are  in  houses 
plumbed,  sewered  and  ventilated  in  accordance  with  modern 
ideas. 

The  condition  of  national  board  of  health  legislation  in 
congress  is  that  the  public  health  committee,  through  its 
sub-committee,  has  decided  adversely  to  reporting  the  Hon. 
Casey  Young's  bill,  and  the  substitute  bill,  it  is  thought,  will 
not  pass.  The  board  will  then  continue  under  the  original 
act  of  1879,  gett'n&  what  appropriations  it  can  in  the  sundry 
civil  service  appropriation  bill. 

The  commissioner  of  health  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has 
issued  a  letter  to  the  secretaries  of  several  city  boards  of 
health,  suggesting  the  calling  of  a  conference  of  representa- 
tives of  said  boards  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  feas- 
ibility and  desirability  of  endeavoring  to  secure  uniform 
plumbing  legislation  and  regulations.  This  is  an  important 
move  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
a  conference  may  take  place.  The  question  as  to  what  is 
good  plumbing  and  what  is  bad  plumbing  should  be  decided 
by  some  uniform  law,  and  not  by  the  opinions  of  the  differ- 
ent people  who  draw  up  the  regulations.  Then,  again,  these 
regulations  should  not  be  prepared  without  reference  to  the 
plumber's  and  householder's  side  of  the  question.  Commis- 
sioners of  health,  in  their  laudable  desire  to  secure  sanitary 
plumbing,  might  require'things  to  be  done  which  would  be 
inconvenient  to  the  one  and  expensive  to  the  other,  when 
some  other  arrangement  would  be  quite  as  well.  The  in- 
spectors of  plumbing  should  watch  this  conference  with 
interest. 

One  of  the  most  energetic  and  intelligent  of  the  Chicago 
plumbers  has  adopted  a  novel  method  of  endeavoring  to 
create  a  sentiment  in  his  neighborhood  in  favor  of  sanitary 
improvement.  It  is  not  only  novel,  but  commendable,  and 
the  householders  living  in  his  vicinity  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  they  have  so  earnest  and  well-informed  a  teacher  in 
their  midst.  He  prints  on  the  back  of  his  every-day  busi- 
ness-card what  he  modestly  calls  a  sanitary  tract,  varying  it 
from  time  to  time  to  avoid  monotony.  One  of  them  reads 
as  follows  :  "  Pure  air  is  one  of  God's  most  bountiful 
gifts.  No  dwelling  is  in  a  good  sanitary  condition  unless 
each  individual  is  supplied  with  from  five  to  ten  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  minute,  at  a  temperature  between  fifty-five  and 
seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit,  varying  according  to  age,  health 
and  occupation.  The  fresh-air  duct  should  be  of  material 
impervious  to  air,  water  or  vermin.  Strictly  pure  water  can 
be  obtained  only  by  distillation  and  aerating  in  a  pure  atmos- 
phere. The  apparatus  must  not  corrode  while  at  rest  or 
during  the  process.  To  maintain  a  pure  soil  about  a  dwell- 
ing care  must  be  taken  that  sewage  does  not  seep  from  a 
drain,  privy  or  manure-heap.  If  the  ground  is  naturally 
seepy  it  must  be  properly  drained.  The  ground  underneath 
the  basement-floor  must  be  covered  with  concrete,  impervi- 
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011s  to  air,  water  or  vermin, — the  intervening  space  so  ven- 
tilated as  to  prevent  contact  with  the  air  of  the  dwelling 
above.  The  drainage  system  of  a  dwelling  should  receive 
a  generous  internal  Hushing  with  fresh  water  and  a  circula- 
tion of  air  should  be  maintained  through  its  entire  surface. 
Let  the  sunshine  into  your  house  wherever  you  can."  The 
author  closes  with  the  following  quotation  from  Steele:  "  The 
sunbeam  comes  to  the  earth  simply  as  motion  of  ether- 
waves,  yet  it  is  the  only  source  of  beauty,  life  and  power. 
In  the  growing  plant,  the  burning  coal,  the  flying  bird,  the 
glaring  lightning,  the  blooming  flower,  the  rushing  engine, 
the  roaring  cataract,  the  pattering  rain,  we  see  only  varied 
manifestations  of  this  one  all-energizing  force." 


The  inspection  of  meat  in  Germany  is  very  minute.  All 
inspectors  are  required  to  provide  themselves  with  micro- 
scopes, and  the  instruments  must  be  officially  proved  and 
declared  fit  for  use.  The  proprietor  of  every  slaughtered 
hog  must  pay  25  cents  for  inspection  and  the  issuing  of  a 
certificate.  For  the  inspection,  one  piece  of  the  meat  is  cut 
from  each  of  the  following  parts  :  First,  the  muscles  of  the 
diaphragm;  second,  the  muscles  of  the  short  ribs;  third,  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx;  fourth,  the  root  of  the  tongue;  fifth, 
the  muscles  of  the  jaw;  sixth,  the  muscles  of  the  eye; 
seventh,  the  muscles  of  the  thigh;  eighth,  the  muscles  of 
the  shoulder-blade;  ninth,  the  muscles  of  the  side  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck;  tenth,  the  bending  muscles  of  the 
hind-quarter.  German  statistics  show  that  about  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  of  all  German  hogs  are  trichinous,  while  of  the 
imported  hogs  about  4  per  cent  are  found  infected.  The 
Germans  are  beginning  to  realize  that  danger  from  trichinae 
can  be  averted  by  cooking  meat,  and  warnings  have  been 
issued  against  the  consumption  of  raw  pork. 


The  architectural  association  of  DesMoines,  la.,  through 
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its  secretary,  E.  H.  Taylor,  has  sent  out  a  circular  on  archi- 
tectural competition,  which  deserves  consideration.  It  is 
urged  that  a  system  of  conducting  competitions  be  adopted, 
which  shall  have  principal  reference  to  advance  in  designs. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  method  of  conducting  competi- 
tions in  France  and  Belgium.  Rewards  in  money  are  offered 
fully  adequate  to  repay  any  architect  whose  studies  shall 
prove  of  universal  value.  The  local  building  is  made  sec- 
ondary. The  practice  is  even  being  introduced  of  a  second 
close  competition  to  perfect  the  design  to  be  executed,  the 
first  competition  being  open  to  all  the  architects  of  the  world. 
When  but  one  competition  is  undertaken  it  is  frequently  the 
third  in  rank  that  is  awarded  execution.  All  designs  of 
worth,  but  not  producing  any  real  advance,  justly  claim  no 
pay.  It  is  urged  that  the  value  of  such  a  system  may  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  known  that  it  is  producing  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  progress  so  rapid  that  work  can  not  be  executed 
before  it  is  again  surpassed  by  the  competitive  design. 


Mr.  E.  Baggot,  of  this  city,  has  been  in  personal  com- 
munication with  the  gas-fixture  dealers  and  plumbers 
throughout  the  country,  endeavoring  to  enlist  their  co-opera- 
tion in  a  movement  to  prevent  the  manufacturers  of  gas- 
fixtures  selling  their  goods  at  retail.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  branch  stores  have  been  opened  by  manufac- 
turers in  Chicago,  which,  as  Mr.  Baggot  urges,  will  have 
the  effect  to  injure  old  resident  dealers  in  the  city  ;  and  it 


seems  to  him  that  it  is  but  a  question  of  time  when  other 
factories  will  be  forced  to  do  the  same  thing  in  order  to 
protect  themselves,  and,  if  successful,  that  they  will  no  doubt 
adopt  the  plan  in  other  large  cities.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  if  some  united  action  were  taken  by  all  dealers  through- 
out the  country,  this  encroachment  might  be  stopped.  He 
therefore  recommends  that  the  dealers  organize,  in  order  to 
protect  themselves,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The 
matter  will  be  brought  before  the  plumbers'  national  asso- 
ciation in  Baltimore,  this  month,  and  he  suggests  to  those  to 
whom  he  has  written  that  they  endeavor  to  be  present  at 
the  convention,  that  some  general  action  may  be  taken  to 
ensure  protection.  He  also  states  that  there  will  be  numer- 
ous other  abuses  which  will  be  brought  before  the  associa- 
tion when  organized,  and  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
prevent  manufacturers  from  sending  their  agents  out  to 
sell  to  hotels,  theatres,  churches,  etc.,  —  a  right  which  he 
claims  belongs  to  the  retail  dealers  in  the  city  in  which 
these  buildings  are  erected. 


Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been 
for  several  years  the  medical  adviser  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  hospital,  at  Baltimore,  in  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  their  buildings,  gave  a  course  of  twelve  lectures 
on  municipal  hygiene  at  that  institution  during  the  first  half 
of  the  present  college  year.  What  he  had  to  say  with  refer- 
ence to  the  paving  of  streets  may  well  be  repeated.  He 
found  objections  to  the  Belgian  block  pavement  in  that 
"  the  bed  of  gravel  and  subsoil  gradually  becomes  polluted 
with  organic  matters  derived  from  the  excreta  of  animals, 
all  of  which,  in  hot  and  dry  weather,  give  rise  to  offensive 
and  dangerous  gases.  The  best  foundation  is  one  of  cement 
concrete.  It  prevents  pollution  of  subsoil,  gives  elasticity, 
which  is  desirable  to  prevent  injury  to  vehicles  and  animals, 
it  distributes  the  weight  and  shock  of  traffic  evenly  over  the 
surface,  and  it  becomes  better  and  stronger  as  it  grows 
older.  Stone,  wood,  or  asphalt  may  be  laid  upon  this  foun- 
dation, but  wood  is  objectionable  from  a  sanitary  standpoint. 
The  report  of  the  city  commissioner  of  Baltimore  for  last 
year  contains  communications  from  several  civil  engineers 
relative  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  to  secure  good  pave- 
ments. They  consider  the  matter  from  the  technical  stand- 
point of  their  profession  without  reference  to  sanitary  con- 
siderations, and  all  recommend  the  granite  block.  The 
cobble  stone  pavements  which  cover  most  of  the  streets  of 
Baltimore  are  much  commented  on  by  strangers,  and  two  or 
three  hours'  experience  produces  impressions  far  from  agree- 
able. The  best  pavement  where  there  is  little  heavy  traffic 
is  one  of  asphalt  laid  on  concrete."  His  conclusions  with 
reference  .to  the  sanitary  requirements  of  Baltimore  are 
applicable  to  other  cities.  He  recommended  to  the  authori- 
ties and  people  of  the  city  that  more  elaborate  health  statis- 
tics be  collected  and  compiled  ;  that  the  water  supply  be 
protected  by  municipal  and  state  co-operation  ;  that  con- 
nections with  sewerage  be  made  under  city  supervision  • 
that  cesspools  be  filled  ;  that  there  be  an  increase  in  plumb- 
ing inspection  ;  that  cobblestone  pavements  be  removed  ; 
that  an  abattoir  be  constructed  ;  that  schools  be  thoroughly 
inspected  and  scholars  instructed  in  hygiene  ;  that  public 
baths  be  opened  ;  that  comfortable  and  clean  tenement- 
houses  be  built,  and  that  voluntary  organizations  be  formed 
to  see  that  these  things  are  properly  done. 
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THE    PHILADELPHIA    PLUMBING    SCHOOL. 

In  December,  1883,  Mr.  John  Worthington,  a  member 
of  the  master  plumbers'  association  of  Philadelphia,  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  it  would  be  entirely  feasible  for  the 
association  to  begin  and  maintain  a  school  for  the  instruction 
of  the  youth  who  were  learning  the  plumber's  trade  in  the 
shops  of  various  members  of  the  association.  His  idea  was 
based,  more  or  less,  upon  the  success  of  the  trade  schools  of 
New  York,  yet  he  believed  that  something  more  was  neces- 
sary to  make  a  good  mechanic  than  the  instruction  a  boy 
might  obtain  in  the  trade  school.  He  believed,  in  order  to 
attain  the  greatest  efficiency,  this  instruction  should  be  com- 
bined with  actual  labor  in  the  shop  and  at  the  bench.  A 
motion  prevailing  before  the  association,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  visit  the  trade  school  of  New  York  and  make 
a  report.  This  plan  was  carried  out,  a  report  made  and 
adopted,  and  a  committee  of  thirteen  appointed  to  manage 
the  plumbers'  trade  school.  No  boys  were  admitted  save 
those  working  under  members  of  the  association.  The  fees 
are  $3.00  each  term,  and  the  fall  term  begins  September  1, 
and  the  spring  term  closes  June  1.  There  are  two  lessons 
each  week, — on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings.  An  instruc- 
tor teaches  the  practical,  mechanical  portion  of  the  course, 
and  another  teaches  drawing,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
preparation  of  plans,  etc.  Lectures  on  various  branches  of 
sanitary  science  are  given  at  stated  periods.  The  following 
schedule  will  serve  to  show  the  course  of  study  pursued  by 
different  classes: 

PHILADELPHIA    PLUMBING    TRADE    SCHOOL    SYSTEM    OF 

EDUCATION. 
CLASS     NO.      I. 

Instruction  in — 1.  Copper  bit  work,  tinning  of  metals. 

2.  Making  straight  joints. 

3.  Making  branch  joints. 

4.  Making  upright  joints. 

5.  Rigging  hydrants. 

CLASS    no.    2. 

1.  Making  2,  3,  and  4-inch  joints. 

2.  Making  cup-joints  and  seams  on  sheet 

lead  with  copper  bit. 

3.  Lining  tanks. 

4.  Making  service-boxes  and  lead  traps. 

5.  Caulking  or  making  joints  on  iron  pipe. 

class  no.   3. 
Blackboard  illustrations  and  practice  in — 

1.  Setting  of  traps. 

2.  Fitting  up  boilers,  sinks  and  wash-trays. 

3.  Fitting  up  baths,  water-closets,  bidetts, 

basins,  slop-sinks,  etc. 

4.  Water-supply  by  pressure  or  pump  and 

tank  combined,  or  pressure  alone. 

5.  The  proper  system  for  running  drain  or 

soil-pipe  as  to  size,  etc. 

6.  Mental  exercises  and  practice  lessons   in  hydro- 

statics,  hydraulics,  aud  sanitary  appliances. 

Drawing  exercises — 1.   Drainage  and  soil-pipes. 

2.  Ventilation  of  drain,  soil,  and  waste- 

pipes. 

3.  Water-supply  by  pressure  and  tank 

combined. 

4.  Water-supply  by  pressure  alone. 

5.  Water-supply  by  tank  supplied  by  pump. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  a  monthly  report,  which  is 
given  the  master  : 


MONTHLY    REPORT  OF  THE    PLUMBING    TRADE    SCHOOL    OF  THE    MASTER 
PLUMPERS'    ASSOCIATION    OF    PHILADELPHIA. 

Marks  awarded  to 

at  the  monthly  examination  of   his   studies  and  shop  practice    for   the 
month  of 18 

Highest  Mark,  15.        Satisfactory  Mark,  9.        Total  Failure  Mark,  o. 


Studies. 

Remarks. 

Averages. 

Drawing, 

• 

Principles  Mechanics, 

Shop  Practice, 

Attendance, 

Behavior, 

The  employer  is  requested  to  preserve  these  monthly  reports,  in 
order  that  he  may  compare  them,  and  so  ascertain  whether  his 
employe  is  being  benefited  by  the  school. 

Respectfully,  etc., 


Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


Philadelphia, 18 

At  the  time  the  representative  of  The  Sanitary  News 
visited  the  school  there  were  about  fifty  pupils  enrolled. 
The  instruction  going  on  was  in  wiping  joints — vertical, 
horizontal  and  branch, — and  in  wiping  seams.  Those  inte- 
rested in  drawing  were  sketching  faucets  and  other  sanitary 
appliances.  The  practical  results  of  this  school  cannot  but 
be  beneficial.  These  will  be  touched  on,  however,  in  some 
articles  on  the  school  by  those  closely  identified  with  it, 
which  will  be  published  hereafter  by  The  Sanitary  News. 


THE   DISTRICT  SCHOOL-HOUSE.— IV. 

BY  D.   F.   LINCOLN,  M.  D.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  there  are  no  sources  of  foul  air 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  inlets.  By  a  look  at  the  plan  of 
a  school-house,  (See  Fig.  5),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  school 
privies  are  situated  near  the  corners  of  the  school-room  in 
which  the  stoves  will  naturally  be  placed.  The  fresh-air- 
pipe  will  naturally  run  straight  to  the  wall,  and  its  outer  end 
will  be  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  a  privy-receptacle.  Daily 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  latter  will  enable  us  to  keep  it 
free  from  offense  ;  if  this  care  be  neglected,  the  whole  ar- 
rangement will  become  a  nuisance. 

There  is  another  kind  of  contrivance,  in  connection  with 
chimney-grates,  that  deserves  mention  here.  It  is  commonly 
called  the  ventilating-grate,  and  several  varieties  have  been 
made  in  our  country.  In  this  plan  there  is  a  reservoir  for 
air  in  the  rear  of  the  fire,  either  built  of  brick,  or  ready- 
made  of  cast-iron  in  connection  with  some  form  of  grate. 
This  reservoir  takes  in  air  from  out-doors,  and  passes  it, 
warmed,  into  the  room  in  large  quantities.  Careful  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  such  an  arrangement  gives  us  several 
times  as  much  heat  from  a  given  amount  of  fuel  as  the 
ordinary  open  grate  does.  Indeed,  the  common  grate  is  an 
extremely  wasteful  kind  of  heater. 

There  are  also  stoves  with  open  fires,  which  require  no 
special  setting  into  the  chimney,  but  supply  heated  air  upon 
the  same  general  principle  that  we  are  explaining.  The 
popular  "  fire  on  the  hearth  "  is  one  such. 
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FIG.    5. — PLAN    OF    MODEL    SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


Success  in  ventilating  a  room  has  much  to  do  with  its 
size.  There  are  many  rooms  so  low  and  small  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  introduce  a  gentle  current  of  air  with- 
out its  striking  some  of  the  occupants  in  an  unpleasant  way. 
High-studded  rooms  are  easier  to  air  than  low-studded  ones. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  much  theory  here.  It  is 
thought  desirable,  however,  by  the  best  authorities  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  to  allow  a  supply  of  fresh  air,  for  each 
inmate  of  a  hospital,  equal  to  one  cubic  foot  per  second  ;  in 
theatres  and  halls  of  legislation,  one-half  that  amount,  or 
thirty  feet  per  minute.  Suppose  we  adopt  the  latter  esti- 
mate. The  room  which  we  have  described,  measuring 
24-34-12  feet,  contains  9,792  cubic  feet  of  air,  which  is  a 
proper  supply  for  one  person  for  6)4  hours,  or  for  forty 
persons  Sfi  minutes.  It  follows  that,  even  in  this  liberally- 
sized  room,  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  entire  air  at  once 
in  87^  minutes,  or  seven  times  per  hour,  if  we  wish  for  per- 
fect ventilation  ! 

In  figure  6  the  air,  entering  at  A,  is  distributed  upward 
as  seen  by  the  arrows.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  room  by  a  high  register,  above  M,  as  is  often  done,  be- 
cause too  much  heat  is  thus  lost.  A  low  register  in  the 
chimney  at  R  (or  even  higher,  if  necessary  to  secure  draught) 
will  remove  the  lower  and  colder  parts  of  the  air,  and. 
"  draw  down "  the  upper  heated  parts  to  the  level  of  the 
floor.  This  helps  greatly  in  remedying  the  trouble  with  cold 
feet. 

The  opening  R  must  be  considerably  below  the  level  M, 
at  which  the  pipe  enters  the  chimney,  in  order  to  prevent 
smoke  from  escaping  into  the  room. 

It  is  practicable  to  introduce  this  plan  almost  every- 
where. There  are  many  chimneys  which  could  be  used  at 
once  in  this  way,  if  a  hole  were  cut  through  the  masonry  at 


R.  This  hole  must  be  covered  while  the  fire  is  starting.  If 
the  chimney  comes  down  only  to  M,  a  pipe  can  be  brought 
down  toward  the  floor,  and  left  with  its  lower  end  open. 
But  perfect  ventilation  is  not  likely  to  be  attained.  I 
have  indicated  two  of  the  chief  methods  of  helping  it — 
that  by  opening  windows  at  the  middle,  and  that  by  air  in- 
troduced close  to  a  stove.  The  amount  entering  by  each 
method  is  very  variable  ;  but  both  together  will   not   usually 

suffice.  In  fact 
we  have  hith- 
erto omitted  to 
speak  of  meth- 
ods of  remov- 
ing air  from 
the  room  — 
which  is  surely 
as  important  as 
bringing  it  in. 
If  there  is  an 
open  fire,  a 
great  d  e  a  i  is 
done  already 
in  this  direc- 
tion. If  not, 
some  provi- 
sion must  be 
made  for  with- 
drawing air  by  heated  pipes  or  flues.  The  stove-pipe  must  be 
made  useful  in  heating  a  certain  special  flue,  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  which  is  the  ventilation  of  the  room.  There  is  no 
difficulty,  and  very  little  expense,  in  doing  this.  It  may  be 
contrived  as  shown  in  the  figures. 

Another  way  is  shown  in  Fig.  7,  which  is  more  effective  than 


Fig.  6. 
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either  of  these,  as  it  utilizes  a  great 
deal  of  heat  from  the  smoke-pipe 
■  for  increasing  the  draught. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  stove — as  if 
one  stove  were  sufficient.  For  a 
room  of  the  size  mentioned,  how- 
ever, and  exposed  on  half  its  sur- 
face to  strong  winds,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  two  stoves  will  be  neces- 
sary. They  will  warm  the  room 
more  equally,  and  should  be  put 
at  remote  parts  of  the  room. 

How  can  we  be  sure  that  air 
will  not  come  down  flues,  instead 
of    going   up   as   desired  ?     First, 
Fig.    7.  the  flues  must  be  warmed  ;■  if  this 

is  not  done,  there  may  be  trouble. 
Second,  a  cap  should  be  put  over  them,  of  some  pattern 
suited  to  prevent  the  wind  from  descending.  Third,  inas- 
much as  air  will  not  pass  up  these  pipes  unless  there  is  air 
to  pass,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  constant  free  supply  of 
warmed  air  coming  into  the  school-room  ;  the  way  to  pro- 
cure the  supply  has  been  stated 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  place  dependence  upon  any  cap, 
cowl,  or  hood  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  discharge  of 
air  from  a  ventilator.  The  safe  thing  to  rely  upon  is  the 
ascensional  force  of  warm  air  in  a  flue — and  not  the  "action 
of  the  wind  upon  the  beveled  deflecting  plates,  whereby  a 
vacuum  is  created,  and  a  suctional  influence  — — /'etc.,  etc., 
etc. 

Water. — A  supply  of  good  water  within  a  reasonable 
distance  is  essential  in  the  site  of  a  school.  For  procuring 
water  in  the  school  a  driven  well  is  often  useful.  In  no  case 
should  there  be  a  cess-pool,  or  an  old-fashioned  privy,  or  a 
muck-yard,  or  any  similar  thing,  within  one  hundred  feet  of 
it.  Even  at  much  greater  distances  the  slope  of  land  or 
the  natural  seams  of  rocks  will  sometimes  carry  quantities 
of  foul  matter  to  a  well,  imparting  to  it,  not  the  nasty  smell 
one  would  expect,  but  a  deceptive  appearance  of  clearness 
and  brilliancy. 

Cisterns  are  to  be  made  of  masonry  lined  with  cement, 
not  of  metal.  The  use  of  lead  pipes  to  pump  water  from 
wells  or  cisterns  is  unsafe.  At  least,  every  portion  of  pipe 
that  can  come  in  contact  with  the  standing  water  should  be 
of  tin. 

Have  a  cover  for  the  pail  and  a  nail  for  the  dipper. 
Cleanliness. — The  outer  clothes  had  better  be  hung  in  a 
separate  apartment.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  arrange  for 
warming  such  rooms  in  little  schools.  Their  place  is  at  or 
near  the  entrance  ;  there  should  be  one  for  each  sex,  with 
room  for  the  clothes  to  hang  apart. 

Umbrella-racks,  mats,  and  scrapers,  need  not  be  for- 
gotten. No  school  need  be  without  wash-basin,  soap  and 
towel. 

It  is  generally  necessary  to  sweep  daily  after  school. 
Too  often  the  thing  is  done  carelessly,  with  windows  closed, 
and  dusting  is  neglected  or  done  at  the  wrong  time. 
This  neglect  tends  to  increase  the  impurity  of  the  school 
air. 

If  there  is  a  cellar  it  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  ; 
no  heaps  of  dust  allowed,  nothing  that  causes  ill  smells. 


Cleanliness   in  the   cellar  is   as   important   as  in  the  school- 
room. 

The  school  should  be  thoroughly  aired  by  opening  win- 
dows at  the  close  of  every  session  ;  also  after  and  durino- 
every  sweeping.  The  floor  ought  to  be  washed  once  a  week, 
usually. 

Privies. — This  subject  is  certainly  important.  The  state 
of  the  so-called  "accommodations"  in  many  country  schools 
is  a  disgrace  to  civilization  and  Christianity.  They  are  a 
peculiar  kind  of  Sunday-school,  open  all  the  week  for  in- 
struction in  morals,  and  the  lessons  taught  in  them  are  viv- 
idly remembered. 

Presuming  that  the  reader  is  agreed  with  me  as  to  the 
need  of  improvement,  let  me  offer  a  few  suggestions  upon 
this  really  troublesome  problem  : 

If  there  is  a  constant  supply  of  water  and  a  good  system 
of  sewerage,-  water-closets  may  be  used  ;  otherwise  not. 
They  must  not  be  of  the  pan  variety  if  we  can  help  it.  If 
hoppers,  they  must  give  a  quick,  abundant  flushing,  not  a 
prolonged  dribble.  It  will,  however,  be  hard  to  keep  them 
from  freezing. 

Every  such  closet  or  privy  should  be  cut  off  some  way 
from  the  house.  They  may  be  under  the  same  roof,  per- 
haps, but  some  passage  or  room  well  aired  should  come  be- 
tween them  and  other  occupied  rooms.  They  must  be  well 
lighted  and  so  simple  in  plan  as  to  be  easily  inspected.  Well 
warmed,  they  hardly  can  be  ;  but  well  built,  and  free  from 
dangerous  draughts,  they  should  always  be.  It  is  best  to 
arrange  them  like  the  modern  closets  in  large  hotels  ;  sep- 
arate stalls,  each  provided  with  a  light  spring- door  that  does 
not  conceal  the  feet. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  the  two  sexes  ought  to 
have  entirely  separate  accommodations,  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  of  each  other.  There  are  schools  where  both  are 
provided  for  under  one  roof,  with  a  very  slight  partition  ; 
there  are  others  where  there  is  only  one  closet.'  In  such 
cases  the  girls  should  have  their  recess  at  a  different  time 
from  the  boys.  The  buildings,  if  disconnected  with  the 
house,  should  be  where  the  teacher's  eye  can  easily  reach 
them. 

Many  teachers  are  young  ladies  ;  and  it  seems  hard  to 
class  supervision  of  these  places  among  their  professional 
duties.  Some  neighboring  farmer,  or  supervisor,  or  commit- 
tee-man, should  take  it  on  himself  to  visit  frequently  and 
see  that  things  are  in  order.  The  children  should  under- 
stand that  it  is  discreditable  to  the  school  to  have  an  out- 
house which  resembles  a  neglected  hog-stye.  There  are 
but  few  who  will  wantonly  deface  or  injure  property  if  they 
understand  that  it  is  in  their  keeping. 

The  matter  of  chief  importance  in  preventing  a  nuisance 
is  frequent  care.  Unless  there  is  some  one  who  can  come 
daily,  to  give  a  thorough  washing,  the  boys'  privy  should 
stand  at  a  distance  from  the  house.  The  case  is  different 
with  the  girls'  cabinet,  which  is  rarely  found  in  an  offensive 
condition  from  misuse.  There  are  reasons  why  it  should  be 
so  placed  that  those  using  it  shall  not  have  to  pass  out  of 
doors.  If  the  privies  are  already  built,  away  from  the 
house,  a  path,  asphalted,  paved,  or  graveled,  or  made  with 
cinders,  should  lead  to  them. 

A  cess-pool  had  better  be  avoided  altogether.  There  are 
several  plans  which  may  be  adopted  for  using  that  best  of 
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disinfectants— dry  earth — either  in  an  out-house  or  in  a 
closet  attached  to  the  school  building.  (1)  The  dry-earth 
closet,  in  the  form  of  a  portable  box,  can  easily  be  procured, 
and  is  suitable  for  use  in  the  house  by  careful  children. 
(2)  The  seats  may  be  built  over  a  brick  vault,  paved  and 
lined  with  coal-tar  ;  the  vault  is  part  of  a  cellar,  and  the 
care-taker  goes  into  the  cellar  every  day  and  shovels  a  thin 
layer  of  earth  on.  Although  this  plan  has  been  known  to 
work  without  any  offense  for  some  years,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  can  be  generally  advised.  Removal  weekly. 
3)  The  receptacle  may  be  a  shallow  convex  trough  of 
masonry  lined  with  cement,  frequently  emptied  (at  least 
once  a  week)  and  sprinkled  with  earth  daily.  (4)  Instead 
of  this  an  iron  pan  may  be  used,  long  enough  to  provide  for 
several  seats,  and  with  a  ring  at  one  end,  by  which  it  can  be 
drawn  out  and  hauled  to  the  field  or  place  where  it  is 
emptied.  These  two  plans  are  applicable  to  closets  in  any 
situation.  The  pan,  however,  may  give  trouble  by  freezing 
on  to  the  objects  it  touches,  and  No.  3  is  the  plan  here  pre- 
ferred. 

A  shed  or  receptacle  must  be  provided  for  the  earth, 
which  has  little  disinfectant  value  if  used  wet. 

DRAINAGE  FOR  HEALTH. 

A  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  was  read  before  the 
Michigan  Tile  and  Drainage  association,  at  Adrian,  March  12,  1884. 
General  drainage  has  been  undertaken,  in  country  districts,  almost  sclely 
for  agricultural  purposes;  but,  as  Dr.  Kedzie  says,  "the  influence  of 
ground-water  on  health  is  equal  in  importance  to  its  influence  on  crops." 
The  annual  rainfall  is  really  enormous,  and  this  must  be  disposed  of  in 
three  ways  :  (1)  Used  up  by  growing  plants  and  evaporated  by  the  leaves 
and  stems  ;  (2)  flowing  away  either  over  the  surface,  or  by  subterranean 
channels  ;  (3)  evaporated.  The  author's  figures  show  that  the  annual 
rainfall  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  college,  at  Lansing,  is  32.13  inches, 
which,  in  weight,  means  3,600  tons  on  each  acre.  In  the  absence  of 
drainage  this  mass  of  water  can  be  disposed  of  only  by  an  increase  of 
the  natural  evaporation.  But  evaporation  is  a  powerful  cooling  process. 
If  the  attempt  were  made  to  compensate  for  this  loss  of  heat  by  unneces- 
sary evaporation,  and  to  restore  the  normal  temperature  ot  such  a  soil  it 
would  require  all  the  heat  caused  by  burning  sixty-five  tons  of  coal  for 
each  acre. 

Continuing,  Dr.  Kedzie  said  :  But  the  evaporation  of  so  much 
water  producing  cold  renders  the  air  over  such  a  soil  damp  and  chilly. 
This  result  is  a  physical  necessity.  This  damp  and  chilly  atmosphere 
has  a  more  serious  influence  than  the  simple  feeling  of  discomfort.  It 
has  a  most  depressing  influence  on  the  human  system,  lowering  its  tone, 
enfeebling  the  vital  powers,  and  acting  as  the  predisposing  cause  of  a 
long  list  of  diseases,  some  of  them  the  most  destructive  and  incurable 
known  to  medicine.  The  depressing  influence  of  the  dampness  and 
chilliness  of  water-soaked  soil  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  effect  of  an 
occasional  wetting,  as  when  we  are  caught  in  a  shower.  The  chilly 
dampness  of  the  undrained  soil  is  persistent  and  unremitting,  dragging 
us  down  with  its  cold  fingers  at  all  hours,  at  "  noon  of  day  and  noon  of 
night,"  as  if  we  labored  and  rested,  waked  and  slept  in  a  perpetual  driz- 
zle of  a  cold  rain.  It  may  seem  a  small  force  at  first,  but  its  persistent, 
untiring  and  relentless  pull  tells  upon  the  strongest  at  last,  like  the  in- 
visible fingers  of  gravity,  which  finally  drags  down  all  to  a  common 
level,  whether  towering  oak  or  cloud-piercing  mountain.  This  depress- 
ing influence  is  not  developed  suddenlv  and  distinctly  ;  an  hour,  a  day,  a 
month  may  show  no  marked  deterioration,  else  men  would  flee  from  such 
places  as  from  a  plague  spot  ;  but  silently  and  secretly  the  sapping  and 
mining  go  on  till  the  explosion  comes  in  sickness,  suffering,  and  the  sleep 
that  is  eternal.  Once  more,  a  water-soaked  soil  is  the  fruitful  source  of 
malaria,  giving  rise  to  that  devil,  ague,  and  "  his  name  is  legion." 

There  are  certain  other  conditions  secured  by  drainage  of  the  soil 
which  are  essential  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  one  of  these  is 
aeration  of  the  soil,  or  the  passage  of  air  through  the  pores  of  the  soil. 
The  air  is  entirely  excluded  from  water-soaked  soil  ;  the  entrance  of  air 


is  prevented  and  all  interchange  between  the  air  and  soil — all  soil-breath 
— is  prevented.  Have  you  ever  thought  how  everything  breathes — ani- 
mate and  inanimate  alike?  You  inspire  and  expire  air  continuously,  and 
thus  keep  yourself  in  good  condition,  and  so  does  your  coat  and  jacket! 
The  air  penetrates  every  fibre  of  your  wardrobe,  passing  in  and  out,  and 
carrying  out  something  it  did  not  carry  in.  If  your  clothing  was  im- 
permeable to  air  you  could  not  tolerate  it  for  an  hour.  The  invisible 
waves  of  air  wash  and  purify  you  every  hour. 

Let  me  illustrate  this:  I  cover  the  bowl  of  this  tobacco  pipe  with 
the  skirt  of  my  coat,  and  bringing  the  stem  of  the  pipe  before  the  can- 
dle-flame, you  see  I  can  easily  blow  air  through  several  thicknesses  of 
cloth  and  sway  the  flame  by  the  current  of  air.  I  do  the  same  thing 
with  buckskin,  a  felt  hat,  leather  and  everything  we  wear  except  India- 
rubber. 

If  you  suppose  your  clothes  do  not  breathe,  place  them  in  an  air- 
tight box  and  strangle  them  for  a  few  months,  when  the  musty  smell  will 
convince  you  that  your  clothes  must  breathe  to  remain  sweet  and  whole- 
some. Even  the  solid  bodies,  such  as  wood  and  stone,  are  still  washed 
and  infiltrated  with  air.  Here  is  a  stick  of  red  oak  a  foot  long,  and  you 
see  I  can  readily  blow  air  through  it.  Here  is  a  roll  of  mortar,  such  as 
masons  use  in  plastering  walls,  and  you  se€  I  can,  with  the  slightest 
effort,  blow  air  through  four  inches  of  dry  plaster. 

Not  only  can  the  air  pass  through  these  bodies,  but  it  does  pass  un- 
der natural  conditions,  and  plastered  walls  breathe.  In  plastered  rooms 
where  the  walls  have  been  left  undisturbed  for  some  time,  you  see  the 
position  of  every  beam  and  joist,  and  even  the  lath,  by  the  lighter  color 
of  the  wall.  The  part  of  the  wali  occupied  by  the  plaster  only  is  more 
permeable  by  air,  which,  in  passing  through  leaves  the  dust  behind, 
forming  a  brown  streak.  Breathing  the  dusty  air  for  months;  the  wall 
has  its  nostrils  filled  with  dust,  and  very  evidently  the  old  house  has  a 
dirty  nose  ! 

The  soil  also  breathes.  Under  proper  and  sanitary  conditions  the 
air  passes  in  and  out  of  the  soil  with  every  motion  of  wind.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  readily  air  may  be  made  to  pass  through  soil. 
Here  is  a  jar  fourteen  inches  high  filled  with  compact,  dry  soil,  the  top 
closed  with  a  doubly- perforated  cork  ;  through  one  hole  a  glass  tube 
passes  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  but  terminates  above  in  a  horizontal  jet  ; 
through  the  other  hole  a  tube  passes  to  the  space  above  the  soil.  On 
blowing  into  this  tube  gently  you  see  that  the  air  passes  down  through 
fourteen  inches  of  soil,  because  it  escapes  freely  at  the  horizontal  jet  of 
the  other  tube,  as  is  shown  by  blowing  the  candle  flame  before  it.  Here 
is  another  tube  five  feet  long  and  mounted  in  the  same  way,  and  you  see 
I  can  force  through  the  dry  sand  and  sway  the  candle  flame  by  the  escap- 
ing air. 

But  all  this  is  changed  in  the  presence  of  water  in  these  materials. 
If  the  walls  of  the  house  are  wet,  the  passage  is  prevented.  I  wet  this 
half-inch  of  plaster  and  you  see  I  can  not  force  the  air  through  it.  In 
the  same  way,  if  the  soil  is  drenched  with  water,  the  passage  of  air  is 
prevented.  I  have  here  a  bottle  filled  with  soil  saturated  with  water, 
and  you  see  how  the  passage  of  air  is  prevented — that  the  air  will  pass  - 
through  fourteen  inches  of  dry  soil  easier  than  through  four  inches  of 
wet  soil.  Indeed,  the  air  will  not  pass  at  all  through  this  thin  stratum 
of  wet  soil,  but  will  readily  pass  through  this  thick  stratum  of  dry  soil. 
You  thus  see  that  a  drenched  soil  is  a  drowned  soil  ;  that  all  the  conserv- 
ative influences  secured  by  the  interaction  of  soil  and  air  are  cut  short  by 
the  presence  of  ground  water.  You  see  that  such  a  soil  must  be  un- 
healthy aside  from  the  cold  and  damp  quality  of  the  air  which  overlies 
it,  though  these  are  themselves  prime  factors  of  disease. 

An  investigation  into  the  causes  of  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in 
New  York  in  1872,  brought  out  the  fact  that  many  of  the  old  water- 
courses and  natural  springs  had  been  filled  in  year;:  before,  without  mak- 
ing any  provision  for  draining  the  soil,  and  the  disease  seemed  to  be 
especially  prevalent  along  the  line  of  these  old  water-courses. 

In  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Dublin  in  1866,  Dr.  Mapother  says 
two-thirds  of  the  deaths  took  place  on  or  close  to  the  old  water-courses 
that  had  been  converted  into  sewers  or  filled  up  with  mud. 

Catarrh  and  rheumatism  are  natural  products  of  the  chills  and  damps 
of  an  undrained  soil.  Diarrhoea,  dysentery  and  malarial  fevers  are  very 
common  and  very  severe  in  type  in  districts  where  ground-water  abounds 
and  the  water-line  approaches  the  surface. 

Finally,  extensive  researches  in  England,  Germany  and  America 
have  established  the  fact  that  undrained  soils  greatly  promote  consunq 
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lion.  This  fell  disease,  the  direct  cause  of  one-seventh  of  the  deaths  in 
the  world,  finds  its  favorite  haunt  in  the  water-logged  soil.  This  is  no 
wild  guess,  thrown  out  to  be  the  sensation  of  the  hour,  but  it  is  sustained 
by  a  vast  array  of  facts,  and  is  a  result  independently  reached  by  separ- 
ate investigation  in  widely  separated  countries.  However  precarious 
may  be  the  Held  crops  on  a  water-soaked  soil,  the  abundant  house  crop 
of  consumptives  may  safely  be  counted  upon. 

The  entailments  of  living  on  water-soaked  and  undrained  soil  are 
catarrh,  ague  and  rheumatism  in  the  spring,  diarrhoea,  dysentery  and 
fever  in  the  hot  months,  pleurisy,  pneumonia  and  diphtheria  in  the  cold 
months,  and  consumption  all  the  year  round. 

The  sanitary  drainage  of  dwellings  has  received  more  attention  than 
that  of  the  fields,  but  is  still  too  much  neglected.  The  sentimental 
rather  than  the  sanitary  idea  of  home  has  captured  our  thought.  The 
paradisaic  poetry  and  fiction,  which  attempt  to  describe  the  ideal  beau- 
ties of  home,  which  sing  of  "fuming  rills,  of  gushing  fountains  with 
many  a  rill,  of  damp  moss  glistening  with  orient  pearls,  of  blissful  bow- 
ers, of  thickest  covert,  of  inwoven  shade,  of  umbrageous  grottos  and 
caves  of  cool  recess,"  will  do  well  enough  for  the  unreal  world  of  the 
imagination,  but  will  scarcely  answer  for  the  hard  world  of  actual  life. 
Mr.  Adam,  with  a  crick  in  his  back  or  his  left  knee  doubled  up  with 
rheumatism,  Mrs;  Eve,  with  an  old  shawl  over  her  head  and  a  tear  in  her 
eye  as  she  groans  over  the  jumping  toothache,  and  little  Abel,  as  he  trots 
around  with  a  cold  in  the  head  and  a  nose  that  calls  constantly  for  a 
handkerchief,  are  not  poetic.  They  are  pathetic  rather  than  poetic. 
Dampness  and  shade,  gushing  springs  and  dripping  moss,  delightful 
smothering  with  flowers  and  twining  plants,  will  do  well  enough  to  read 
about  before  a  rousing  fire  with  your  feet  in  warm  slippers,  but  they 
have  their  little  drawbacks  in  actual  contact.  When  sentimentalists  spin 
off  this  delicious  alliterative  nortsense  in  behalf  of  wet  and  wooing, 
flowing  and  flowery,  give  them  the  curt  sanitary  admonition  with  a  dou- 
ble meaning — dry  up  ! 

That  healthy  houses  may  be  built  upon  very  unpromising  sites  by 
first  securing  good  drainage,  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience.  A  tract  of 
land  in  the  suburbs  of  Detroit  was  so  wet  that  it  was  supposed  to  be 
nearly  on  the  level  with  the  Detroit  river,  though  it  was  seventy  feet 
above  the  river  level.  During  wet  seasons  it  served  as  a  preserve  for 
frogs  and  mosquitoes,  and  during  the  dry  season  the  baked  and  cracked 
soil  seemed  to  be  gaping  and  yawning  with  ague  and  chills.  The  soil 
was  tenacious  clay  with  occasional  pockets  of  sand.  It  seemed  an  un- 
promising spot  for  human  habitations.  Sewers  were  sunk  ten  feet  below 
the  surface  with  laterals  for  cellars.  The  sewers  served  both  as  surface 
drains  and  subsoil  drains.  Twenty-eight  houses  have  been  put  up  since 
1872,  and  there  have  been  no  cases  of  ague,  dysentery  or  fever  ;  indeed, 
the  locality  has  been  rendered  exceptionally  healthy. 

Examples  of  this  kind  might  be  quoted  by  the  hour.  But  when 
houses  are  built  upon  retentive  water-soaked  soils  and  no  means  em- 
ployed to  take  off  the  ground-water  or  ward  off  its  effects,  the  harvest  of 
woe  is  sure,  though  it  may  be  slow  to  ripen. 

Two  brothers  in  Vermont,  of  strong  and  vigorous  stock,  and  giving 
equal  promise  of  a  long  and  active  life,  married  wives  corresponding  in 
promise  of  future  activity.  They  both  had  chosen  the  healthiest  of  all 
callings — farming.  One  of  the  brothers  built  his  house  in  an  open  and 
sunny  spot,  where  the  soil  and  subsoil  were  dry  ;  shade  trees  and  em- 
bowering plants  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  but  the  cellar  was  dry  enough  for 
a  powder  magazine  ;  the  house  in  all  its  parts  was  free  from  every  trace 
of  dampness  and  mold,  there  was  a  crisp  and  elastic  feel  in  the  air  of  the 
dwelling.  The  farmer  and  all  his  family  had  that  vigorous  elasticity  that 
reminds  one  of  the  spring  and  strength  of  steel.  Health  and  sprightly 
vigor  is  the  rule,  and  sickness  the  rare  exception.  The  farmer  and  his 
wife,  though  past  three  score,  have  yet  the  look  and  vigor  of  middle 
life. 

The  other  brother  built  his  house  in  a  beautiful  shady  nook,  where 
the  trees  seemed  to  stretch  their  protecting  arms  in  benediction  over  the 
modest  home.  Springs  fed  by  the  neighboring  hills  burst  forth  near  his 
house  and  others  by  his  barns  ;  his  yard  was  always  green  even  in  the 
dryest  time,  for  the  life  blood  of  the  hills  seemed  to  burst  out  all  about 
him  in  springs  and  tiny  rivulets.  But  the  ground  was  always  wet,  the 
cellar  never  dry,  the  walls  of  the  room  often  had  a  clammy  feel,  the 
clothes  mildewed  in  the  closets  and  the  bread  molded  in  the  pantry.  For 
a  time  their  native  vigor  enabled  them  to  bear  up  against  these  depressing 
influences  ;  children  were  born  of  apparent  vigor  and  promise,  but  these 


one  by  one  sank  into  the  arms  of  the  dreamless  twin  brother  of  sleep 
under  the  touch  of  diphtheria,  croup  and  pneumonia.  The  mother  went 
into  a  decline  and  died  of  consumption  before  her  fiftieth  birthday,  and 
the  father,  tortured  and  crippled  by  rheumatism,  childless  and  solitary  in 
that  beautiful  home  which  elicits  the  praises  of  every  passer  by,  waits 
and  hopes  for  the  dawning  of  that  day  which  shall  give  him  back  wife 
and  children,  an  unbroken  family  and  an  eternal  home. 
"  Look  on  this  picture,  then  on  that." 


Much  of  the  so-called  decorative  work 
which  is  in  such  request  at  present  is  unde- 
niably tawdry  and  puerile.  In  striving  for  mere  prettiness  amateurs 
often  attain  nothing  but  confused  or  petty  results.  But  that  these  re- 
sults are  the  stepping-stones  to  something  better  and  truer  in  the  future 
no  one  can  doubt.  The  desire  to  add  color  and  ornament  to  the  bare 
necessities  of  daily  living  is  not  easily  satisfied,  and  each  achievement 
brings  with  it  new  wants.  The  woman  who  said  her  pictures  had  been 
in  a  continual  procession  from  the  time  she  began  housekeeping,  those 
that  at  first  held  the  position  of  honor  in  her  parlor  having  found  their 
place  in  the  attic,  face  to  the  wall,  told  only  the  common  story  of  the 
development  of  art  feeling  and  taste  which  the  present  interest  in  deco- 
ration is  bringing  about.  Many  a  highly-prized  ornament  which  to-day 
crowds  the  useful  and  the  genuine  out  of  place  in  the  modern  parlor, 
will  soon  be  consigned  to  the  oblivion  of  the.  attic  or  store-room,  to 
make  way  for  something  simple  and  reasonable.  Oddity  is  much  oftener 
fantastic  than  artistic,  and  simplicity  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  mean- 
ingless confusion.  A  parlor  that  suggests  a  bric-a-brac  shop  or  a 
museum  can  never  be  restful  or  homelike.  A  recently-described  parlor 
"ornament  "  shows  to  what  lengths  "  zeal  without  knowledge"  in  deco- 
ration may  go.  Two  ordinary  ladders  are  to  be  placed  together  at  the 
top,  the  poles  and  rungs  covered  with  plush  and  draped  at  the  top  with 
plush  curtains.  Plush-covered  shelves  are  to  be  supported  on  some  of 
the  rungs,  and  pictures  are  to  be  attached  to  others,  while  a  bucket  of 
flowers  may  be  hung  between  the  ladders.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
cumbersome,  useless  or  inartistic  object,  or  one  which  more  emphatically 
violates  William  Morris'  golden  rule, — "  Have  nothing  in  your  house 
which  you  do  not  know  to  be  useful  and  believe  to  be  beautiful."  Many 
of  these  attempts  at  decoration  are  more  expensive  than  really  genuine 
and  beautiful  things.  Art  is  not  necessarily  costly,  and  a  little  thought 
and  care  in  selection  will  often  accomplish  more  than  money.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  simplest  homes  should  not  have  something  of  the 
grace  of  art,  for  the  means  of  attaining  it  in  some  degree  are  within  the 
humblest  reach,  and  the  temptations  of  the  rich  to  lavishness  and  pre- 
tense are  wanting.  Charles  G.  Leland  truly  says  :  "  There  never  was 
a  real  art  in  the  world  that  did  not   spring  from  the  people,  that  was  not 

fully  shared  in  by  the  people,  and  that  did  not  belong  to  the  people." 

* 
*   * 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  Chicago  decorative  art  society  which  is 
now  open,  some  excellent  work  is  shown.  The  material  most  in  favor 
at  present  for  portieres  is  linen  velours.  It  is  strong,  with  a  close  vel- 
vety surface,  durable  in  color,  and  entirely  exempt  from  the  ravages  of 
moths.  A  portiere  recently  finished  for  a  private  residence  in  this  city 
is  in  the  exhibition.  It  is  of  buscuit-colored  velours,  with  an  applied 
decoration  in  plush,  horsechestnuts,  leaves  and  circular  figures  veined 
and  outlined  with  gold.  A  deep  dado  of  steel-blue  velours,  over  which 
hangs  a  graduated  fringe  showing  the  colors  of  the  decoration  and  a 
gleam  of  gold  tinsel,  finishes  the  drapery.  Another  door-hanging  is  of 
light  antique  blue  velours,  with  a  dado  band  of  silver-gray  oatmeal 
cloth,  on  which  is  a  conventional  design  of  blues,  red,  olive  and  golden 
brown  in  applique.  A  bedspread  designed  for  a  Morris'  room  is  of 
white  Bulgarian  cloth  embroidered  with  scrolls  and  honeysuckle  sprays, 
the  soft  pinks  and  yellows  beautifully  combined.  The  round  bolster  of 
pomegranate  plush  and  the  toilet  mats  show  a  similar  decoration.  A 
spread  of  gold-silk  sheeting  is  ornamented  with  interlaced  rings,  and  an 
occasional  solid  disc  in  various  according  colors.  The  border  of  the 
spread  and  the  bolster  are  of  golden  brown  plush.     A  square  tabic  cover 
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is  oi   dark-blue  silk  sheeting  powdered  with  bright  colored  discs  outlined 
wnli   gold.      Delicately-embroidered   toilet-sets  and   doylies  are  of  line 

sheer  Chinese  linen,  or  Bolton  cloth. 

* 

•:;•    •:;■ 

M  \ l >k  \s  lace  is  the  best  material  for  summer  window-hanging.  The 
better  qualities  of  this  fabric  come  in  sets,  and  show  soft,  admirably- 
combined  Oriental  colorings.  The  cheaper  varieties,  which  can  be 
bought  bv  the  yard,  are  almost  as  good  in  color,  and  are  fifty  inches 
wide.  Many  of  them  are  moderate  in  price,  the  cheapest  quality,  in 
white  or  ecru,  which  makes  excellent  bed-room  curtains,  being  only 
twenty-live  cents  a  yard.  The  red  and  ecru-striped  Madras  goods  is 
very  durable  and  absolutely  fadeless.  These  thin  curtains  should  be 
hung  from  small  brass  rods,  the  larger  wooden  poles  being  suitable  only 
for  heavy  hangings.  Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  and  home- 
likeness  of  a  room  as  a  window  drapery,  which  is  not  too  thick  to  admit 
air  and  sunshine,  and  not  too  pronounced  in  design  or  glaring  in  color 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  other  furnishings. 

*  # 
The  effort  made  to  popularize  over-stuffed  furniture  will  not  succeed 
in  making  it  more  than  a  passing  whim  of  fashion.  There  is  neither 
fitness  nor  beauty  in  concealing  the  woodwork  of  a  broad  heavy  sofa,  or 
a  large  chair,  which,  it  is  evident,  must  have  a  strong  and  substantial 
framework,  and  the  only  result  attained  is  a  puffy  and  dropsical  effect 
which  is  both  inartistic  and  insincere.  With  such  a  variety  of  beautiful 
and  serviceable  woods  at  his  command,  the  furnituremaker  has  no  occa- 
sion or  excuse  for  resorting  to  such  tricks. 

* 

SOFT  India  silks  are  in  favor  for  vestibule  and  short  sash  curtains. 
They  are  also  much  used  for  the  coverings  of  square  sofa  pillows,  as 
they  are  excellent  in  color,  durable  and  washable.  These  pillow-covers 
may  be  either  plain  or  with  a  simple  embroidered  design  in  outline. 
There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  useless  extravagance  even  in  the  matter 
of  pillows,  five  or  six  being  often  seen  on  one  sofa  where  two  or  three 
would  answer  every  purpose  of  convenience  and  comfort. 

,*. 

The  new  mohair  plush,  which  is  a  revival  of  a  popular  old  fabric, 
is  very  satisfactory  for  upholstery  uses.  It  can  be  obtained  in  all  the 
desirable  colors,  either  with  a  plain  surface  or  with  an  uncut  design.  It 
is  nearly  as  soft  and  close  as  silk  plush,  takes  the  light  finely,  and  wears 
as  well  as  many  of  the  moie  expensive  fabrics. 

Martha  Howe-Davidson. 


PASTEUR'S  SCHOOL-]  AYS. 
Louis  Pasteur  passed  his  childhood  in  a  small  tannery  which  his 
father  had  bought  in  the  city  of  Arbois,  in  the  department  of  the  Jura, 
to  which  he  removed  from  the  ancient  city  of  Dole,  in  the  same  depart- 
ment, where  he  was  born.  When  Louis  became  of  suitable  age,  he  was 
sent  to  the  communal  school,  and  was  so  proud  of  the  fact  that,  though 
he  was  the  smallest  of  the  pupils,  he  went  on  the  first  day  with  his  arms 
full  of  dictionaries  away  beyond  his  years.  He  does  not  appear,  as  yet, 
to  have  been  a  particularly  diligent  student.  He  was  as  likely  to  be 
found  drawing  a  portrait  or  a  sketch — and  the  walls  of  several  Arboisian 
houses  bear  testimonies  of  his  skill  in  this  art — as  studying  his  lesson, 
and  to  go  a-hunting  or  a-fishing  as  to  take  the  direct  way  to  the  school. 
Yet  the  principal  of  the  college  was  ready  to  predict  that  it  was  no  small 
school  like  this  one,  but  some  great  royal  institution  that  was  destined  to 
enjoy  his  services  as  a  professor.  As  there  was  no  professor  of  philos- 
ophy in  the  college  at  Arbois,  young  Pasteur  went  to  Besancon  to  con- 
tinue his  studies.  Here,  in  the  chemistry  class,  he  so  vexed  Prof.  Darlay 
with  his  frequent  and  searching  questions,  that  the  old  gentleman  was 
disconcerted,  and  declared  it  was  his  business  to  question  the  pupil,  not 
Pasteur's  to  question  him.  Pasteur  then  had  recourse  to  a  pharmacist  in 
the  town  who  had  gained  some  distinction  in  science,  and  took  private 
lessons  in  chemistry  from  him.  He  fared  better  at  the  Ecole  Normale, 
where  he  had  Balard  for  a  teacher,  and  also  enjoyed  the 
instructions  of  Dumas,  with  whom  he  formed  a  life- 
long friendship  at  the  Sorbonne.  — Popular  Science 
Monthly. 

The  city  comptroller  of  Chicago  will  receive  bids 
for  $458,000  of  sewerage  bonds,  to  run  twenty  years, 
from  the  first  of  July  next. 


A   PLAN    FOR   VENTILATING   HOUSE   DRAINS  TOGETHER 

WITH   THE    AIk-SPA<  E    BETWEEN   THE    HOUSE    AND 
GROUND. 

In  the  issue  of  THE  SANITARY  NEWS  of  April  15,  in  connection 
with  a  discussion  of  the  ventilation  of  sub-cellars  and  air-spaces  beneath 
the  ground  floor  of  residences  and  tenement-houses,  it  was  stated  that  a 
well-known  plumber  in  this  city  had  devised  a  plan  for  the  combined 
ventilation  of  waste-pipes  and  soil-pipes  and  this  close,  damp  space,  and 
that  it  was  hoped  he  would  soon  present  a  sketch  of  it  and  his  explana- 
tion. The  gentleman  referred  to  was  Mr.  David  Whiteford.  His  plan 
is  the  one  here  shown,  and  his  explanation  is  as  follows: 

For  the  ventilation  of  the  space  between  the  floor  and  ground,  my 
arrangement  is  first  to  have  the  ordinary  openings  through  the  side  walls 
shielded  by  a  suitable  grating  for  the  free  admission  of  fresh  air.  Then 
I  construct  a  brick  flue,  F  F,  in  connection  with  the  kitchen  chimney, 
the  lower  end  of  which  is  made  to  open  into  the  space  beneath  the  floor, 
and  the  upper  end  to  be  level  with  the  chimney  top.  This  flue  may  be 
built  of  any  size  desired,  though  a  foot  square  will  generally  be  found 
sufficient,  and  the  partition  wall  between  it  and  the  smoke-flue  should 
not  be  thicker  than  the  simple  thickness  of  a  brick.  The  result  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  the  heat  of  the  chimney  rarities  the  air  in  the  flue 
and  a  continuous  circulation  is  produced.  In  combining  this  with  the 
ventilation  of  waste-pipes  and  soil-pipes,  my  plan  is  the  following:  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  stand  soil-pipe,  A  A,  carried  through  the  roof 
of  the  house,  and  the  ordinary  air  vent,  B  B,  reaching  also  to  the  roof  or 
stopping  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  I  introduce  a  vent  pipe,  C  C, 
carrying  it  up  the  inside  of  the  flue,  F  F,  and  terminating  it  with  an 
opening  at  the  top.  Then  I  trap  the  stand  soil-pipe  at  D,  and  to  prevent 
the  syphoning  of  the  traps  of  the  closets,  wash-basins,  sinks,  etc.,  which 
may  enter  into  the  soil-pipe  I  add  another  pipe,  E  E,  connecting  it  with 
the  crowns  of  all  the  traps  and  leaving  it  open  at  both  ends,  the  one  pro- 
jecting beneath  the  basement  floor  or  through  the  wail,  and  the  other 
above  the  roof. 

By  the  system  thus  described  the  air  in  the  vent  pipe,  C  C,  being 
constantly  rarified  by  the  heat  of  the  flue,  and  fresh  air  being  constantly 
admitted,  not  only  through  the  vent-pipe,  B  B,  but  also  through  the  air- 
pipe,  E  E,  a  constant  circulation  is  kept  up,  and  no  possible  avenue  is 
left  for  the  admission  of  foul  air  into  the  building. 


PLAN    OF    VENTILATION    OK    SUB-BASEMENTS. 
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A    SCHOOL    FOR    PLUMBERS. 

Chicago,  111.,  May  24,  1SS4. — [To  the  Ed- 
itor].—  What  shall  we  do  with  our  boys? 
This  is  a  question  that  every  parent  con- 
siders. How  can  I  make  them  self-supporting 
when  entering"  into  manhood?  How  engage 
1  heir  minds  so  that  they  may  be  led  into  upright 
lives  and  that  I  may  be  honored  in  my  old  age? 
This  is  a  subject  that  should  engage  the  attention 
of  every  citizen,  for  it  is  the  training  that  our 
youth  receive  that  develops  their  natures,  so  that 
they  become  good  or  bad  men.  When  we  review 
the  different  vocations  of  life  from  which  to 
choose  a  means  of  earning  his  own  living  for  out- 
boy,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
not  the  trade  that  makes  the  mechanic,  the  pro- 
fession that  makes  the  professor,  nor  the  mer- 
chandise that  makes  the  honest  and  respected 
merchant,  but  his  success  lies  in  possessing  the 
virtues  of  being  honest,  energetic  and  capable. 
To  the  mechanics  of  the  world  we  owe  all  the 
comforts  that  civilization  enjoys,  and  the  country 
or  city  that  encourages  and  supports  trade  schools 
for  the  advancement  of  the  mechanical  arts  can 
defy  the  world  in  competition.  There  is  no 
branch  of  mechanics  in  which  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  is  needed  of  its  handicraft  and  science 
than  that  of  plumbing.  If  we  would  have 
healthy  homes,  we  must  have  proper  plumbing, 
sewerage  and  ventilation,  and  to  get  these,  we 
must  have  educated  men,  proficient  in  the  scien- 
tific sanitary  branches  of  house  construction;  and 
this  can  be  best  attained  by  the  establishing  of 
trade  schools.  I  have  seen  through  the  columns 
of  past  numbers  of  The  Sanitary  News  that 
the  Chicago  master  plumbers'  association  are 
fitting  up  a  library  and  exhibition  room.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  if  some  of  our  philanthropic  citi- 
zens would  aid  them  in  a  financial  way  that  they 
would  add  a  trade  school.  This  matter  is  of 
great  importance,  as  it  concerns  the  health  of  all, 
and  I  hope  you  will  agitate  the  subject  so  that 
trades  schools  shall  be  established  for  instruction 
of  all  trades. 

Let    me  quote   from    Hellyer,    who,    in   turn, 

quotes  from  Scott : 

"Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
"Who  never  to  himseli  hath  said 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  learn  my  trade  thor- 
oughly. Where  is  the  eye  that  does  not  take 
delight  in  the  beauty  and  changing  tints  of  the 
leafage  of  fruit  trees?  But  the  practical  duty  of 
such  trees  is  to  bear  fruit.  We  have  government 
training-schools  for  teaching  soldiers  how  to  put 
lead  bullets  into  men  with  the  ease  with  which 
plumbers  put  lead  wedges  into  the  joints  of  brick- 
work, to  secure  lead  flushings.  WTe  have  public 
jails  all  over  the  country  to  restrain  men  who  are 
injurious  to  society  (and  '  Zero '  would  add,  we 
teach  them  trades  at  public  expense  in  this  coun- 
try); but  we  have  no  schools,  no  public  institu- 
tions where  young  plumbers  can-  spend  their 
evenings  in  perfecting  themselves  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  craft,  that  they  may  do  some  good 
in  the  world.  '  Prevention  is  better  than  cure.' 
How  much  sickness,  how  much  bad  health  in 
homes,  in  towns,  in  cities,  would  such  training- 
schools  for  plumbers  be  the  means  of  preventing." 
No  shoemaker,  carpenter,  or  saloon-keeper 
should  be  allowed  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
plumbing,  as  is  the  case  in  this  city.  Zero. 


SANITARY   ASSOCIATION    NEWS. 

MASTER    PLUMBERS'    ASSOCIATIONS. 

At  Chicago. — The  regular  meeting  of  the  Chi- 
cago master  plumbers'  association  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  May  21.  The  master  plumbers 
of  the  city  are  so  busy  at  present  that  the  attend- 
ance at  this  and  the  last  previous  meeting  was 
smaller  than  usual.  Hardly  any  but  routine 
business  was  transacted.  Great  interest  was 
taken  in  the  library  room,  the  furnishing  of  which 
has  been  carried  forward  to  a  most  attractive 
success.  In  addition  to  the  furnishing,  since  the 
last  report  of  the  meetings  of  this  association,  a 
very  handsome  library  case  has  been  put  in,  large 
enough  to  hold  a  great  many  books.  On  the 
walls  are  several  pictures  which  Mr.  Ruh,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  library  committee,  has  aptly 


made  illustrative  of  the  growth  of  plumbing. 
Primitive  plumbing  is  represented  by  "  L' Ar- 
mour Se  Desalterant  ;  "  ancient  plumbing,  by 
"  Un  Passage  Perilleux  ;  "  mediaeval  plumbing, 
by  "  Le  Puits  Que  Parle;"  rustic  plumbing, 
by  "Autumn  ;"  artistic  plumbing,  by  "Sweet 
Waters."  The  committee  will  soon  have  further 
details  relating  to  the  management  of  the  library 
perfected.  It  is  proposed  to  throw  the  room 
open  to  any  outside  of  the  association  who 
may  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 
These  advantages  will  soon  be  great,  inasmuch 
as  there  will  be  many  books  which  cannot  be 
found  in  any  other  library  in  the  city.  If  the 
association  should  never  accomplish  anything 
else  it  certainly  has  proved  its  right  to  an  exist- 
ence by  its  success  in  this  one  thing  alone,  and 
there  should  be  no  lack  of  credit  and  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  an  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  plumb- 
ers to  get  at  the  science  of  plumbing  and  im- 
prove themselves  in  a  general  way.  An  addi- 
tional room  has  been  made  ready  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  goods,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
be  put  in  position  soon. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Young,  the  meet- 
ing was  presided  over  by  Vice-President  Boyd, 
and  Mr.  William  Oliphant  was  made  temporary 
secretary.  A  communication  was  received  from 
the  financial  secretary  of  the  national  association, 
announcing  his  readiness  to  receive  the  assess- 
ments due  from  the  Chicago  association.  The 
matter  was  made  a  special  order  for  the  next 
meeting.  The  financial  secretary,  Mr.  Enoch 
Remick,  stated  in  his  communication  that  the 
date  of  the  national  meeting  had  been  fixed 
for  June  25,  and  that  the  sessions  were  to  be 
held  in  Masonic  Temple  in  Baltimore.  After 
the  transaction  of  some  minor  business  an  ad- 
journment was  had. 

At  Washington,  D.  C. — At  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  master  plumbers'  association  of  Wash- 
ington, held  on  the  evening  of  May  ig,  the  fol- 
lowing delegates  were  chosen  to  represent  the 
association  at  the  convention  of  the  national 
association  .  S.  S.  Shed,  James  Ragan,  E.  J. 
Hannan  and  Henry  C.  Thom  ;  alternates,  T 
Fritz,  T.  V.  Noonan,  James  Nolan  and  James 
Lockhead.  The  association  instructed  its  dele- 
gates to  stand  by  the  national  convention  as 
organized  at  New  York  last  year,  "  first,  last 
and  all  the  time,  and  not  to  recognize  any  seces- 
sionists." The  association  at  Washington  has 
been  notified  that  it  will  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  present  its  views  before  the  committees 
of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  when 
any  action  relating  to  the  plumbing  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  contemplated. 

The  National  Association  — A  second  circular 
has  been  received  from  New  York, bearing  the  date 
of  May  13,  relating  to  the  forthcoming  convention 
of  the  national  association  of  master  plumbers. 
This  is  signed  "  George  D.  Scott,  president,  and 
Edward  Murphy,  secretary."  The  same  date  for 
the  opening  of  the  convention  is  fixed  as  already 
reported  in  the  circular  letter  from  Mr.  Mead. — ■ 
Wednesday,  June  25.  The  basis  of  representa- 
tion by  delegates  is  also  the  same.  It  is  also, 
urged  that  "communications  be  addressed  to 
the  office  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  na- 
tional association  of  master  plumbers,  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  New  York  master  plumbers' 
association,  52  Uunion  Square,  New  York,  or  to 
the  secretary,  Edward  Murphy,  626  Third 
avenue,  New  York."  This  circular  announce- 
ment is  accompanied  by  another  circular  state- 
ment of  the  differences  which  exist  between  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee.  It  is 
claimed  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee,  held  on  July  24,  1883,  some  discus- 
sion arose  as  to  the  secretary's  powers  and  du- 
ties. It  is  urged  that  Mr.  Mead  "  took  umbrage 
at  certain  remarks  made,  and  tendered  his  resig- 
nation." It  is  also  stated  that  "  the  committee 
earnestly  remonstrated,  and  endeavored  to  have 
him  recall  his  determination,  and  apparently  with 
success."  It  is  stated  that  he  declined,  however, 
to  reconsider  his  decision,  and  that,  "having 
made  every  effort  which  honorable  men  could 
make  in  the  interest  of  harmony,  the  executive 


committee  reluctantly  proceeded  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy created  by  Mr.  Mead's  resignation,  and  at 
a  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  on  the 
22d  of  August,  1883,  Mr.  George  Cummings, 
of  Brooklyn,  moved,  and  Mr.  Enoch  Remick, 
of  Philadelphia,  seconded  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
James  W.  Birkett  to  the  vacant  place  on  the 
committee,  which  was  carried  unanimously,  eight 
members,  or  four-fifths  of  the  entire  committee, 
being  present."  It  is  further  claimed  that  it  wTas 
the  intention  of  the  committee  entirely  to  ignore 
the  alleged  usurpation  of  Mr.  Mead,  in  issuing 
documents  to  the  various  associations  until  the 
convention  met  in  Baltimore,  but  that  they  have 
been  "  reluctantly  compelled  "  to  lay  aside  their 
reserve  and  let  their  "  brethren  of  the  craft  know 
the  true  position  occupied  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee." 

SANITARY  WORK  IN  CINCINNATI. 

As  is  pretty  generally  well  known,  the  health 
department  of  Cincinnati  has  had  much  to  con- 
tend with,  recently,  and  the  seventeenth  annual 
report  of  the  department  speaks  of  the  year  18S3, 
as  furnishing  a  singular  chapter  in  its  history.  On 
the  19th  day  of  April  the  general  assembly  passed 
an  act  abolishing  the  board  of  health,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  a  health  commis- 
sioner for  the  city.  That  court  declined  to  act, 
and,  consequently,  there  was  no  board  at  Cin- 
cinnati, nor  any  one  clothed  with  the  powers  of 
such  board  until  the  26th  day  of  July,  when  the 
city  council  passed  the  ordinances  creating  a 
board  of  health.  During  this  hiatus,  the  former 
health  officer  and  some  of  his  assistants  con- 
ducted the  office,  but  were  greatly  crippled  bv 
the  lack  of  legal  authority.  The  present  health 
officer  was  elected  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  but 
not  until  the  middle  of  that  month  were  his  as- 
sistants all  chosen  and  all  the  departments  fully 
at  work.  The  report  which  is  just  made,  there- 
fore relates  to  the  active  work  of  the  board  for 
only  about  four  and  one-half  months  ;  but  the 
machinery  seems  to  be  in  excellent  working  order, 
and  the  work  of  the  health  officer  and  his  assist- 
ants is  to  be  commended. 

During  the  administration  of  the  former  board 
the  city  was  divided  into  ten  districts,  each  with 
one  physician.  Under  the  present  board  one 
physician  is  appointed  to  each  ward.  These 
physicians  are  also  health  officers,  required  to 
assist  in  looking  after  the  sanitary  condition  of 
their  respective  wards,  and  to  advise  with  and 
aid  the  health  officers  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  health  of  the  city.  There  is  also  appointed 
in  each  ward  one  druggist  to  furnish  medicine 
upon  the  prescription  of  the  ward  physician. 
The  health  officer  recommends  the  removal  of 
the  water-works  above  the  city  limits,  both  to 
prevent  the  vitiating  of  the  supply  and  to  de- 
crease the  expenses  of  the  health  department. 
He  says  that  the  cleaning  of  streets,  gulters, 
alleys  and  the  removal  of  garbage  and  the  dirt 
are  sources  of  almost  constant  complaint  at  his 
office.  He  feels  that  these  necessities  are  so  in- 
timately and  vitally  connected  with  sanitarv  af- 
fairs that  they  should  all  be  under  the  charge  of 
the  board  of  health.  The  report  shows  that 
there  were  during  the  year  1S83,  862  deaths  from 
consumption,  an  increase  of  79  from  1882  ;  from 
pneumonia,  523,  an  increase  of  115  from  1882. 

The  board  of  health  seems  to  be  clothed  with 
authority  for  the  regulation  of  tenement  houses, 
which  is  not  as  emphatic  as  it  might  be  but 
which,  if  enforced,  will  serve  a  very  good  pur- 
pose. It  is  provided  that  when  the  board  shall 
be  satisfied  that  the  number  of  persons  occupy- 
ing any  tenement  or  building  is  so  great  as  to  be 
the  cause  of  nuisance  or  sickness,  or  when 
the  premises  used  for  lodgings  are  damp,  or  are 
not  properly  provided  with  water,  or  privies,  or 
vaults  the  board  shall  serve  a  written  notice  upon 
the  owner  of  such  places  to  remove  the  objec- 
tions named  ;  and  if  they  refuse  to  obey  such 
notice  the  board  is  authorized,  after  thirty  days' 
notice,  to  put  the  premises  in  proper  order  at  the 
expense  of  the  property-owner. 


The   mortality  from  yellow   fever,  in    Rio   | 
neiro,  from  March  1  to  11,  was  53. 
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SANITARY     WORK    IX    KANSAS    CITY. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  health  de- 
partment of  Kansas  city,  prepared  by  Dr.  John 
Fee,  secretary  of  the  board,  indicates  a  very 
commendable  anxiety  as  to  the  sanitary  needs  of 
that  city.  The  secretary  deplores  the  lack  of  in- 
terest which  the  city  council  has  taken  in  this 
direction,  and  calls  attention  again  to  the  subject 
of  plumbing  and  house  drainage.  He  is  con- 
vinced, after  another  year's  service  in  his  position, 
that  some  official  action  should  be  taken  for  con- 
trolling all  house  plumbing  in  the  city,  and  he 
outlines  legislation  which  would  secure  the  pub- 
lic, to  some  extent,  from  the  dangers  of  the 
faults'  construction  of  house  plumbing  without 
incurring  the  expense  of  a  salaried  officer.  This 
legislation  is  similar  to  that  now  in  force  in  this 
city,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  adopted.  He 
submits  some  important  additions  to  the  sanitary 
code  of  the  city,  which  he  believes  the  council 
has  authority  to  make.  He  also  outlines  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  tenement-houses,  lodging- 
houses  and  manufactories,  which  the  experience 
of  this  city  shows  ought  to  be  secured. 

THE    NEW     SCIENCE    OF    MEDICINE. 

In  his  annual  address  before  the  graduating 
class  of  Rush  Medical  College,  Dr.  Norman 
Bridge  referred  to  sanitary  science  as  a  new  rev- 
elation. Most  of  its  facts  and  laws  are  the  fruit 
of  years  that  living  men  remember.  He  con- 
tinued: "  It  has  reduced  the  danger  of  death 
from  certain  diseases;  with  it  alone  certain  dis- 
eases formerly  thought  dangerous  are  self-limited 
and  without  danger,  and  it  has  caused  the  aver- 
age amount  of  life  to  increase  in  length. 
Through  organized  effort  in  society  it  has  less- 
ened the  ravages  of  epidemics  in  many  cases, 
and  warded  them  off  in  others.  Never  before 
did  it  enter  so  intimately  and  so  thoroughly  into 
the  daily  practice  of  the  doctor  as  it  does  now." 
It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  every  physician 
in  the  country  might  read  and  appreciate  the 
statements. 

NOTES  ON  CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Monthly  Continent  for  June  has  a  number 
of  illustrated  articles  of  importance.  Among 
these  the  readers  of  this  journal  will  be  interested 
particularly  in  two  papers  on  the  "  Art  of  Deco- 
ration," written  by  Hester  M.  Poole.  The  papers 
are    illustrated    with    about    twenty    designs    by 

Walter  Shirlaw,  and  other  leading  decorators. 
Messrs.  Casino  &  Co.  are  about  to  publish  a 
work  which,  when  completed,  will  make  six 
volumes,  royal  octavo,  called  "  The  Standard 
Natural  History."  It  will  be  a  popular  account 
of  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  by  the  best  Amer- 
ican authors.  It  will  be  published  in  sixty  serial 
parts  of  48  pages  each.  Each  part  will  contain 
two  or  more  full-page  plates,  and  many  wood-cut 
illustrations  in  the  text.  The  entire  work  will 
contain  several  thousand  illustrations  made  with 
great  scientific  accuracy.  The  book  is  sold  only 
by  subscription,  and  W.  T.  Keener,  of  96 
Washington  street,  this  city,  is  the  publisher's 
agent. 

The  North  American  Review,  for  June  opens 
with  an  article  on  "  Harboring  Conspiracy,"  by 
Prof.  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  and  has  in  addition 
the  usual  number  of  valuable  articles  on  current 
topics  of  interest. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

PERSONAL. 

The  new  board  of  health  for  Ann  Arbor  con- 
sists of  Drs.  Breakey,  Sullivan  and  George, 
Noah  W.  Cheever  and  Horner  Henderson. 

Drs.  J.  S.  Beek  and  J.  L.  Mcllhenny  have 
been  elected  members  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  board 
of  health. 

It  is  reported  that  M.  Louis  Pasteur,  the  cele- 
brated French  chemist,  has  discovered  a  com- 
plete cure,  or  antidote,  for  hydrophobia.  The 
virus  is  cultivated  by  transmission  to  certain 
animals,  and  at  a  certain  stage  is  used  for  dogs 
or  persons,  who  may  have  been  bitten.  Re- 
peated inoculations  are  said  to  have  proved  the 
success  of  the  experiment. 


lilDS,    CONTRACTS,    ETC. 

The  following  were  the  bids  for  the  plumbing 
in  the  new  board  of  trade  building,  Chicago,  the 
bid  of   Hugh  Watt  being  accepted  : 

Basset  t  &  Heaver |?5,500 

Thus.  Kelly  &  Bros 23,000 

Win.  Bowden 24,4oo 

E.  Baggot 2.i,r,75 

A.  W.  Murray 2:5,525 

M.  Moylan - 28,500 

P.  Nacey - 23,450 

Chappell  &  Wilbur 23,270 

J.J.  Wade 22,950 

I).  <fc  L.  Bain 20,000 

Win.  Wilson r 20,000 

M.  .1.  Corboy 19,900 

S.  J.  McGraw lit, 725 

Sanders  Bros. 19,661 

Button  &  Boyd 19,573 

Foskett  &  Brown 19,315 

Hugh  Watt 19,000 

The  following  bids  have  been  received  for 
constructing  the  tunnel  crib  for  the  Hyde  Park 
water-works:  Hean  &  Corbeyer,  $25,000:  T. 
E.  Courtney,  $26,500;  Robinson  &  Minor, 
$45,000.  The  last-named  firm  are  the  con- 
tractors for  the  construction  of  the  present  tun- 
nel. 

The  contract  for  furnishing  the  steam  heating 
and  plumbing  in  the  detached  buildings  of  the 
Topeka  asylum,  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  has  been 
awarded  to  Samuel  I.  Pope  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  for 
$23,000.  This  same  company  is  putting  in  the 
steam  heating  in  the  reform  school  at  Kearney, 
Neb.,  tor  $5,000,  and  in  two  school-houses  in 
Cleveland,  for  $10,000. 

Bids  will  be  received  until  November  15,  18S4, 
for  the  construction  of  the  following  sewers  at 
Winnepeg,  Manitoba:  4,500  feet,  5  feet  in  di- 
ameter ;  4,500  feet,  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  ; 
3,000  feet,  4  feet  in  diameter  ;  2,000  feet,  3  feet 
6  inches  in  diameter  ;  2,000  feet,  3  feet  in  diam- 
eter ;  4,000  feet,  2  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  ; 
4,000  feet,  2  feet  in  diameter. 

The  contracts  for  the  new  school  buildings  at 
Englewood,  111.,  have  been  let  to  John  M.  Dun- 
phy  and  Co.,  of  Chicago,  for  $66,850.  These 
buildings  will  be  erected  at  the  corners  of  Forty- 
third  and  School  streets,  and  Sixty-first  street 
and  W abash  avenue. 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

A  proposition  has  been  made  to  the  council  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  for  the  construction  of  water- 
works for  that  city.  The  plan  contemplates 
works  with  a  capacity  of  two  million  gallons 
daily,  not  less  than  ten  miles  of  mains;  and  a 
capacity  for  throwing  water  75  feet  above  the 
highest  hydrant.  The  city,  on  its  part,  has  to 
take  105  hydrants,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $75, 
for  75  years.  For  each  additional  hydrant  the 
rent  is  to  be  $60. 

The  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  water-works,  which 
cost  $200,000,  supply  1,700  families. 

A  filter  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Ozanne,  of 
the  firm  of  Ozanne,  Denison  &  Co.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  which  is  said  to  render  the  muddy  water 
of  Wolf  river  almost  absolutely  pure.  The  pro- 
cess consists  in  forcing  compressed  air  by  auto- 
matic action  through  the  water. 

The  artesian  well  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  111., 
has  a  flow  of  1,000  gallons  per  hour.  A  system 
of  water-works  will  be  commenced  this  sum- 
mer. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Blue  Island,  one  of 
Chicago's  suburbs,  has  decided  to  borrow  $10,- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  water 
system.  The  village  has  pumping-works  and  an 
elevated  reservoir  of  2,000  barrels  capacity, 
but  pipes  are  only  laid  through  a  portion  of  the 
town. 

SEWERAGE    AM)    DRAINAGE. 

It  is  reported  that  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
houses  examined  in  London  are  not  drained  at 
all  ;  that  is,  that  the  sewage  soaks  into  the 
ground  imder  the  floor.  It  is  also  stated  that  in 
no  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  houses  examined, 
there  are  leaks  which  allow  the  sewage  and 
sewer-gas  to  escape,  and  that  in  considerably 
more  than  half  there  are  other  dangerous  de- 
fects. 


FOODS. 

The  health  authorities  of  Indianapolis  will 
hereafter  prosecute  all  persons  engaged  in  sell- 
ing butterine  or  oleomargarine. 

Salicylic  acid,  as  a  preservative  of  foods,  is  de- 
clared to  be  injurious,  and  the  custom  house  offi- 
cers are  directed  to  confiscate  each  package  con- 
taining it. 

DEATH    RATES    AND    CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES. 

Twenty-eight  deaths  from  yellow  fever  are 
reported  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  week  end- 
ing March  15,  and  42  for  the  week  ending 
March  28. 

A  report  prepared  by  Col.  George  E.  Waring, 
secretary  of  the  national  board  of  health,  shows 
that  there  have  been  115,405  cases  of  yellow 
fever  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  14 
years,  the  percentage  of  deaths  being  18. 8  per 
cent. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  Minneapolis,  for 
lanuary,  was  103  ;  for  February,  93  ;  for  March, 
88.  The  estimated  population  of  the  city  is 
90,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  cremation  society  has  been  organized  in 
Boston,  and  it  is  said  that  authority  will  soon 
be  asked  to  establish  a  crematory  in  the  vicinity. 

The  vinegar  inspector  of  Boston  has  found  68 
samples  the  past  year  below  the  standard. 

The  appropriations  for  two  departments  of 
the  Boston  city  government  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year,  are  as  follows:  Electric  lighting,  $125,- 
000  ;  paving  department,  $2,000,000. 

About  one  hundred  members  of  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  met  recently  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
house  drainage.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mrs. 
George  Howard  Lewis  on  "  The  Sanitary  Drain- 
age of  Our  Homes."  Mrs.  Lewis  illustrated  her 
suggestions  on  the  blackboard,  and  gave  sketches 
of  a  patent  trap  and  an  overflow  pipe  for  a  bath- 
tub. She  gave  an  outline  of  personal  experi- 
ences with  leaky  soil-pipes,  defective  traps,  etc., 
and  described  the  method  which  she  finally 
adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  Col.  George  E. 
Waring.  At  the  close  of  the  address  a  number 
of  the  ladies  present  took  occasion  to  ask  perti- 
nent questions,  or  to  relate  individual  experiences 
relating  to  drainage  and  ventilation. 

The  estimated  expenses  of  the  Hyde  Park,  III., 
department  of  public  works,  for  the  ensuing 
year,  include  the  following  :  Cleaning  sewers, 
$15,000;  cleaning  ditches,  $1,000  ;  permit  clerk 
and  inspector,  $1,458. 

The  master  painters  of  the  Pacific  coast  have 
formed  an  association  to  promote  the  friendly 
feeling  among  the  craft  and  to  secure  an  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  experience  with  regard  to 
the  best  methods  of  doing  work.  A  new  fea- 
ture introduced  by  the  association  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  measurers  and  valuators,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  examine  into  all  disputes  on  con- 
tracts and  differences  growing  out  of  the  trade, 
and  settle  them,  thereby  compelling  every  per- 
son to  put  none  but  the  best  material  into  his 
work. 

The  committee  of  the  medical  board  of  Cook 
county  hospital  has  suggested  that  the  water- 
closets  be  removed  from  the  building,  and  that 
the  sewers  be  examined,  renovated  and  venti- 
lated. What  reason  they  can  have  for  removing 
the  water-closets  is  not  stated.  It  would  be 
much  better  if  they  would  see  that  they  were 
properly  constructed  and  cared  for,  and  left 
where  they  are. 

The  sanitary  commissions  in  Rio  Janeiro  are 
exhibiting  great  activity  in  their  examinations, 
and  in  measures  taken  in  regard  to  courts,  lodg- 
ing-houses, eating-houses,  shops,  etc.  They 
have  also  been  charged  with  the  inspection  of 
private  houses  and  other  premises,  not  included 
in  their  previous  .jurisdiction.  They  are  given 
admission,  however,  only  upon  an  express  author- 
ization from  the  minister  of  the  empire,  in  view 
of  allegations  previously  presented  to  him. 
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SANITARY    AND   BUILDING  PATENTS. 

396,797.  Waste-Cock.  Henry  Taylor  and  Richard  B. 
Sharp,  Cleveland, O.  Filed  May  26,  1882.  Renewed  Dec. 
21,  1883. 


296,822.     Water-Closet.    Patrick  Connolly,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.    Filed  May  23,  1883. 


In  this  water-closet  the  chamber,  or  body,  is  provided 
with  side  recesses  in  its  top,  with  opening  and  remov- 
able plates  for  closing  the  recesse  t.  The  basin  is  pro- 
vided with  a  flange  as  7,  the  body  of  the  chamber  with  a 
flange  as  5.  and  such  screws  as  1,  passing  through  the 
flange  5,  and  abutting  against  the  flanze  7  ;  the  combina- 
tion includes  the  lever  19  and  the  rod  21,  having  universal 
joint  as  23. 

297,189.  Means  op  Ventilation.  Marshall  B.  Staf- 
ford, New   York.      Filed  May  3,  1883. 

This  consists  of  a  fresh  air  flue  leading  from  the  roof, 
and  connected  with  the  upper  part  of  the  apartments  by 
.flues  having  automatically  operating  valves,  suction  blow- 
er, and  foul-air  pipe  which  extends  up  through  the  build- 
ing and  whose  lower  end  connects  with  the  suction  blow- 
er, and  a  series  of  branch  pipes  which  lead  from  the  foul- 
air  pipe  to  the  lower  part  of  the  separate  apartments, 
and  are  provided  at  the  mouth  with  registers. 

297.296.  Apparatus  for  Ventilating-  Water-Clos- 
ets, Urinals,  Drains,  Sewers,  and  the  like.  Thomas 
Rowan,  London,  Eng.     Filed  Nov.  3,  1882. 

This  consists  substantially  in  the  use  of  a  purifying  ma- 
terial through  which  the  foul  air  or  gas  passes. 

297.301.  Water-Meter.  Nicholas  Seibert,  Maplewood- 
assignor  of  three-eighths  to  Oliver  E.  Simmons,  Boston, 
and  Edward  Simmons,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Filed  July 
11,  1883. 

297,321.  Water-Closet  Connection.  Henry  C.  We- 
den,   Boston,  Mass.     Filed  Jan.  12,  1884.    • 


297,325.     Steam-Radiator.    Corydon  Wheat,   Geneva, 
N.  Y.     Filed  May  8,  1883. 

297,401.     Sink  or  Analagous  Article.     Henry  L.  Ja- 
cobs, Columbus,  O. 


297,426.    Faucet.   James  McGinley,  Chicago  111.  Filed 
May  8,  1883. 


This  is  a  self-closing  fnucet  consisting  of  a  base  A,  hav- 
ing valve  set  s\  cylinder  B,  provided  with  nozzle  B3,  and 
formed  with  the  shoulder  C3,  above  which  it  is  formed 
angular  in  cross  section,  and  the  cap  E,  having  a  stuffing- 
box  and  a  socket  E4  in  combination  with  the  two-part 
cam-box  C,  one  part  of  which  is  formed  square  or  angular, 
and  held  stationary  within  the  cylinder,  and  the  other  is 
fast  upon  and  moves  with  the  valve-stem,  D,  and  the 
spring  D2  adapted  to  hold  the  cam-box  and  valve  prop- 
erly seated,  and  return  the  latter  to  place  when  released. 

297,434.  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus. 
Patrick  W.  Nolan,  New  York  City,  assignor  to  himself 
und  Carlos  Bardwell,  Lakewood,  N.  J.  Filed  March  17, 
1883. 

This  consists  of  a  hot-air  flue  leading  from  the  furnace, 
communicating  with  the  apartments  of  the  building,  and 
opening  at  the  upper  end  to  the  exterior  of  the  building  ; 
also  a  ventilating-flue  communicating  with  said  apart- 
ment, and  opening  into  the  hot-air  flue  at  a  point  above 
the  orifice,  whereby  an  artificial  draught  may  be  created 
in  the  ventilating-flue  from  the  hot-air  flue,  without  con- 
taminating the  air  admitted  to  the  apartment  with  the 
gases  entering  the  hot-air  flue  through  the  ventilating- 
flue. 

297,444.  Apparatus  for  the.  Manufacture  of  Gas. 
Henry  M.  Pierson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Filed  Nov.  5,  1883. 

297.449.  Fire-Proof  Building.  Gustavus  W.  Rader, 
New  York  City.     Filed  Jan.  18,  1884. 

297,455.  Valve  for  Water-Closets,  etc.  Wm.  Scott, 
Maiden,  Mass.     Filed  July  21,  1883. 

297,476.  Air-Cooling  Devices.  William  V.  Wallace, 
Boston,  Mass.     Filed  March  4.  1884. 

297,643.  Sewer.  Thomas  L.  Stark,  Chicago.  Filed 
Dec.  26,  1883. 

A  basin  or  well  is  provided,  into  which  empties  the 
house  drains  and  gutter  pipes.  This  basin  has  a  man- 
hole cover,  and  overflow  pipe  connected  with  the  street 
gutter,  and  a  discharge  pipe  emptying  into  the  main 
sewer.  A  valve  sir  plii  d  to  the  mouth  of  the  house  drain 
is  operated  by  a  rod  secured  in  raised  or  lowered  position. 

297,707.  Ventilator.  Conrad  Mueller,  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many. Filed  May  28,  1883.  Patented  in  Germany,  Sept. 
28,  1882.     No.  22,015. 

298,029.  Tap  Wrench.  Nelson  Sawyer,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  assignor  to  Wallace  A.  Downes,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 
Filed  July  14,  1883. 

298,043.  Wrench.  Nathaniel  W.  Vandergrift,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  assignor  to  Frank  Armstrong,  same  place. 
Filed  Nov.  5,  1883. 

298,045.  Sewer  Trap.  Thomas  Watkins,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.     Filed  July  17,  1883. 

298.061.  Combined  Check  and  Stop- Valve.  James 
H.  Blessing,  Albany,  N.  Y.     Filed  Dec.  1,  1883. 

298.062.  Stop-Cock.  James  H.  Blessing,  Albany,  N. 
Y.     Filed  Dec.  18,  1883. 

298,072.  Insulating  Material.  Daniel  H.  Dorsett, 
Chicago.     Filed  Aug.  27,  1883. 

This  compound  is  composed  of  coal  tar,  paraffine.  sili- 
ciou.s,  sand,  pulverized  clay,  ashes  and  cinders,  black 
oxide  of  manganese  and  ammonia  chloride. 

£.98,101.  Process  for  the  Purification  of  Water. 
Albert  R.  Leeds,  Hoboken,  N.  Y.     Filed  Nov.  3,  18S3. 

The  process  consists  in  spraying  water  with  oxygen  or 
ozone,  introducing  into  water  well  in  motion,  under  press- 
ure, compressed  air,  also  in  motion. 

298,140.  Water-Cooler.  John  Edward  Welling, 
Georgetown,  Ky.,  assignor  to  himself  and  Justice  Webb, 
same  place.     Filed  March  5.  1884. 

298,282.  Fire  .\nd  Water-Proof  Material  for 
Roofing,  etc  Charles  F.  Brigham,  Worcester,  Mass.. 
assignor,  of  three-fourths  to  Austin  Brown,  trustee. 
Filed  Sep.  21,  iss:;. 


This  roofing,  or  sheathing,  is  composed  of  asbestos 
board  or  paper  treated  with  silicate  of  soda,  and  with 
chloride  of  calcium. 

298,310.  Water-Closet.  Charles  F.  Pike,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  assignor  to  the  National  Anti-Sewer-Gas 
Company  of  New  Jersey.  Filed  Aug.  3,  1881.  Renewed 
April  12,  1882. 


298,347.  Combined  Water-Cock  and  Setver-Gas 
Cut-off.  William  Cahoon,  Jr.,  Chicago,  assignor  to 
Walter  M.  Keenan,  same  place.     Filed  July  29,  1883 


P'     ft»* 


This  is  an  apparatus  for  supplying  hot  and  cold  water 
into  wash-basins,  bath-tubs,  etc  ,  and  for  cutting  off,  by 
reciprocal  action,  the  inflow  of  all  dangerous  gases 
through  the  sewer-pipe  connections;  and  the  invention 
consists  in  providing  the  waste  pipe  with  a  conical  valve, 
operated  simultaneously  with  the  cocks  in  the  hot  or  cold 
water  pipes,  so  that  all  connection  with  the  sewer  may 
be  absolutely  cut.  off  when  the  water  is  not  flowing,  and 
in  regulating  the  supply  of  hot  or  cold  water,  or  both 
commingled,  so  that  when  the  hot  or  cold  water  is  flow- 
ing and  the  waste-pipe  is  open  the  influx  of  gases  through 
it  may  be  prevented  by  a  continuous  down-flow  of  water 
properly  gauged  in  volume  so  as  to  seal  the  open,  or 
partially  open,  valve  in  the  waste-pipe. 

298,452.  Cistern  for  Water-Closets.  John  Dema- 
rest,  New  York,  assignor  to  the  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works, 
same  place. 


Claim — 1.  The  combination  with  the  cistern  and  valve- 
scut,  of  the  rubber  ring-valve  X,  the  tube  V  within  the 
valve,  having  a  slotted  lower  end,  forming  a  guide  with- 
in the  valve  scat,  and  overflow  openings  near  the  upper 
end.  the  cap  P.  the  lever  S,  and  the  screw  passing 
through  a  hole  in  the   lever  into  the  said  cap  Q. 

2.  The  lever  S,  pivoted  at  the  Inside  of  the  closet-cistern 

and  extending  out  laterally,  in  combination  with  the  tube 
P.  the  cap  at  the  upper  end  of  such  tube,  the  screw  pass- 
ing through  the  lever  into  the  cap.  the  washer  I.,  the 
valve    X  around   the   tube    P,   and    the    brass   valvi 

secured  in  the  bottom  of  the  cistern. 
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PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED. 

American  Newspaper  Directory.  Sixteenth  annual 
edition  New  fork:  George  P.  Rowel]  &  Co.,  publish- 
ers,    ins  1.     pp.  r.'.v. 

I'm:   \i  u    SCIENCJ   OF  MEDICINE.       1>>    Norman   Bridge, 

M.  I).,  professor  of  hygiene  and  ad j unci  professor  of  the 
pr pies  and  practice  of  medicine  in  Rush  medical  col- 
lege, lieing  the  doctorate  address  delivered  at  (he  forty- 
lirsi  annual  commencement  exercises  oi  Rush  medical 
college,  Chicago,  Feb.  19,  1884.  Chicago:  A.  G.  Newell, 
printer.     188  1.     Pam  .  pp;  23. 

Vaccination:  Its  N  bcessitt,  Control,  Efi  icieni  1 
\M>  Safety.  Prepared  by  Eugene  Foster,  M.  D.,  Au- 
gusta, i.e.  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  American 
Publicl  Association  on  compulsory  vaccination.  Re- 
printed from  the  transactions  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  vol.  i\..  for  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Board  of  Health.  Concord,  New  Hampshire:  Par- 
sons B.  Cogswell,  public  printer.     1884.     Pam.,  pp.  54. 

Amended  Constitution  of  the  Americas  Public 
Health  Assooi  vtiox,  organization  and  list  of  members, 
1884.  With  table  of  contents  of  vol.  ix.,  annual  report. 
Irwlng  A.  Watson,  M.  l»  ,  secretary.     Pam.,  pp.  27. 

First  Report  of  the  board  of  Health  of  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.  Nov.  10  1882,  to  March  20,  1884.  Paterson: 
Press  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  269  Main  St.  1884. 
Pam.,  pp.  44. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Health  De- 
partment to  the  honorable  common  council  of  the  city 
of  Cincinnati,  or  the  fiscal  year  ending  Dee.  81,  1883. 
W.  Rowland,  health  officer.  Cincinnati:  The  Commer- 
cial Gazette,  printers.     1884.     Pam.,  pp.  120. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Brighton  and  Hove 
Surgh  al  Homes  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and  con- 
valescent from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  President,  the 
most  Hon.  Marquis  Abergavenny,  Brighton,  Eng.: 
Printed  by  J.  J.  Bishop.     1884.     Pam.,  pp.  14. 

Petition  of  the  New  Orleans  Auxiliary  Sanitary 
Association  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  in  favor  of  a  law  requiring  the  teaching  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  public  schools.  Approved 
and  endorsed  by  the  board  of  health  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  Louisiana  state  medical  society.  Orleans  par- 
ish medical  society,  and  Louisiana  educational  society. 
Pam.,  pp.   5. 

INAUGURAL  Address  of  the  president  of  the  board  of 
health  of  the  state  of  Louisiana.  Its  policy  declared  in 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  reorganization  April  12, 
1884.     Pain.,  pp.  9. 

United  States  Consular  Reports.  No.  40.  April, 
iss4.  Washington:  Government  printing  office.  1884. 
Pp    355. 

Giornalk  Bella  Reale  SocibtaItaliana  D'Igiene. 
Anno  vi.  Fabrago-Marzo,  1884.  N.  2,  3.  Milano: 
Stabilimento  Guiseppe  Civelli.     1884.     Pp.184. 

La  PROPRETE  de  L'Ixdividu  et"de  :  a  Maison.  Par 
Le  Docteur  E.  Monin,  secretaire  do  la  Societe  Francaise 
d'hygiene.  Paris:  An  Bureau  de  la  Societe,  30  Rue  Du 
Dragon.     18S4.     Pam.,  pp.  45. 

Ass  uni-sement  De  Paris.  Les  odeurs  de  Paris  et  les 
systemes  de  vi  danges  (tout  a  l'egout. — Canalisation 
speciale).  Extraits  des  bulletins  dc  la  societe.  Paris: 
Au  Bureau  de  la  Societe,  30  Rue  Du  Dragon.  1882. 
Pam.,  pp.  92. 

Practical  Manual  of  Obstetrics.  By  Dr.  E  Ver- 
rier,  lecturer  on  obstetrics  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  of 
Paris.  Fourth  edition,  enlarged  and  revised.  With  the 
tour  ■'obstetric  tallies"  of  Prof.  Pajot,  One  hundred 
and  five  illustrations.  First  American  edition,  with  revi- 
sion and  annotations  by  Edward  L.  Partridge,  M.  I).,  pro- 
fessor of  obstetrics  in  the  New  York  post  graduate  medi- 
cal school  New  York:  William  Wood  and  Company,  56 
and  5s  Lafayette  place.  Chicago:  W.  T.  Keener,  in; 
Washington  street.     Pp. 31)5. 

Hooper's  Physician's  Yade  Mecum:  A  Manual  of 
the  principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  with  an  Outline  of 
General  Pathology,  Therapeutics  and  Hygiene.  Tenth 
edition.  Revised  by  William  Augustus  Guy,  M.  B  Can- 
tab, F.  R.  S  ,  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians; 
late  professor  of  forensic  medicine  and  hygiene,  King's 
College,  London,  etc.,  and  .lobn  Harley,  M.  D.,  Loud.,  F. 
L.  S.,  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  etc. 
Vol.1.  New  York:  William  Wood  and  Company,  56  and 
58  Lafayette  place.  Chicago:  Vf.  T.  Keener,  9G  Wash- 
ington street.     1884.     Pp.  338. 

Drainage  for  Health.  By  Prof.  R.  C.  Kedzie.  Read 
before  the  Michigan  Tile  and  Drainage  Association,  in 
the  city  of  Adrian,  March  12,  1884.     Pam.,  pp.  9. 

Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Tennessee  State 
Board  of  Health,  quarterly  meeting.  Nashville,  April 
1  and  2,  1884. 


BUILDING  INTELLIGENCE, 

CHICAGO. 

A  Building  of  Tiles. — The  Industrial  World  gives  a 
description  of  a  building  on  South  Clark  street,  between 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  streets,  Chicago,  two  stories 
high  and  24x40  feet  in  size,  the  walls  of  which  are  built 
entirely  of  tiles,  ornamented  by  terra  cotta  trimmings. 
The  tiles  composing  the  outer  or  main  walls  are  rectangu- 
lar, 8x10  inches  in  size,  and  5  inches  through,  the  sides 
of  the  tile  being  about  one  inch  thick.  In  the  composi- 
tion of  these  tiles  more  clay  is  used  than  is  used  in  ordi- 
nary terra  cotta,  securing  great  toughness.  In  the  wall, 
the  tiles  are  laid  end  on  end  in  cement,  and  further 
bound  securely  together  by  means  of  a  clamp  of  the 
same  material,  made  to  fit  snugly  over  the  adjoining 
sides  of  the  tiles,  the  arms  of  the  clamp  extending  into 
each  tile.     These  clamps  are  also  put  on  with  cement.    A 


single  row  of  tiles  forms  the  outer  wall,  which  is  thus 

live  inches  thick.  Immediately  within  this  wall  is  a 
second  row  of  tiles  three  Inches  thick,  intended  to  sup 

port  the  joists,  and  which,  in  connection  with  I  lie  outer 
row,  to  which  il  is  joined  by  eemcnl,  makes  the  entire 
wall  about  s1..  Inches  in  thickness. 

Workmen  are  excavating  for  a  building  to  be  erected  at 
the  corner  ol  LaSalle  and  Adams  streets,  and  the  con- 
crete sub-si  met  11:  e  of  the  Home  Fire  Insurance  build- 
ing, on  the  opposite  corner,  is  being  placed. 

A  six- story  and  basement  business  block  win  be  erected 

at  the  northeast  corner  id'  Adams  and  Market  si  reets,  for 
C.  M.  Henderson  and  C.  B.  Blair.  This  block  has  a  front- 
age Of  128  feet  on  Adams' street,  and  93  on  Market.    The 

plans  are  drawn  by  Architect  Wadskier,  and  the  building 
will  have  fronts  of  Chicago  plain  and  ornamental  brick. 

Architects  Adler  and  Sullivan  have  prepared  plans  for 
a  Six-Story  and  basement*  business  building,  80x90  feet, 
on  Market  si  net.  south  of  Madison,  for  Mr.  A.  F. 
Troescher.  The  flrsl  story  and  basement  will  be  of 
brown  stone,  and  the  upper  stories  of  Chicago  pressed 
and  ornamental  brick. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  by  Messrs.  Van  Osdel  &  Co.  for 
a  building  on  Van  Buren  street,  at  the  corner  of  Pacific 
avenue.  This  will  be  311x1(13  feet  in  size,  and  six  stories 
and  basement  high.  The  basement  and  first  story  will 
be  of  stone,  and  the  upper  stories  of  Chicago  pressed 
and  ornamental  brick. 

Permits.— 3002  Vernon  av.,  dwelling,  22x60,  $3,000;  own- 
er. W.  R.  Raymond;  architect, H.  R.  Wilson;  builders, 
<  .en.  Lehman  &  Co. 

Vernon  Park,  dwelling,  23x56,  $2,000;  owner,  H.  R.  Wil- 
son; architect,  H.  R.  Wilson;  builder,  Geo.  Lehman 
&  Co. 

224  to  230  W.  Ohio  st.,  add.  to  factory  19x49,  $2,500; 
owner,  Baurle  ifc  stark. 

183  S.  Morgan  St.,  dwelling.  22x62,  $6,01)0;  owner,  M. 
Wat  kins. 

607  W.  Chicago  ave.,  dwelling,  22x62,  $3,500;  owner,  II. 
stap;  architect,  H.  Kley. 

463  Union  St.,  store,  22x40,  $1,500;  owner,  M.  Steffens. 

009  Fulton  St.,  dwelling,  24x36,   $3,300:  owner,  M.  Slevin. 

203  Ohio  st.,  dwelling,  22x67,  $5  000;  owner,  L.  Carlson; 
architect,  Stafford. 

105,  18th  pi.,  front  add.,  20x30,  $2,000';  owner,  J.  C.  Pra- 
ter. 

265  Dayton  St.,  dwelling.  21x5'.',  $4,000;  owner,  Fred. 
Rieke. 

244  W.  Huron,  dwelling,  21x68,  $3,000;  owner,  Frank 
Waeholz;  architect,  W.  H.  Meync 

Jay  and  lielilen  sts.,  ear  barn  and  stable,  $300,000;  owner, 

C.  N.  I).  R.  W.  Co. 
274  Rumsey   St.,  cottage,   21x48,  $1,200;  owner,   M.  Gild- 

ean. 

92  Cleaver  st.,  dwelling,  21x62,  $4,000;  owner,  J.  Schroed- 
er;  architect,  Jno.  Rolfs. 

Congress  and  Hoyne  sts.,  dwelling,  24x60.  $4,01)1);  owner, 
Phil.  Benz;  architect,  Theo.  Kails;  builder,  J.  O'Con- 
nell. 

1003  Van  Horn  St.,  cottage,  20x20,  $700;  owner,  F.  Mi- 
ehalec, 

111)  Hubbard  St.,  dwelling.  37x40,  $4,500;  owner,  J.  Brod- 
eriek;  architect,  H.  F.  Starbuck;  builder,  Geo.  Pe- 
terson. 

1611-1C l"i    Wabash   ave,   3   stores   and  dwellings,   50x80, 

$18. ;  owner   L.H.Davis;  architect,  J.   H.Moore; 

bu  lder,  Chas.    Moses. 

Banks  and  Ritchie,  2-story  dwelling,  64-40,  $18,000;  own- 
er, Potter  Palmer;  architects,  Silsbee  &  Kent;  build- 
ers, Angus  &  Gindele. 

629  X.  Robey,  1-story  cottage.  21x46,  $1,000;  owner,  O. 
Jurgson. 

785  W.  Monroe,  2-story  dwelling,  25x67,  {7,500;  owner.  D. 

A.  Price;  architect,  Wm.  Thomas;  builders,  Mahr  & 

Provost. 
Elkgrove   and  Bloomingdale   rd.,  6    1-story  cottages,  20x 

30,  $6,000;  owner,  W.  H.  Thomas  &  Sou. 

410  Lincoln,  2-story  dwelling,  22x36,  $2,500;  owner,  Wm- 
Kranbuadel;  builder,  D.  Rothrock. 

626  Monroe.  St.,  2-story  fr.  add  ,  25x24,  $3,600;  owner,  W. 
II.  Curant. 

296  W.  Madison  st  ,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  24x72, 
$8,01111;  owner.  J.  H.  Kedzie;  architect.  J.  J.  Flan- 
ders; builder,  A.  Languist. 

345  Huron  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  46x25,  $1,200;  owner,  H. 
Peterson. 

102  .lay  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  45x25,  $2,200;  owner,  H. 
Cobb. 

264  Augusta  St.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x59; 
owner,  C.  Seipp;  architect,  Win.  Arndt;  builder,  F. 
Hegerman. 

510  .lackson  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x52.  $8,000;  owner, 
G.  N.  Drake;  architect,  J.  M.  Van  Osdel;  builder,  A. 
Carlson. 

55N.  Sheldon  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  24x54,  $4,000;  owner, 
Jno.Wykoff;  architect,  J.  J.  Flanders. 

46-48  3d  av.,  5-story  factory,  49x68,  $20,000;  owners, 
Shniedewend  &  Lee. 

Wood  near  31st  St.,  1-story  cottage,  20x32,  $1,800;  owner, 
H.  Peterson. 

778  Washtenaw  av.,  1  -story  cottage,  22x45,  $2,000;  own- 
er, E.  Buscholtz. 

559  Lasalle  ave  ,  3-story  flats,  22x86,  $10,000;  owner.  Jno. 
Willems;  architect,  Theo.  Karls;  builder,  C.  Hell- 
mann. 


232  E wing  St.,  2-story  dwelling,   22x40,   |2,000;  owner,  H 

8.  Carpenter. 
201-20:!  12th  St.,  8-story  store  and  dwellings,   15x77,  $14.- 

000;  owners.  Bernhardt  &    Zroiiska;   architect,    J.  M. 

Kalovec;  builder,  Jno.  Kraloric. 

Push  and  Chicago  ave.,  1-story  Hal,  70x70,  $30,000; 
owner  and  architect,  W.  G.  Nixon;  builder.  I. 
Wicka. 

328  S.  Paulina,  2-story  dwelling,  20x51.  $  1,501):  owner,   3 
L.  Barnum. 

971-373  Loomls,  2   2-story  stores   and    Hals.  15x50,  $4,000; 

owner,  Jno.  liusch. 
3601  E raid    ave..  2-story    store    and    dwelling,    24x65, 

$4,500;  owner,  (has.  Gibson;  architect,  C.  P.  Thomas; 

builder,  T.  O'Shea. 
2126  Sawyer  st.,  l-story  cottage,    22x40,  $1,300;  owner,  D. 

I.ahey;  builder,  T.  O'Shea. 
758-7110  Washington  st.,  2  2-story    dwellings,   42x67,    - 

000;  owner,   J.   K.    Barry;  architect,  J.  J.  Flanders; 

builders,  Snow  &  AIslp. 
595  Laflin  St.,   2  story  dwelling,   22x58,  $3,100;  owner,  !•'. 

Charat;  architect, J.  V.  Auer;   builder,  F.  Mashak. 

891  Girard  St.,  1 -story  cottage,  18x20,  $700;  owner,  Julius 
Christoph. 

1558  Wabash  ave.,  3-story  dwelling,  26x60,  $10,000;  own- 
er, H.  Huntington;  architect,  John  Addison;  builder, 
Jno.  Cox. 

77-79  Stanton  St.,  3-story  fiat,  42x30,  $4,500;  owner.  Dr.  J. 
St.  John;  architect,  W.  Thomas;  builders,  Wilkie  & 
Hohnan. 

348  Center  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x50,  $4,000;  owner,  J. 
Rothgiber;  architect,  A.  Saddlebach;  builder,  A. 
Dressel. 

State  and  Monroe  sts.,  Mansard  roof  fire  proof,  $12,000; 
owner,  Potter  Palmer. 

2927  Shields  ave.,  2-story  cottage,  20x30,  $1,200;  owner, 
J.  F.  Goetz. 

3128  Calumet  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  35-72,  $1,800;  owner, 
W.  H.  Russell;  architect,  F.  B.  Townsend;  builder, 
Wm.  Crilly. 

381-383  Elm  St.,  2  3-story  dwellings,  40x65,  $12,001);  own- 
er, Est.  H  P.  Hubbard;  architects,  Treat  &  Foltz; 
builder,  Jno.  Mountain. 

445  W.  Chicago  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  48x22,  $3,200;  own- 
er, C.  Mahke. 

178  Superior  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x40,  gl,500;  owner, 
O.  Moline. 

595  and  597  Dickson  St.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  40x47,  $4,700; 
owner,  W.  Balegrowski;  builder.  Joseph  Piatkuway. 

926-28-30  N.  Hoyne  St.,  3  1-story  cottages,  $3,300;  owner 
and  builder,  W.  J.  Anderson. 

3132  Laurel  St.,  1-story  cottage,  21x46,  $1,000;  owner,  J. 
Radant. 

118  Coblentz  St.,  1-story  cottage,  20x32,  $700;  owner.  Wm- 
Dorney. 

431  Armitage  St.,  1-story  cottage,  20x32,  $700;  owner, 
Wm.  Dorney. 

296  N.  Market  st.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  22x58, 
$5,000;  owner,  Wm.  Creer;  architects,  Furst  &  Ru- 
dolph; builder,  Jno.  Mountain. 

815  and  817  W.  Indiana  St..  2-story  store,  48x65,  $8,000; 
owner,  C.  A.  Piatt;  builder,  A.  J.  Hagerman. 

468-472  W.  Madison  St.,  3  3-story  stores  and  dwellings, 
71x75,  $30,000;  owner,  W.  W.  Foss;  architect,  J.  J 
Flanders;  builder,  Jno   Mountain. 

2422  Hanover  St.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling.  24x65, $4, 500; 
owner,  Peter  Mauss;  architect,  James  Frank. 

101-103  Milton  s'.,  2-story  dwelling.  26x36,  $3,000;  owner, 
C.  Nelson;  architect,  Jno.  Otter. 

20  Market  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x50,  $3,000;  owner,  Jno. 
P.  H.  Keter. 

958  Van  Horn  St.,  1-story  cottage,  20x22,  $500;  owner,  F. 
C    Kalupke. 

18th  and  Wood  sts.,  1-story  cottage,  20x22,  $500;  owner, 
Joe  Senfcchk. 

295  Dayton  St.,  1  story  cottage,  21-44,  $1,000;  owner,  A. 
Rosbach. 

693  W.  North  ave.,  1 -story  cottage,  21x45,  $1,200;  owner, 
N.  Peterson. 

4  Harrison  place,  2-story  dwelling,  21x44,  $2,500;  owner, 
A.  Swenson. 

233-235  W.  12th  St.,  4-story  store,  50x121,  $12,000;  owner, 
Greenlee  Bros. 

34-36  W.  Monroe  St.,  3-story  factory,  40x90,  $6,000;  own- 
er, J.  M.  Arnold. 

699  Noble  St.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  45x70,  $12,000;  own- 
er, A.  Schultz;  architect,  H   Kley. 

261-263  Carpenter  st  .  2  3-story  dwellings,  39xtf,  $6,000; 
owner  and  builder,  F.  Hansen;  architect,  Otto  Kley. 

3634  Arnold  St.,  1-story  cottage,  21x30,  $1,000;  owner, 
James  Madden. 

32d  and  Indiana  ave.,  3  3-story  dwellings,  26x42,  $12,000; 
owner.  M.  M.  Rothschild;  architects,  Adler  &  Sul- 
livan; builders,  Falkenan  Bros. 

907  W.  22d  St.,  1-story  cottage,  21x32,  $1,000;  owner,  P. 
Donahoe. 

798  Chicago  st.,  1^-story  cottage,  21x42,  $1,800;  owners, 
W.  D.  Kerfoot  &  Co. 

479  State  St.,  1-story  store,  18x30,  $500;  owner,  H.  Boer- 
ner. 

[Continued  on  page  xi .  1 
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THE  CHELSEA.— II. 

New  York,  May  24. — [Special.] — The  Chel- 
sea apartment  house,  the  basement  plan  of 
which  was  shown  in  the  issue  of  The  Sanitary 
News  for  May  15,  and  the  perspective  of  which 
is  shown  on  the  following  page  of  this  issue, 
stands  between  two  churches,  whose  steeples 
rise  to  a  level  with  the  seventh  and  eighth  stories 
only.  Far  above  the  spires,  the  roof  and  tower 
of  the  huge  piles  of  brick  and  iron  rear  them- 
selves. The  four-story  building,  which  seems  so 
dwarfed  beside  it,  is  the  parsonage  of  one  of  the 
churches,  and  alone,  or  in  an  ordinary  block, 
would  be  called  a  large  house. 

The  exterior  of  the  Chelsea,  which  I  partially 
described  in  my  first  paper,  is  imposing  and 
beautifully  designed  ;  but  it  is  the  interior  which 
causes  the  greatest  astonishment  and  admiration. 
The  plan  of  the  second  floor,  given  on  another 
page,  is  something  unusual,  both  as  to  the  size 
and  the  disposition  of  the  numerous  apart- 
ments. Convenience  and  comfort,  with  safety, 
have  been  chiefly  studied  by  Hubert,  Pirrson  & 
Co.,  the  architects,  in  planning  these  apart- 
ments. Each  floor  differs  from  every  other  one, 
and  the  three  score  and  twelve  suites  are  of 
varying  styles  and  sizes,  adapted  to  all  tastes 
and  ideas  of  living.  The  length  and  breadth  of 
the  second  story  are  175  feet  and  90  feet  re- 
spectively. I  am  indebted  to  one  of  the  stock- 
holders, Mr.  W.  C.  Spencer,  of  the  Gorham 
Silver  company,  for  these  illustrations. 

One  day  in  the  winter,  when  the  "  roughing  " 
of  the  building  was  in  progress,  I  climbed  to 
•  the  plumber's  "  lockup  "  on  the  third  floor,  and 
thence  made  an  ascent  to  the  roof  I  found  it 
rough  work.  A  spiral  iron  staircase,  dark  as  a 
wolf's  mouth  all  the  way  up,  made  the  journey 
possible.  Stumbling  and  scrambling  round  and 
round  this  stairway  ;  wandering  through  a  maze  of 
hollow  brick  partitions  on  each  story, careful  not  to 
slip  into  the  black  depths  of  alight-well  or  eleva- 
tor-shaft, I  managed  to  get  a  "  general  notion  "  of 
the  scope  and  arrangement  of  this  "  Home  Club  " 
apartment  building,  but  it  required  several  sub- 
sequent visits  to  get  anything  like  a  comprehen- 
sion, in  detail,  of  the  manifold  component  parts 
of  the  "Chelsea." 

There  is  considerable  opposition,  in  word  if 
nothing  more,  to  this  style  of  building.  Some 
say  an  elegant  flat  is  only  a  tenement  house  after 
all  ;  others  want  a  law  limiting  the  height  of 
buildings.  They  say  that  che  "Dakotah,"  "Cen- 
tral Park,"  and  other  combination  dwellings  on 
a  large  scale  are  gloomy  barracks,  stylish  pris- 
ons, etc.  Remarks  something  like  this  are  often 
heard  :  "  Why,  I  can  go  to  Brooklyn,  or  Jer- 
sey, and  buy  a  good  house  with  the  money  I 
would  have  to  pay  for  a  year's  rent  in  one  of 
those  up-town  flats."  "  I  couldn't  be  hired  to 
live  on  an  upper  story  of  one  of  those  big 
apartment  houses  ;  no  consideration  would  be 
large  enough  to  induce  me  to  do  it."  "  It's  too 
high  and  too  dangerous."  And  again  :  "Though 
it  is  claimed  for  most  of  the  New  York  flats 
that  they  are  fire-proof,  I  don't  believe  that  one 
of  them  is,  in  reality."  But  still  they  multiply, 
and  fashion  nods  approval.  With  a  solid  bed- 
rock foundation,  walls  amply  thick,  good 
masonry  and  iron  work,  hollow  brick, 
cement,     marble     and     tile,     instead     of     lath 


and  wood,  with  pine  flooring,  etc.,  it  would 
seem  that  the  skyward  sections  of  the  "Chelsea  " 
are  safe  from  collapse,  and  the  whole  structure 
pretty  secure  against  a  destructive  conflagration. 
Only  the  furniture,  hard-wood  doors  and  pol- 
ished wood  trimmings  can  burn, — fire  could  not 
eat  through  the  walls  or  floors  in  any  case.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  of  fire  hose  are 
placed  on  each  floor  as  an  extra  precaution,  how- 
ever, and  the  corps  of  trained  attache's  of  the 
house  know  just  how  to  use  it  in  case  of  a  local 
bonfire.  Every  living  room  having  windows 
which  open  on  Twenty-third  street,  or  in  the 
rear  toward  Twenty-second  street,  and  all  bath- 
rooms being  connected  with  light-wells,  together 
with  the  general  scientific  and  cheerful  construc- 
tion throughout,  the  "Chelsea"  is  relieved 
of  the  charge  of  being  a  prison  or  barracks. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  whose  plumbing  work  is 
the  finest  feature  of  the  "Chelsea,"  suggested 
the  idea  of  concreting  the  bath-rooms,  etc.  Mr. 
Macdonald's  method  of  keeping  these  bath- 
rooms, as  well  as  the  light-shafts,  free  from  im- 
pure air  I  will  describe  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
Sanitary  News,  the  drawings  not  being  finished 
in  time  for  the  present  number. 

A  bit  of  Mr.  M.'s  work  for  preventing  the 
clogging  of  the  street  gutter  in  front  of  the 
"Chelsea"  is  worthy  of  notice.  Steam  pipes, 
supplied  with  exhaust  steam,  are  carried  beneath 
the  gutter  stones,  which  are,  by  this  means, 
thoroughly  heated  in  winter,  so  as  to  melt  snow 
and  ice,  keeping  the  passage  free  and  clear. 
This  ingenious  way  of  avoiding  one  of  the 
many  nuisances  incident  to  our  trying  winter 
season  is  commended  to  the  notice  of  those  who 
have  the  management  of  large  buildings  where 
steam  is  employed.  The  freezing  and  filling 
of  leader-pipes  from  the  roof  is  prevented,  too, 
by  running  one-half  inch  iron  pipes  throughout 
their  lengths.  These  internal  tubes  are  also 
supplied  with  exhaust  steam.  The  device  is 
patented  by  Mr.  Macdonald. 

The  various  apartments  are  indicated  by  the 
letters  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  in  the  plan,  placed  both 
upon  the  margin  and  within  the  partition  lines. 
The  comparative  value  of  these  apartments  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  apartment  A  on  each 
floor  has  been  taken  by  a  member  of  the  club, — 
except  the  one  on  the  ninth  floor,  the  rent  of 
which  is  held  at  $3,000  a  year.  The  C  apart- 
ments rent  for  $2,000  ;  these  are  about  the  same 
in  size  as  A,  but  are  interior.  H  and  E,  the 
smallest,  rent  for  $800.  X. 


GOTHAM  PLUMBING  NOTES. 
New  York.  May  26,  1884. — [Special.] — The 
unusual  severity  of  the  winter,  with  its  wet  and 
cold,  has  kept  building  in  a  backward  state.  In 
the  late  summer  and  fall  there  is  promise  of 
humming  activity  in  all  its  departments.  Presi- 
dential years  are  proverbially  bad  for  business, 
but  there  is  so  much  under  way  that  the  building 
trade  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  must  be  good, 
of  necessity.  Some  folks  argue  that  the  Wall 
street  shake-ups  will  operate  in  the  interest  of 
real  estate,  as  investors  are  tiring  of  wild  cat  and 
other  stocks,  and  the  revenue  from  government 
bonds  being  so  reduced.  However  true  this  may 
be,  the  city  and  suburbs  are  bound  to  be  built 
up  more  rapidly  than  ever.  Though  it  would 
seem     that     the      market     is     overstocked     with 


"  flats,"  yet  the  increase  in  their  number  and  the 
new  ones  projected  is  astonishing.  The  building 
department  is  called  upon  to  file  so  many  plans 
that  the  clerks  have  more  than  they  can  do. 

A  great  boom  was  expected  this  spring,  and 
strikes  would  have  been  in  order  ;  but  the  gen- 
eral apathy  of  business  and  the  bad  weather 
caused  the  prophecy  to  fail. 

*  *  * 

John  Tourney,  of  Park  avenue,  is  plumbing 
a  handsome  dwelling  in  Seventeenth  street,  for  a 
nephew  of  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  and  is  very 
busy  generally. 

John  Miller  is  overhauling  several  mansions  in 
Fifth  avenue  and  elsewhere,  and  is  putting  in 
some  very  large  pipes  in  a  new  abattoir  on  the 
North  river. 

John  Byrnes,  of  ale-pump  fame,  has  twenty- 
five  men  at  plumbing  all  the  time,  on  the  east 
side  of  town.  The  only  stock  Mr.  Byrnes  be- 
lieves in  is  Grand  street  horse-railroad  bonds. 

f.  J.  Byrne,  of  Fourth  avenue,  is  doing  the 
cotton  Exchange.  The  German  dispensary,  a 
fine  building  of  brick  arid  terra  cotta,  on  Second 
avenue,  is  one  of  the  jobs  Mr.  Byrne  is  finish- 
ing. 

Locke  &  Munroe  have  two  large  buildings  un- 
der way  belonging  to  the  Western  Union  com- 
pany. They  have  completed  the  work  in 
Booth's  theatre,  which  has  been  altered  into 
stores.  The  failure  of  the  owner,  Jas.  D.  Fish, 
and  the  Marine  Bank,  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
cyclone  to  this  old  firm  ;  but  it  would  take  sev- 
eral more  like  it  to  shake  them  financially. 

Heavy  real-estate  operators  have  dealt  promin- 
ent plumbing-concerns  some  hard  raps  this  year. 
I  have  in  mind  one  who  was  "slapped"  to  the 
tune  of  $13,000  ;  another,  $5,000  ;  another,  $8,- 
000  ;  another,  $3,000  ;  and  still  another,  $5,- 
000.  This  seems  to  be  the  era  of  heavy  losses. 
In  each  case  these  were  good  men  who  will  pay 
their  bills  promptly. 

The  wide-awake  firm  of  O'Keeffe  &  McKen- 
na  have  "  had  their  hands  full  "   this  season. 

Genial  George  Cummings,  who  tells  a  story 
with  delightful  circumstantiality,  is  very  busy 
since  his  return  from  California.  He  brought 
back  a  golden  inheritance  amounting  to  a  good 
many  thousands,  but  is  as  interested  in  his  busi- 
ness as  ever. 

John  Renehan,  of  Thirty-fifth  street,  New 
York,  has  been  contending  against  wrongs  put 
upon  him  by  an  inspector  named  Coburn,  broth, 
er  of  the  pugilist.  Renehan  is  a  good  plumber, 
but  Coburn,  for  personal  reasons,  tried  to  con_ 
demn  his  work.  There  have  been  several  trialsj 
and  the  inspector  has  been  worsted  each  time, 
and  declared  to  be  in  the  wrong.  A  week  or  two 
ago  he  struck  a  laborer,  who  was  at  work  in  a 
trench,  whereupon  the  latter  turned  upon  him 
and  "  thumped  "  him  vigorously.  This  matter 
also  came  before  the  magistrate,  and  the  laborer 
was  justified.  When  a  man  uses  his  position  to 
tyrannize  over  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact, in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  his  prompt 
removal  should  be  demanded.  This  matter  has 
figured  in  the  public  press  to  some  extent,  and 
many  prominent  plumbers  have  been  demanding 
Coburn's  dismissal.  He  was  well  whipped  by  a 
watchman  in  the  new  post-office  some  time  since. 
Only  strong  political  influence  could  k>^p  such  a 
man  in  place,  X- 


Hubert,  Pirrson  &  Co  ,  Architects. 
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167  W.  Congress,  2-story  dwelling,  25x71,  {6,500;  owner, 
W.  Henderson;  architect,  N.  s.  Patton. 

89-91  W.  Madison  st.,  4-story  store  and  flat,  36x90,  flO,- 
000;  owner,  I".  McEwan;  architect,  \V.  II.  Drake. 

s:::;  Hoyne  ave.,  1^-story   cottage,   22x88,    $1,700;  owner, 

M.  SehultZ. 
3452  Cndiana  ave.,  2-story    store  and  flats,  40x50,  $5,o.,(t; 

owner,    s.    p.    Parmley;  architect,   F.  L.   Charnly; 

builder,  Jno.  Cox. 

338  \.  Franklin  st.,  4-story  Hat,  25x50,  $6,200;  owner,  P. 
Cummings;  architect,  F  L.  Charnly ;  builder,  M.  Fo- 
ley. 

885  and  887  N.  Clark,  3-story  store  and  fiats,  42x64,  $12,- 
000;owner,  E.  J.  Lehmann;  arcbitects,  Treat  &  Foitz; 
builders,  Bedmer  Bros. 

917-19  Hoyne  ave.,  2  1-story  cottages,  20x4b  each,  $3,000; 

owner,  W.  H.  Garrison. 
7  Boston  ave..  3-story  dwelling,  22x60,    $7,000;  owner,  II. 

M.  Pendergast;  architect,  S.  V.  Wadskier. 
1510-1516  Mich,  ave.,  4  3-story  dwellings,  $30,000;  owner, 

A.  Ballard;  architect,  Bcainan. 

33  Marvin  place,  1-story  cottage,  20x30,  $1,000;  owner, 
VV.  Englcbrecht. 

571,  13th  place,  1-story  cottage,  21x40,  $1,200;  owner,  Jno. 
D   Martin. 

Ogden  and  Oakley  ave.,  2-story  stable,  120x125,  $40,000; 
owner,  Chic.  W.  D.  Ry.  Co. 

491  Milwaukee  ave.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  24x72, 
$4,(100;  owner,  P.  J.  Conrath. 

894  Tucker  St.,  1-story  cottage,  20x30,  $1,000;  owner,  Dan 
O'Brien. 

22  to  26  N.  Ada  St.,  3-story  flats,  63x50,  $10,000;  owner, 
H.  W.  Jackson,  architect,  L.  Berg;  builders,  T.  Teb- 
iosen  ifc  Co. 

174  and  176  W.  Indiana  ave.,  2  3-story  stores  and  flats,  40x 
60,  $12,000;  owners,  Jansen  &  Hansen;  architect,  C. 
O.  Hansen;  builders,  T.  Tebiosen  &  Co. 

Idaho  nr.  Taylor  sts.,  4-1J4  story  cottages,  20x40  each, 
$7,500;  owners,  Turner  &  Bend. 

364  and  366  Leavitt  St.,  3-story  flats,  42x58,  $10,000;  own- 
er, L.Ridgley;  architect  and  builder,  J.  W.  Lassel  & 
Co. 

2744  Shields  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  24x52,  $2,500;  owner, 
C.  Rick. 

196Rumsey  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x36,  $1,800;  owner,  G. 
Brockmann. 

Wood  and  16th  St.,  1-story  cottage,  20x46,  $1,000;  owner, 
J.  Jos. 

999  and  1001  W.  Madison  St.,  2  3-story  stores  and  dwell- 
ings. $16,000;  owner,  Jno.  Goodwin;  architect,  Win. 
Strippleman ;  builders,  Wilkie  &  Holman. 

173  Milwaukee  ave.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  20x70,  $6,000> 
owner,  Jno.  Schroeder;  architect,  H.  Kley;  builder, 
W.  Meyers. 

252  Wabansia  st.,  2-story  store,  24x50,  (3,000;  owner,  Geo. 
Turney. 

808  Maplewood  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x32,  $1,400;  own- 
er, J.  Oleson. 

330  S.  Ashland  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  28x40,  $5,000; 
owner,  G.  C.  Hutchinson;  architect,  L.  G.  Hallberg. 

283-285  Ogden  ave.,  3-story  store  and  fiats,  48x85,  $10,- 
000;  owner,  G.  S.  Bullock;  architect,  M.  C.  Dean; 
builder,  Jno.  Moran. 

1132  Milwaukee  ave.,  3-story  store  and  fiat,  25x77,  $7,70(1; 
owner,  L.  Klager;  architect,  G.  A.  Weunderle. 

585  Lasalle  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x69,  $6,000;  owner, 
M.  rjlrichj  architect,  F.  Haumann;  builder,  C.  Prus- 
sing. 

41  Keenan  st.,    1-story  cottage,  20x48,  $1,000;  owner,  B. 

Matteson. 
2822  Prairie  ave.,  2-story  barn,  25x36,  $2,500;  owner,    H. 

G.  Gay  lord;  architect,  L,  G.  Quackenboss. 

.NEW    YORK    CITY. 

An  office  building  is  to  be  constructed  at  the  corner  of 
Nassau  and  Liberty  streets,  ISO  feet  square  and  13  stories 
high.  It  contains  nearly  200  offices.  Every  office  will 
be  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  incandescent  electric 
lights,  and  furnished  with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  top 
floor  is  fitted  up  as  a  complete  hotel,  containing  a  large 
restaurant  where  there  will  be  a  reading  room,  writing- 
room,  aud  complete  library,  with  librarian,  telegraph 
office,  telephone  exchange,  and  a  large  number  of  bed- 
rooms. 

New  Buildings. — Architect  L.  H.  Broome  has  com- 
menced work  on  the  preliminary  plans  for  the  erection 
of  a  5-story  brick  and  stone  hotel.  40x80,  at  Nos.  45  and 
47  Bowery,  which  will  contain  70  rooms.  The  owner, 
William  A.  Martin,  expects  to  expend  $40,000  on  this  im- 
provement. 

George  W.  Dacumha  is  the  architect  for  6  6-story  base- 
ment store  buildings  on  Greenwich  St.,  extending  from 
DesBrosses  to  Watts  st.,  costing  $180,000.  The  fronts 
will  be  of  Philadelphia  brick. 

Architect  J.  II.  Valentine  has  prepared  plans  for  3 
5-story  brick  and  brown  stone  fiats  with  stores,  at  the. 
corner  of  9th  avenue  and  S3rd  street,  to  cost  $55,000. 
The  same  architect  has  designs  under  way  for  four  brick 
and  brown  stone  tenements  and  stores,  at  the  corner  of 
1117th  street  and  3rd  avenue,  to  cost  $20,000. 

George  B.  Pelham  is  the  architect  for  a  5-story  tene- 
ment store  on  the  west  side  of  9th  avenue,  south  of  48th 
street,  to  cost  $20,000. 


Between  $50,000  and  $60,000  will  be  expended  in  ex- 
tensive changes  and  Improvements  in  the  interior  of  the 
West  Presbyterian  church,  on  42nd  street,  between  5th 
and  6th  avenues.  In  the  balcony  will  be  placed  a  Dum- 
ber of  boxes,    each    provided    with  tables  and  seats  for 

eight  persons,  something  after  the  style  of  tin'  boxes  in 
the  .Madison "Square  theater.  The  choir,  which  now  oc- 
cupies a  gallery  above  the  pulpit,  will  be  brought  down 
to  a  level  with  the  platform. 

Permits.— '2nd  ave.,  W.  S.,  KlU  N.  64th  St.,  1  1-story 
brick  stable,  25x105,  $7,000;  owner,  Etham  A.  Pine, 
1527  Eastern  Boulevard;  architect,  F.  T.  Camp. 

10th  ave,  E.  S.,  49,  8  S.  32d  St.,  2  5-story  Philadelphia 
brick  stores  and  tenements,  24.8x89,  $16,000;  owner, 
Win.  Rankin,  338  West  47th  St.;  architect,  M.  L.  Un- 
grich. 

Melrose  ave.,  N.  E.  cor.  156th  St.,  1  2-story  frame  dwell- 
ing, 20x25,  $2,500;  owner,  Louis  Denninger,  537J4 
154th  St.;  architect,  A.  Pleiffer. 

168th  St.,  N.  S.,  100  W.  Union  ave.,1  2-story  frame  dwell- 
ing, 22x45.  $2,800;  owner,  ElisabethaBader,  168th  st., 
near  Union  ave.;  architect,  A.  Pleiffer;  builders, 
Doepp  &  Rinnert. 

East  Broadway,  No.  198,  1  5-story  brick  t  nement,  26. 2x 
50,  $10,000;  owner,  Jacob  Bennett,  200  East  Broad- 
way; architect,  J.  Boekell. 

128th  st.,  X.  S.,  258  E.  8th  ave.,  9  3-story  brown  stone 
dwellings,  3  15x50,  5  16x50,  and  1  17x50,  $10,000;  own- 
er, William  McRcynolds,  125  West  132d  St.;  archi- 
tect, W.  J.  Merritt. 

19th  St.,  No.  5  E.,  1  5-story  brick  and  stone  trimmed  store- 
house, 25x89,  about  $25,000;  owner,  Miguel  Garcia,  63 
Broadway;  architect,  R.  Mook;  builders,  A.  A.  An- 
druss  &  Son  and  J.  J.  Hamilton. 

63d  St.,  Nos.  13  to  19  N.  S.,  95  W.  Madison  ave.,  4  4-story 
and  basement  brick  and  brown  stone  dwellings,  17 
and  20.6x65,  each  $27,000;  owner,  Anthony  Mowbray, 
104  East  85th  st.;  architects,  J.  B.  McElfatrick  Sons 
&  DeBaud;  builder,  W.  Mercer. 

75th  St.,  N.  S.,  100  E  4th  ave.,  1  5-story  brown  stone  ten- 
ement, 16x58.6,  $20,000;  owners,  John  Frame  and 
Robert  J.  McGirr,  214  and  216  East  70th  St.;  archi 
tect.  F.  T.  Camp. 

75th  st.,  N.  S.,  115  E.  4th  ave.,  5  5-story  brown  stone  ten- 
ements, 26x9  and  22x58.6,  $40,000;  owners,  &C,  same 
as  last. 

48th  st.,  N  S.,  225  E.  2d  ave.,  4  5-story  brick  tenements, 
25x83,  $75,000;  owner.  Francis  McQuade,  213  East  18th 
St.;  architect,  A.  B.  Ogden. 

57th  st.,  No.  320  West,  1  5-story  brick  and  brown  stone 
tenement.  25x81.6,  $16,000;  owner,  Margret  C.  Smith, 
17U4  1st  ave.;  architect,  A.  B.  Ogden;  builder,  Tbos. 
Smith. 

69th  st.,  N.  S.,  225  E.  2d  ave.,  1  5-story  brick,  terra  cotta 
and  brown  stone  fiat,  17x83,  $16,000;  owners,  J.  &  j. 
O'Suliivan,  345  East  69th  St.;  architect,  R.  Rosenstock. 

Reade  St..  No.  141,  1  5-story  brick  warehonse,  25x75.5, 
112,000 ;Owner,  Rufus  L.  Cole.  277  Ryerson  st.,  Brook- 
lyn; architects,  Berger  &  Baylies;  builders,  J.  P. 
Schweikert  and  J.  Downey. 

72d  st.,  S.  S.,  200  E.  Boulevard,  5  4-story  Connecticut 
brown  stone  dwellings.  25x58,  extensions  on  two  14x 
3d.  and  extensions  on  three  11x13,  each  120,500;  own- 
er, G.J.  Hamilton.  2078  5th  ave.;  architects,  Thom 
&  Wilson;  builder,  day's  work. 

70th  st.,  N.  S.,  275  W.  9th  ave.,  8  4-story  Connecticut 
brown  stone  dwellings,  18  and  20x58,  six  extended 
11x13,  and  two  14x30.  eKch  $25,000;  owner.  Arc,  same 
as  last. 

9th  ave.,  S.  W.  cor.  51st  st.,  1  5  story  brick  house  and  ten- 
ement. 25x96,  140,000;  owner,  Richard  Vandenhen- 
den,  753  9th  ave.;  architects,  Thom  &  Wilson. 

Liberty  St.,  No.  51,  1  6-story  brick  and  stone  office  build- 
ing, 25.8x64,  155,000;  owner,  the  Brooklyn  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  Nassau  St.,  cor.  Cedar;  architect,  ('.  F.  Meiry; 
builders,  W.  &  T.  Lamb  and  Myron  C.  Rush. 

9th  ave..  East  and  West  Sides,  bet.  95th  and  96th  sts.,  11 
5-story  brick  tenements  and  stores, 25x65,  each  $16,- 
000;  owner,  Henry  Bornkamp,  603  West  130th  St.; 
architects,  Maclay  &  Davles. 

7th  ave.,  N.  E.  cor.  128th  st.,  one  part  one  and  part,  2- 
story  brick  Church,  41x100  (foundation  and  basement 
only  to  build  at  present).  (10,000;  owner,  New  York 
Presbyterian  Chinch;  architect,  J.  R.  Thomas;  build- 
er. Win.  C.  Fellows. 

West  Broadway,  No.  84,  1  6-story  brick  office  building, 
20.10x50,  $16,000;  owners,  Nathan  Hobart,  39  West 
36th  st.,  and  others;  architect,  T.  M.  Clark;  builders. 
W.  G.  Slade  and  A.  C.  Hoe  &  Co. 

Bowery,  No.  131,  1  5-story  brick  store,  25x74,  $20,000; 
owner,  Wm.  H.  Bradford, 21  Washington  place;  build- 
err,  F.  &  W.  E.  Bloodgood. 

112th  St.,  S.  S.,  270  W.  3d  ave.,  2  4-story  brick  and  stone 
tenements,  25xs4.2,  each  $14,500;  owners,  White  & 
Anderson,  445  East  120th  St.;  architect,  G.  Robin- 
son. 

55th  St.,  S.  S.,  74  E.  Lexington  ave.,  1  1-story  brick  of- 
fice, 16x20,  13,000;  owner,  Robert  L.  Stedman,  655 
Lexington  ave  ;  builders,  Peter  O'Connell  and  Geo. 
Spedell. 

Division  st..  No.  103,  1  5-story  brick  tenement  and  store, 
21.4x48.3,  811,000;  owner,  F.  Libman,  18  East  Broad- 
way; architect,  Wm.  Granl. 

Vestry  st.  N.  S.,  extending  through  to  Desbrosses  St.,  125 
E.  Greenwich  St.,  1  7-story  brick  warehouse,  75x175, 
$120,000;  owner,  Trinity  Church  Corporation,  5  Church 
St.;  architect,  Chas.  C.  Haight;  builders,  Robinson  <i 
Wallace  and  Lewis  H.  Williams. 


East  Broadway,  No.  112,  1  5-story  brick  tenement  and 
store,  21.4x60?  814,000;  owner  and  architect  same  as 
last. 

4th  ave.,  S.  E.  cor.  73d  St.,  10  4-story  brown  stone  dwell- 
ings. 16}£,  17  and  18x60,  with  extensions  10.6x13,  each 
(20,000;  owner,  Daniel  Hennessey,  799  Madison  ave.; 
architects,  Thom  &  Wilson. 

Manhattan  St.,  S.  S.,  230.4  E.  loth  ave.,  1  1-story  brick 
store,  28.10x66,  $7,000;  owner,  Thomas  S.Williams, 
88  Madison  St.;  architect,  G.  Schellenger. 

Manhatten  st.,  S.  S.,  280.4  E.  10th  ave.,  2  5-story  brick 
tenements  and  stores,  25x66,  each$15,000;  owner  and 
builder,  John  Glass,  209  West  21st  St.;  architect,  G. 
A.  Schellenger. 

2d  ave.,  N.  E.  cor.  70th  St.,  4  5-story  brown  stone  front 
tenements  and  stores,  25x60,  extensions  14x16,  $16,- 
500  each;  owner,  Annie  Mulbolland,  1324  Lexington 
ave.;  architect,  F.  T.  Camp. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK. 

Plans  have  just  been  completed   for  the  Trinity  Epis- 
copal Church.     The  style   will  be  gothic,  and  the  seating, 
capacity  1,000.     The  building  will  be  constructed  of  Buf- 
falo Plains  limestone,  with  brown   stone  trimmings,  and 
will  cost  $100,000.     The  architect  is  T.  W.  Humble. 

Neiv  Buildings  are  in  process  of  erection,  as  follows: 

Brick  house  for  G.  H.  Lewis,  on  7th  St.;  cost  $12,000;  ar- 
chitect, James  G.  Cutler;  contractor,  John  Briggs. 

Brick  house  on  Chapin  Park  Way  for  Mr.  John  C.  Graves; 
cost  $40,000;  architect,  George  J.  Metzger;  contract- 
or, Charles  W.  Berrick. 

White  stone  house  on  North  St.,  for  Andrew  Langdon; 
cost  $25,000;  architect,  James  G.  Cutler;  contractor, 
M.  MacNamara. 

TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Henry  T.  Smith,  editor  of  The  Tarrytown  Herald,  has 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  public  hall  building, 
5(1x100,  at  the  corner  of  Wildey  and  Washington  streets, 
to  cost  about  $25,000. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Carl  F.  Eisenach  is  preparing  plans  for  a  four-story 
brick  and  granite  warehouse,  26x103,  for  Alsgood,  Rasch 
&  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  at  the  corner  of  Jay  and  Sands 
streets,  to  cost  $25,000. 

ASBURY  PARK. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  buildings  for  the 
Asbury  Park  Gas  Light  company,  on  Asbury  avenue. 
The  pit  to  contain  the  reservoir  will  be  80  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  15  feet  in  depth.  The  surrounding  wall  will  be 
72  feet  in  diameter  and  19  feet-  in  height,  and  its  con- 
struction will  consume  400  barrels  of  Portland  cement 
and  250,000  bricks.  The  bottom  of  the  pit  will  be  cov- 
ered to  the  depth  of  16  inches  by  Portland  cement.  The 
capacity  of  the  reservoir  will  be  600,000  cubic  feet.  In 
the  erection  of  the  retort  house,  which  will  be  40x73, 
200,000  bricks  will  be  used. 

JERSEY  CITY. 

Architects  and  builders  report  that  there  will  be  more 
new  work  started  this  summer  than  for  many  years.  The 
new  work  Is  of  a  decidedly  better  class  than  has  been  usual 
here,  common  frame  houses  being  succeeded  by  four- 
story  brick  flats,  containing  modern  conveniences,  while 
the  new  private  houses  now  being  built  are  in  every  way 
superior  to  those  erected  a  few  years  ago. 

An  office  building  will  be  erected  on  the  site  adjoining 
the  Philadelphia  hotel,  100x100,  five  stories  high,  of 
brick,  and  to  cost  $60,000.  The  architects  are  Wilson 
Bros.  &  Co.,  and  the  owners  A.  M.  and  W.  M.  Fuller. 

The  United  States  Express  company  will  build  a  three- 
story  brick  stable,  100x250,  at  the  corner  of  Henderson 
and  Eighth  streets,  to  cost  $60,000.  The  architect  is  L. 
H.  Broome. 

Four  four-story  flat,  office  and  store,  brick  buildings 
will  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  to  cost  $60,000.  La  Baw  &  Son  are  the 
architects. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

B.  J  Jamison  &  Co.,  bankers,  will  build  a  grist  mill,  a 
creamery  and  cottages,  and  make  other  extensive  im- 
provements, near  the  entrance  to  the  National  park. 

ELSEWHERE. 

New  Buildings.— Gas  works  wili  soon  be  erected  at 
Owosso,  Mich. 

A  new  city  ball  and  town-house  will  be  built  at 
Rochelle,  111. 

A  new  court-house  will  be  built  at  Adrian,  Mich. 

Water-works  will  be  constructed  this  summer  at  Wah- 
pelton,  Dak.,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 

The  Trinity  church  society  of  Bay  City,  Mich,  will 
build  a  new  church  of  stoned  to  cost  $27,000. 

The  New  West  hotel  at  Minneapolis  will  be  finished  by 
July  1,  and  will  have  cost  $1,500,000.  Mr.  L.  S.  Buffing- 
ton  is  the  architect. 

A  brick  block,  125x87  feet  in  size,  and  four  stories 
high,  is  about  to  be  constructed  at  New  London,  Conn., 
by  J.  N.  Harries,  to  cost  $75,000. 

Oscar  Cobb,  of  ■  Chicago,  has  prepared  plans  for  an 
opera  house,  to  be  erected  by  the  Washington  Fire  com- 
pany, at  Maysville,  Ky. 

The  Forest  City  Hotel  company  will  build  a  hote  at 
Savannah,  Ga.,  to  cost  $300,000. 
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Current  Topics. 


In  another  column  will  be  found  a  communication 
from  Dr.  Domingos  Freire,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  some  apparently  successful  experiments  in  vaccina- 
tion for  the  prevention  of  yellow  fever.  If  this  distinguished 
sanitarian  has  really  accomplished  what  he  claims — found 
an  antidote  to  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  warm 
climates, — he  has  done  the  world  a  service  second  in  im- 
portance only  to  that  of  Jenner.  Pasteur's  investigations 
and  experiments  in  the  line  of  diseases  of  germ  origin  give 
reason  for  belief  that  Dr.  Freire  has  succeeded  in  his  under- 
taking. Further  developments  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 
It  may  be  stated  that  Dr.  Freire  is  professor  in  the  faculty 
of  medicine  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  president  of  the  central 
junta  of  public  hygiene  in  Brazil. 


Several  medical  institutions  have  sent  memorials  to 
congress  praying  that  a  reward  of  $10,000  be  offered  for 
the  discovery  of  the  yellow  fever  germ  and  a  preventive  or 
a  cure  for  the  disease. 


Mr.  Rudolph  Hering,  the  eminent  sewerage  en- 
gineer, has  been  investigating  the  advantages  which  Lynn, 
Mass.,  has  for  the  disposal  of  her  sewage.  The  city  has 
authority  from  the  state  legislature  to  expend  $250,000  for 
a  sewerage  system.  In  his  examination  of  the  outlets  for 
the  sewage  he  concluded  that  there  should  be  careful  study 
of  the  currents  of  the  harbor,  before  deciding  upon  the  out- 
let, and  that  this  may  take  nearly  a  year.  The  city  will  con- 
tinue the  building  of  intercepting  sewers,  however. 


There  was  published  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Sanitary 
News  an  abstract  of  a  circular  letter,  which  a  prominent 
plumber  and  dealer  in  gas-fixtures  in  this  city  had  sent  out 
to  the  trade  throughout  the  country.  It  is  objected  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  wholesale  dealers,  that  they  have 
been  doing  injury  to  the  retail  trade,  as  they  have,  it  is 
claimed,  been  selling  at  retail  prices.  In  another  column  of 
this  issue  is  published  a  communication  on  this  subject, 
from  the  W.  C.  Vosburgh  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
presents  the  views  of  the  other  side. 


As  suggestive  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  near  fu- 
ture from  the  Chicago  river,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
first  report  of  the  royal  commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  effects  of  the  discharge  of  London  sewage  into  the 
river  Thames,  which  has  recently  been  made  public.  Among 
the  items  of  the  report  are  the  following :  (1)  The  sewage 
from  the  northern  outfall  is  discharged  partly  over  the  fore- 
shore, and  not,  as  was  originally  intended,  through  sub- 
merged pipes  terminating  below  low-water  mark,  this 
arrangement  increasing  the  risk  of  nuisance  from  the  dis- 
charge. (2)  The  discharge  of  the  sewage  in  its  crude  state 
during  the  whole  year,  without  any  attempt  to  render  it  less 
offensive  by  separating  the  solids,  or  otherwise,  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  original  intention,  and  with  the  understanding 
in  parliament  when  the  act  of  1858  was  passed.  (3)  The 
discharge  from  the  main   outfalls  becomes  very  widely  dis- 


tributed by  the  motions  of  the  water,  both  up  and  down  the 
river,  being  traced,  in  dry  seasons,  through  the  metropolis, 
and  almost  as  high  as  Teddington  ;  and  it  oscillates  for  a 
long  period  before  getting  finally  out  to  sea.  (4)  In  dry 
seasons  the  dilution  of  the  sewage  is  scanty  and  ineffective, 
especially  at  neap  tides.  (5)  It  does  not  appear  that  hitherto 
the  sewage  discharged  has  had  any  seriously  prejudicial 
effect  on  the  general  healthiness  of  the  neighboring  districts  ; 
but  there  is  evidence  of  certain  evil  effects  of  a  minor  kind 
on  the  health  of  persons  employed  on  the  river,  and  there 
may  reasonably  be  anxiety  on  the  subject  for  the  future. 
(6)  In  hot  and  dry  weather  there  is  serious  nuisance  and  in- 
convenience, extending  to  a  considerable  distance  both  below 
and  above  the  outfalls,  from  the  foul  state  of  the  water  con- 
sequent on  the  sewage  discharge.  The  smell  is  very  offens- 
ive, and  the  water  is  at  times  unusable.  (7)  Foul  mud, 
partly  composed  of  sewage  matter,  accumulates  at  Frith  and 
elsewhere,  and  adheres  to  nets,  anchors,  and  other  objects 
dropped  into  it.  (8)  Sand  dredged  near  the  outfalls,  which 
used  to  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state,  is  now  found  to  be  so 
much  contaminated  with  sewage  matter  as  to  be  unusable, 
compelling  the  dredgers  to  go  farther  away.  (9)  For  these 
reasons  the  river  is  not,  at  times,  in  the  state  in  which  such 
an  important  highway  to  a  great  capital,  carrying  so  large  a 
traffic,  ought  to  be.  (10)  In  consequence  of  the  sewerage  dis- 
charge, fish  have  disappeared  from  the  Thames  for  a  distance 
of  some  fifteen  miles  below  the  outfalls,  and  for  a  consider- 
able distance  above  them,  (n)  There  is  some  evidence 
that  wells  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Thames  are  affected 
by  the  water  in  the  river  ;  and,  although  there  is  no  proof 
of  actual  injury  due  to  the  sewage,  anxiety  may  be  felt  on 
that  account.  (12)  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  evil  results 
to  the  navigation  of  the  river  by  deposits  from  the  sewerage 
discharge  ;  but  this  discharge  adds  largely  to  the  quantity 
of  the  detritus  in  the  river,  and  so  must  increase  the  tend- 
ency to  deposit.  (13)  The  evils  and  dangers  are  likely 
to  increase  with  the  increase  of  population  in  the  districts 
drained. 

One  of  the  questions  which  will  come  before  the  con- 
vention of  master  plumbers  at  Baltimore,  on  June  25,  will 
be  a  proposed  alliance  of  the  gas-fitters  with  the  plumbers 
in  their  associations  throughout  the  country.  The  two 
trades  may  almost  be  considered  inseparable  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns,  and  their  interests  are  thus  quite  identical. 
It  is  true  that  the  plumber  is  not  necessarily  a  gas-fitter  in 
large  cities,  and  yet  nearly  all  plumbers  keep  gas-fixtures, 
and  have  more  or  less  to  do  with  putting  in  and  repairing 
these  appliances.  Steam-fitting  is  another  mechanical  in- 
dustry that  is  closely  associated  with  both  plumbing  and 
gas-fitting,  and  it  is  suggested  that  steam-fitters  should  also 
be  represented  in  the  organizations  which  are  so  rapidly 
springing  up  all  over  the  country. 


Among  the  exhibits  of  interest  in  the  international  health 
exhibition,  at  London,  now  in  session,  is  the  water  pavilion, 
in  which  the  eight  water  companies  of  London  make  ex- 
hibits. There  is  a  laboratory  and  a  library  attached  where, 
in  the  one,  the  apparatus  and  systems  of  testing  may  be  seen, 
and  in  the  other  all  the  principal  literature  of  the  subject 
may  be  perused. 
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If  newspapers  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  senti- 
ment of  a  city,  the  city  of  Boston  is  harboring  a  very  selfish 
and  narrow  view  on  the  subject  of  the  disposal  of  sewage.  In 
one  of  its  most  influential  daily  papers  there  appeared  recently 
an  editorial  on  the  subject  mentioned, in  which  the  writer  stated 
that  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  present  system  of  storing 
their  sewage,  and  disposing  of  it  by  allowing  the  ebbing  tide  to 
sweep  it  out  into  Massachusetts  bay,  was  not  to  be  depended 
on  to  carry  it  entirely  beyond  the  liability  of  proving  a  nuisance 
to  other  coast  towns,  the  works  they  had  already  constructed 
.were  not  entirely  useless,  as,  with  some  additions,  they  could 
be  converted  into  those  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  sewage 
by  irrigation.  This  could  only  be  done,  the  paper  said,  after 
it  had  been  conclusively  proved  that  sewage-farming  could 
be  successfully  carried  on  so  far  north  as  Boston.  In  order 
to  prove  this  fact  the  editorial  said  that  some  other  town 
than  Boston  should  make  the  experiment.  The  city  of 
Boston  could  easily  divert  a  portion  of  its  collected  sewage 
to  a  sewage-farm  and  try  the  experiment  for  itself.  It  would 
be  all  the  more  desirable  if  the  city  of  Natick  would  also 
try  the  experiment,  but  let  Boston  try  its  own,  and  pay  the 
expense  of  it. 

In  localities  where  there  is  a  rocky  bottom,  covered  with 
but  a  few  inches  of  soil,  as  is  frequently  the  case  where 
people  desire  to  build  summer  resorts  on  the  coast,  or  on 
lakes  or  rivers,  the  disposal  of  house  sewage  becomes  a  per- 
plexing question.  Vaults  cannot  be  built,  even  if  they  were 
permissable  ;  drains  cannot  be  laid,  and  there  is  not  enough 
soil  to  take  up  the  sewage  by  irrigation.  At  Beverly  Farms, 
Mass.,  Mr.  E.  W.  Bowditch  has  placed  a  Farquahr-Oldham 
filter,  having  a  capacity  of  twelve  hundred  gallons  a  day, 
which  delivers  the  water  odorless  and  colorless.  The  filter- 
ing material  is  mainly  sawdust. 


The  Builder,  of  London,  publishes  a  list  of  thirteen 
hundred  and  eighty-five  architects  who  have  signed  an  agree- 
ment pledging  themselves  not  to  take  part  in  any  public 
architectural  competitions,  unless  one  or  more  professional 
assessors  of  established  reputation  are  appointed  to  advise 
the  promotors  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  designs  sub- 
mitted in  the  competition. 


The  same  journal  publishes  an  interesting  article  on 
what  the  architect  does  for  the  country.  Its  statistics  show 
that  each  architect  in  England  and  Wales  superintends  an 
average  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  workmen,  inde- 
pendent of  carriers  and  of  workers  in  the  primary  stages  of 
products  that  are  subsequently  provided  as  house-fittings. 
If  surveyors  are  linked  with  architects,  there  are  shown 
to  be  upwards  of  thirteen  thousand  persons  engaged  in  arch- 
itectural designs,  and  superintendence,  being  equal  in  num- 
bers to  about  one-fourth  of  the  clerical  profession,  one-third 
of  the  legal  profession,  and  one-fifth  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. If  the  architect  is  regarded  not  merely  as  engaged 
in  providing  for  new  buildings,  but  as  exerting  a  certain 
care  and  control  over  the  general  problem  of  housing,  it  is 
found  that  each  has,  on  an  average,  to  attend  to  the  housing 
of  two  thousand  persons.  On  the  broad  average,  a  medical 
man  is  required  for  every  four  thousand  persons  ;  a  clergy- 


man, for  every  five  thousand,  and  a  lawyer  for  every  six 
thousand.  In  connection  with  the  statistics  given  it  is  stated 
that  plasterers  and  plumbers — why  these  should  be  classed 
together  is  not  apparent — number  65,960.  As  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  number  of  persons  employed,  dress  costs 
considerable  more  than  housing,  while  food  requires  for  its 
provision  as  many  persons  as  are  engaged  in  the  united  in- 
dustries of  building,  textile  work  and  dress  all  taken  to- 
gether. A  special  peculiarity  of  the  work  of  the  architect 
and  the  trade  of  the  builder  is  its  permanence.  So  long  as 
any  particular  stage  of  civilization  is  permanent,  "  domestic 
architecture  is  thus  at  once  the  outcome  and  the  measure  of 
the  national  wealth,  using  the  fine  old  English  word  in  its 
true  meaning  of  well- fare.  With  stable  institutions,  the 
annual  increment  in  the  numbers  of  a  nation  requires  pro- 
portionately a  somewhat  larger  increase  in  the  provision  for 
housing.  An  addition  of  a  number  of  cubic  feet  of  house- 
room  exactly  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  the  people  may  be  said  rarely,  if  ever,  to  occur.  There 
will  be  either  a  gradual  increase  in  the  size,  beauty,  and 
architectural  excellence  of  the  architecture  of  a  people,  or, 
per  contra,  a  decline.  A  sense  of  order  and  security,  and 
the  practice  of  lucrative  industry,  become  permanently  re- 
flected in  stone  and  brick,  among  one  race,  at  a  time  when, 
within  a  few  hours  of  travel,  the  abodes  of  another  race, 
more  ancient,  it  may  be,  in  civilization,  as  well  as  more  gifted 
by  nature  with  many  of  her  noblest  endowments,  are  degen- 
erating into  ruinous  hovels.  Eminently  is  architecture  sensi- 
tive to  the  true  law  of  civilization." 


The  health  exhibition  now  progressing  in  London  is 
rather  indefinitely  described  in  a  letter  from  Robert  Laird 
Collier  to  the  Boston  Herald.  In  his  way  of  viewing  it,  the 
exhibition  was  gotten  up  by  a  committee  as  a  money-making 
venture,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  fisheries  exhibi- 
tion. In  his  mind,  the  exhibition  has  very  little  to  do  with 
health  or  sanitary  science.  'Here  are  a  few  words  from  his 
letter  :  "  I  can  give  no  notion  whatever  of  this  great  show  by 
calling  it  a  'health  exhibition.'  There  is  a  roofed-in  wilder- 
ness, which  is  simply  bewildering  in  extent  and  which  has 
nothing  more  to  do  with  health  or  sanitation  than  the  Phila- 
delphia exhibition  had,  or  any  other  world's  fair  ever  had. 
The  whole  affair  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Here  is  what  I 
mean.  There  are  just  three — only  just  three — features  of 
exceptional  and  accentuated  interest  in  this  multitude  of  ex- 
hibits from  every  country  under  the  sun.  The  first  really 
wonderful  attraction  is  the  faithful  reproduction  in  lath  and 
plaster  of  an  old  London  street ;  then  there  is  a  gallery  of 
wax  works  that  quite  equal  Mme.  Tussaud*s,  and,  finally, 
there  are  the  garden  and  fountains,  and  tea  fields,  and  ori- 
ental girls— that  is,  oriental  in  costume — serving  tea  in  pretty 
little  cups,  in  the  fashion  of  China,  India  and  Japan,  and  all 
this  under  the  illumination  of  electricity.  Really  and  truly, 
these  are  all  the  things  worth  one's  while  to  see.  Now,  for 
the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  make  out  what  these  three  features 
of  the  '  Healtheries '  have  to  do  with  health."  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  Mr.  Collier  does  not  trace  the  connection 
which  habitations,  clothing  and  beverages  have  with  health 
as  closely  as  would  a  person  more  familiar  with  sanitary 
matters. 
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THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOL-HOUSE.— V. 

BY  D.   F.   LINCOLN,  M.  D.,   BOSTON,  MASS. 

III.  Plans  of  Model  School-house— In  the  perspec- 
tive view  of  the  model  school  building,  the  floor  plan  of 
which  was  shown  in  the  last  paper,  taken  from  the  street  in 
front  of  the  proposed  school-house,  several  things  meet  the 
eye  at  a  glance.  The  house  is  elevated  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  small  windows  beneath  it  may  open  either  into 
a  shallow  sub^floor  space,  or  into  a  cellar.  This  part  should 
be  secured  against  the  entrance  of  animals  ;  but  there 
should  be  openings  or  windows  to  insure  sub-floor  ventila- 
tion. 

The  entrances  for  boys  and  for  girls  are  separate.  They 
are  in  sheltered  angles,  and  are  further  protected  by  porches. 
There  are  seats  in  the  porches. 

The  roofs  are  arranged  simply  ;  there  is  necessarily  a 
wing  at  each  end,  and  each  wing  requires  a  separate  roof. 
The  porches  are  covered  with  continuations  of  the  wing 
roofs. 

The  windows  of  the  school-room  are  drawn  six  by  three 
feet  in  size,  which,  with  four  windows  on  a  side,  gives 
sufficient  opening.  It  may  be  remarked  that  they  stop  at 
two  feet  from  the  ceiling.  For  so  small  a  room,  with  wind- 
ows on  two  sides,  this  deviation  from  the  directions  elsewhere 
given  (to  place  window-heads  close  to  the  ceilings)  is  excus- 
able, though  it  was  not  the  original  intention  to  have  it  thus. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  special  reason  for  not  carrying  the  tops 
higher,  namely,  the  projection  of  the  eaves,  which  would  cut 
off  the  high  light.  The  stud  being  twelve  feet,  the  window- 
heads  are  ten  feet  from  the  floor. 

The  windows  in  the  wing  are  small.  In  the  side  exposed 
to  view,  we  see  three,  each  one  foot  by  two  in  size,  and  one 
foot  square.  They  are  placed  near  the  ceiling;  this,  with  the 
elevation  added  by  the  sub-floor  space  of  four  feet,  protects 
the  occupants  of  the  cloak-room  and  privy  from  annoyance. 
They  ought  to  be  easily  opened.  Those  in  the  privies  should 
be  hinged  at  the  lower  side  so  as  to  tilt  inwards. 

The  small  windows,  a  foot  square,  open  into  the  passage 
which  isolates  the  privy.  There  is  a  corresponding  window 
in  the  rear,  so  that  a  through-current  is  kept  up.  These 
windows  are  not  glazed  but  fitted  with  a  lattice  or  louvre, 
which  ought  to  be  white,  to  allow  light  to  pass. 

There  are  few  exterior  ornaments.  The  chimney  is 
placed  outside  of  the  school-room,  in  deference  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Boyden,  who  drew  the  view  ;  and  a  trifle  of 
wood-work  is  added  to  relieve  the  bare  effect.  A  chim- 
ney-cowl is  not  often  wanted,  in  the  open  country,  and  none 
is  represented.  The  plan,  corresponding  to  the  view,  repre- 
sents a  school- room,  with  an  east  and  a  west  wing. 

There  is  no  room  or  passage  shared  by  both  sexes,  except 
the  school-room.  Behind  the  teacher's  desk  (right)  is  an  ar- 
rangement of  two  small  closets  and  book-shelves.  The 
chimneys  are  placed  so  as  not  to  break  the  line  of  the  walls. 
The  stoves  are  not  indicated  ;  it  is  expected  that  two  will  be 
used  ;  their  position  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  spot 
where  the  school  is  built,  but  the  northeast  and  the  northwest 
corners  are  likely  to  be  suitable. 

If  for  any  reason  both  chimneys  are  built,  and  only  one 
stove  is  put  in — or  if  at  any  time  only  one  stove  is  in  opera- 
tion— it  will  then  be  necessary  to  close  all  openings  in  the 


disused  chimney,;  so  that  a  valve,  cover,  or  register  will  be 
required  for  each  orifice. 

It  is  advantageous  to  have  ventilating-orifices  at  different 
parts  of  the  room.  The  present  plan  therefore  gives  a  point 
of  exit  at  each  end  of  the  room.  But  if  it  be  thought  neces- 
sary, for  economy's  sake,  to  omit  one  chimney,  the  remain- 
ing one  may  be  made  to  do  duty  in  two  or  more  places  by 
means  of  sub-floor  pipes,  running  from  the  foot  of  the  flue 
to  one  or  two  points  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  there 
opening  through  the  wainscot. 

Each  chimney  has  two  flues — one  for  smoke,  the  other 
for  the  escape  of  foul  air  from  the  room.  The  smoke-flue 
receives  the  stove-pipe  at  some  point  above  the  height  of  the 
head,  and  is  pierced  with  a  hole  eight  inches  square  near  the 
floor  ;  the  latter  hole  is  closed  while  the  fire  is  making.  The 
foul-air  flue  is  pierced  near  the  ceiling,  and  at  the  floor  ;  the 
upper  hole  is  to  be  closed  in  cold  weather  ;  each  opening  to 
be  of  the  size  of  the  flue. 

The  plan  for  introducing  fresh  air  is  given  in  Fig.  3  (See 
page  17,  No.  38— issue  of  May  15).  The  tubes  should  be 
so  arranged'  that  a  pole  and  wiper  can  be  thrust  through  for 
cleaning. 

The  floor  ought  at  least  to  have  two  thicknesses  of  boards, 
and  an  air-space  may  be  secured  by  furring  and  plastering 
below  the  joists.  This  gives  a  great  protection  against  cold. 
Since  plastered  walls  are  generally  out  of  repair,  it  is  well 
to  finish  the  walls  and  ceiling  in  wood  (the  former  painted  a 
light  bluish-gray,  the  latter  white). 

The  size  of  the  flues  is  12x8  inches.  In  the  case  of  a 
room  in  a  large  building,  this  would  be  insufficient.  In  a 
single  room,  exposed  on  two  faces,  the  case  is  less  exacting. 
But  it  is  very  easy  to  enlarge  the  ventilating  capacity  of  the 
chimneys.  This  must  not  be  done  by  simply  increasing  their 
dimensions,  as  that  would  possibly  injure  the  draught.  A 
better  plan  is  to  substitute  an  eight-inch  cast-iron  pipe  for 
the  brick  partition  between  the  two  flues.  Then,  letting  the 
pipe  serve  to  carry  off  the  smoke,  the  two  flues  will  each  be 
heated,  and  each  will  serve  as  an  efficient  ventilator.  The 
pipe  in  this  case  should  rest  on  the  solid  masonry  at  the  foot  of 
the  chimney.  Care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  inside  of  the 
flues  smooth,  so  that  air  may  pass  off  without  obstruction. 
(See  Fig.  8.) 

The  wings  contain  porches,  vestibules,  fuel-rooms,  privies. 
The  general  floor  is  of  wood.  A  wash-stand  for  the  boys, 
if  wanted,  may  be  placed  in  the  wood-room.  The  doors  are 
so  arranged  that  the  privy  cannot  be  seen  from  the  outside. 
The  height  is  eight  feet.  The  window  in  the  plan  of  the 
fuel -room  represents  a  transom  over  the  door  of  the  room. 


Q 


Fig.  8. 

The  eighteen-inch  passage  beyond  the  wood-room  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  any  purpose  except  that  of  iso- 
lating the  room  beyond  it.  It  had  better  be  whitewashed. 
The   girls'   dressing-room   is    partly   divided    by   a   wooden 
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screen,  behind  which  is  a  wash-stand, 
what  by  the  chimney. 


It  is  warmed  some 
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Fig.  9. 

The  boys'  closet  may  be  set  back  from  the  building,  if  it 
be  thought  that  the  arrangements  here  given  are  unlikely  to 
be  well  cared  for.  Figure  9  gives  this  plan.  It  is  quite  likely 
to  be  preferred  in  many  cases.  It  is  hoped  that  the  closet 
for  girls  will  be  retained  as  in  this  plan  ;  for  there  is  lit- 
tle danger  of  nuisance  or  disorder,  provided  the  removal 
can  be  affected  at  frequent  intervals,  as  above  stated. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  figure  and  the  following, 
doors  are  indicated,  but  not  windows  ;  and  further,  that  the 
scholars  face  away  from  the  out-house. 

Figure  10  is  given  to  show  how  the  building  can  be  en- 
larged by  simply  duplicating  existing  arrangements.  Every 
part  corresponds  with  similar  parts  in  figure  9.     The  girls' 
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Fig.  10. 


wardrobes  are  made  wider,  in  order  to  give  means  of  light- 
ing them  from  the  rear.  The  spaces  marked  "air"  in  the 
rear  are  each  five  feet  wide  ;  there  should  be  a  good-sized 
window  in  each,  at  the  back  at  *  *,   and  a  corresponding 
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Fig.  11. 


window  in  each  wardrobe  at  *,  besides  front  windows, 
boys'  privies  are  to  be  detached,  or  not,  as  preferred. 


The 


For  various  reasons,  it  may  be  thought  best  not  to  ex- 
pend even  the  trifling  sums  required  for  the  improvements 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  former  plans.  For  such 
cases,  where  everything  must  be  reduced  to  its  simplest  form, 
the  plan  (Fig.  11)  is  here  offered.  It  differs  in  no  respect 
from  the  ordinary  type  of  country  school-houses,  except  that 
vestibules  are  provided,  and  that  complete  separation  of  the 
sexes  outside  the  school-house  is  secured.  The  doors  in  the 
rear  are  not  necessary.  Nothing  in  this  plan  is  inconsistent 
with  the  adoption  of  the  simple  modes  of  ventilation  above 
described.  For  this  class  of  house,  a  simple  privy,  without 
urinal,  may  have  to  be  provided  ;  but  it  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  some  arrangement  may  be  adopted  for  the  use 
of  dry  earth,  similar  to  that  depicted  in  Fig.  12,  or  to  the 
bucket  closet  shown  in  Fig.  13. 

The  annexed  figure  (No.  12)  gives  a  sectional  view  of  the 
boys'  outhouse,  of  which  the  plan  is  given  in  the  right  of  Fig. 
5.  The  room  is  detached  by  the  air- space  before  mentioned. 
It  is  eight  feet  high,  and  seven  feet  across,  and  rests  on  floor- 
ing continuous  with  the  house-floor,  at  four  feet  above  the 
ground-level.  A  window  is  partly  open.  The  space  under- 
neath is  suitable  for  storing  dry  earth,  and  may  be  roughly 
flagged  ;  a  locked  door  will  give  access  to  the  bin.  The 
receptacle  or  pit  consists  of  a  brick  trough,  in  this  case  less 
than  two  feet  wide,  coated  internally  with  coal  tar  to  prevent 
the  bricks  from  absorbing  offensive  matter.  The  coating 
should  be  continued  over  the  tpp  of  the  bricks   and  down 

the  exposed  seat  front.  The  bottom  is  an  inverted  arch  of 
masonry,  bedded  in  cement  (not  mortar)^ 
and  coated  with  the  same.  There  should 
be  some  slight  projection  of  masonry  at 
the  outer  end,  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
hoeing  out  into  buckets.  The  depth  of  the 
pit  is  greater  than  is  necessary,  as  it  is  pre- 
sumed never  to  be  filled  more  than  a  foot 
from  the  bottom. 

The  floor  is  of  impervious  flags  (North 
river  stone,  or  similar  material)  set  in 
cement  on  the  floor.  At  the  right  is  seen  the  arrangement 
for  a  urinal.  The  parts  which  can  be  reached  by  urine  are 
to  be  of  slate,  oiled  several  times  so  as  to  be  impervious  to 
fluid.  The  back  and  side  pieces  are  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick  ;  the  floor-piece  four  inches,  and  need  not  reach 
more  than  two  feet  back  ;  the  latter  is  to  be  somewhat 
dished,  forming  a  kind  of  a  trough  in  the  floor,  which  dis- 
charges through  a  lead  pipe  near  the  wall  of  the  room. 
Proper  connection  must  be  made  between  the  lead  and  the 
slate  slab  by  means  of  a  brass  outlet  set  in  the  slate.  The 
pipe  may  be  protected  against  freezing,  by  wrapping  it 
in  straw. 

The  seat  is  of  wood,  and  may  be  removed  and  repainted 
yearly.  There  is  no  wood,  and  no  metal  except  the  outlet 
in  the  floor,  about  the  urinal. 

It  would  seem  simpler  to  place  the  urinals  back  to  back 
against  the  seats.  This,  however,  would  require  a  slightly 
wider  room,  to  allow  for  a  passages  all  around,  instead  of  in 
the  middle. 

A  couple  of  inches  of  earth  are  to  be  spread  on  the  floor 
of  the  pit  at  first,  and  a  little  sprinkled  on  daily  so  as  to 
cover  up  things,  and  a  complete  removal  made  weekly.  The 
whole  floor,  the  seats,  and  the  entire  surface  of  the  urinals, 
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must  be  washed  with  soap  and  water  at  the  week's  end  ;  a 
less  thorough  washing  of  the  portions  needing  it  must  be 
made  daily.     Unless  such  care  can  be  given,   a  waterless 
closet  for  boys  should  not  be  near  the  house. 

The  girls'  closet  has  a  pit  of  similar  construction.     There 
is  very  little  expense  about  this  part  of  the  arrangements. 

The  cut  is  easily  understood. 
As  for  construction,  it  is  cheaper 
than  a  common  privy  with  vault. 
The  tub  or  pail  consists  (if  you 
choose)  of  half  a  kerosene -cask, 
provided  with  strong  handles.  The 
door  for  removal  is  on  the  left. 
Earth  is  to  be  put  in,  as  in  the  use 
of  the  pit  ;  a  layer  at  the  bottom, 
and  then  a  little  frequently  added. 
All  wood-work  must  be  well  coated 
with  coal-tar. 

Removal  is  not  specially  troub- 
lesome    or    unpleasant,    and    will 
FiG.    13.  readily     be     undertaken     without 

charge  by  farmers,  for  the  sake  of  the  fertilizer. 

[Concluded.] 


SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENTS  IN  YELLOW  FEVER 

VACCINATION. 

Rio  Janeiro.  May  1,  1884. — [To  the  Editor.] — In 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  22, 
1884,  I  have  to  ask  pardon  for  not  immediately  responding, 
as  in  duty  bound.  The  sanitary  service  of  my  country, 
which  is  now  entrusted  to  my  cafe,  and  a  large  correspond- 
ence with  several  countries,  together  with  the  assiduous 
labor  required  by  my  experiments,  have  so  engrossed  my 
time  that  I  trust  you  will  excuse  a  fault  very  easy  to  commit 
under  such  circumstances, — a  fault  the  more  annoying  to 
me,  as  the  insertion  in  your  distinguished  journal  of  an  ac- 
count of  my  researches  will  serve  to  make  them  known  in 
your    country,  where,  as    here,    the    extinction  of   the  epi- 


demic scourge  would  be  a  cause  for  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I  will  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  the  chief  points  of  interest  connected  with  my 
studies  on  yellow  fever.  I  can,  of  course,  give  you  only  a  very 
brief  summary,  and  for  further  information  may  refer  you 
to  my  two  memoirs. — "  The  cause,  Nature,  and  Treatment 
of  Yellow  Fever,"  and  "The  Contagion  of  Yellow  Fever." 
An  extended  report  on  all  the  theoretical  and  practical  bear- 
ings of  my  researches  is  now  in  press,  and  a  copy  will  be 
sent  to  you  as  soon  as  issued. 

The  method  of  culture  which  I  have  followed  is  Pas- 
teur's. I  withdraw  blood,  or  any  other  organic  liquid,  from 
persons  sick  with  yellow  fever/  or  from  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  using  the  most  scrupulous  precautions,  and  introduce 
these  liquids  into  Pasteur's  flasks,  previously  sterilized,  and 
containing  a  solution  of  gelatine  or  beef  "bouillon."  In 
these  conditions  the  microbe  develops  abundantly,  and 
becomes  of  itself  attenuated  by  the  action  of  the  air,  which 
filters  through  the  tampion  of  amianthus  with  which  the 
flask  is  corked.  The  purity  of  these  cultures  is  demonstrated 
by  microscopic  examinations,  of  which  you  will  find  a  good 
illustration  in  my  memoir.  "  Experimental  Studies  on  the 
Contagion  of  Yellow  Fever."  The  microbe  appears  in  the 
form  of  little  black  points,  like  grains  of  sand  (780  diame- 
ters); in  the  mature  form  it  presents  the  appearance  of  round 
cells  with  an  ash-gray  or  black  rim,  containing  in  their  in- 
terior yellow  and  black  pigment  and  some  granulations  which 
will  be  the  future  spores.  These  ceils  burst  at  a  given  mo- 
ment, and  pour  out  their  contents,  i.  e.  the  spores,  the  pig- 
ments, and  a  nitrogenous  substance  composed  of  ptomaines, 
which  I  have  isolated  not  only  from  vomited  matter  but  also 
from  the  blood  itself,  and  from  the  urine.  The  yellow  pig- 
ment, being  very  soluble,  pioduces  the  icteric  infiltration  of 
all  the  tissues  by  a  sort  of  tinctorial  imbibition  which  may 
go  on  even  after  death  ;  the  black  pigment,  as  well  as  the 
detritus  resulting  from  the  rupture  of  the  cells,  being  insolu- 
ble, is  carried  into  the  general  circulation  and  produces 
obstructions  in  the  sanguine  capillaries,  whence  the  apoplec- 
tic symptoms  so  common  in  yellow  fever,  and  in  the  urinary 
tubules,  whence  the  suppression  of  the  urine,  a  very  frequent 
and  terrible  symptom  in  this  disease. 

I  have  described  this  microscopic  organism  under  the 
name  of  Cryptococcus  xanlhogcnicus ;  its  development  resem- 
bling that  of  this  genus  of  algae. 

After  having  demonstrated  the  contagious  nature  of 
yellow  fever  by  experiments  upon  barn-door  fowls  (see  my 
memoir)  I  made  experiments  in  preventive  innoculations, 
first  upon  animals  and  afterward  upon  men  ;  I  did  not  fear 
to  do  this,  because  a  mult  tude  of  experiments  upon  animals 
had  previously  convinced  me  of  the  perfect  safety  of  innocu- 
lation  with  attenuated  cultures. 

Up  to  this  date  I  have  vaccinated  450  persons,  for  the 
most  part  foreigners  recently  arrived.  Freedom  from  yellow 
fever  has  been  pronounced  among  those  thus  vaccinated,  for 
they  have  passed  through  a  quite  severe  epidemic,  and  only 
six  deaths  have  occurred  among  the  450  vaccinated  persons, 
that  is  to  say,  less  than  two  in  a  hundred,  while  more  than  a 
thousand  deaths  have  occurred  among  the  non-vaccinated. — 
the  mortality  of  the  non-vaccinated  sick  being  about  thirty 
to  forty  per  hundred.  Thus,  if  we  take  one  hundred  vac- 
cinated persons,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  as 
regards  receptivity,  we  have  only  two  deaths  during  the 
entire  epidemic;  if  we  take  one  hundred  non-vaccinated 
sick,  we  have  thirty  to  forty  decedents,  which  gives  a  mor- 
tality fifteen  times  greater  among  the  non-vaccinated.  Even 
if  the  mortalitv  were  only  ten  times  or  five  times  less  great 
among  the  vaccinated,  the  preventive  measure  would  be 
worthy  of  adoption.  The  protective  innoculation  for  char- 
bon  gives  an  immunity  to  one-tenth  and  that  of  vaccination 
for  small-pox  guaranties  an  immunity  to  one-fifth,  according 
to  the  calculations  of  Bousquet. 

Dr.  Domingos  Freire, 

Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of   Rio  Janeiro, 
President  of  the  Central  Junta  of  Public  Hygiene. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  OF  HILLSDALE,   MICHIGAN. 

This  subject  was  discussed  by  L.  A.  Goodrich  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  sanitary  convention  held  at  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  April  18.  After  re- 
ferring to  the  ordinary  contaminations  of  drinking  water,  he  stated  that 
unless  supplied  from  one  source  the  water-supply,  generally,  as  in  Hills- 
dale, is  divided  naturally  into  three  divisions:  (1)  Surface  water,  which 
includes  the  lake  and  creek  waters  fed  from  springs,  and  the  drainage 
from  the  surrounding  country;  (2)  what  is  known  as  the  ground  water, 
which  is  an  accumulation  of  the  rain  fall,  melting  of  snow,  etc.,  upon 
an  impervious  stratum  or  rock  of  clay.  The  depth  below  the  surface  in 
this  section  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet ;  this  division  includes 
the  shallow  wells  which  are  the  main  source  of  supply  for  the  city;  I>r. 
Whelan's  estimate  is  240  shallow  to  17S  deep;  (3)  deep-seated  ;  this  in- 
cludes the  supply  from  all  deep  wells.  In  his  personal  investigations 
Mr.  Goodrich  made  three  selections  from  the  first  division,  includ- 
ing two  samples  from  the  lake,  one  at  the  surface,  the  other  35  feet 
below,  and  the  third  from  the  railway  eating-house.  "  The  last  contains 
both  surface  and  ground  water,  as  the  supply  is  taken  from  a  well  into 
which  the  creek  waters  have  access.  The  contaminations,  like  the 
natural  constituents  found  in  lake  and  creek  waters,  depend  upon  the  sur- 
roundings, as  well  as  the  geological  character  of  the  country.  As  the 
hydrographic  basin  of  the  lake  and  creek  is  very  thickly  populated,  the 
excretions  from  the  animals,  the  decomposing  vegetable  and  animal  tissue, 
together  with  the  organisms  that  live  and  die  in  the  water,  are  the  source 
of  organic  impurity.  As  it  is  impossible  for  the  surface  water  to  be 
organically  pure,  yet  a  percentage  is  allowable  if  from  the  right  source. 
Contaminations  due  to  solutions  of  the  excreta  of  the  ground  system 
should  be  avoided.  Pollutions  would  accumulate,  were  it  not  for  the  self- 
purification  of  the  water.  In  all  dilute  sewage  before  an  organized 
matter  is  exposed  to  the  air  actual  burning  is  the  result  ;  that  is,  oxyda- 
tion  and  the  organized  substances,  dangerous  as  they  are  in  their  effects 
on  the  system,  are  broken  down  from  the  organized  plain  and  the  less 
deleterious  or  unorganized  plain  ;  the  ashes  from  this  fire  we  estimate  as 
nitrates,  nitrites  and  free  ammonia.  The  one  active  element  that  does 
the  work  is  the  oxygen  obtained  from  the  atmosphere.  Our  safety  lies  in 
the  fact  of  the  dilution,  rather  than  oxydation  of  the  refuse  material,  as  the 
percentage  is  small  compared  with  the  large  amount  of  water.  The  results 
obtained  from  the  analyses  of  the  creek  water  show  this  to  be  true  as  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  large  amount  of  impurities,  both  animal  and  vegetable 
to  which  the  surface  water  of  both  creek  and  lake  are  subjected." 

The  samples  from  the  railroad  eating-house  gave  good  results,  with 
the  single  exception  of  albuminoid  ammonia  The  results  were  far  less 
favorable  in  the  analyses  of  the  ground-water  supply.  The  underlying 
strata  of  Hillsdale  are  composed  of  shale  rock,  with  infiltration,  as  of 
sand  and  clay.  The  shale  rock  is  porous  to  a  certain  extent,  and  satur- 
ated with  water  ;  the  resistance  is  greater  and  the  water  takes  a  lateral 
flow  until  a  crevice  is  reached,  through  which  it  passes  to  the  next 
stratum,  and  so  on  until  the  ground  water  is  reached.  The  rock  contains 
far  less  absorbed  oxygen  than  sand  and  gravel;  the  water  is  not  so  finely 
divided,  descending  more  in  a  body  and  thereby  escaping  filtration. 
"  The  source  of  pollution  in  this  vicinity  may  be  at  some  distance  from 
the  well,  and  still  give  distinctive  tests  for  pollution.  The  surface  soil 
for  quite  a  depth  soon  becomes  saturated  and  loses  the  power  to  remove 
or  oxydize  the  organic  material.  The  amount  of  urea  to  saturate  one 
cubic  foot  of  soil  has  been  estimated  by  Prof.  Vaughn  to  be  88.13 
grains,  or  that  contained  in  3.585  cubic  centimetres  of  urine.  Allowing 
112  grains  of  solid  excretions  per  day  to  a  person,  then  the  excretions 
from  a  family  of  six  persons,  when  sufficiently  diluted,  would  saturate 
seven  cubic  feet  of  gravel  or  sand  soil.  It  is  evident  that  only  a  few 
weeks,  or  months,  with  sufficient  rainfall  completely  saturates  the  soil, 
where  cesspools,  vaults,  manure  piles,  and  all  decomposing  organic 
material  is  allowed  to  accumulate.  These  solutions,  foul  as  thev  are, 
saturate  the  water  and  in  a  dilute  condition  find   their  way  into  our  wells." 

Mr.  Goodrich  gave  the  results  of  several  examinutions  to  prove  this. 
In  one  case  the  total  solids  amounted  to  70  grains  per  gallon  ;  the  free 
ammonia,  .016  parts  per  r. 000,000;  albuminoid  ammonia,  .26  parts  per 
million  ;  chlorine,  5  grains  per  gallon,  etc.,  whereas  a  fair  standard  of 
purity  admits  only  10  grains  of  total  solids  per  gallon,  no  free  ammonia, 
and,  to  be  organically  pure,  no  albuminoid  ammonia.  He  concludes 
that  "positive  proof  demonstrates  the  fact  tlat  the  '  iron-bound  bucket 
that  hangs  in  the  well,'  though  dripping  with  coolness,  fails  to  bring 
health  and  safety  from  such  sources." 


THE  OAKLEY  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

This  fifteen-room  building  at  the  corner  of  Oakley  avenue  and  Ohio 
streets,  Chicago,  was  constructed  in  1879.  It  is  of  brick,  and  is  four 
stories  high.  The  building  is  as  well  lighted  as  any  of  the  schools  in 
the  city,  and  the  ventilation  is  probably  good,  although  the  day  on  which 
the  examination  was  made  was  so  warm  that  the  steam  was  entirely  shut 
off  from  the  building,  and  no  test  of  the  actual  workings  of  the  system 
of  ventilation  could  be  made.  The  construction  of  the  schools  in  Chicago 
are  such  that  there  are  in  each  building  several  rooms  which  are  known 
as  "  middle  rooms,"  that,  often  times,  are  very  poorly  lighted,  but  in  the 
Oakley  school  these  rooms  are  well  lighted  by  windows  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  pupils.  The  building  is  heated  by  indirect  heat  generated 
by  forcing  cold  fresh  air  through  steam  coils  The  engineer  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  the  heat  in  the  rooms  at  an  even  temperature,  which 
is  about  70  degrees.  The  cold  air  is  introduced  from  the  east  side  of  the 
building  by  means  of  a  fan  into  the  air-chamber  in  the  basement.  From 
this  common  air-chamber  the  air  passes  through  steam  radiators  into  flues, 
each  flue  leading  separately  and  distinctly  into  the  rooms.  The  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  by  operating  a  clamper  the  hot  air  supply  may  be  shut 
off  and  cold  air  be  brought  into  the  room.  The  foul  air  is  removed  from 
the  room  through  four  registers,  which  lead  into  a  common  foul-air  shaft. 
There  are  two  of  these  foul-air  shafts  in  the  building,  each  nearly  six 
feet  square.  At  the  bottom  of  these  foul-air  shafts  are  placed  steam 
coils,  which  are  not,  however,  independent  of  the  other  steam  apparatus 
of  the  building.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  maintain  heat  in  these 
shafts,  unless  it  is  also  maintained  in  other  parts  of  the  building  These 
shafts  run  above  the  roof  and  are  furnished  with  a  protecting  louvered 
cowl.  The  superintendent  states  that  he  found  this  system  of  ventilation 
to  be  satisfactory.  The  water-closets  of  this  school  are  in  exceptionally 
good  condition,  they  are  located  in  the  basement  of  the  building  and  are 
heated.  The  floor,  as  is  usual,  is  made  of  concrete.  The  closets  are  of 
the  ordinary  trough  variety  and  are  flushed  by  the  janitor  each  evening. 
There  was  no  odor  preceptible  about  the  closets,  this  being  due,  prob- 
ably, to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  flues  with  openings  in  the  floor  which 
lead  into  the  base  of  the  smoke  stack  of  the  building  It  is  also  ar- 
ranged that  these  flues  may  be  shut  off  from  the  smoke  stack  and  the 
current  of  air  in  them  passed  under  the  boilers.  This  was  so  arranged 
that  the  draught  of  the  chimney  should  not  be  reduced  by  allowing  them 
to  open  in  the  base  of  the  smoke  stack.  The  engineer  states  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  conduct  the  air  underneath  the  boilers.  Although  the 
Oakley  school  is,  in  regard  to  the  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  in  a 
satisfactory  sanitary  condition,  there  is  unfortunately  a  nuisance  of 
another  kind  which  is  very  annoying,  and  probably  injurious.  The 
superintendent  noticed  in  February  last  on  coming  into  the  building  a 
strong  odor  of  illuminating  gas,  but  as  there  is  no  gas  in  the  building, 
and  the  nearest  main  is  located  on  Indiana  street,  nearly  half  a  block 
away,  he  first  ascribed  this  odor  to  the  gasoline  lamps  which  are  used  to 
light  the  street  in  front  of  the  ouilding.  It  became  more  noticeable 
however,  and  increased  in  intensity,  until  it  was  found  that  it  came  from 
the  sewer.  It  was  then  though  it  was  sewer-gas  and  not  'Humiliating 
gas.  The  smell  of  this  gas  was  not  noticed  by  the  representative  of  The 
Sanitary  News  until  the  teacher's  water-closet  was  visited.  Here  the 
odor  was  so  strong  that  it  suggested  at  once  to  the  representative  the 
presence  of  illuminating  gas.  The  superintendent  then  replied  that  it 
had  been  supposed  to  be  illuminating  gas,  but  stated  the  condition  of  the 
gas-main  and  that  of  the  city  together  with  the  supposition  that  it  came 
from  the  sewer.  The  trap  under  the  teacher's  water-closet  was  examined 
thoroughly  and  found  to  retain  its  seal,  as  also  did  the  trap  under  the 
sink  in  the  same  room.  The  odor  differs  in  intensity  with  the  different 
directions  from  which  the  wind  blows.  That  it  comes  from  the  sewer 
there  is  not  much  doubt,  for  from  two  area  drains  outside  the  building, 
the  odor  is  very  strong  and  the  current  of  air  is  very  marked  upwards 
from  the  sewer.  It  is  believed  that  it  is  strong  enough  to  force  the 
trap  underneath  the  teacher's  water-closet,  and  that  is  the  manner  of  its  en- 
trance into  the  building.  The  area  drains  are  located  in  front  of  the 
building  and  in  the  doorways  which  lead  down  into  the  play-rooms  of 
the  children  in  the  basement.  During  recess  there  are  frequently  fifteen 
or  twenty  children  gathered  about  these  area  drains,  although  at  some 
times  the  odor  is  so  strong  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  remain  there.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  gas  might  be  removed  by  erecting  a  stand-pipe 
on  the  main  drains,  of  which  there  are  two,  between  the  sewer  and  the  run- 
ning traps  which  are  supposed  to  be  on  the  main  drains.   The  only  objection 
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against  this  would  be  that  the  stand-pipe  would  simply  empty  the  sewer- 
gas  into  the  atmosphere  on  a  level  with  the  heads  of  the  children  who 
would  probably  be  playing  constantly  about  them.  It  would  be  proper  to 
lead  this  stand-pipe  underneath  the  ground  and  have  it  discharge  into 
the  chimney.  The  superintendent  stated  that  they  had  had  a  good  deal 
of  sickness  in  the  school  and  seemed  to  think  that  there  might  be  some 
connection  between  the  sickness  and  this  gas.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  gas  may  not  come  from  the  sewer,  but  may  come  from  an  old 
gas-main  which  may  have  supplied  a  previous  building  on  the  same  lot 
and  which  has  suddenly  become  open.  It  is  entirely  probable,  however, 
that  the  gas-main  on  Indiana  street  has  bursted,  and  the  gas  leaks  in 
large  quantities  into  the  Indiana  street  sewer.  This  sewer  comes  to  an 
end  at  Western  avenue  and  the  sewer  on  Oakley  avenue,  with  which  the 
school  is  connected,  enters  the  Indiana  street  sewer  very  soon  after  leav- 
ing the  school  building.  The  school  is  the  only  building  connected  with 
the  sewer  on  Oakley  avenue.  The  teacher  states  that  the  same  odor  of 
gas  has  been  noticed  by  him  at  the  intersection  of  Oakley  avenue  and 
Indiana  street  at  the  catch  basin  of  the  sewer,  and,  also,  that  during  the 
past  winter  when  the  snow  and  ice  had  choked  up  the  openings  of  these 
catch-basins,  the  presence  of  gas  in  the  school  house  was  plainly  notice- 
able. That  this  is  a  condition  which  is  highly  dangerous  to  the  pupils  is 
entirely  probable,  and  that  it  is  one  which  can  be  easily  corrected  by  the 
method  suggested  above  is  quite  as  probable. 


PLUMBING  AND  GAS-FITTING   IN    THE    NEW  BOARD  OF 
TRADE  BUILDING,   CHICAGO. 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Sanitary  News  a  complete  list  of  the 
bids  for  the  plumbing  in  the  new  board  of  trade  building,  Chicago,  was 
published.  The  contract  for  the  work  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Watt  for  $19,000.  The  following  are  the  specifications  under  which  the 
plumbing  and  gas-fitting  are  to  be  done  : 

The  contractor  is  required  to  take  a  main  supply-pipe,  of  extra 
heavy  cast-iron,  4-inch,  regular  standard,  such  as  the  city  of  Chicago 
uses  in  its  city  mains.  This  pipe  will  be  taken  from  the  meter  in  front 
just  through  the  curb  wall,  and  extended  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  building,  or  to  such  places  as  are  required  to  take  out  branches  for 
the  supply  to  the  receiving  tank  for  the  boilers,  with  a  shut-off  Fuller 
brass  cock,  \%  inches,  attached  to  a  i^-inch  strong  lead-pipe  There 
will  also  be  a  i-inch  lead-pipe  leading  to  the  cistern  in  the  building  and 
for  the  elevators.  This  will  also  have  a  3^-inch  shut-off  Fuller  brass 
cock.  From  this  main  pipe  there  will  be  a  2-inch  strong  lead-pipe  for 
the  supply  of  the  basement,  first  and  second  stories;  also,  a  i-inch  pipe 
will  extend  from  the  second  to  the  third  story,  with  a  i-inch  branch  of 
strong  lead  pipe  in  the  basement,  first  and  second  stories  ;  also,  ai^- 
inch  supply  for  the  supplies  of  the  different  closets  shown  on  these  floors. 
The  water-supply  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
stories  will  be  taken  from  the  tank  over  the  pavilion  on  the  west,  or 
Sherman  street,  side  of  the  office  building,  in  a  2-inch  strong  lead-pipe, 
and  %-vs\c\\  strong  lead  branches  on  the  fifth,  seventh  and  ninth  floors 
leading  to  the  several  places  for  water-closets  and  basins  where  shown  on 
the  plans.  The  fifth  floor  branch  will  supply  the  fourth  and  fifth  floors, 
the  seventh  floor  branch  will  supply  the  sixth  and  seventh  floors,  and  the 
ninth  floor  branch  will  supply  the  eighth  and  ninth  floors.  All  branch 
supply-pipes  to  basins  must  be  J^-inch  strong  to  each  basin  ;  and  for  the 
nests  of  water-closets,  3^  inches  strong  to  each  nest,  with^-inch  branches 
to  each  separate  cistern  for  the  closets,  and  each  closet  must  have  a  separate 
cistern.  All  the  horizontal  pipes  must  be  safe-lined  with  3-pound  sheet 
lead  covered  with  a  sheet  zinc  cap.  All  these  safe-linings  must  have  an 
outlet  of  i-inch  light  lead-pipe  to  the  basement,  without  connection  with 
the  sewer,  or  soil-pipe,  or  open  waste.  The  basins  and  water-closets 
above  the  first  floor  will  be  underlined  with  3-pound  sheet  lead,  and  the 
basin  safe-waste  may  be  connected  with  the  pipe  safe-waste  on  the  same 
floors.  The  waste  from  the  water-closet  safe-lining  will  have  an  inde- 
pendent 2-inch  iron  waste-pipe  to  the  basement,  not  connected  with  any 
soil-pipe  or  sewer.  The  connection  may  be  made  on  each  floor  to  a 
2-inch  pipe  water-closet  safe-waste,  as  one  set  of  the  closets  is  located 
directly  over  another  in  the  office  portion  of  the  building.  In  putting  in 
the  supply-pipes  from  the  mains  on  each  floor,  each  set  of  water-closets 
must  have  a  shut-off  cock,  so  that  if  the  nests,  or  water  closets,  are  out 
of  order  the  supply  can  be  shut  off  without  affecting  either  those  above 


or  below.  The  supply  for  the  basins  must  have  a  shut-off  for  each  basin, 
separate,  so  that  the  other  basins  on  the  same  floor  may  not  be  interfered 
with  in  case  of  repairs  being  required  for  any  one  of  them. 

The  wash-basins  are  to  be  14-inch,  plain,  heavy  English  ware. 
Those  for  the  general  lavatory,  in  connection  with  the  board  of  trade 
hall,  will  have  Italian,  counter-sunk,  marble  tops  1%  inches  thick  with 
moulded  edge,  and  i-inch  thick  moulded  edge  Italian  marble,  24  inches 
wide  for  the  backs.  The  top  of  the  bowls,  and  the  bottom  of  the  marble, 
must  be  ground  together  and  thoroughly  set  with  three  brass  clamps  to 
each  bowl.  This  will  be  required  for  all  other  bowls  in  the  building. 
Each  and  every  bowl  will  have  Washburn  &  .Moore's  patent  waste  valve 
and  trap  connection,  and  vent  above  the  trap,  connected  with  a  pipe 
leading  to  the  top  of  the  building,  except  for  the  gents'  lavatory  on  the 
main  hall  floor,  especially  for  the  board  of  trade  department,  which  will 
be  conducted  into  the  main  vent  flue  across  the  corridor  by  a  4-inch  cast-' 
iron  pipe.  The  vent  and  waste-pipes  for  the  basins  will  be  2-inch  cast- 
iron.     The  basin  cocks  will  be  self-acting  and  nickle-plated. 

All  the  waste  and  soil  pipes  will  be  extra  heavy  cast-iron,  thoroughly 
coated  with  two  coats  of  liquid  asphaltum,  and  all  the  joints  thoroughly 
calked  with  oakum,  and  then  run  with  lead  and  tamped  positively  tight. 
All  the  waste  and  soil-pipes  leading  from  the  first  floor  into  the  sub- 
basement  will  be  suspended  from  the  first  floor  beams,  where  they  run 
horizontally.  The  soil-pipe  leading  from  the  main  nest  of  closets, 
especially  for  the  board  of  trade,  will  be  6  inches,  with  branches  cast  on 
for  connecting  each  separate  closet  ;  also,  the  same  size  soil-pipe  from 
the  series  of  water-closets  on  the  east  side  of  the  office  building  up  to 
fifth  floor,  and  4  inches  from  the  fifth  floor  to  the  top  and  to  the  roof.  The 
vent  from  the  soil-pipe  from  the  board  of  trade's  closet  proper  will  have  a 
vent  flue  6  inches  direct  into  the  main  ventilating  shaft  across  the  cor- 
ridor. The  vent  from  the  bowl  and  from  above  the  trap  must  be  4-inch 
iron  each,  and  each  carried  into  the  main  ventilating  shaft  across  the  cor- 
ridor. The  vents  from  the  flue,  and  from  the  top  of  the  traps  to  all  the 
water-closets  in  the  several  floors,  must  be  carried  separately  through  the 
roof,  and  there  terminate  with  a  half  bend  about  two  feet  above  the  roof. 

The  urinals  for  the  main  board  of  trade  department  will  be  made 
with  ^-inch  hammered  glass  backs  2  feet  and  4  inches  wide,  and  5 
feet  high  screwed  into  the  backs,  and  the  divisions  will  be  1  ^  inches 
Italian  marble  in  the  thick  projection.  The  outer  ends  will  be  i^-inch 
thick  marble.  All  these  divisions  will  be  grooved  ^  of  an  inch  deep 
18  inches  back  from  the  front  edge,  to  receive  the  ^-inch  glass  backs, 
and  must  have  at  least  one  inch  of  marble  back  on  the  groove.  There 
are  to  be  ^-inch  thick  Italian  marble  bottoms  set  on  and  attached,  to 
drip  to  the  lead  trough  ;  these  bottoms  will  have  the  same  width  as  the 
divisions,  to  rest  in.  All  these  joints  will  be  set  in  the  finest  English 
Portland  cement.  The  lead-lined  trough  will  be  8-pound  sheet  lead. 
The  outlets  of  all  these  urinal  troughs  must  have  a  4-inch  I  jad  and  iron 
trap  at  one  end.  The  trap  must  have  a  screw  cap  on  it  for  opening,  as 
the  case  may  require,  and  each  of  the  traps  must  be  ventilated  at  the  top 
into  the  secretary's  private  closet  soil-pipe.  There  are  to  be  ~/%  of  an  inch 
(inside  measure)  perforated  brass  pipes  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
urinal  backs  for  a  constant  spray  of  water.  These  perforated  pipes  will 
be  carried  by  a  J^-inch  brass  burr  cock  at  one  end.  All  exposed  pipes 
in  this  room  must  be  of  brass.  The  urinals  on  the  first  floor  will  be 
made  in  the  same  way  throughout  as  the  last  described.  The  urinals  for 
all  the  other  floors  will  have  Bedfordshire  earthen  urinals  is^xiS^ 
inches,  full  backs,  with  projecting  lip  12  inches;  these  will  ail  be  attached 
to  marble  backs,  ^  inches  thick,  and  the  same  height  as  the  glass  backs 
already  mentioned,  and  capped  with  marble,  and  marble  divisions,  ends 
and  bottoms,  as  already  specified,  only  differing  by  having  the  bottoms 
counter-sunk  one-half  inch  deep,  and  catching  the  drip.  There  will  be 
no  waste  from  these  bottoms.  The  earthen  urinals  will  be  mounted  with 
one-half  inch  brass  supply-pipes,  and  burnished  brass  cocks,  self-acting. 
The  waste  from  these  urinals  will  be  connected  with  the  water-closet 
soil-pipes,  and  trapped  with  a  two-inch  iron  or  lead  trap,  and  screw  cap 
as  before  mentioned,  and  ventilated  above  the  trap. 

The  water-closets  throughout  the  building  will  be  the  Inodora,  all 
earthen  closets,  with  separate  cistern  for  each,  which  will  be  protected 
by  a  fancy  pole  and  brass  chain  worked  by  opening  and  closing  the  door. 
The  flushing  pipe  between  the  cistern  and  flushing  rim  of  the  bowl  will 
be  1  j^-inch  brass  and  brass-burnished  couplings,  every  part  made  in  the 
most  thorough  manner,  and  the  seats  will  rest  on  fancy  brass  legs  in 
front.     The  basement  water-closets  will  be  self-acting  enamel  closets. 
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SANITARY  ASSOCIATION  NEWS. 
MASTER    PLUMBERS'    ASSOCIATIONS. 

At  Chicago. — The  regular  semi-monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Chicago  master  plumbers'  association 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  June  4,  the  attend- 
ance being  somewhat  larger  than  it  had  been  for 
some  previous  meetings,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  annual  election  of  officers  was  to  occur,  and 
other  important  business  to  be  transacted.  Pres- 
ident Young  occupied  the  chair. 

Among  the  first  items  of  business  was  the 
election  of  Aid.  Sanders  to  membership. 

Among  the  committee  reports  was  one  from 
the  library  committee,  giving  a  full  account  of 
what  has  been  done  since  the  library  was  founded. 
It  showed  a  very  gratifying  condition  in  its 
affairs,  and  a  considerable  balance  of  money 
still  on  hand  after  the  elegant  furnishing  of  the 
room  and  the  purchase  of  books.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Corboy  held  a  check  for  $50 
for  the  benefit  of  the  library,  which  had  been 
presented  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Bower  of  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Bower  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
generous  gift. 

Mr.  Murray  announced  the  receipt  of  four 
bound  volumes  of  The  Plumbers'  Trade  Journal, 
the  first  journal  published  in  this  country  in  the 
exclusive  interest  of  plumbers.  The  editor, 
Mr.  James  Heatherton,  received  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  gift. 

President  Young  announced  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  following  goods  for  the  exhibit  of  the 
association  :  A  closet  from  James  Hanson,  of 
New  York;  a  closet  from  the  Alexander  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Springfield,  Mass.;  gask- 
ets from  C.  T.  Bride,  of  Washington;  brass 
goods  from  Renton  Bros.,  New  York;  a  closet 
and  other  goods  from  the  N.  O.  Nelson  Manu- 
facturing Company,  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Young 
also  announced  that  Messrs.  Fred  Adee  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  would  forward  goods  the  coming 
week.  The  president  added  that  he  had  corres- 
ponded with  more  than  250  parties  in  this 
country  and  Europe  with  reference  to  the  exhibit, 
and  had  received  encouraging  replies.  Most  of 
these  parties  would  undoubtedly  furnish  articles 
for  the  exhibit. 

The  following  members  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee on  transportation  to  Baltimore  at  the  time 
of  the  national  convention  :  Aid.  Sanders,  Aid. 
Ryan,  and  Messrs.  Wade,  Boyd  and  Harvey. 

President  Young  made  an  interesting  report 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  association  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  He  stated  that  the  differences 
between  the  association  and  the  dealers  and  man- 
ufacturers had  been  amicably  adjusted,  and  that 
the  latter  now  looked  upon  the  members  of 
the  association  as  their  allies  and  friends  in 
furthering  fair  and  honest  trading.  For  many 
years  the  plumbers  had  been  discriminated  against 
in  the  purchase  of  lead,  but  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  the  association  that  was  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  now  remained  for  the  association  to 
lead  in  this  matter,  and  he  was  pleased  to  say 
that  the  efforts  of  the  committee  had  resulted  in 
material  benefit  to  every  member  of  the  organ- 
ization. Mr.  Young  also  stated  that  the  asso- 
ciation had  shown  to  the  manufacturers,  who 
deal  honestly,  that  principle  is  above  pelf  with 
the  members  of  the  association.  He  compli- 
mented the  committees  of  the  past  year  for  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  work  which 
had  been  assigned  to  them,  and  was  pleased  that 
the  lectures  and  sociables  had  been  well  attended, 
and  had  been  the  source  of  both  pleasure  and 
profit  to  the  members.  He  added  :  "  Our  rela- 
tions with  the  health  departmenc  have  grown 
closer,  and  Commissioner  De  Wolf  looks  with 
favor  on  the  efforts  of  this  association  in  the 
cause  of  sanitary  work  In  conversation  with 
Superintendent  Genung,  of  the  health  depart- 
ment, he  stated  that  since  our  organization,  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  had  improved  so  much 
that  he  had  nothing  but  the  highest  praise  for 
the  association.  For  the  good  work  they  are  do- 
ing, and  the  influence  they  have  exerted  in  that 
respect  great  credit  is  due  your  library  committee; 
and  if  we  are  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past  we 
will  soon  have  a  library  of  which  we  may  well 
be  proud.     The  committee  on  exhibit  of  plumb- 


ing goods  have  fully  perfected  their  plans,  and 
will  commence  at  once  to  place  the  goods  received 
in  position.  With  our  library  and  exhibit,  our 
rooms  will  be  doubly  attractive,  and  I  predict  a 
a  bright  future  for  this  association.  In  conclu- 
sion I  wish  to  tender  my  thanks  to  the  officers 
and  committees  of  the  past  year  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  they  have  performed  their 
duties,  and  to  each  and  every  member  of  the  as- 
sociation for  their  zeal  and  earnest  endeavors  in 
behalf  of  our  association.  My  thanks  are  due 
you  for  your  leniency  to  my  many  shortcomings 
and  errors.  Your  kindness  in  that  regard  will 
remain  a  bright  spot  in  the  memory  of  Andrew 
Young." 

When  Mr.  Young  had  concluded  the  reading 
of  his  report  he  was  approached  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Murray,  who  read  to  him  the  following  address: 
Mr.  President:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have 
this  honor  devolve  upon  me  to-night.  No  better  fruition 
of  man's  hopes  can  be  desired;  no  more  binding  link  in 
the  chain  of  man's  friendship  for  his  fellow'men  can  be 
forged  than  the  cousciousness  that  one  has  done  his  duty, 
and  that  his  efforts  have  been  appreciated.  President 
Andrew  Young:  I  am  requested  to  thank  you  for  the  earn- 
est and  painstaking  manner  in  which  you  have  transacted 
the  duties  pertaining  to  your  office;  for  the  zealous  spirit 
in  which  you  have  striven  to  make  your  administration 
memorable  in  this  society's  history,  and  for  your  wise  and 
impartial  decisions  in  matters  of  debate.  Allow  me  on 
behalf  of  the  Chicago  master  plumbers'  association  to 
present  yon  with  a  slight  token  of  the  esteem  and  fraternal 
regards  we  have  for  you,  and  in  accepting  this  let  the  case 
remind  you  of  the  purity  of  their  friendship;  the  works 
within,  of  our  unity  of  thought  for  your  welfare;  the  dial, 
that  if,  in  the  voyage  of  life,  you  should  need  friends  they 
will  be  on  time,  and  that  the  ticking  of  this  mechanical 
soul  is  but  the  echo  of  the  heart-beats  of  your  fellow- 
craftsmen's  good  wishes  for  your  future  welfare;  and  may 
the  chain  ever  link  your  memory  to  the  brotherly  tie  that 
binds  you  to  the  association. 

Mr.  Murray  then  presented  the  retiring  presi- 
dent with  a  handsome  gold  watch  and  chain, 
properly  inscribed  as  a  gift  from  the  master 
plumbers'  association.  A  feeling  reply  was  made 
by  Mr.  Young,  who  had  been  very  much  sur- 
prised at  the  kindness  of  his  fellow-members. 
He  was  glad  to  know  that  the  organization  of  the 
plumbers  had  brought  them  closer  together  than 
they  had  been,  and  that  they  were  all  better  men 
for  the  association.  They  could  now  meet  one 
another  in  friendship  ;  all  backbiting  and  unfair 
hostility  in  business  had  been  put  down. 

Following  this  presentation,' badges  were  pre- 
sented to  Messrs.  Stokes,  Moylan  and  McGinley, 
retiring  secretaries  of  the  association.  The  pre- 
sentation address  was  made  by  J.  J.  Wade,  as 
follows  : 

Gentlemen  :  It  has  been  my  agreeable  duty,  and 
one  which  I  would  be  better  pleased  to  perform  if  I 
were  only  as  able  as  I  am  willing,  to  present  you,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  McGinley  and  Mr.  Moylan,  in  t.ie  name 
of  this  association  with  a  small  token  of  the  regard 
they  hold  for  you  as  faithful  officers,  loyal  members 
and  right  good  fellows.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Chicago 
master  plumber's  association  that  it  owes  to  you  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  so  long  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  your  offices  as  secretaries.  To  your  un- 
tiring labors  in  the  cause  for  which  the  society  was  formed, 
is  due  a  large  share  of  its  success  and  usefulness,  and  we 
wish  to  express  this  feeling  to  you  in  away  that  may  be  as 
a  happy  remembrance  in  times  to  come.  These  badges 
will  be  a  pleasant  symbol  to  you,  and  those  surrounding 
you,  that  you  have  earned  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
those  with  whom  ycu  associated.  I  trust  you  will  receive 
and  wear  them  in  the  same  spirit  of  brotherhood  in  which 
they  are  given. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  John 
Sanders,  retiring  treasurer. 

A  verbal  communication  was  received  from  the 
journeymen  plumbers'  association,  requesting 
that  members  of  the  master  plumbers'  associa- 
tion employ  members  of  the  former's  union  in 
preference  to  others.  This  was  laid  on  the  table 
until  the  next  meeting. 

Nominations  were  then  made  for  officers  of 
the  association  for  the  coming  year.  Mr.  An- 
drew Young  was  re-elected  unanimously  for  pres- 
ident by  a  rising  vote.  The  five  vice-presidents 
were  elected  as  follows  :  T.  C.  Boyd,  first  vice- 
president  ;  David  Whiteford,  second  vice  presi- 
dent ;  Peter  Willems,  third  vice-president  ;  P. 
Havey,  fourth  vice-president  ;  Martin  Moylan, 
fifth  vice-president.  The  other  officers  elected 
were  as  follows  :  Recording  secretary,  W.  B. 
Oliphant  ;  corresponding  secretary,  Frank  Ruh; 
financial  secretary,  J.  J.  Hamblin  ;  treasurer, 
John  Sanders;  sergeant-at-arms.  George  Tipple; 
assistant  financial  secretary,  A.  W.  Murray. 
The  appointment  of  committees  was  deferred  un- 


til the  next  meeting,  the  vice-presidents  being  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  to  make  nominations 

President  Young  read  a  communication  from 
Mr.  E.  Baggot,  which  had  been  sent  out  to  gas- 
fixture  dealers  throughout  the  country,  and 
which  was  now  laid  before  the  association  for  its 
co-operation.  The  special  matter  was  given  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  last  issue  of  The  Sani- 
tary News.  The  question  was  earnestly  dis- 
cussed, the  association  indicating  a  desire  to  co- 
operate with  Mr.  Baggot  heartily  in  the  matter, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  action 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view,  and  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting.  This  committee 
consists  of  Messrs.  Clark,  Bassett  and  Roche, 
and  all  the  leading  gas-fixture  dealers  in  the  city 
were  added  as  members  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Baggot  stated  that  he  had  received  replies  to  his 
communication  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
favorable  to  co  operation. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  having  a  picnic  some  time  this 
summer,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Griffith,  Brown, 
Havey,  Clark  and  McGinley. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Frank  Ruh  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Baltimore  convention  was  accepted, 
and  Mr.  William  Sims  was  elected  in  his  stead. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

At  San  Francisco.  — S an  Francisco,  June  2, 
1884. — [To  the  Editor.] — The  discussion  of 
points  involved  in  our  plumbing  law  has  occu- 
pied the  attention  of'  our  association  during  its 
last  two  meetings, — the  matter  being  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee.  Our  president  has 
been  (by  the  national  association)  elected  to  a 
vice-presidentship  in  the  national  body,  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  Pacific  Slope.  Under  this 
power  we  have  organized  an  association  in  the 
city  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  it  is  now  flourishing. 
Portland,  Oregon,  is  also  organized  and  doing 
well.  The  general  tone  of  our  calling  has  much 
improved  of  late,  and  there  is  promise  of  a  still 
greater  advance.     Yours  truly, 

John  L.  E.  Firmin, 
Corresponding  Secretary 

SANITARY    CONFERENCE. 

At  Ne?o  Orleans.— A.  conference  of  the  health 
authorities  of  the  Gulf  States  was  held  in  New 
Orleans  on  June  3  and  4.  It  was  agreed  to 
communicate  to  each  other  any  suspicious  case 
of  yellow  fever  or  cholera,  defining  the  group  of 
symptoms  which  justify  the  report.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  formulate  a  uniform  system 
of  quarantine  for  the  entire  gulf  coast,  and 
another  committee  to  consider  the  question  of 
inter-state  quarantine.  Dr.  Thornton,  of  Mem- 
phis, offered  a  resolution  to  memoralize  congress 
to  rehabilitate  and  re-invest  with  authority  and 
means  the  national  board  of  health,  as  a  medium 
of  inter-state  quarantine.  The  resolution  pro- 
voked animated  discussion.  Dr.  Holt,  president 
of  the  Louisiana  board,  said  that  his  board  did 
not  care  fot  any  outside  organization  and  asked 
no  interference.  They  would  vote  equally  against 
putting  the  national  board  in  place  of  authority 
or  power.  Dr.  Sweringen,  of  Texas,'  said  that 
his  state  could  take  care  of  itself  and  wanted  no 
aid  nor  interference  from  the  national  board. 
Dr.  Thornton's  resolution  was  defeated  by  the 
votes  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Texas 
against  it,  only  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  voting 
in  favor  of  it.  It  is  stated  that  the  dele- 
gates from  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  were  so 
chagrined  at  their  failure  to  secure  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  national  board  of  health  that  they 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  co-operate  with  the 
other  local  boards  of  the  other  states,  Dr. 
Thornton  asserting  that  Memphis  would  watch 
New  Orleans  more  closely  than  ever,  and  would 
establish  a  quarantine  against  her  on  the  first 
opportunity. 

It  is  stated  that  a  tall,  stout,  robust  police  con- 
stable, who  had  been  placed  on  fixed  duty  at 
Wadden,  Eng.,  near  one  of  the  open  gratings  in 
the  road,  was  taken  ill  and  died  of  typhoid  fever, 
followed  by  pleuro-pneumonia,  after  six  weeks' 
acute  suffering.  It  is  supposed  that  he  inhaled 
the  gas  escaping  from  the  sewer. 
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THE  NEXT    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

New  York,  June  6,  1884.— [To  the  Editor.] 
—  The  near  approach  of  the  national  convention 
of  the  master  plumbers  of  the  United  States 
suggests  a  topic  which,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has 
not  been  touched  upon  in  any- published  commu- 
nication in  your  columns,  or  that  of  any  of  your 
contemporaries.  I  refer  to  the  'location  of  the 
executive  department  of  the  national  association 
for  the  coming  year,  the  importance  of  which 
question  you  will,  I  dare  say,  readily  concede  at 
the  present  moment.  At  our  first  convention, 
the  propriety  of  having  New  York  the  pivotal 
point  was  readily  acknowledged.  Here  were 
located  a  large  majority  of  the  representative 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  plumbing  supplies  ; 
and  it  was  wisely  decided  that  the  campaign 
should  properly  commence  here.  Of  the  measure 
of  success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
executive  committee  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
speak.  The  end  was  accomplished  within  cer- 
tain limits,  and  the  results  so  far  satisfactory. 
New  York,  therefore,  having  had  her  turn,  is 
now  out  of  the  race, — and  the  question  arises, 
"  What  is  the  best  location  for  the  coming  term, 
discarding  all  sentiment  and  taking  solely  into 
consideration  the  best  interests  of  the  national 
association?"  It  may  be,  possibly,  that  our 
western  friends  may  consider  that,  as  the  east 
has  had  her  turn  at  executive  administration,  it 
should  move  westward  and  so  deal  with  each 
section  of  the  country  impartially.  If  we  take 
a  merely  sentimental  view  of  this  matter  it  would 
be  the  correct  thing  to  do  so,  but  when  we  look 
at  it  from  a  practical  standpoint  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  trade  demand  that 
for  the  next  year,  at  least,  the  headquarters 
should  be  in  the  east.  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious.  The  east  is  the  great  manufacturing 
center,  and,  while  the  manufacturers  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  are  in  accord,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  plumbers,  there  is  a  large  field 
outside  of  New  York  which  has  yet  to  be  culti- 
vated and  to  be  brought  into  equitable  and 
harmonious  relations  with  the  trade.  This  can- 
not be  effectively  done  with  the  executive  com- 
mittee located  in  any  of  the  too  far  western  or 
southern  cities,  because  the  officers  could  only 
communicate  with  the  manufacturers  in  the  east 
by  letter  (or  with  their  agents),  and  even  then 
with  each  one  individually  ;  while,  if  located  in 
the  manufacturing  center,  conferences  could  be 
arranged,  and  joint  meetings  of  a  couple  of 
hours'  duration  would  effect  more  than  a  whole 
year's  correspondence.  As  these,  however,  are 
my  individual  views,  I  give  them  for  what  they 
may  be  worth,  and  ask  for  them  a  place  in  your 
columns. 

I  may  add  that  the  officers  to  be  elected  for 
the  coming  year  should  be  located  where  they 
can  actively  engage  the  manufacturer  and  dealer 
in  the  largest  center.     Yours  truly, 

Thos.  J.  Byrne. 


As  evidence  that  our  position  is  endorsed  by 
the  trade,  we  would  state  that,  although  a  com- 
paratively new  house  in  this  city,  we  have 
already  about  25  per  cent  of  the  gas-fixture 
dealers  here  as  our  regular  patrons,  with  their 
number  constantly  increasing. 

W.  C.  Vosburgh  Mfg.  Co. 

Chas.   A.    Littlefield,   Manager. 


THE  GAS-FIXTURE  DEALERS. 

Chicago,  June  11. — [To  the  Editor.] — Your 
editorial  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Sanitary 
News,  referring  to  the  action  of  Mr.  E.  Baggot 
in  sending  out  circulars  to  the  gas-fixture  trade, 
with  the  object  of  prejudicing  the  trade  against 
manufacturers  who  have  established  branch 
houses  in  Chicago,  constrains  us  to  ask,  in  jus- 
tice to  ourselves,  some  of  your  valuable  sjjace 
for  replying  to  the  same.  Speaking  for  our- 
selves, we  say  that  instead  of  being  in  any  way 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  gas-fixture 
dealers  we  are  a  decided  and  positive  advantage 
Our  branch  was  started  here  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  making  our  house  useful  and  convenient 
to  the  wholesale  trade  of  the  west  and  northwest, 
and  we  have  gratifying  evidence  that  our  action 
is  appreciated  by  the  trade.  What  incidental 
retail  trade  we  have  is  done  at  retail  prices.  \  f 
we,  as  manufacturers,  retailed  goods  at  whole- 
sale prices,  there  would  be  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  us  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  and 
it  is  a  fixed  rule  of  the  house  always  to  protect 
the  wholesale  dealer. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


PERSONAL. 

Col.  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  board  of  inspectors  at  West 
Point. 

BIDS    AND    CONTRACTS. 

The  following  are  the  bids  for  building  a  ward 
for  the  new  insane  asylum  at  Jefferson,  one  of 
Chicago's  suburbs :  John  Bassi,  $84,448  ;  J. 
McKindley,  $77,690  ;  Leach  &  White,  $74,983  ; 
Joseph  Downey,  $75,390  ;  J.  M.  Dunphey, 
$72,690  ;  H.  C.  Hansen  &  Co.,  $68,230  ;  A.  E. 
Fortin,  $68,287  \  Messersmith  &  Gobel,  $73,505  ; 
Agnew  &  Cox,  $84,000  ;  William  Harley,  $72,- 
395  ;  T.  E.  Courtney,  $78,000  ;  Hansen  & 
Wilkie,  $88,200  ;  Hildebrand  &  Turner,  $78,000. 
The  work  was  awarded  to  H.  C.  Hansen  &  Co. 

-  The  contract  for  a  sewer  on  Orchard  and 
Frederic  streets,  Lake  View,  111.,  has  been 
awarded  to  James  Ryan,  at  $3.18  per  foot  for 
the  Orchard  street  sewer,  and  $2.93  for  that  on 
Frederic  street. 

Mesker  &  Bro.,  of  St.  Louis,  have  received 
the  contract  for  20,000  square  feet  of  skylights  on 
the  Expositiun  building  in  that  city  ;  also,  the 
contract  for  the  galvanized  iron  cornice  and  tin 
skylight  work  on  Pope's  theater. 

SEWERAGE. 

A  system  of  sewerage  is  being  constructed  by 
E.  W.  Bowditch,  C.  E.,  for  the  town  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  Va. 

The  Lake  View  club  has  asked  the  town  board 
to  employ  three  sewer  engineers  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  best  system  for  sewerage  for  Lake 
View,   111. 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

The  twin  cities  of  Biddeford  and  Saco,  Maine, 
are  to  have  a  water-supply  derived  from  the  Saco 
river,  with  a  reservoir  located  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  cities. 

The  Town  engineer  and  the  Superintendent  of 
water  works  in  Lake  View,  111.,  favor  putting 
in  a  new  20-inch  inlet  pipe,  and  an  additional 
pump  with  a  capacity  of  4,000,000  gallons  daily. 
The  estimate  for  these  improvements  is  $30,000. 

At  the  recent  special  meeting  of  the  Evanston, 
111.,  village  trustees,  measures  were  considered 
for  the  improvement  of  the  water-works.  There 
is  much  trouble  at  present  from  sand  which  finds 
its  way  into  the  pipes.  The  committee  on  water 
has  the  matter  under  consideration. 

LIGHTING. 

The  bill  that  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Philadelphia  city  council,  providing  for  the  sale 
of  the  gas-works  for  $15,000,000,  is  being  vigor- 
ously opposed.  It  is  urged  that  somebody  is  ex- 
pecting to  make  a  handsome  profit  out  of  the 
sale,  hence,  that  the  question  should  be  submit- 
ted to  the  people  at  the  next   municipal  election. 

An  electric  light  company  will  soon  be  organ- 
ized at  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

John  W.  Foye,  resident  physician  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  street  hospital,  at  San  Francisco, 
reports  23  cases  of  leprosy  in  that  institution  for 
the  month  ending  May  15. 

The  publie  improvements  in  Minneapolis  this 
summer  include  several  miles  of  sewer  pipes, 
water  mains  and  gas  pipe  extensions. 

M.  Pasteur  and  his  collaborators  have  an- 
nounced to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  the 
fact  that  by  inoculation  they  can  render  all  dogs 
absolutely  proof  against  the  effects  of  rabies,  in 
whatever  way  or  quantity  the  virus  may  be  ad- 
ministered.—l- Scientific  American. 


SANITARY  AND   BUILDING   PATENTS. 

295,704.  Rotary  Pump.  John  Wiles,  Butte  City,  Cal. 
Filed  Sept.  1,  1883. 

295,794.  Faucet  Screw.  Michael  O'Connor,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.     Filed  Jan.  19,  1884. 

295.823.  Sewer-Basin.  William  Sievering,  Newark, 
N.  J.    Filed  June  29,  1883. 

298,355.  Hydrant  and  Street  Washer.  Albert  G. 
Daykin,  Cleveland,  O.    Filed  Feb.  8,  1883. 

298,394.  Cock  and  Faucet.  George  B.  McCracken, 
Willimantic,  Conn.     Filed  Aug.  7,  1883. 

298,463.  Roofing-Brackett.  Alfred  Guedle,  Canal 
Dover,  O.     Filed  Feb.  23,  1884. 

298,505.  Making  Artificial  Blocks,  Stones,  etc. 
Louis  Rosenthal,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany.  Filed 
March  25,  1884. 

298,531.  Apparatus  for  Lighting  Gas  by  Elec- 
tricity. Leroy  S.  White,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  assignor  to 
the  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  same  place.  Filed  Jan.  4, 
1884. 

298,580.  Machine  for  Casting  Plumbers'  Traps. 
E.  Heiss,  Chicago,  assignor  of  one-half  to  James  N.  Ray- 
mond, same  place.    Filed  Feb.  28,  1884. 


Claim — 1.  A  mould  for  casting  plumbers'  traps,  having 
an  enlarged  inner  di  meter  at  its  ends,  a  core  extending 
into  the  enlarged  cavity  at  each  end,  a  sleeve  at  each  end, 
arranged  to  move  back  and  forth  on  the  core,  and  having 
an  inner  portion  of  thickness  suitable  to  fit  around  the 
core  in  the  smallest  part  of  the  mould  and  support  the 
core,  and  mechanism  whereby  pressure  may  be  applied 
to  the  sleeves  to  force  them  inward. 

2.  The  mould  B,  in  combination  with  the  core  E,  the 
sleeves  F,  provided  with  slots  F.  and  the  pins  E. 

3.  The  mould  B,  in  combination  with  the  core  E.  the 
sleeves  F,  the  follower  G,  the  screw  PI,  and  a  suitable 
fixed  bearing  for  the  screw. 

298.699.  Window.  Anton  Matuska.  Chicago.  Filed 
Oct.  20,  1883. 

298,  750.  Hydrau'  ic  Cock  O".  Filtkri  g-Faucet. 
Albert  Hallowell.  Lowell,  Mass.     Filed  Dec.  3,  1S8S. 

298,  790.  Portable  Building.  Joseph  Sanford  Sim- 
mons and  Robert  Marion  Simmons,  Belton,  S.  C.  Filed 
March  15,  1884. 

298,  847.  Tile-Mold.  James  Grant,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Filed  March  18,  1884. 

298,  86S.  Gas-Burner.  Andrew  B.  Lipsey.  West 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  William  Bell,  New  York, 
N.Y.     Filed  July  2,  1883. 

298.  905.  Brick  Machine.  William  Stewart  Smith, 
Dayton,  O.     Filed  Nov.  26,  1883. 

298,  921.  Decorative  Tile.  Savillion  Van  Canipen, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.      Filed  March  7,  1SS4. 

299.  067.  Brick  Machine.  William  L.  Gregg.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.     Filed  Feb.  11.  1884. 

299,  213.  Water-Meter.  Benaiah  Fitts.  Worcester. 
Mass,  assignor  to  the  Union  Water-Meter  Company, same 
place.     Filed  Aug    'J."),  1881. 

299,  226.  Dry  Clos  t.  Thomas  W.  Jackson.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.     Filed  Dec.  17,  1883. 

299,  227.  Chimney  Cap  and  Yentilator.  William 
J.  Kayser.  Milwaukee.  Wis.     Filed  Jan.  14,  1884. 

299,  255.  Metallic  Ceiling.  Albert  Northrop, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Filed  Sept.  19, 

299,  275.     Hydrant-Filter.    George  w.  Shawk  and 

Albert  S.  Wetmore,  Cleveland.  O.     Filed  Sept.  21,  1883. 

299.  :<s?     Skylight.    George  Hayes,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Filed  July  27,  1S83. 

299.  425.  Water-Proofing  C  liar-,  etc.  John  J. 
Schillingcr,  New  York.  X.  Y.     Filed  April  24.  1--4. 

299,  tin.  Pipe-Wrench.  Conrad  D.  Volkmann  and 
William  F.  Pcddycord.  Nappanoe,  Ind.  Filed  .Ian. 
is.  1884. 
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BUILDING  INTELLIGENCE. 

CHICAliO. 

Permits.-  Oak  and  Ohio  sts.,  L-story  cottage,  21x44,  $1,500; 
owner,  11.  Munterman. 

Seminary,    near   Garfield    si..  2-story  dwelling,  $2,800; 

owner,  Eno  Debos;  builder,  W.  Prehler. 
252  w.  Erie  »t.,  8-story   flats,   20x48,  83,500;  owner,  E. 

Larson. 

392  W.  Erie  St.,  1-story  cottage,  20x20,  8500;  owner,  Thos. 
Housen. 

203  Lincoln  aye., 3-s;ory  dwelling,  28x35;  owner,  F.  Berry. 

584  Dickson  st.,  l-story  cottage,  20x24,  8500;  owner,  Jno. 
Pasklns. 

2;(  Lane  Place.  2-story  Hat,  22x68,  85,000;  owner,  M.  Bols, 
architect,  R.  F.  Boes;  builders,  H.  Pauley  &  Co. 

886  Girard,  l-story  cottage,  20x46,81,200;  owner,  Augt. 
Kurman. 

373  Marshfleld  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x54,  82,200;  owner, 
P.  \V.  Dickhaut. 

265 and 867  Blssell  st.,2  3-story  flats.  89x46.87,000;  owner, 
F.  Farley;  architect,  A.  F.  Bass;  builder,  Eherts- 
housrs  &  Bro. 

51  Maplewood  St.,  l-story  cottage,  20x40,  si, 000;  owner, 
W.  Cluett. 

1133  Washington  boulevard,  2-story  dwelling,  23x51, 
S4.000;  owner,  H.  F.  Brand. 

756  W.  Madison  St.,  2-story  store,  25x90,  88.500;  owner, 
J.  Buechel. 

43-47  S.  Halsted  St.,  3  stores  and  flats,  63x75,  $21,000; 
owner,  The  Case  Estate;  architect,  J.  N.  Tilton; 
builder,  Jno.  Wallacott. 

2919  Prairie  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  28x68.  810, 000;  owner, 
F.  G.  Logan;  architects,  Whcelock  &  Clav. 

71  Laflin  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  24x65,  87,000;  owner,  Vic- 
tor Walters;  architect,  J.  M.  Van  Osdel;  builders, 
Rogers  &  Koch . 

656  Fulton  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  24x65,  87, 000;  owner,  W. 
H.  Dobson;  builders,  Rogers  &  Koch. 

101  to  122  Iowa  st,  10-154-story  eottages,  20x50,  each 
820.000;  owners,  Kerfoot  &  Co. 

1044  X.  oakley  st.,  l-story  cottage,  20x30,  81,000;  owner, 
H.  Hoepe. 

895  Girard  St.,  l-story  cottage,  18x20,  8800;  owner,  H. 
Hoepe. 

505  N.  Clark  St.,  3-story  dwelling.  25x70;  owner.  Ph. 
Steinmiller;  architect,  J.  H.  Huber;  builder,  L. 
Weick. 

284  Clybourn  ave.,  l-story  cottage,  20x36,  si, 200;  owner, 
W.  L  ud wig. 

635  Lincoln  st.,  l-story  cottage,  24x24,  8800;  owner,  Wm. 
Curtin. 

3716-20-28  Butler  st..  3  l-story  cottages,  20x30,  83,000; 
owner,  Jno.  Gillen. 

188  Cleaver  st  ,  2-story  dwelling,  20x50,  82,300;  owner,  M. 
Lukowski. 

18  Walton  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  20x44,  87,000;  owner, 
Anna  C.  Allen;  architect,  W.  L.  B.  Jenney;  builder, 
R.  E.  McKay. 

2863  Deering  St.,  l-story  cottage,  20x30,  81,000;  owner, 
P.  Cangler. 

779  N.  Clark  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  23x60,  86,000;  owner, 
J.  H.  Lehmer;  architects,  Pantecost  &  Leimbach; 
builder,  W.  Hoeft. 

1118  Milwaukee  ave.,  4-story  store,  25x80,  89,000;  owner, 
J.  Haase;  architect,  H.  Kley;  builder,  N.  Rathgen. 

913  Girard  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x36,  81,600;  owner,  E. 
Klemz. 

511  La  Salle  ave.,  2-story  dwelling.  24x58,89,000;  owner, 
C.  W.  Blaisdell  ;  architect,  J.L.  Halberg. 

307  Lincoln  ave.,  3-story  dwelling.  22x64,84,500;  owner, 
C.  E.  Hoyer;  architect,  J.  Bruhns  ;  builder,  A. 
Hernowky. 

100-108  Weed  St.,  4-story  factory,  40x100,  88,000;  owner, 
architect,  and  builder,  A.  Hansske. 

<644-fi  Blue  Island  ave.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  57x75, 
S13,0o0;  owner,  architect,  and  builder,  Jno.  Kralonie. 

512  Ogden  ave.,  l-story  cottage,  20x40,  81,200;  owner, 
Aug.  Kusch. 

.2908  Dashiel  St.,   l-story   cottage,   20x34,  81,000;  owner, 

Jno.  Marish. 
31st  st.  and  Cottage  Grove  ave.,  3-story  stores  and  dwell- 
ings,   100x118,    850,000;  owner,  C.  Seipp;  architects, 

Bauer  &  Hill;  buiider,  Geo.  Schneider. 
Oak  and  Sedgwick  sts.,  2  3-story  dwellings,  46x48,  86,000; 

owner,  F.  Michlke. 
21  Marvin  St.,  l-story  cottage,  20x32,  81,000;  owner,  Jno. 

Beche. 
345  W.  Adams  St.,   3-story  flats.  23x66,  87,500;  owner,  P. 

Nickolson;    architects,    Furst   &  Rudolph;    builders, 

Mueller  &  Schiel. 
893  Ogden  ave.,    l-story  dwelling,  .24x34,  Si, 500;  owner, 

H.  Schipperns. 

597  W.   Harrison    St.,    2-story  dwelling,    25x50,    81,000; 

owner,  H.  Copelaud. 
816  W.  Adams  St..   l-story  cottage,  21x36,81,200;   owner, 

T.  C.  McMillan. 
643  Blue  Island  ave.,  l-story  cottage,  20x24,  81,000;  owner, 

Jno.  Lawson. 
12   S.   May   St.,   3-story   flats,    22x56,   86,000;   owner,  T. 

Goodjohn. 
201  N.  Carpenter  St.,  2-story  flats,  21x50.  83,000;  owner, 

M.  Halander. 


622  Taylor  st..  2-story  flats,  22x50,  *5,u;io;  owner,  N. 
Prjvost;  architect,  Win.  Thomas. 

('.is  Taylor  st.,  2-story   flats,   22x50,   85,11011;  owner.    W    II 

Maker;   architect,    W.  Thomas;   builders,  Matter  & 

1  'l  I  >\  ost. 

r.)  io  Erie  st.,  S-Btory  factory,  50x100,  86,500;  owners, 
Speilman  Bros.;  architects  Geo.  s.  Spohr;  builder, 
I<\  Xehls. 

348  N.  Park  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  16x50,  818,000;  owner, 

A.  McXally;  architect,  K    Bauinann. 
Thomas,   near  Seymour  st.,   r>   l-story    cottages,    20x40, 

si;, inn);  owners,  S.  K.  Gross  &  Co. 
Gross    Parkway    st..    5    l-story  eottages,    20x40,   S6,000; 

owners,  s.  E.  Gross  &  Co, 

Seymour,  near  Thomas,  2  l-story  cottages,  20x40,82,400; 
owners,  S.  E.  Gross  &  Co. 

309  Division  St.,  2-story   dwelling,  22x74,  85,000;  owner, 

w.  Rosenthal. 
S4  Walton  st.,  3-story  dwelling,    33x35,  83,000;  owner,  J. 

iv  II    S.  Brown;  builders.  Hoeft  &  Co. 

459-169  W.  Monroe  st.,  3-story  dwellings  and  flats,  138x 
4(1,  860,000;  owner,  H.  B.  Foss;  architect,  J.  J.  Flan- 
ders; builder,  Jno.  Mountain. 

132  Hurlburt  St.,  3-story  flat,  24xS0,  85.500;  owner.  J. 
Richardson;  architect,  J.  Bruhns;  builder,  Cipplien. 

Dix  and  Sangamon  sts  ,  4-story  addition  to  factory,  4iix99, 
810,000;  owners,  B.  D.  &  Wm.  Eisendratli;  archi- 
tects. Furst  &  Rudolph;  builder,  C.  S.  Muller. 

325  W.  13th  St  ,  2-story  dwelling,  21x64,  $4,000;  owner, 
Chas.  Whldder. 

470  Centre  ave  ,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x60,  84,000; 
owner,  Jno.  Schumacher. 

454  Elston  ave.,  l-story  cottage,  20x35,  81,200;  owner,  J. 
M  rocker. 

Groveland  Park  ave.,  3  2-story  dwellings,  69x42,812,000; 
owner,  \V.  Myrick;  architects,  Cobb  &  Frost. 

97  Forquer   st.,   3-story   flat,  21x62,   $4,000;    owner,   G. 

Elherd. 
670  S.  Jefferson  St.,  3-story  flat,  21x60,  $4,200;  owner,  Jno. 

Lowisky. 

3611  Butterfleld  St.,  l-story  cottage,  20x42,  $1,000;  owner, 
J.  Hansen. 

498  Hermitage  St..  l-story  cottage,  21x48,  $1,000;  owner, 
Frank  Patterson. 

Walnut,  near  Homan  ave.,  l-story  cottage,  21x32,  $1,000; 
owner,  J.  Schank. 

146  W.  Huron  St.,  l-story  cottage,  23x32,  $1,800;  owner, 
John  Ralferty. 

•J73  Hastings  St.,  2-story  flat,  20x40,  $2,500;  owner.  Wm. 
Kuntzman;  builder,  J.  C.  Panim. 

253-5  State  St.,  6-story  store,  40x110,  $50,000;  owner  and 
builder.  Jonathan  Clark. 

3730  Dearborn  st.,  2-story  flats,  22x50,  $3,000;  owner,  Jno. 

Leisner. 
Erie  and  Leavitt  sts.,  lj^-story  cottage,   20x44,   $1,400; 

owner,  Geo.  Prince 

160  Krager  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x48.  $2,100;  owner,  C. 
Stockenburg;  architect,  A.  Burling. 

3626  La  Salle  st.,  l-story  dwelling,  20x30,  $1,400;  owner, 
J.  M.  Loyd. 

48  Harrison  St.,  l-story  church,  50x70,  $3,000;  owner, 
Olivett  Baptist  Church. 

Leavitt,  near  Congress  st  ,  3-story  flats,  25x48,  $5,000; 
owner,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Prenett;  architect,  C.  C.  Miller; 
builder,  H.  Hebbard. 

576  W.  Lake  St.,  3-story  store  and  flat,  28x63,  $7,000; 
owner,  J.  Mullin;  architect,  C   O.   Hansen;  builders, 

B.  Oleson  &  Co. 

469  Congress  St.,  3-story  flats,  22x63,  $6,000;  owner.  Mrs. 

L.  J.  Whitman;   architect,  H.  R.  Wilson;  builder,  H. 

Groesser. 
366-8    Ashland    ave.,    2-story    dwelling,    22x52,    $4,500; 

owner,  N.  Schammer. 

547,'<2  Madison  st.,  l-story  store,  20x70,  $1,000;  owner,  J. 

Barry. 
422  Ogden  ave.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  22x56,  $6,500; 

owner,  D.  Jeffrey. 
960  Polk  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  29x31,  $2,500;  owner,  Jas. 

Quinn. 
339-343  S.   State  st.,   4-story   theater,    60x140,    $45,000; 

owner,  Jonathan  Clark;  architect,  D.  Adler. 

933  W.    Monroe    St.,    2-story   dwelling,     36x80,    $10,000; 

owner,  T.    W.  Brophy;     architect,    L.    G.  Hallberg; 

builder,  W.  H.  Ihff. 
27  Racine  ave..   2-story  dwelling,  22x45,  $2,500;  owner, 

John  E.  Granholm. 

27  O'Brien  St..  2-story  dwelling,  22x47.  $3,000;  owner, 
James  Hackett. 

1810  Prairie  ave.,  3-story,  dwelling,  30x88, 125,000;  owner, 
G.  H.  Wheeler;  atchitects,  Burnham  <fc  Root;  build- 
ers, Clark  &  Fuller. 

142  Townsend  St..  2-story  dwelling,   21x36.  $2,600;  owner, 

C.  W.  Erhardt. 

658  N.  Paulina  St.,  3-story  flats,  70x23,  $8,200;  owner, 
Jno   Keifer;  architect,  H.  Kley;   builder,  N    Eich. 

70  Henry  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x40,  $1,800-;  owner  and 
builder,  P.  Zingsbeim. 

22d  and  Chicago  River,  coal  shed,  120x184,  $10,000;  own- 
er, Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 

938  Ashland,  2-story  dwelling,  21x46,  $3,000;  owners, 
Johnson  &  Lees;  architect,  A.  Chirweat. 

60  S.  Elizabeth  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x65,  $5,000;  owner, 
A.  J.  Snell;  architect,  A.  Smith;  builder,  F.  Hansen. 


307  and  809  Michigan  si.,  l-story  malt  house,  100x70,  $30,- 
ono;  owner,  Geo.  Balder;  architects,  Burling  & 
Whitehouse;  builders,  Kossler&  Wunkler. 

Kill  Wesson  si.,  2-story  brick  dwelling,  20x70,  $3,500; 
owner,  Ph.  Emradth. 

Laurel  and  James  si.,  1 -story  cottage,  20x32,  $1,000;  own- 
er, Chas.   Vions. 

811-815  S.  Halsted  st.,  2  3-story  Hats,  4s.\7o,  t7,000;  own- 
er, Wm  Thilo;  architect,  H.  T.  Kley;  builders,  Stue- 
ven  it  Thompsi  u, 

79  Huron  St.,  l-story  dwelling,  22x30,  $2,000;  owner,  J. 
Sweeny;  architect,  E,  Otto;   builder,  A.  Johnson 

N.  Park  ave..  :i  2-story  dwellings,  60x67,  $12,00(1;  owner, 
Mrs.  X.  Halsted;  architects,  Adler  &  Sullivan;  build- 
er, Jno.  Pedgrift. 

447  31st  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x50,  $3,200;  owner,  Mrs. 
A.  Riley. 

192-208  Sebor  St.,  11  3-story  dwellings,  202x50,  $40,000; 
owner,  E.  W.  Morrison. 

NEW   YORK. 

Robert  Totten  &  Co.  will  erect  18  5-story  brick  and 
brown  stone  flats  on  Avenue  A,  between  Fifty-fourth  and 
Fifty-sixth  streets.  The  cost  of  the  work  will  be  about 
$150,000. 

Excavations  have  been  commenced  for  the  erection  of 
2  4-story  and  basement  brown  stone  private  houses  on  the 
south  side  of  Seventy-second  street,  just  east  of  Madison 
avenue.  The  interior  decorations  will  be  very  elaborate, 
and  the  rooms  will  be  finished  in  hard  wood  throughout. 
The  houses  will  be  built  for  Messrs.  Joseph  and  Charles 
Liebmann,  and  will  cost  together  about  $160,000.  The 
architect  is  Alfred  Zucker. 

A  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  cancers  will  be  erected 
on  Eighth  avenue,  between  One-hundred-and-tifth  and 
One-hundred-and-sixth  streets,  to  cost  about  $30.1.000. 
It  will  be  built  with  special  reference  to  first-class  light 
and  ventilation.  John  E.  Parsons  is  President  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  Charles  C.  Haight  is  architect  of  the  build- 
ing. 

A.  B.  Ogden  is  the  architect  for  5  improved  5-story 
brown  stone  front  apartment  houses  on  Sixty-tirst  street, 
just  west  of  Western  boulevard.  They  will  be  built  for 
Jacob  Steinhardt,  and  will  cost  about  $100,000. 

Permits. — 232  and  234  Greenwich  St.,  1  5-story  brick  store 
and  lofts,  42.5x76.4,  820,000;  owner,  Laura  V.  Rhine- 
lander,  by  Chas.  E  Rhinelander,  6  W.  32d  St.;  archi- 
tect, G.  B.  Post;  builder,  not  selected. 

Ludlow  st.,  S.  W.  cor.  Hester  st.,  1  6-story  brick  tene- 
ment, 21x75,  $21,000;  owner,  H.  Waters,  266  Bowery; 
architect,  W.  Graul. 

83  Madison  St.,  1  5-story  brick  tenement,  25x32,  $20,000; 
owner,  Rosa  White,  450  E.  119th  St.;  architect,  J.  M. 
Dunn;  builders,  Grissler  &  Fausel. 

10th  ave.,  E.  S.,  extending  from  128th  st.  to  129th  St., 
iron  and  brick  depot,  200x200,  with  a  2-story  office 
building,  $200,000;  owners,  Ave  Railroad  Co.,  3d 
Ave.  R.  R.  Depot;  architects,  P.  F.  Schoen;  builder, 
I.  A.  Hooper. 

179,  181  and  183  Lewis  St.,  1  6-story  brick  factory,  72  3 
front,  48  and  25  rear  and  78  etc.,  $35,000;  owner, 
Simon  Strauss,  720  5th  St.;  architect,  Chas.  Rentz, 
Jr.,  builders,  Peter  Tostevin's  Sous  and  F.  A.  Sieg- 
hardt. 

81st  st.,  N.  S.,  231.6  E.  ave  ,  4  5-story  brick  tenements, 
25x82,  $65,000;  owner  and  builder,  Matthias  H. 
Schneider,  1455  Ave.  A.;  architect,  J.  Kastner. 

50th  St.,  N.  S  ,  230  E.  Madison  ave.,  2  5-story  flats,  37. 6x 
87,  each,  840,000;  owner,  Bernard  Spaulding,  150  E. 
46th  st.;  architect,  Geo.  Ed.  Harding. 

321  and  323  17th  st.,  2  5-story  brick  flats,  25x62,  each, 
$28,000;  owner,  Geo.  Shepherd,  322  W.  22d  St.;  archi- 
tect, Jos.  M.  Dunn. 

71  and  73  Wall  st.,  one  part  7  and  one  part  8-story  brick 
and  stone  office  building,  70  ft.  front  on  Wall  St.,  22.6 
on  Pearl  St.,  and  61.6  on  Beaver  St.,  $200,000;  owner, 
Eagle  Fire  Co.,  A.  J.  Clinton,  Fres.,  311  E.  125th  St.; 
architect,  G.  E.  Harney;  builders,  Marc  Eudlitz  aud 
O.  T.  Mackey. 

210  5th  ave.  and  1130  Broadway,  one  part  4  and  part 
8-story  brick  and  iron  flat  and  store,  28.2  front,  30.2 
rear  and  123  2  and  134,  $98,000;  owner,  Mrs.  G.  R. 
Hoffman,  426  W.  23d  St.;  architect,  John  B.  Snook; 
builder,  not  contracted  for. 

11th  ave.,  E.  S  ,  bet.  40th  and  41st  sts.,  1  5-slory  brick 
tenement,  49.4x71,  $35,000;  owner,  Alfred  Lister,  324 
Prospect  ave.,  Newark.  N.  J.;  architects,  Staehlin  & 
Steiger;  builders,  Robert  R.  Converse  and  E.  B.  Vliet. 

66  Grand  St.,  1  5-story  brick  store,  25x90,  $28,000;  owner, 
Helena  L.  G.  Asinari,  Sherwood  House,  5th  ave.  and 
44th  St.;  architect,  Wm.  H.  Hume. 

334  and  336  W.  48th  St.,  1  5-story  brown  stone  front  flat, 
50x70  and  91,  $45,000;  owner,  John  Strobcl,  330  W. 
48th  st.;  architect,  August  Hatfield. 

79  and  81   Spring  St.,   and  Nos.  74  and  76  Crosby  st.,  1 

6-story    brick   store,    50x114.3,    $85,000;    owner    and 

builder.  O.  G.  Walbridge,  71  Downing  St.,   Brooklyn; 

architect,  R.  Berger. 

3rd  ave.,  s.  w.  cor.  98th   St.,   1   5-story  brick  tenement 

and  store,  25x90.  with  l-story  extension,   10x25,  $30,000; 

owner,    Ferdinand   Boehm,    248    Hooper   St.,    Brooklyn; 

architect,  John  C.  Burne;  builder,  not  selected. 
78th  St.,  s.  s.,  100  W.  4th  ave..  3  4-story  Connecticut 

brown  stone  dwellings,  16  and   17x55,   extensions  10.6x13 

and  6x28,  each  $20,000;  owners,  James  McDonnell  and 

John  Casey,  172  East  88th  St.;  architects,  Tom  &  Wilson; 

builder,  days'  work. 

[Continued  on  page  xi  ] 
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A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  second  annual 
convention  of  the  master  plumbers  of  the  United  States  is 
given  in  a  supplement  with  this  issue  of  The  Sanitary 
News.  This  report  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  plumb- 
ers, as  may  be  naturally  expected;  but  it  will  also  not  be 
uninteresting  to  any  person  who  appreciates  an  advance  in 
sanitary  matters.  Plumbers,  until  recently,  have  not  been 
regarded  with  that  respect  which  the  importance  of  their  com- 
bined profession  and  trade  should  command;  it  is  possible 
that  they  have  not  themselves  realized  that  the  advancement 
of  sanitary  science,  as  applied  to  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  healthy  homes,  would,  of  necessity,  be  slow  without 
their  leadership,  and  have  meekly  accepted,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  indignities  and  rebuffs.  The  plumber  is  not  without 
intelligence  and  honor,  because  a  plumber;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  has  been  a  skilled  tradesman,  and  must  now  be 
professional  as  well — that  is,  have  a  scientific  education;  as 
to  the  general  ability  of  the  craft,  one  needs  only  to  follow 
the  proceedings  of  the  national  convention,  and  read  the 
papers  prepared  by  plumbers  and  presented  there.  The 
Sanitary  News  regrets  that  it  cannot  give  more  of  these 
productions  in  full  in  this  issue,  but  it  hopes  to  reoroduce 
many  of  them  hereafter. 


Cholera  has  broken  out  in  France  and  other  portions 
o-  southern  Europe,  and  the  prospect  of  its  introduction 
into  England  and  this  country  is  arousing  some  consterna- 
tion. So  far  it  has  been  of  a  mild  type,  though  pronounced 
the  genuine  Asiatic  disease.  Commissioner  of  Health  De 
Wolf,  of  this  city,  urges  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  individuals 
and  communities,  and  promises  that  the  city  shall  be  kept 
thoroughly  clean,  so  far  as  his  authority  goes.  He  does  not 
think  that  the  disease  will  reach  this  city  before  fall  at  least. 


The  first  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Chicago  manual 
training  school  were  held  on  the  evening  of  June  21.  No 
class  was  graduated  as  the  school  opened  as  recently  as  last 
February.  The  object  of  this  school  is  not  to  prepare  young 
men  for  particular  trades,  but  rather  to  give  them  a  general 
manual  training  in  connection  with  such  ordinary  school 
education  as  will  develop  their  minds.  While  the  students 
are  thus  not  made  carpenters,  plumbers,  builders,  etc.,  they 
are  given  such  instruction  in  shop  work  and  the  use  of  tools 
as  will  enable  them  to  take  up  quickly  and  successfully  any 
trade  or  mechanical  pursuit.  It  is  believed  that  the  course 
of  instruction  will  furnish  the  mental  discipline,  which  is 
claimed  for  the  ordinary  college  course,  at  the  same  time 
giving  a  practical  education.  The  Chicago  school  has  profited 
by  the  success  of  the  St.  Louis  manual  training  school,  which 
has  recently  graduated  its  third  class.  The  efficiency  of  the 
latter  school  is  pretty  well  indicated  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  students.  He  says  : 
"  When  I  started  I  probably  knew  as  little  about  tools  and 
their  manipulation  as  any  boy  of  my  age  (14  years)  in  this 
city.  As  a  consequence  I  had  little  or  no  respect  for  skilled 
workmen,  simply  because  I  could  not  appreciate  the  difficulty 
of  doing  first-class  work.  I  hope,  now,  I  can  both  appreciate 
and   respect  good  work,  if  not  able  to  perform  it  myself. 


The  work  done  and  spoken  of  in  the  shop  has,  in  some  sub- 
tle matter,  by  almost  imperceptible  steps,  taught  me  to 
observe.  I  take  an  interest  in  finding  out  just  how  every- 
thing is  done.  Another  thing  that  the  practical  work  does  is 
to  help  me  in  my  book  studies.  I  have  noticed  the  strange 
contrasts  between  the  way  in  which  certain  facts  were  taken 
by  members  of  the  class  I  was  in  before  I  entered  this  school, 
and  the  classes  I  have  been  in  in  this  school.  In  the  first 
case,  everything  was  taken  by  the  scholars  just  as  stated  in 
the  book  ;  in  the  second  case,  I  have  noticed  the  habit  grow- 
ing among  the  scholars  of  getting  at  the  root  of  everything. 
Nothing  is  taken  for  granted;  everything  must  be  explained 
both  as  to  cause  and  mode  of  determination."  Exceedingly 
gratifying  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  Chicago  school,  as 
indicated  by  the  large  attendance  at  the  anniversary  exer- 
cises. Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Blatchford,  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  trustees,  to  whom  the  school  owes 
much  of  its  success,  and  the  Hon.  John  Eaton,  United  States 
commissioner  of  education,  who  came  from  Washington  to 
attend  the  exercises. 


The  twelfth  annual  session  of  the  American  public  health 
association  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis  on  October  14  to  17  in- 
clusive. Preparations  are  under  way  for  making  this  the 
largest  meeting  that  the  association  has  ever  held,  and  the 
committee  urge  the  attendance  and  co-operation  of  persons 
in  all  trades,  and  persons  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
public  health  and  general  sanitary  science.  Among  the 
topics  for  consideration  are  the  following:  "  Hygiene  of  the 
Habitations  of  the  Poor  ;  "  "  Hygiene  of  Occupations  :  " 
"  School  Hygiene  ;  "  "Adulteration  of  Food  ;  "  "  Water  Pol- 
lution ;  "  ''  Disposal  of  Sewage  by  Irrigation  or  Chemical 
Action  ;  "  "The  Observable  Effect  Upon  the  Public  Health 
of  Official  Sanitary  Supervision  ;  "  "  The  Work  of  Municipal 
and  State  Boards  of  Health."  Persons  intending  to  present 
papers  on  any  of  these  subjects  are  requested  to  notify  the 
secretary  of  the  executive  committee,  Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson, 
of  Concord,  N.  H.,  at  once,  and  to  furnish  him  with  a  con- 
densed abstract  not  later  than  September  1.  Members  de- 
siring to  participate  in  the  discussion  of  these  papers  are  also 
requested  to  inform  the  secretary.  The  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation should  command  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  all 
persons  interested  in  sanitary  matters,  and  as  many  as  pos- 
sible should  arrange  to  visit  St.  Louis  in  October. 


Hartford,  Connecticut,  is  in  possession  of  as  interest- 
ing a  sanitary  problem  as  almost  any  city  in  this  country. 
There  is  a  small  stream  running  into  the  Connecticut  river, 
by  a  sinuous  course  through  the  city  of  Hartford.  The 
stream  also  runs,  as  a  covered  sewer,  through  New  Britain, 
and  receives  three-fifths  of  the  sewage  of  that  city  of  over 
thirteen  thousand  inhabitants.  About  twelve  miles  is 
coursed  by  the  stream  through  the  town  of  Newington, 
where  the  farmers  have  complained  often  that  their  cows 
were  affected  by  drinking  from  the  river,  and  that  they 
could  not  sell  the  milk  from  the  cows  to  the  peopie  of  the 
city  of  Hartford.  The  stream  is  dammed  twice  within  the 
city  limits  of  Hartford,  and  again  as  what  is  known  as  the 
"  stepping  stones"  in  Bushnell  park  in  front  of  the  capitol. 
The  water  smells  very  foul,  and,  clinging  to  the  stones,  is  an 
organic  growth  which  attests  to  the  impurity  of  the  stream. 
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Above  the  "  stepping-stones  "  dam,  fully  one-half  of  the  sew- 
age of  the  city  of  Hartford  is  received  into  the  sluggish 
stream,  the  Gullyd)rook  sewer,  the  largest  and  most  vile 
sewer  in  the  city,  entering  but  just  above  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  much  of  the  sickness  of  Hartford  may  be 
traced  to  this  infamous  nuisance.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  efforts  have  not  been  made  to  suppress  the  nuisance. 
Commissions  from  the  state,  the  city,  and  the  state  board  of 
health  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  danger,  and  urged  its 
abatement.  The  last  recommendation  which  has  been  made 
is  one  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Chamberlain,  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  health,  to  the  effect  that  an  intercepting  trunk 
sewer  be  built  from  the  Gully-brook  sewer  to  the  Connecti- 
cut river,  taking  up  that  and  all  other  sewers  which  empty  into 
the  stream  below  it,  this  trunk  sewer  to  be  a  portion  of  a 
system  which  shall  be  constructed  so  as  to  interrupt  all 
sewers  now  emptying  into  the  stream  as  rapidly  as  the 
large  expense  will  admit.  As  the  impediment  to  the  abate- 
ment of  the  nuisance  has  been  the  great  expense,  this  plan 
of  Dr.  Chamberlain's,  which  has  been  endorsed  by  the  mayor^ 
of  building  the  system'  piecemeal,  seems  to  be  very  advisable. 


Some  time  since  a  reader  questioned  an  eastern  paper 
concerning  the  value,  for  water-mains,  of  pipe  made  by  coat- 
ing sheet-iron  pipe  inside  and  ouside  with  cement.  The 
paper  replied  (quoting  from  memory)  that  some  had  been 
used,  but  the  time  of  service  had  not  been  long  enough  to 
warrant  any  conclusion.  A  city  was  swindled  most  out- 
rageously by  the  use  of  pipe  made  in  that  manner.  When 
the  water-mains  were  laid,  the  city  engineer  substituted  sheet- 
iron  and  cement  pipe  for  good  iron  pipe,  which  the  city  sup- 
posed it  was  paying  for.  All  was  satisfactory  until  the 
second  reservoir  was  built,  when  the  additional  pressure 
burst  the  cemented  pipe  in  about  fifty  places.  The  breaks 
were  repaired  by  running  an  untrapped  connection  directly 
from  the  water-main  to  the  sewer.  What  was  the  design 
other  than  to  get  rid  of  the  water,  will  never  be  known,  as 
the  engineer  has  gone  to  his  rest.  The  mains  being  only 
half  full,  part  of  the  time,  the  contamination  from  the  sewer 
may  be  imagined  as  very  easy  and  almost  certain  to  occur. 
That  it  did  occur  may  be  supposed  from  the  evidence  which 
freqent  epidemics  of  dysentery  offered. 


Contrary  to  experience  in  this  city  wood  pavement 
seems  to  be  in  favor  in  London.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  pavement  is  better  laid  in  the  latter  city, 
and  properly  cared  for.  The  construction  of  wood  pave- 
ment in  Chicago  consists  simply  in  laying  thin  pine  boards 
directly  on  the  ground,  which  is  not  even  packed,  and 
placing  upon  these  boards  in  a  very  careless  manner  the 
blocks  which  constitute  the  pavement  proper.  Referring  to 
a  paper  read  by  Mr.  George  H.  Stayton  before  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  recently,  blocks  are  there  laid  upon 
concrete.  A  space  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  is  left  be- 
tween the  blocks,  which  is  filled  with  cement  grout,  com- 
posed of  three  parts  of  Thames  sand  to  one  part  of  Portland 
cement.  The  blocks  are  kept  in  place  by  means  of  three 
cast-iron  studs  fixed  in  each  block,  which  render  the  pave- 
ment firm  and  steady  until  the  grout  is  thoroughly  set.  A 
top  dressing  of  thin  gritty  material  completes  the  work.    The 


results  of  five  years  wear  on  a  pavement,  to  which  the  writer 
referreo,  convinces  him  that  the  system  comprised  all  the 
essentials  of  a  sound  pavement;  that  it  provided  a  smooth 
surface  for  vehicles,  and  a  safe  foothold  for  horses;  that  the 
cement  joined  and  adhered  to  the  wood,  effectually  resisted 
weight,  did  not  unduly  wear  wood  below  the  surface,  and 
thereby  allow  dirt  to  accumulate  in  the  joints,  neither  did  it 
displace  the  blocks.  The  net  cost  was  ten  shillings  and  six 
pence  per  square  yard,  and  but  apparently  slight  repairs  had 
been  found  necessary.  The  blocks  were  originally  5.87 
inches  deep,  but  their  present  average  depth  was  5.22  inches 
in  one  street,  and  5.60  in  another,  their  probable  life  being 
seven  and  eight  years  respectively.  Mr.  Stayton  concluded 
that  the  essentials  of  good  management  of  a  pavement  con- 
sisted in  the  prompt  removal  of  defective  blocks,  the  con- 
stant use  of  scrapers  and  brooms  in  removing  refuse  and 
mud,  and  the  judicious  application  of  water  and  sand  The 
cost  of  these  services  was  4J/2  pence  per  square  yard  per' 
annum,  against  eleven  pounds  per  square  yard  for  macadam 
previous  to  the  substitution  of  wood.  On  the  whole,  he  sub- 
mitted that  wood  pavement  was  economical  and  convenient; 
that,  notwithstanding  many  failures,  the  modern  system  had 
achieved  a  fair  amount  of  success,  and  that  there  was  no 
apparent  reason  why  its  use  should  not  be  extended.  The 
existing  area  of  wood  pavement  in  London  is  980,533  square 
yards,  and  its  estimated  cost  six  thousand  pounds.  The 
greater  part  is  composed  of  rectangular  blocks  of  all  yellow 
deal.  The  blocks  are  3x9x6  inches  in  _size.  In  many  pave- 
ments the  blocks  had  been  dipped  in  a  creosote  mixture;  the 
author  was  convinced  that  these  were  not  more  durable  than 
plain  blocks;  that  the  surface  was  less  clean;  that  the  system 
was  20  per  cent  more  costly,  and  that  it  tended  to  produce 
premature  internal  decay. 


When  Levi  Hale  Willard  died,  he  left  a  bequest  of 
$84,000  to  the  Metropolitan  art  museum  of  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  series  of  models  of  architectural 
subjects,  constructive  and  decorative.  While  the  money  was 
left  to  the  museum,  the  construction  of  the  models  was  left  to 
a  commission  of  members  appointed  from  the  New  York 
chapter  of  the  American  institute  of  architects.  It  was  stip- 
ulated that  Napoleon  Le  Brun,  the  architect  of  the  masonic 
temple  in  New  York  should  be  one  of  the  commission,  and  a 
request  was  made  that  Pierre  Le  Brun,  a  son  of  Napoleon, 
should  be  sent  abroad  to  supervise  the  construction  of  the 
models.  Pierre  Le  Brun  has  evidenced  great  enthusiasm  in 
the  study  of  Byzantine  architecture.  The  collection  will 
consist  of  models  of  representative  buildings,  such  as  the 
church  of  St.  Appollinaris,  at  Ravenna,  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Con- 
stantinople, of  the  Taj  Mahal,  at  Delhi,  the  Roumee  Dur- 
waza,  at  Lucknow,  the  temple  OZgina,  and  of  the  extensive 
temple  at  Benares.  The  models  are  to  be  made  as  large  in 
size  as  possible  with  the  money  at  the  command  of  the  com- 
mission. The  work  of  collection  will  begin  in  the  fall, 
when  Mr.  Pierre  Le  Brun  will  go  aboad  for  the  purpose. 


The  United  States  cremation  company,  limited,  has 
purchased  land  near  New  York,  and  a  crematory  will  soon  be 
built  provided  with  a  Siemens  furnace.  Rev.  J.  D.  Bengles, 
of  Brooklyn,  is  president  of  the  company. 


July  i,  1884.  | 
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THE  SIPHONAGE  AND  EVAPORATION  OF  TRAPS.— I.* 
Report  to  the  Boston   City  Board  of  Health. 

To  the  Boston  City  Board  ok  Health. — Gentlemen  :  The 
experiments  heretofore  made  in  this  country  on  the  siphonage  of  traps 
have  faithfully  shown  the  siphoning  power  of  those  fixtures  which  are 
in  most  common  use  ;  and  have  established  the  relative  strengths  of  the 
various  forms  of  best  known  traps  in  resisting  such  power. 

You  have  seen  that  these  experiments  have  been  made  and  recorded 
with  a  degree  of  care  which  renders  it  superfluous  to  experiment  further 
in  the  same  field.  But  the  fixtures  in  common  use  are  not  the  ones 
which  produce  the  most  powerful  action  of  siphonage,  and  as  they  are 
not  the  only  ones  used,,  it  is  evidently  necessary,  in  order  to  present  a 
full  and  correct  view  of  the  subject,  to  supplement  the  former  experi- 
ments with  others  made  in  a  new  direction. 

The  tests  have  hitherto  been  made  with  common  pan  and  hopper 
•closets.  It  remains  to  investigate  the  action  of  plunger-closets,  and 
these  will  serve  to  illustrate  also  the  maximum  power  of  valve-closets, 
which  we  assume  to  occupy  a  position,  in  respect  to  siphonage,  inter- 
mediate between  plunger  and  ordinary  hopper  closets. 

In  the  former  experiments  a  single  round  or  pot  trap  was  tested  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  these  traps  are  made  of  various  sizes,  from  that  which 
has  a  body  but  little  larger  than  that  of  an  ordinary  T.yz"  S-trap,  up  to 
the  largest  whose  body  measures  8  or  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  as  their 
power  of  resistance  to  siphonic  action  is  totally  dependent  on  their  size, 
the  smallest  being  but  slightly  more  resistant  than  an  S-trap  of  equal 
depth  of  seal,  and  the  largest  being  practically  unsiphonable,  you  have 
recognized  the  necessity,  in  order  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  this  trap,  of  testing  them  all,  and  publishing  the  results 
in  regular  tabular  form. 

The  third  subject  which  your  Board  has  given  us  for  investigation 
is  one  upon  which  nothing  has  to  our  knowledge  as  yet  been  published  ; 
but  which  has,  in  view  of  the  recent  plumbing  regulations  enacted  in 
different  parts  of  this  country,  assumed  a  vast  importance.  The  special 
ventilation  of  traps  in  the  manner  now  customary,  induces  a  current  of 
air  over  the  water-seal,  which  lowers  its  level  more  or  less  rapidly  ac- 
cording to  the  velocity,  temperature,  and  hygrometric  condition  of  the 
air  current. 

It  is  sometimes  recommended  by  sanitary  engineers  and  plumbers 
to  connect  the  vent-pipe  with  a  heated  flue,  in  order  to  ensure  an  up- 
ward current.  Accordingly  we  have  made  our  tests  on  trap-ventilation 
both  with  heated  and  with  cold  flues,  and  in  order  to  give  them  as  wide 
an  application  as  possible,  we  have  tested  the  traps  in  various  positions,  . 
and  applied  the  vent-pipes  to  various  parts  of  the  trap. 

Finally,  we  have  studied  the  effect  of  back  pressure  on  traps,  and 
in  this  direction  as  well  as  in  others,  we  have  endeavored  to  apply  tests 
as  severe  as  could  ever  possibly  be  encountered  in  practice. 

The  apparatus  used  for  making  out  tests  is  illustrated  in  the  ac- 
companying drawings. 

Figure  1  represents  a  straight  stack  of  4"  soil-pipe,  such  as  is  used 
in  ordinary  house-plumbing.  The  stack  is  built  exactly  perpendicular,  and 
without  bends  from  the  outlet  above  the  roof  to  the  horizontal  run  under 
the  basement  floor,  a  distance  of  70'  g".  The  soil-pipe  was  run  up 
straight  in  this  manner  in  order  to  furnish  the  conditions  for  the  severest 
possible  tests  for  siphonage  and  back-pressure.  At  the  same  time  it 
forms  the  arrangement  most  commonly  met  with  in  practice,  and  the 
one  most  to  be  recommended.  The  unbroken  fall  of  the  water  through 
such  a  pipe  evidently  creates  the  most  powerful  compression  of  the  air  in 
advance  of  it,  and  the  greatest  rarification  behind  it. 

Just  below  the  fourth  floor  is  placed  a  large  cistern  44"  long,  16" 
wide,  15"  up  to  overflow,  inside  measure;  or  of  46  gallons  capacity. 
The  cistern  served  also  to  illustrate  the  action  of  a  bath-tub,  by  having 
a  iyz"  discharge-pipe  at  its  bottom  trapped  with  a  Bower's  large  size 
trap,  and  entering  the  soil-pipe  just  above  the  entrance  of  the  water- 
closet  waste. 

The  water-closet  used  was  one  of  Zane's  plunger  water-closets,  a 
kind  well  known,  and  widely  used  in  this  country.  To  expedite  its  fillino- 
a  large  service-pipe  from  the  cistern  was  used,  and  the  water  was  al- 
lowed to  fill  the  closet  through  a  brass  compression-cock.  The  water- 
closet  is  supplied  with  a  regular  overflow  pipe,  so  that,  when  full,  its 
capacity  is  always  the  same.  This  capacity  is  a  little  ever  4^  gallons  in 
the  closet  used  in  these  experiments. 

♦This  report  was  published  in   The  American  Architect,  in  its  issue  of  June  7  and 
is  republished  in  The  Sanitaky  News  by  its  permission. 


To  test  the  effect  on  traps 
below  of  emptying  the  tank 
after  the  manner  of  a  flush- 
tank,  a  4-inch  outlet-valve  and 
waste-pipe  were  fitted  up  in  the 
manner  shown. 

Outlets    were    left    on    each 

Foitrfk.Floar,  story  below  the  water-closet 
for  testing  the  traps  at  various 
heights  on  the  stack.  The  soil- 
pipe  was  ventilated  at  the  top 
full-size,  and  had  the  usual  foot- 
vent.  This  completes  the  ap- 
paratus for  the  experiments  on 
siphonage  and  back-pressure. 

For  the  experiments  on  evap- 
oration   a    4"    galvanized-iron 
flue  was  erected  by  the  side  of 
the  soil-pipe.      This  flue  termi- 
nated just  below  the  first  floor 
in    a    galvanized-iron    lantern, 
with  a  glass  door  on  its  front 
side.     A  1)4."  rubber  tube  was 
connected   with   the  bottom  of 
the  lantern,  and  an  anemometer 
was  placed  above  the  point  of 
connection    in    an    en 
largement  made  to  re- 
ceive it    The  anemom- 
eter  was    so    arranged 
and     placed      that     it 
would  measure    accur- 
ately the  current  of  air 
passing     through    the 
rubber    tube   in  either 

SecondttooK   direction      The  &al- 

vanized-iron  flue  could 
be  tested  either  cold, 
or  heated  by  gas-jets 
as  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing. A  second  lantern 
was  placed  on  the  third 
floor,  with  a  similar 
appliance  for  heating 
the  flue. 


Fig.  1 
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A  1*4,"  lead  waste-pipe  was  connected  with  tin-  soil-pipe  just  above 
the    basement  floor.     This  branch  waste  had  a  number  of   ventilating 

Openings  made  upon  it,  and  a  deep-seal  S-trap  at  its  end.  The  trap  has 
three  ventilating  openings  in  its  outlet  arm,  one  at  the  crown,  and  the 
others  below  the  crown,  as  shown.  All  the  vent  openings,  both  on  the 
trap  and  on  the  branch  waste  were  provided  with  small  connecting  tub  s 
so  arranged  that  the  rubber  ventilating  flue  could  be  readily  attached  to 
either.  The  openings  were,  furthermore,  all  provided  with  closely  fitting 
corks,  so  that  they  could  be  hermetically  sealed,  liy  this  arrangement 
the  effect  of  ventilation  at  different  points  of  the  trap  or  its  waste-pipe 
upon  its  water-seal  could  be  accurately  tested.  Further  tests  on  evapo- 
ration were  made  by  connecting  a  second  branch  waste  below  the  first 
with  a  brick  flue  heated  by  a  stove. 

Figs.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  show  various  traps  tested 
in  these  experiments.  Other  traps  were  tested  at  the  same  time  with 
these  at  the  request  of  the  manufacturers.  Still  others  were  sent  us  on 
the  invitation  of  your  Board  ;  but  as  none  of  these  traps  except  those 
shown,  were  able  to  preserve  their  seal  against  the  tests  applied,  and  as 
most  of  them  have  already  been  tested  in  the  experiments  for  the 
National  Board  of  Health,  and  the  tests  published,  by  which  their  power 
of  resistance  as  relates  to  that  of  a  ventilated  S  and  to  a  pot-trap  was 
made  known,  it  has  been  thought  unnecessary  to  publish  the  results  ob- 
tained in  these  experiments.  The  records  on  any  of  these  traps  will, 
however,  be  cheerfully  sent  to  its  proprietor  upon  his  request. 

Our  tests  fall  under  three  general  divisions  ;  (I)  Siphonage  ;  (II) 
Back-Pressure  ;  (III)  Evaporation. 

I.    EXPERIMENTS    ON    SIPHONAGE. 

These  experiments  are  subdivided  into  {A)  those  on  ventilated 
S-traps  ;  and  (B)  those  on  pot  and  other  traps,  tin  ventilated.  Except 
where    otherwise    specified,   the  tests    were  made  at  the  outlet  on  the 
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second  floor,  at  a  distance  of  about  11'  below   the   bottom   of   the  water- 
closet  trap,  since  at  this  point  the  siphonage  proved  to  be  most  severe. 

(A)    EXPERIMENTS  ON  VENTILATED  S-TRAI'S. 

Those  experiments  are  again  divided  into  : — 

(1)  Those  in  which  the  siphonic  action  was   produced  by  a  trapped 
plunger-closet,  with  and  without  the  combination  of  a  bath-tub. 

(2)  Those  in  which  a  trapless  plunger-closet  was  used 
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(1)  Experiments  on  the  Siphonage  of  Ventilated  S- Traps  by  a    Trapped 

Plunger    Water-Closet. 

The  tests  were  made  first  with  the  water-closet  alone. 

(a)  An  unventilated  S-trap  was,  of  course,  completely  siphoned  out 
by  a  single  discharge  of  the  closet. 

(/')  A  1)4"  ordinary  cast-lead  S-trap,  having  a  1%"  vent-hole  at  the 
crown,  and  a  l%"  pipe  of  smooth  clean  lead  17'  long  attached  at  the 
opening  was  then  tested.  Three  discharges  of  the  closet  were  sufficient 
to  break  the  seal.  The  experiment  was  repeated  several  times  with  the 
same  result. 

(e)  A  lYz"  cast-lead  S-trap,  constructed  as  shown  in  Figure  13,  was 
tested.  The  vent  opening  at  the  crown  was  i%"  in  diameter  ;  the 
others  were  i%"  in  diameter. 

A  1%"  pipe  l'  long  was  attached  to  the  vent  opening  at  the  crown, 
the  others  being  closed.  Five  discharges  of  the  closet  sufficed  to  break 
the  seal. 

The  pipe  was  increased  to  17'.  The  seal  was  then  broken  by  four 
discharges. 

This  opening  was  then  closed,  and  the  long  pipe  was  attached  to  the 
middle  vent.  The  first  discharge  of  the  closet  lowered  the  seal  1^". 
The  second  broke  the  seal. 

The  lower  vent  was  then  tested  with  the  same  pipe,  17'  long.  Four 
discharges  were  required  to  break  the  seal. 

(</)  The  effect  of  the  discharge  of  the  water-closet  while  the  bath- 
tub was  emptying  was  then  observed. 

An  ordinary  \%"  S  trap  was  first  tested.  With  c-  vent  opening  the 
full  size   with   the  bore  of  the  trap,  but  without  vent-pipe,  a  single  dis- 
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charge  of  the  water-closet  and  bath-tub  together  lowered  the  seal  )/%". 
A  second  discharge  failed  to  lower  the  water  any  further. 

(e)  A  i%"  vent-pipe  7'  long  was  then  attached  to  the  opening.  The 
first  discharge  nearly  broke  the  seal  ;  the  second  not  only  broke  it  but 
left  the  water  standing  j4"  below  the  mouth  of  the  inlet-pipe.  Three 
other  tests  gave  the  same  results. 

(/)  The  vent-pipe  was  then  lengthened  to  17'.  A  single  discharge 
broke  the  seal  and  swept  nearly  all  the  water  out  of  the  trap.  Three 
repetitions  of  the  test  produced  the  same  results. 

The  vent-opening  was  then  reduced  to  one  inch,  and  no  vent-pipe 
attached.      Two  discharges  broke  the  seal. 

{g )  The  lYz"  common  cast-lead  trap  was  then  tested. 

Tested  with  the  iX"  vent  open  at  the  crown,  but  without  any  vent- 
pipe  attached  to  it,  a  single  discharge  lowered  the  seal  %"■  A  second 
discharge  produced  no  further  effect. 

(//)  With  a  iX"  vent-pipe  7'  long  attached  to  this  opening  seven 
discharges  sufficed  to  break  the  seal. 

(i)  With  the  vent-pipe  increased  to  17',  two  discharges  not  only 
broke  the  seal  but  nearly  emptied  the  trap.  Substantially  the  same  re- 
sult was  obtained  upon  repeating  the  experiment  twice. 

(/)  A  \]/2"  pipe  20'  long  was  attached  to  the  vent  opening.  Two 
discharges  broke  the  seal. 

The  vent-opening  was  then  reduced  to  \"  -j-,  and  no  vent-pipe 
attached.      Two  discharges  broke  the  seal. 

(/-)  The  middle-vent  was  then  tested.  With  a  vent-pipe  \%"  in 
diameter  (inside  measure  in  all  cases  being  understood)  and  only  8" 
long,  the  water-seal  was  lowered  l/2"  by  two  discharges.  A  third  dis- 
charge did  not  increase  this  loss. 
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(/)  With  a  i%"  pipe  7'  long-  attached  a  single  discharge  broke  the 
seal. 

(>/i)  A  \x/z"  pipe  20'  long  was  attached;  a  single  discharge  broke 
the  seal. 

(«)  The  lower  vent  was  then  tested.  A  i%"  pipe  20'  long  was 
attached.  Two  discharges  broke  the  seal.  A  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ments produced  substantially  the  same  result. 

It  must  here  be  noted  that  the  connections  between  the  traps  to  be 
tested  and  the  branches  on  the  soil-pipe  were  made  by  means  of  iX/' 
copper  tubes  soldered  into  a  lead  cap  on  4"  Y-branches,  as  shown  in 
Figure  13.  The  outlet  arms  of  the  several  traps  tested  were  slid  over 
this  \%"  copper  tube  and  made  tight  with  putty.  The  connection  being 
only  \%"  when  I ]4,"  traps  were  tested,  the  suction  on  their  seal  was 
evidently  somewhat  restricted  by  the  contraction.  Hence  the  records  of 
the  experiments  on  traps  having  il/2"  outlets  may  safely  be  accepted  as 
well  within  the  limits  of  actual  power  of  the  siphonage  produced  at  this 
point  on  the  4"  Y-branches. 

Deductions  from  the  Experiments  with  the  Trapped  Phmger-Closel. 
From  the  experiments  thus  far  recorded  we  learn  that  the  siphonic 
action  which  may  be  produced  by  a  trapped  plunger-water-closet  under 
certain  simple  conditions  which  are  likely  to  be  encountered  in  plumbing, 
is  sufficient  to  unseal  small  S-traps,  such  as  are  ordinarily  used  for  lava- 
tories, though  they  be  ventilated  either  at  or  below  the  crown  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  the  plumbing  regulations  with  vent-pipes  of  the 
full  size  of  the  trap,  and  that  it  makes  no  material  difference  as  to 
siphonage  whether  the  vent-pipe  be  applied  immediately  at  the  crown  or 
at  a  considerable  distance  below  it.  This  action  takes  place  even  when 
the  pipes  are  clean  and  new.  When  partially  closed  or  clogged  with 
sediment  the  results  would  be  even  more  serious. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


There  is  a  mistaken  idea,  which  prevails 
quite  generally  among  housewives,  that  a 
room  to  be  attractive  and  comfortable  in  summer  must  be  darkened  as 
much  as  possible,  every  ray  of  sunlight  being  rigorously  shut  out.  That 
many  rooms  are  thus  made  extremely  damp  and  unhealthy  seems  not  to 
occur  to  these  careful  matrons,  who  regard  with  horror  the  possible 
fading  or  soiling  of  their  delicate  upholstery  fabrics.  Rooms  should  be 
thoroughly  aired  daily  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and,  although  the 
noonday  glare  of  a  summer  sun  may  be  tempered  and  obscured,  its 
morning  rays  should  be  freely  admitted  when  it  is  possible  until  the  room 
is  beyond  the  suspicion  of  a  taint  of  damp  or  impure  air.  Bed-rooms 
and  bath-rooms  should  receive  special  care  in  this  direction,  and  where 
they  cannot  have  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  they  can  have,  during  a 
part  of  the  day,  plenty  of  light  and  air.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
keep  the  air  of  a  dark,  unventilated  bath-room  pure  and  sweet,  and  such 
a  room,  as  it  is  found  in  too  many  city  houses,  is  a  most  efficient  promo- 
ter of  disease.  Many  of  the  maladies  which  are  incident  to  the  summer 
season  may  be  almost  entirely  prevented  by  faithful  and  unremitting 
attention  to  cleanliness,  and  the  avoidance  of  dampness,  darkness  and 
impure  air.  Another  matter,  which  demands  reiteration  in  this  connection, 
is  the  disposal  of  garbage  from  the  kitchen.  No  housewife  who  allows 
such  refuse  to  be  thrown  about  the  alley  to  decompose  while  it  awaits 
the  arrival  of  a  tardy  scavenger,  can  lay  anv  claim  to  neatness,  honesty 
or  conscience.  The  fact  that  she  does  not  keep  herself  informed  of  the 
doings  of  servant  and  scavenger  in  this  matter  is  more  her  condemnation 
than  her  excuse.  She  is  under  obligation  to  know  whether  her  careless- 
ness and  inattention  are  endangering  the  lives  of  her  own  and  her 
neighbors'  families,  and  a  confession  of  ignorance  on  the  subject  is  still 
more  culpable.  The  mysterious  providence  on  which  people  are  so  ready 
to  throw  the  burden  of  their  own  willful  ignorance,  when  its  results  are 
fatal,  is  often  to  be  found  in  their  own  cellars  and  alleys,  and  its  work- 
ings are  sometimes  strongly  in  the  manner  of  murder  and  suicide.  There 
is  one  sure  way  of  avoiding  all  danger  from  decaying  refuse  matter. 
Burn  it  at  once  !  In  a  family  of  ordinary  size  this  can  be  easily  done 
when  the  kitchen  fire  is  not  in  use,  and  if  the  dampers  are  opened  there 
will  be  no  disagreeable  smoke  or  odor.  Unless  all  waste  can  be  removed 
immediately,  some  means  should  be  devised  in  every  household,  large 
and  small,  for  converting  it  into  clean  and  harmless  ashes.  Servants 
should   be  taught   their    responsibility  in    the  matter,   or   they  should 


be  watched  as  those  who  hold  the  health  of  households  in  their  careless 
hands. 

*  * 

The  fondness  for  meretricious  ornament,  which  comes  of  the  desire 
for  novelty  and  change,  is  responsible  for  an  increasing  variety  of  follies. 
A  recent  newspaper  article  speaks  of  the  present  popularity  of  breakfast- 
parties  in  Boston,  adding  that  the  daylight  should  always  be  excluded, 
the  light  being  supplied  by  large  numbers  of  candles  in  brass  and  silver 
sconces  and  candelebra.  There  is  no  reason  to  be  found  for  thus  shut- 
ting out  the  free  light  of  day  and  the  invigorating  sunshine,  except  in  a 
luxurious  ostentation  that  enjoys  the  pretense  of  evening  light,  which  it 
can  secure  only  at  great  inconvenience  and  expense.  When  the  "  woman 
who  dares  "  will  turn  her  back  on  all  this  pretense,  and  carry  her  courage 
and  honesty  even  into  the  decorative  trifles  of  her  home,  she  will  find 
herself  supplied  with  abundant  material  for  obtaining  beautiful  and 
artistic  results  in  house  and  table  decoration,  which  will  be,  at  the  same 
time,  appropriate  and  genuine. 

Some  attractive  novelties  were  recently  shown  in  this  city  from  the 
Boston  Decorative  Art  society.  A  small  square  table,  which  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  fire-screen  by  turning  up  the  hinged  top  is  of  mahogany, 
the  top  being  covered  with  golden  brown  silk  serge,  having  an  em- 
broidered conventional  design  of  scrolls  and  dragons  in  green  and  gold 
the  whole  bordered  with  a  band  of  brown  plush.  Another  screen-table 
is  of  old  blue  silk  serge,  with  a  flowing  floral  design  in  gold  and  light 
blues,  and  a  blue  plush  border,  with  cherry  mounting.  Some  plush 
portfolios  and  book-covers  are  ornamented  with  flat,  single  flowers,  and 
zigzag  lines  of  gold.  A  square  clock  case  of  olive  plush  has  a  gold 
embroidered  decoration.  Chair  tidies  of  ecru  pongee  made  of  one 
width  of  the  silk,  about  a  yard  in  length,  have  an  embroidered  band 
against  a  background  of  darned  work  at  one  end,  the  other  being  drawn 
up  close  and  finished  with  a  bunch  of  many  colored  tassels  or  pompons. 

*  * 

The  rage  for  crazy-quilts  has  abated  but  little,  and,  although  these 
harmless  patchwork  creations  have  excited  much  ridicule,  it  is  possible 
to  make  such  a  work  really  pleasing  and  artistic.  The  woman  who  ac- 
complishes this  unusual  feat,  however,  must  have  an  artist's  eye  for 
color  and  arrangement,  and  must  avoid  the  too  common  feminine  fault 
of  over-elaboration.  To  know  when  to  stop  in  any  decorative  work 
means  a  knowledge  of  composition,  harmony  and  expression,  which  carry 
even  a  simple  work  into  the  domain  of  the  fine  arts.  The  most  pleas- 
ing combination  of  colors  may  be  hopelessly  ruined  by  a  confusion  of 
applied  ornament  and  a  tangle  of  obtrusive  stitches  outlining  every 
piece,  and  making  the  mistakes  and  discords  the  most  noticeable  part  of 
the  work.  Breadth  and  simplicity  are  the  important  considerations  in 
this,  as  in  the  more  serious,  decorative  work. 

* 

So  LONG  as  people  continue  to  make  crazy-quilts  there  will  be  bits 
of  bright-colored  silks  left  in  the  work-baskets  which  are  too  small  and 
irregular  in  shape  to  be  of  any. apparent  use,  and  which  the  prudent 
worker  does  not  like  to  throw  away.  These  may  be  utilized  by  cutting 
them  into  narrow  strips  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  knitting  them  into  rugs,  using  the  silk  bits 
as  carpet  ravelings  were  used  a  few  years  ago.  Three  strips,  a  yard 
long  and  twenty-five  stitches  in  width,  knit  of  No.  6  Dexter  cotton,  with 
the  bits  of  silk  knit  in,  both  ends  being  brought  to  the  top,  will  make 
a  good-sized  rug,  which  should  have  a  border  of  black  silk  knit  in  the 
same  way.  These  strips  are  sewed  together,  and  the  uneven  ends  of 
silk  clipped.  If  the  colors  are  well  mingled  the  rug  will  be  soft  and 
effective.     It  should  be  lined  with  burlaps,  or  some  stiff  foundation. 

Some  exquisite  frames,  recently  imported  for  small  panel  pictures, 
are  cut  out  of  tortoise  shell,  the  finelv-mottled  and  polished  surface  being 
very  beautiful.  One,  which  surrounds  a  miniature  copy  on  vellum  of  a 
world-famed  Madonna,  has  a  winged  cherub's  head,  delicately  carved 
on  the  arched  top  of  the  frame. 

Martha   Howe-Davidson. 
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THE  CHELSEA.— III. 

New  YORK,  June  9,  1884. — [Special.] — If  the  system  of  pipes  ex- 
hibited in  the  illustration  on  this  page  was  complete  for  a  building,  it 
would  be  remarkable,  because  of  the  number  of  floors  supplied,  and  the 
height  attained;  but  it  traverses  the  length  of  only  one  of  the  twelve 
light  shafts  which  make  the  Chelsea  one  of  the  best-ventilated  dwellings 
of  modern  times.  True,  the  pipes  in  every  shaft  do  not  connect  double 
tiers  of  bath-rooms  as  in  this,  which  we  have  drawn,  but  those  having  only 
a  single  tier  are  not  to  be  'sneezed  at." 

The  problem  of  thorough  ventilation  has  been  solved  by  Mr.  Mac- 
donald.  In  addition  to  the  introduction  of  fresh  air  to  the  light  wells, 
through  spaces  in  the  walls,  which  prevents  the  stale  and  musty  state  of 
the  atmosphere  so  common  to  ordinary  light  shafts,  the  large  vent-pipe 
is  furnished  with  an  interior  steam  tube  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
the  object  being  to  create  an  upward  current  by  the  heat  of  the  steam 
passing  through  it,  thus  taking  off  from  each  trap  all  bad  odors  which 
arise  while  any  fixture  is  in  use.  The  upward  draft  created  is  bound  to 
carry  gases  and  the  like  straight  up  to  the  chimney  top,  where  they  are 
discharged  at  a  considerable  distance  above  the  roof. 

The  design  is  very  simple,  as  it  appears  in  the  drawing,  but  it  is 
efficacious  invariably.  By  referring  to  the  detail  illustration  of  a  sample 
bath-room  on  the  next  page,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wash-basin  differs 
from  the  universal  style,  in  that  it  has  no  overflow.  Self-closing  cocks  are 
used.  The  soapy  slime  which  is  apt  to  coat  the  inside  of  an  overflow 
pipe  and  exhale  its  gases  is  prevented.  Should  an  accident  occur,  the 
floor  is  concrete  and  the  water  cannot  soak  through  and  stain  the  ceiling 
below.     With  ordinary  usage  there  can  be  no  trouble. 

There  is  an  overflow  to  the  bath-tub  as  usual.  As  it  is  not 
used  as  often  as  a  hand-basin,  the  fouling  of  the  extra  waste-pipe  is  a 
slow  operation.  Perhaps  Mr.  Macdonald  is  too  nice  in  this  matter,  but, 
as  he  "  overflows  "  with  ideas,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  he  stops  an 
"extra  waste"  on  occasion,  as  in  the  present  instance.  There  is  much 
loose  talk  and  considerable  generalization  on  the  subject  of  alleged  sewer- 
gas  nowadays;  and  most  people  who  are  not  compelled  to  keep  their 
noses  to  the  grindstone  of  hard  daily  labor,  prate  glibly  of  malarial 
poisoning,  and  disease-freighted  gas.  Often  when  "  rough  on  rats  "  has 
been  employed  to  exterminate  rodents,  the  "mistress  of  the  manse" 
will  dispatch  a  messenger  in  hot  haste  for  a  plumber,  who  is  expected  to 
ferret  out  the  cause  of  the  perfume,  and  to  bring  his  skill  into  play  to 
banish  it.  It  is  a  wonder  that  a  plumber  is  not  sent  for  every  time  cabbage 
is  cooked  in  a  house.  George  H.  Dunn,  the  well-known  Pearl  street 
plumber,  tells  a  good  story  of  a  woman  who  lives  in  an  "  upper  flat," 
who  called  him  in  to  stop  cigar,  smoke,  puffed  by  gentlemen  below,  from 
coming  into  her  apartments! 

Smells  dangerous  and  smells  disagreeable  are  sent  out  of  the  Chelsea 
and  dissipated  as  soon  as  created  by  the  upward  current,  caused  by  the 
steam  pipe  in  the  main  vent  that  we  have  described.  The  closet  yclept 
the  Chelsea,  is  one  of  the  genus  known  as  "  wash-outs."  It  was  made 
according  to  Mr.  Macdonald's  directions,  and  it  is  the  first  closet  in  this 
country  made  all  of  porcelain,  with  offset,  and  dispensing  with  trap 
above  the  floor.  (A  Philadelphia  closet  closely  resembles  the  Chelsea — it 
was  produced  about  the  same  time,  or  soon  after,  and  appears  to  have 
been  an  independent  conception.)  Mr.  Macdonald's  closet  is  flushed 
from  cisterns  of  his  own  design  ;  if  chunks  of  lead  are  dropped  in  the 
bowl  the  very  first  "  swish  "  takes  them  out.  The  fresh  air  passing  into 
the  "exit"  carries  all  odors  out  through  the  branch  e  to  the  steam- 
heated  main  vent,  and  they  are  finally  disposed  of. 

Over  the  sinks,  at  the  bottom  of  the  discharge  pipes  of  the  safe- 
wastes,  open  traps  have  been  placed.  As  the  illustration  shows,  this  is 
a  simple  return-bend,  and  the  method  will  allow  frequent  cleaning  and 
prevent  clogging.  There  are  many  nooks  and  corners  in  the  Chelsea 
where  some  science  has  been  displayed  in  placing  plumbling  material; 
and  the  piping  of  the  building  ramifies  like  the  veins  in  a  human  body. 
The  parallel  positions  and  height  of  some  of  the  rising  lines  is  what  we 
specially  note  in  the  drawing. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  in  concluding  our  Chelsea  articles  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  man  who  keeps  the  myriad  figures  straight  on  all 
these  large  contracts  Mr.  W.  J.  Crow  has  charge  of  the  finances  and 
office  business  of  Mr.  Maconald's  establishment,  and  has  been  contin-  ^ 
uously  in  his  employment  for  twenty-two  years.  The  length  of  time 
which  many  of  Mr.  M's.  employes  have  been  with  him,  and  the  fidelity 
they  exhibit  in  this  wo  .     ">eaks  well  for  his  way  of  doing  things.     X. 
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THE   INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  HYGIENE  AT  THE 

HAGUE. 
The  approaching  fifth  session  of  the  international  congress  of 
hygiene  and  demography  at  the  Hague  promises  to  be  the  most  import- 
ant and  successful  meeting  ever  held,  the  committee  receiving  on  all 
hands  most  cordial  co-operation.  New  features  this  year  will  be  the  re- 
manding of  all  discussions  to  the  privacy  of  the  sections,  and  the  de- 
livery of  public  lectures  on  vital  topics  by  men  of  international  reputa- 
tion. The  committee  have  also  wisely  decided  to  restrict  the  attention 
of  the  sections  to  a  few  topics,  each  of  which  will  be  presented  by  an 
expert,  and  then  thrown  open  to  general  discussion.  The  sessions  wi 
be  conducted  in  French,  but  members  are  free  to  speak  in  any  language, 
and  an  interpreter  will  be  furnished  if  requested.  The  programmes  and 
synopses  of  the  papers  will  be  printed  in  French  and  German.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  addresses  and  papers  which  will  be  presented: 

PUBLIC    ADDRESSES,    REPORTS    AND    PAPERS. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  award  of  the  prize  of  2,000  francs  of-  ^ 
fered  by  the  London  society  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  to  the  author 
of  the  best  memoir,  in  German,  English,  French  or  Italian,  on  "  Causes 
of  Blindness  and  Practical  Methods  for  its  Prevention;"  '  The  Attenua- 
tion of  Virus,"  by  L.  Pasteur,  of  Paris;  "The  Present  and  Future  of 
Public  Hygiene,"  by  H.  Pacchiotti,  of  Turin;  "  Applications  to  Public 
Hygiene  of  the  Recent  Progress  of  the  Doctrine  of  Virus,"  by  Finkeln- 
burg,  of  Bonn;  "The  Economic  Worth  of  Human  Life  and  Its  Cash 
Value,"  by  Jules  Rochard,  of  Paris;  "  The  Maritime  Sanitary  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America,"  by  Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York;  "  The 
Forces  Useful  in  Locomotion,"  by  E.  J.  Maney,  of  Paris;  "  Science  the 
Foe  of  Disease,"  by  W.  II.  Corfield,  of  London;  "  Regime  of  the  Tem- 
perature of  the  House  and  of  the  Air  We  Breathe,"  by  Emile  Trelot,  of 
Paris;  "  Potable  Waters,"  by  J.  Crocq,  of  Brussels. 

PAPERS    TO    BE    READ    BEFORE    THE    SECTIONS. 

Section  1. — Public  and  International  Hygiene  (Prevention  of  Infec- 
tious and  Contagious  Diseases,  etc.).  (1)  Question  reserved  for  Prof. 
Robert  Koch,  of  Berlin.  (2)  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  to 
examine  the  propositions  of  Prof,  van  den  Corput,  of  Brussels,  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  an  international  medical  league  for  the  purpose 
of  disseminating  information  as  to  the  epidemic  development  of  infec- 
tious diseases,  and  for  the  institution  of  measures  most  suitable  for  their 
prevention  and  restriction.  This  commission  was  appointed  at  the  first 
international  congress  of  the  physicians  of  the  colonies,  at  Amsterdam, 
in  September,  1883.  It  is  composed  of  Messrs.  van  den  Corput,  of 
Brussels;  Le  Roy  de  Mericourt,  of  Paris;  Chaumont  &  Lewis,  of  Netley 
(Southampton),  and  Silva  Amado,  of  Lisbon.  (3)  The  use  and  necessity 
for  the  establishment  of  chairs  of  hygiene  and  of  laboratories,  or  insti- 
tutes of  hygiene  in  all  universities,  by  John  Fodor,  of  Buda  Pesth.  (4) 
What  sanitary  measures  ought  to  accompany  the  medical  treatment  of 
the  first  case  of  contagious  epidemic  disease  manifesting  itself  in  a  cen- 
ter of  population  ?  by  G.  P.  van  Tienhoven,  of  the  Hague.  -  (5)  Infected 
rags — a  national  and  international  danger,  by  W.  P.  Ruijsch,  of  Maast- 
richt. 

Section  2. — Hygiene  of  Cities  and  Rural  Dis- 
tricts (Improved  sanitation;  streets,  distribution, 
paving,  etc. ;  water  supply  ;  sewerage  ;  lighting; 
public  buildings — hospitals,  alms  houses,  prisons, 
baths,  etc. ;  drainage ;  irrigation  ;  denudation  of 
forests;  public  transportation — railroads,  etc.;  in- 
humation and  cemeteries;  cremation).  (1)  The 
clearing  away  of  forests  harmful  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  Europe;  it  is  beneficial  to  stock  on  sandy- 
plains  with  groves,  by  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Schwappach,  of 
Giessen.  (2)  Cremation  capable  of  rendering  science 
and  public  health  some  important  services,  even  in 
countries  where  the  cemeteries  are  organized  and 
maintained  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  hygiene, 
by  Th.  If.  MacGillavny,  of  Lieden.  (3)  What  are 
the  last  results  obtained  by  the  application  and 
continued  study  of  the  separating  system  of  sewer- 
age (Liernur's),  by  A.  J.  C.  J.  S.  Bergsma,  of  Am- 
sterdam. 

( To  be  continued. 
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GOTHAM  PLUMBING  NOTES. 

NEW  York,  June  10.  1884. — [Special.] — You 
will  oblige  me  by  calling  the  proof-reader's  atten- 
tention  to  the  typographical  error  in  Mr.  Tou- 
rney's name  in  your  last  issue.  Perhaps  the 
compositor  is  a  brother  to  the  typo  who  set  up 
"  evoking  the  shadow  of  a  shade,"  so  as  to  read, 
"  cooking  the  shadow  of  a  shad."  These  things 
will  occur  you  know.  Mr.  Tourney  is  plumbing 
twelve  elegant  houses  on  Fourth  avenue  and 
Sixty-ninth  street.  He  is  also  engaged,  among 
other  things,  on  two  fine  residences  in  Fifth 
avenue  at  Fifty-fourth  street,  for  Vanderbilt. 

Muller  &  Wood  have  a  contract  for  plumbing 
an  improved  tenement,  an  investment  of  the 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
The  location  is  in  the  lower  part  of  town — Mad- 
ison street. 

A.  &  J.  II.  Van  Tine,  sons  of  Thomas  H. 
Van  Tine,  Sr.,  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Waverly 
place,  have  started  out  for  themselves  and 
opened  a  handsome  and  commodious  shop  on 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street,  near 
Sixth  avenue.  They  have  ample  capital,  and  in 
this  growing  region  ought  to  do  well.  The  firm  is 
independent  of  the  parent  house  of  Thomas  H. 
Van  Tine  &  Son.  The  latter  are  doing  consid- 
erable new  work  of  excellent  quality  up  town, 
besides  their  regular  jobbing  and  overhauling 

John  McCarron  is  finishing  work  in  two  fine 
houses  in  Fifty-seventh  street 

Muller  &  Wood  have  been  very  busy  overhaul- 
ing a  house  on  the  boulevard  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  Ex-Sheriff  Brennan. 

Lewis  &  Paterson  (Brooklyn)  are  plumbing 
nine  houses  in  addition  to  considerable  other  bus- 
iness. 

SANITARY   ASSOCIATION    NEWS- 

MASTER    PLUMBERS'    ASSOCIATIONS. 

At  Chicago. — The  last  regular  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  master  plumbers'  association  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  June  18.  But  little  was  done 
except  to  complete  arrangements  for  the  conven- 
tion held  in  Baltimore  on  the  25th.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  meeting  to  consider  the 
relations  between  the  gas-fixture  manufacturers 
and  the  retail  dealers  made  a  report  through  Mr. 
Havey.  This  report  was  in  the  form  of  a  paper 
with  appended  resolutions,  which  were  adopted. 
An  abstract  of  it  and  the  resolutions  are  given  in 
connection  with  the  report  of  the  national  con- 
vention in  another  column  of  this  issue. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  jour- 
neymen plumbers'  association  requesting  that  the 
master  plumbers,  in  hiring  men,  should  give  the 
preference  to  members  of  the  journeymen's  asso- 
ciation. It  was  requested  that  a  sum  of  money 
be  put  up  by  both  parties,  which  should  be  for- 
feited in  case  the  agreement  was  violated.  After 
brief  discussion  the  communication  was  laid  on 
the  table 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Murray  on 
the  "  Sanitation  of  Cities."  This  subject  was 
assigned  to  the  Chicago  association  for  a  paper 
to  be  presented  at  the  national  convention.  The 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Murray  was  unanimously 
adopted  and  ordered  read  at  the  convention.  A 
paper  was  also  read  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Wade  on  "  Pro- 
tection," which  was  also  ordered  presented  at  the 
national  convention.  The  same  disposition  was 
made   of   Mr.    Havey's   paper.     Copies   or   ab- 


stracts of  all  these  papers  will  be  found  in  an- 
other column. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Boyd,  the  Chicago  delega- 
tion was  authorized  to  till  any  vacancies  in  the 
delegation  at  Baltimore  at  the  convention. 

At  Milwaukee, — The  following  officers  have 
been  elected  by  the  Milwaukee  master  plumbers' 
association  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  W. 
E.  Goodman;  vice-president,  L.  II.  Plum;  sec- 
retary, George  A.  Spence;  treasurer,  R.  J.  Finn; 
sergeant-at-arms,  H.  Apel.  Mr.  Spence,  as  sec- 
retary, writes:  "  Our  association  has  not  as  yet 
worked  wonders,  but  we  have  accomplished 
enough  to  justify  the  organization,  and  are  in 
hopes  in  the  near  future  of  having  an  associa- 
tion that  can  stand  upon  its  merits,  and  say  '  we 
shall'  and  'shall  not.'" 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

The  Hyde  Park,  111.,  village  board  of  trustees 
has  adopted  plans  and  specifications  for  a  wooden 
inlet-crib  for  its  new  water-works'  tunnel.  This 
has  created  much  opposition,  and  the  Pullman 
company,  which  consumed  during  the  three 
months  ending  March  31,  87,780,792  gallons  of 
water,  threatens  to  suspend  the  use  of  Hyde 
Park  water  and  sink  artesian  wells  for  its  supply. 

The  Adrian,  Mich.,  water-works  company  has 
contracted  for  an  artesian  well   1,000  feet  deep. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  has  discovered  a  vein  of 
water  at  the  depth  of  207  feet,  which  gives  a  dis- 
charge of  259,000  gallons  per  day. 

Evanston,  111.,  finds  it  necessary  to  spend 
about  $2,000  in  discovering  a  leak  in  its  water 
pipes,  through  which  sand  finds  an  entrance,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  community. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  has  voted  to  spend  $50,000 
for  extension  of  its  water-works. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  corner-stone  for  a  $100,000  court-house 
has  been  laid  at  Saginaw  City,  Mich. 


299,   :i:i:s.     Water-Closet   Attachment.     James  W. 
Blritett,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Filed  Jan.  14,  1884. 


SANITARY   AND   BUI  LDING  PATENTS. 

298,  805.  Flushing  Apparatus  foi.  Closets  and 
Urinals.  Henry  C.  Weeden,  Boston,  Mass.  Filed 
March  31,  1884. 


298.   841.     Trap   for   Sinks,   etc.     Henry  Frledrich, 
East-Port  Chester,  Conn.    Filed  Jan.  7,  1884. 


Claim — 1.  The  sink  A,  having  dish  B,  upward-extend- 
ing outlet  C,  and  ventilating  channel  E,  in  combination 
with  strainer  H,  having  flange  K,  and  wings  I,  substan- 
tially as  set  forth 

2.  The  combination,  in  a  basin-trap,  of  an  annular  dish 
around  the  waste-pipe,  a  ventilating-pipe,  a  removable 
strainer-plate  having  a  depending  flange  and  wings  at  the 
under  side,  sueh  strainer-plate  having  an  irregular  form 
at  its  edges,  so  that  it  can  only  be  entered  one  way  into 
its  recess  around  the  dish,  substantially  as  set  forth. 


Claim — 1.  In  a  water-closet  a  toggle-lever  having  ver- 
tically-moving connecting-link,  and  the  outer  ends  of  its 
arms  pivoted  to  and  supported  respectively,  by  the  exit- 
valve  and  the  water-supply-operating  lever,  as  set  forth. 

2.  In  a  water-closet,  the  pull-handle  D,  push-rod  J, 
pivoted  bent  lever  H,  and  suitable  connecting  mechanism, 
in  combination  with  a  valve-controlling  cord  fixed  at  one 
end  and  adapted  to  be  drawn  downward  by  the  thrust  of 
said  push-rod,  substantially  as  described. 

3.  In  a  water-closet,  the  combination  of  exit-valve  E, 
provided  with  suitable  overflow,  the  toggle-levers  G  G, 
and  connecting-link  R,  interposed  between  said  toggle- 
levers  and  the  pivoted  bent  lever  H,  said  lever  H  also 
being  connected  to  and  operating  the  water-supply-con- 
trolling devices,  substantially  as  shown  and  described. 

299,  392.  Protector  for  Water -Pipes  against 
Freezing.  Pierre  Eymord  Jay,  New  York,  N.Y.  Filed 
June  4,  1883. 

Claim — 1.  In  combination  with  ttie  water-supply  pipes 
of  a  building,  a  waste-valve  and  a  rod  of  metal  subject  to 
changes  of  temperature,  whereby  it  may  contract  or  ex- 
pand, constructed  and  arranged  so  that,  upon  the  falling 
of  the  temperature  below  a  predetermined  point,  the 
valve  will  be  automatically  opened  and  automatically 
closed  upon  the  restoration  of  the  normal  temperature, 
substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

299,  476.  Overflow-Trap  for  Wash-Basins,  Bath- 
tubs, etc.  William  T.  Jebb,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Filed  March 
24.  1884. 

299,571.  Manufacture  of  Enameled  Brick.  Chas. 
Newton,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.     Filed  Nov.  6,  1883. 

299,391.  Brick  and  Tile  Machine.  John  Georges 
Stadler,  Kothenbach,  Bavaria,  Germany.  Filed  Jan  11, 
1884.     Patented  in  Germany  March    10,  1883,  No.  24,5(i4. 

299.605.  Water-Closet  Connection.  Henry  C. 
Weeden,  Boston,  Mass.     Filed  Jan.  12,  1884. 

299.606.  Flushing  Apparatus  for  Water-Closets, 
etc.  Henry  C.  Weeden,  Boston,  Mass.  Filed  Jan.  26, 
1881. 

Claim. — 1.  A  Flushing  Device  for  Water-Closkts, 
Urinals,  and  Similar  Structures,  consisting  of  a 
water-chamber  connected  witli  the  source  of  water-sup- 
ply, and  kept  normally  closed  by  the  pressure  of  said 
supply.  And  a  second  or  flushing  chamber  connected 
with  the  first,  and  also  with  the  closet  or  basin  to  be 
flushed,  and  means  whereby  the  passage  from  the  first 
chamber  into  the  second,  and  from  the  second  chamber 
to  the  closet  may  be  successively  opened  by  the  occupant 
of  the  closet. 

299,628.  Chimney-Cap.  Henry  Dickinson,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.     Filed  Jan.  28,  1884. 

299.660.  Gas-Burner.  Andrew  B.  Lipsey,  West  Ho- 
boken,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  William  Bell,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Filed  Nov.  18,  1882. 

299.661.  Pipe-Coupling.  William  Martin,  Tidioute. 
Pa.     Filed  Aug.  3,  1883. 

Claim. — 1.  A  Coupling  for  Pipes  and  Tubes,  con- 
sisting of  rings  loosely  secured  to  the  ends  of  the  sec- 
tions to  be  joined  or  coupled  together,  said  rings  being 
provided  with  a  hook  and  cam  thumb-nuts,  the  hooks  be- 
ing adapted  toengage  with  the  thump-nuts  of  the  adja- 
cent section,  and  the  sections  drawn  together  by  the  im- 
pingement of  the  thumb-nuts  against  the  inner  faces  of 
the  hooks. 

299,720.  Connection  for  Gas  Tubes.  Samuel  Barr, 
Providence,  R.  I.     Filed  May  28,  1883. 

299,740.  Automatic  Hot- Water  Regulator.  Wii- 
liam  S.  Clark  and  Edward  B.  Clark,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Filed  June  28,  1883. 

299,792.  Water-Closet  and  Preserving  the  Seals 
of  the  Traps  Thereof.  James  P.  Hyde,  New  York,  N. 
Y.    Filed  May  8,  1883. 

299,810.  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Stone.  Ber- 
nard Lande.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  of  one-half  to 
Samuel  B.  Weliington,  same  place.     Filed  May  3,  1884. 

299,827.  Pipe  and  Hose  Coupling.  Frederick  E. 
Mertens,  Erie,  Pa.     Filed  Nov.  2,  1883. 

299,888.  Water-Closet  Valve.  Peter  White,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.     Filed  June  19,  1883. 

299,903.  Conductor  for  Ashes,  Garbage,  etc. 
James  Berry,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  assignor  of  one-half  to 
William  I.  Williams,  same  place.     Filed  Jan.  14,  1884. 
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Second  Annual  Convention 


OF   THE 


National  Association  of  Master  Pliiors, 


HELD    AT 


BALTIMORE,   JUNE    25-27,  1884. 


BEFORE    THE    CONVENTION. 

Baltimore,  June  24,  1884. — [Special.] — Large  numbers  of  dele- 
gates gathered  in  this  city  to-day,  the  day  preceding  the  convention. 
They  were  very  pleasantly  received  by  the  members  of  the  Baltimore 
master  plumbers'  association,  with  headquarters  at  Standard  hall.  The 
purple  and  gold  badges  of  the  Baltimoreans  were  continually  flitting  in 
and  out  as  their  bearers  saw  that  each  and  every  arriving  delegate  was 
made  happy.  There  was  a  good  supply  of  cigars  and  cooling  beverages, 
the  latter  of  which  were  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  perspiring  northern 
men  in  a  vain  attempt  to  withstand  the  torrid  heat.  The  Chicago  dele- 
gation arrived  at  10  o'clock,  and  were  cordially  received  by  the  delegates 
previously  assembled.  Under  the  modest  leadership  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Young,  the  Chicago  men  were  thoroughly  introduced  and  made  wel- 
come. There  were  gathered  members  from  most  of  the  large  cities,  and 
the  pleasant  intercourse  augured  well  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the 
second  annual  session.  The  living  headquarters  are  at  the  well-known 
Eutaw  House,  which  can  comfortably  entertain  the  whole  convention  ; 
most  of  the  delegates  do  stop  there.  The  New  York  delegation  is  sadly 
broken  up  on  account  of  the  strike  and  lock-out  which  is  on  there.  Mr. 
Macdonald,  the  chairman  of  the  delegation,  said  he  did  not  have  a  man 
in  his  shop.  The  New  York  delegation,  as  finally  made  up,  was  to  con- 
sist of  these  gentlemen  :  J.  A.  Macdonald,  chairman  ;  S.  Clark,  treas- 
urer ;  Alexander  Low,  secretary;  N.  G.  Geraty,  John  Mitchell,  John 
Tuomey,  G.  D.  Scott,  T.  J.  Byrne,  Abraham  Mead,  Edward  Murphy, 
John  Renehan,  Geo.  B.  Brown,  I.  O.  Shumway,  J.  J.  Sullivan,  Wm. 
Young,  E.  B.  Cunningham,  E.  J.  Brady,  Ed.  J.  O'Connor,  Wm.  H. 
Richards,  A.  L.  Whitelaw,  Timothy  Sullivan,  Caldwell  Fraser,  John  F. 
Muir,  Wm.  H.  Quick  and  R.  W.  Ward,  with  twelve  alternates.  The 
strike  so  interfered  with  their  business  that  nine  of  the  above  mentioned 
had  not  shown  up,  late  to-day,  but  it  was  expected  that  some  would 
come,  and  that  the  chairman  would  be  able  to  present  a  complete  dele- 
gation. 

The  Cincinnati  delegation  is  under  the  leadership  of  James  Allison, 
and  this  is  the  second  convention  he  has  attended  this  summer.  The 
other,  the  republican  national  convention,  was  not  so  important  to  the 
trade  to  which  Mr.  Allison  belongs,  as  is  the  present  one,  but  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  was  quite  as  busy  at  Chicago  as  here. 

Philadelphia  comes  represented  by  these  gentlemen  :  F.  P.  Brown, 
A.  G.  Bond,  Geo.  T.  Gabell,  Harry  Coffin,  J.  E.  Eganson,  Wm.  Hark- 
ness,  A.  M.  Hicks,  J.  A.  Heffron,  J.  H.  Lyons,  Wm.  McCoach.J.  S. 
McGinley,  W.  W.  Mentzinger,  W.  L.  Owens,  Enoch  Remick,  J.  J. 
Weaver,  Wm.  M.  Wright  and  Geo.  F.  Uber. 

Mr.  Abraham  Mead  has  parlor  224  at  Barnum's  hotel,  where  he 
receives  his  many  friends  very  pleasantly. 

The  Cincinnati  association  sends  these  gentlemen  as  a  delegation, 
and  the  most  enjoyable  thing  they  find  in  Baltimore,  which  they  have 
not  at  home,  is  the  cool  breeze  from  the  bay :  James  Allison,  James 
Semple,  Oliver  Schlemmer,  James  Gibson,  Richard  Murphy,  Thos.  Mc- 
Neil and  Steven  Nolan. 

The  city  of  Brooklyn  sent  a  team  composed  of  these  gentlemen  : 
James  W.  Birkett,  chairman  ;  James  McNulty,  Barnard  Reid,  M.  J. 
Lyons,  George  Cummings,  Geo.  Lewis,  Thomas  Hudson,  O.  O.  Lawkins, 
Samuel  Bowes,  Martin  Fallon,  Joe  Zoll,  J.  J.  Powers. 

Columbus  sent  William  Halley,  Geo.  A.  Klie  and  E.  A.  Futerer. 

The  Chicago  delegation,  as  registered,  consists  of  James  J.  Clark, 
S.  J.  McGraw,  Patrick  Nacey,  Jas.  H.  Roche,  J.  J.  Wade,  J.  J.  Hamblin, 
Andrew  Young,  Thos.  C.  Boyd,  Elias  C.  Brown,  Wm.  Sims,  J.  Webber, 
Wm.  Gay,  Jas,  McGinley,  John  Sanders,  E.  Baggot  and  Alex.  W. 
Murray. 


Washington's  delegation  is  headed  by  E.  J.  Hannan,  coupled  with 
James  Regan,  James  Nolan  and  T„  Fritz. 

St.  Paul  was    represented    by  J.  J.  Dunnigan,  Harrisburg  by  F.  J. 
Boemer  and  J.  H.  Lutz,  and  Norfolk  by  Major  W.  H.  Foster  and  W 
B.  Davis. 

Other  delegates  are  as  follows  : 

Wilmington,  Del. — Alfred  Gawthrop  and  Joseph  H.Jones. 

Kansas  City — Ephraim  Doherty  and  J.  L.  Ryle. 

Des  Moines — John  E.  Allen,  delegate-at-large  from  Iowa. 

Pittsburgh — I.  K.  Becker,  J.  G.  Weldon,  James  Anderson,  John  P. 
Reinecke,  S.  W.  Hare  and  Wm.  Victory. 

Indianapolis — Geo.  W.  Keyser  and  C.  Aneshaensel,  jr. 

St.  Louis — W.  PI.  Graham,  Joseph  P.  Gallagher,  Patrick  Madden, 
Jere  Sheehan  and  D.J.  Collins. 

Hudson  Co.,  N.  J. — Jas.  F.  Blackshaw,  Jos.  Zumbusch,  J.  H.  Knif- 
fin,  A.  A.  Donnelley  and  M.  P.  Moran. 

Boston — Isaac  Riley,  James  Tucker,  James  F.  Davlin,  John  H. 
Stevens,  Wm.  H.  French,  Henry  Hussey,  Daniel  G.  Finerty. 

Detroit — T.  P.  Tuite  and  Samuel  Wayson. 

New  Haven — Jos.  N.  Bulkley  and  Wm.  Keane. 

Baltimore — John  A.  Wilson,  chairman,  John  Trainor,  John  W. 
Bechtel,  T.  T.  Barry,  John  F.  DeWyer,  H.  C.  Bowman,  John  F.  Doo- 
ley,  Wm.  R.  Brodie  and  D.  B.  Foster. 

Cleveland — Mr.  Burroughs,  John  Robb,  of  Akron;  Peter  Desnoyes, 
and  J.  J.  Smith. 

Louisville — M.  J.  Duffy  and  Christopher  O'Connor. 

Providence — Thomas  Phillips,  George  R.  Phillips,  E.  Frank  Carey 
and  Patrick  Tierney. 

Harrisburg — F.  J.  Boehmer  and  J.  H.  Lutz. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. — JohnS.  Trimble. 

Dayton,  O. — Charles  H.  Ware  and  L.  B.  Cross. 

Late  arrivals  increased  the  number  of  delegates  to  145. 


WEDNESDAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

THE    OPENING. 

Baltimore,  June  25,  1884. — [Special.]— The  second  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  master  plumbers  of  the  United  States  was  called  to  order 
this  morning  at  10  o'clock,  by  Col.  Geo.  D.  Scott,  of  New  York,  presi- 
dent. The  meeting  was  held  in  Corinthian  hall,  in  the  masonic  temple. 
The  different  delegations  were  arranged  as  follows  :  On  the  right  of  the 
hall,  and  beginning  at  the  platform,  came  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  New  Haven,  Norfolk,  Louisville,  Washington  and  Baltimore. 
New  York  occupied  a  position  on  the  right  side  of  the  president's  plat- 
form. On  the  left  side  were  arranged,  in  the  same  order,  Brooklyn,  Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati,  Hudson  Co.  N.  J.,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Indianap- 
olis, Philadelphia,  Kansas  City,  Wilmington  and  Providence.  The  left 
of  the  president's  platform  was  occupied  by  the  representatives  of  the 
sanitary  and  local  press. 

At  10:30,  after  a  short  recess,  Col.  Scott  again  called  the  convention 
to  order,  and  Mr.  James  W.  Birkett  moved  that  the  chairman  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  on  credentials.  Mr.  T.  C.  Boyd,  of  Chicago,  moved, 
as  an  amendment,  that  each  delegation,  composed  of  five  members,  ap- 
point one  of  their  delegation  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  creden- 
tials. The  motion  was  passed,  but  was  afterward  reconsidered,  and 
each  delegation  present  allowed  a  member  on  the  committee.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  committee  as  announced  by  the  chairmen  of  the  delega- 
tions :  Daniel  G.  Finerty,  Boston  ;  T.  C.  Boyd,  Chicago  ;  Geo.  R,  Phil, 
lips,  Providence  ;  J.  J.  Smith,  Cleveland  ;  Sam'l  Wayson,  Detroit  ;  J.  H. 
Bulkley,  New  Haven;  Maj.  Wm.  Foster,  Norfolk;  J.  W.  Birkett, 
Brooklyn;  Wm.  Halley,  Columbus;  Thos.  McNeil,  Cincinnati;  Jas. 
Kniffin,  Hudson  Co. ;  J.  P.  Gallagher,  St.  Louis;  Jas.  D.  Weldon,  Pitts- 
burgh ;  Geo.  W.  Keyser,  Indianapolis;  Albert  M.  Hicks,  Philadelphia; 
Jos.  H.  Jones,  Wilmington  ;  J.  L.  Ryle,  Kansas  City  ;  Jas.  A.  McDon- 
ald, New  York  ;  Edward  J.  Hannan,  Washington  ;  John  W.  Bechtel, 
Baltimore;  M.  J.  Duffy,  Louisville;  James  H.  Lutz,  Harrisburg;  J.  J. 
Dunnigan,  St.  Paul;  L.  D.  Cross,  Dayton,  O. ;  John  E.  Allen,  Des 
Moines. 

A  letter  from  the  Milwaukee  association  was  read,  asking  that  a 
proxy  be  appointed  for  their  association.  It  was  decided  that  Milwau- 
kee could  be  represented  on  everything  else  beside  the  committee  on 
credentials,  and  a  proxy  would  be  appointed.     An  adjournment  was  then 
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taken  for  one  half  an  hour  to  allow  the  committee  on  credentials  time  to 
report. 

In  calling  the  names  of  the  committee  on  credentials,  the  names  of 
those  who  were  delegates  to  the  last  convention  were  greeted  with 
rounds  of  applause. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  12:35,  an(i  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  credentials  was  made  by  Major  W.  II.  Foster,  showing 
141  delegates,  representing  cities  from  all  portions  of  the  country.  The 
report  was  read  by  the  secretary.  The  list  is  given  elsewhere  in  The 
Sanitary  News.  After  the  correction  of  several  names  the  report  was 
re-read.  James  Heatherton  gave  notice  that  he  claimed  a  seat  as  a  del- 
egate from  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  he  had  filed  his  protest  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  with  the  secretary  of  the  convention.  The 
protest  of  James  Heatherton  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  credentials. 
A  motion  was  then  made  to  accept  the  report  of  the  commit  tee  on  creden- 
tials, and  the  committee  continued.  A  discussion  was  then  had  as  to 
the  propriety  of  delaying  action  on  the  protest.  An  amendment  was  of- 
fered to  the  motion  so  as  to  have  three  members,  one  of  which  should  be 
the  former  chairman.  Major  Foster  declined  to  serve  on  a  committee  of 
three.  The  chair  ruled  that  the  protest  was  unfinished  business,  and 
should  be  referred  to  the  original  committee.  Mr.  Alex.  Low,  of  New 
York,  then  made  a  request  that  delegates  who  had  come  without  paying 
their  per  capita  tax  be  admitted  as  alternates.  The  previous  question 
was  ordered,  and  the  motion  to  refer  the  report  to  the  committee  on  cre- 
dentials was  passed.  Later  in  the  day  the  committee  renewed  their  re- 
port, without  change,  and  it  was  accepted,  after  some  discussion.  Col. 
Scott  then  declared  the  convention  ready  to  proceed  to  business  and 
made  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  convention. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 

Alexander  Low  spoke  of  the  committee  on  constitution  and  by-laws 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Boyd,  Griffith  and  Hamblin,  of  Chicago,  and  on 
his  motion  T.  C.  Boyd  reported  the  action  of  the  committee,  and  read 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  association  as  they  had  been  ap- 
proved by  each  local  association  during  the  past  year.  The  reading  was 
loudly  applauded.  Alexander  Low  moved  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  by-laws  be  placed  on  file.  Mr.  Young,  of  Chicago,  moved  to 
amend  the  motion,  and  that  the  report  be  adopted  as  read.  Mr.  Birk- 
ett,  of  Brooklyn,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  amendment,  that  the  re- 
port be  acted  on  section  by  section.  Mr.  Cunningham  moved  as  a  sub- 
stitute that  the  report  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  five  for  re- 
vision and  correction.  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Providence,  rose  to  a  point  of 
order  that  the  report  had  never  been  received,  and  moved  that  it  be  re- 
ceived.  Mr.  Birkett  withdrew  his  amendment.  Mr.  McCoach,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, hoped  the  substitute  would  not  prevail,  and  thought  the  report 
was  complete  enough,  and  that  the  report  should  be  acted  on  section  by 
section.  Mr.  Cunningham  defended  his  substitute.  Mr.  Low  raised  a 
point  of  order  that  as  Mr.  Cunningham's  local  association  had  ratified, 
he  could  not  make  a  motion  against  it.  The  point  of  order  was  not  sup- 
ported. Mr.  Cunningham  then  finished  his  attack  on  the  report  of  the 
Chicago  committee.  Mr.  Boyd  defended  the  action  of  the  committee, 
and  Mr.  Low  withdrew  his  original  motion  in  favor  of  the  motion  made 
by  Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Duffy,  of  Louisville,  moved  that  the  whole  subject 
be  laid  on  the  table.  Mr.  Graham,  of  St.  Louis,  demanded  the  action 
of  the  convention  on  each  section.  Mr.  Mead,  of  New  York,  stated 
that  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  the  New  York  association,  and  be- 
lieved that  it  was  not  wise  to  make  an  effort  to  do  too  much,  as  the  report 
was  a  good  one,  and  hoped  that  the  report  would  be  adopted.  Mr.  Han- 
nan,  of  Washington,  agreed  with  Mr.  Mead.  Mr.  Weaver,  of  Philadel- 
phia, moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  constitution  be  read  section  by 
section,  and  if  no  objection  is  made,  that  it  be  adopted.  Mr. 
Byrne  made  a  protest  that  the  constitution  reported  was  not  fit  for  a  na- 
tional association.  Mr.  Wade,  of  Chicago,  stated  that  the  report  had 
been  before  every  local  association  in  the  country,  and  insisted  that  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Young  should  prevail.  Mr.  Byrne  then  asked  if,  under 
the  report,  there  was  any  gentleman  present  who  would  take  the  presi- 
dency ?  Mr.  Davlin  cautioned  that  the  convention  act  wisely,  and  not  in 
haste  or  bad  temper.  Mr.  McDonald,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Blackshaw,  of 
Jersey  City,  Mr.  Low,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Baltimore,  ad- 
dressed the  convention.  The  previous  question  being  called  for,  the 
substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Cunningham  was  put  and  lost.  The  original 
question  was  demanded,  but  Mr.   Lyons  made  an  amendment  that  the 


amendments  offered  by  the  Brooklyn  association  should  be  acted  on  sep- 
arately. Mr.  Trainor,  of  Baltimore,  then  addressed  the  convention.  Mr. 
Murray,  of  Chicago,  urged  that  the  report  be  adopted,  and  that  amend- 
ments be  offered  to-morrow.  The  motion  to  take  the  report  up  and  con- 
sider it  section  by  section,  was  carried.  Mr.  McCoach  then  offered  a 
resolution  restricting  the  debate,  which,  after  amendment,  was    adopted. 

A  question  having  been  raised  as  to  the  whether  the  delegations 
should  cast  the  vole  for  the  whole  number  of  men  sent  from  their  asso- 
ciations, or  for  only  the  number  of  delegates  present,  the  president  de- 
cided that  each  delegation  should  cast  only  as  many  votes  as  there  were 
men  present. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  constitution  was  then  taken  up.  An 
effort  made  to  include  gas-fitters  in  the  association  was  defeated. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  as  adopted  are  as  follows  : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I — Constitution. — This  association  shall  be  known  as  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Master  Plumbers  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Art.  II— Objects. — The  association  Is  organized  for  sanitary,  commercial  and 
social  purposes,  and  has  for  its  special  objects  the  advaneement'of  the  trade  in 
all  the  latest  discoveries  of  science  appertaining  to  sanitary  laws;  to  promote  and 
combine  the  intelligence  and  influence  of  members  for  the  protection  of  the  trade 
against  imposition,  injustice  or  encroachments  upon  our  common  rights  and  interests; 
encouraging  inventions  and  improvements  in  sanitary  appliances;  fostering  an  inter- 
change of  thought,  and  eliciting  and  communicating  for  the  benefit  of  each  member 
the  best  talent  and  the  result  of  the  experience  and  ability  of  all;  to  promote  amicable 
relations  with  employes  on  the  basis  of  mutual  interest  and  equitable  justice  to  both 
journeyman  and  master  plumber;  to  encourage  national  and  state  legislation  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  interests  of  sanitary  laws;  to  secure  for  the  members  of  the  trade 
equitable  treatment  in  their  dealings  with  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  supplies;  to 
regulate  the  system  of  apprenticeship  and  employment,  so  as  to  prevent  as  far  as 
practicable  the  evils  growing  out  of  deficient  training  in  the  responsible  duties  of 
selecting,  arranging  and  fitting  up  of  materials  relating  to  the  hydraulic  and  sanitary 
conditions  of  dwellings,  public  and  private  institutions;  to  create  and  maintain  a  san- 
itary code  at  as  high  a  standard  as  the  progress  of  science,  chemical,  philosophical 
and  mechanical  knowledge  teaches;  and  we  agree  to  carry  forward  with  tireless  zeal 
the  great  work  to  which  the  above  language  relates. 

Art.  Ill—  Officers.— Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  first  vice-president 
at  large,  and  a  vice-president  from  each  state,  or  territory,  as  represented,  recording 
secretary,  treasurer,  corresponding  secretary,  financial  secretary,  auditing  committee 
of  three,  executive  committee  and  a  sergeant-at-arms.  The  executive  com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  the  president,  first  vice-president,  recording  secretary,  treas- 
urer and  five  delcgates-at-large  to  be  elected  by  the  national  association,  the  president 
of  the  national  association  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

Art.  TV— National  Convention.— The  national  convention  shall  consist  of  repre- 
sentatives from  local  associations,  who  on  the  first  meeting  in  May  of  each  year  shall 
elect  one  delegate  for  eacli  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  in  addition  to  the  president.who 
shall  be  a  delegate  by  virtue  of  his  office. 

Art.  X— National  Association.— The  officers  and  the  delegates  elected  by  the 
local  associations,  when  in  convention,  shall  constitute  the  national  association. 

Art.  VI— Questions  of  Debate—  Religious  and  political  questions  shall  be  utterly 
excluded  from  the  debates  and  other  exercises  of  this  association. 

Art.  VII— Election  of  Officers.— The  second  annual  election  of  officers  shall  take 
take  place  at  Baltimore,  Mil.,  June,  1884,  and  thereafter  in  June  of  each  year,  the 
term  of  office  to  begin  immediately  upon  the  election  to  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
office.  ' 

Art.  VIII — Appropriation  of  Moneys. — The  appropriation  of  all  moneys  to  be 
made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Abt.  IX —  Quorum — A  constitutional  quorum  of  the  association  shall  consist  of 
fifty  members  in  good  standing. 

Art.  X— Manner  of  Election.— The  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  and  each 
officer  elected  must  have  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 

Art.  XI—  Government.— The  association  shall  be  governed  by  the  parliamentary 
law  laid  down  in  Cushing's  Manual,  when  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  constitution 
and  by-laws. 

Art.  XIl—Ame?ulments  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws.— All  amendments  to 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  shall  be  proposed  in  writing  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association,  and  two-thirds  majority  shall  be  required  for  their  adoption. 

Art.  XIII — Local  Associations  in  Arrears. — Local  associations  in  arrears  with 
their  dues  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  national  association  annually  as  in  its  wisdom 
may  seem  best. 

Art.  XIV— Local  Organizations.— k\\  local  associations  ofthe  different  states  and 
territories  when  organized  will  at  once  notify  the  corresponding  secretary  of  this 
association,  giving  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  new  organization. 

Art.  XV— Duties  of  Officers.  -The  duties  of  the  officers  of  this  association  shall 
be  the  same  as  in  all  civic  societies,  unless  otherwise  specified  in  the  constitution  or  by- 
laws; the  first  vice-president  at  large  taking  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  president; 
and  should  both  these  officers  be  absent,  the  officer  next  in  the  order  of  mention  in  the 
constitution  will  call  the  association  to  order,  and  the  members  shall  electa  temporary 
chairman. 

Art.  XVI— Duties  of  Local  Associations.— All  local  organizations  shall  be  subor- 
dinate to  the  national  association,  and  shall  obey  this  constitution  and  by-laws. 

BY-LAWS. 

Article  I— Duties  of  officers.— T\\e  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
association  and  the  executive  committee,  sign  all  papers  issued  by  the  association  and 
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be  the  chief  executive  officer.  Tho  first  vice-president  shall  have  the  same  duties 
and  authority  In  the  ahsencc,  disability  or  death  of  the  president. 

Art.  II — Recording  Secretary. — The  recording  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  association,  shall  notify  members  of  committees  of  their  elec- 
tion or  appointment,  keep  a  roll  of  the  members,  and  issue  notices  of  all  meetings  of 
t  lio  association. 

Akt.  Ill — Corresponding  Secretary. — Tho  corresponding  secretary  shall  conduct 
the  correspondence  of  the  association. 

Art.  IV — Financial  Secretary. — The  financial  secretary  shall  keep  the  accounts 
of  the  association.  He  shall  receive  all  moneys  paid  to  the  association,  and  shall 
immediately  turn  them  over  to  the  treasurer,  taking  his  receipt  for  the  same. 

Art.  V — Treasurer. — The  treasurer  shall  receive  from  the  financial  secretary  all 
funds  paid  to  the  association,  and  by  order  of  the  executive  committee,  attested  by 
the  president  and  financial  secretary,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  association, 
disburse  the  same  when  necessary;  his  accounts  and  books  shall  at  all  times  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  executive  committee,  also  to  the  president,  first  vice-presi- 
dent at  large,  auditing  committee  and  recording  secretary,  to  each  of  whom  he  shall 
make  quarterly  reports,  in  writing,  of  the  moneys  received  and  paid  out,  and  of  the 
moneys  on  hand;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  he  shall,  in  writing, 
make  a  full  report  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  of  the  money  on  hand, 
bringing  his  original  books  and  vouchers  to  the  annual  meeting;  he  shall  give  bonds 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  in  a  sum  and  with  sureties  to  be  approve/l  by 
the  executive  committee,  president  and  recording  secretary.  The  financial  sceretary 
to  be  subject  to  all  the  obligations  of  this  article. 

Art.  VI — Executive  Committee. — The  executive  committee  shall,  subject  to  the 
instructions  of  the  association,  control  and  manage  its  business  and  the  appropriation 
of  funds,  make  all  contracts  and  purchases  for  the  association,  but,  shall  have  no  power 
to  make  the  association  liable  for  any  debt  or  debts  to  an  amount  which  shall  exceed 
the  amount  of  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
without  the  express  authority  of  the  association;  and  for  the  better  execution  of 
their  powers  they  may  appoint  from  their  number  or  from  local  associations  such 
other  committees  as  occasion  may  require  and  to  them  may  seem  proper  for  carrying 
out  the  objects  of  the  association.  The  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  fill 
vacancies  in  said  committee. 

Art.  VII — Auditing  Committee. — There  shall  be  an  auditing  committee,  consist- 
ing of  three  members,  who  shall  audit  all  bills  and  the  accounts  of  tho  treasurer, 
and  present  their  report  at  each  annual  meeting;  the  president  shall  fill  vacancies  in 
their  number,  and  two  of  them  shall  be  a  quorum. 

Art.  VIII — State  Vice-Presidents. — The  vice-presidents  shall  consist  of  one  from 
each  state  or  territory  represented  in  the  national  association,  and  shall  have  full 
power  to  organize  local  associations  in  their  respective  states  and  look  after  all  local 
state  affairs;  each  shall  be  elected  by  his  state  delegation  or  delegations  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  national  association;  he  shall  have  power  to  call  a  state  or  territorial 
convention,  with  the  consent  of  the  executive  committee  if,  in  their  wisdom,  they 
think  it  advisable  and  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws; 
all  local  associations  and  state  or  territorial  conventions  to  be  subject  to  the  national 
constitution  and  by-laws. 

Art.  IX — Sergeant-at-Arms. — The  sergcant-at-arms  shall  guard  the  door,  see  that 
none  pass,  or  repass,  except  he  be  a  master  plumber  in  good  standing  and  duly  elected 
a  delegate  to  the  association;  he  shall  carry  all  messages  from  the  president  to  any  of 
the  other  officers. 

Art.  X — Standing  Committees. — Neglect  of  any  member  of  a  standing  committee 
to  attend  three  consecutive  meetings  shall  be  deemed  a  resignation,  unless  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  such  absence  shall  be  given  to  the  committee.  Committees  to 
have  power  to  fill  vacancies. 

Art.  XI — Credential  Committee.— The.  credential  committee  shall  consist  of  five 
members,  who  shall  examine  the  credentials  of  members,  and  report  to  the  association 
at  their  earliest  moment  after  receiving  the  list  of  delegates. 

Art.  XII — Sanitary  Committee. — The  sanitary  committee  shall  consist  of  one 
member  from  each  state  or  territorial  association,  represented  and  have  charge  of 
all  sanitary  matters  appertaining  to  the  trade;  he  shall  be  elected  by  the  state  delega- 
tion or  delegations. 

Art.  XIII — License  Committee. — The  license  committee  shall  consist  of  five 
members,  whose  duty  is  to  endeavor  to  regulate  the  license  system  for  the  benefit  of 
the  trade  at  large. 

Art.  XIV — Legislative  Committee. — The  legislative  committee  shall  consist  of  five 
members,  and  shall  have  charge  of  all  legal  and  legislative  matters. 

Art.  XV — Apprenticeship  Committee. — The  apprenticeship  committee  shall  con- 
sist of  three  members,  and  shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  apprentices. 

Art.  XVI — Conference  Committee. — The  conference  committee  shall  consist  of 
three  members,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  charge  of  all  matters  referred  to  them 
relating  to  local  associations. 

Art.  XVII — Essay  Committee. — The  committee  on  essays  shall  consist  of  five 
members,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  select  subjects  for  the  different  local  associations. 

Art.  XVIII. — Any  officer  of  this  association  may  be  removed  from  office  for  cause 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  at  the  annual  or  special  meeting  of  the  association,  and  an  elec- 
ion  to  fill  vacancy  to  take  place  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  association. 

Art.  XIX. — All  officers  and  chairmen  of  committe  s  shall  report  in  writing  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  association.  All  books,  documents  and  reports  of  chairmen  of 
committees  shall  be  the  property  of  this  association. 

Art.  XX. — All  articles  or  amendments  to  the  by-laws  shall  be  proposed  in  writing 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  and  two-thirds  majority  shall  be  required 
for  their  adoption. 

RULES   OF   ORDER. 

Rule  1.  The  association  shall  assemble  June  ,  of  every  year,  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  association,  for  the  transaction  of  its  business. 

Rule  2.  At  the  time  appointed  for  tho  meeting  the  president  shall  take  the  chair 
and  call  the  meeting  to  order;  the  association   shall  then   proceed  to  business,  from 


day  to  day  in  the  following  order:  1.  Appointment  of  the  credential  committee,  their 
report  and  action  thereon;  2.  Roll  call;  3.  Reading  of  the  minutes  previous  to  ad- 
journment; 4.  Reports  of  select  committees;  5.  Reports  of  standing  committees; 
6.  Reports  of  the  retiring  officers;  7.  Election  of  officers;  8.  Election  or  appointment  of 
committees;  9.  Unfinished  business  of  preceding  meeting;  10.  Miscellaneous  reso- 
lutions, motions,  etc. ;    11.  Reading  of  communications;    12.  New  business 

Rule  1.  Any  member  wishing  to  speak  shall  arise  from  his  seat  and  address  the 
chair,  but  shall  not  proceed  with  his  remarks  until  he  shall  have  been  recognized  and 
named  by  the  presiding  officer. 

Rule  2.  When  two  or  more  members  arise  at  the  same  time  the  president  shall 
name  the  one  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Rule  3.  While  a  member  is  speaking  no  member  shall  hold  any  private  discus- 
sion or  pass  between  the  speaker  and  the  chair. 

Rule  4.  A  member  called  to  order  by  the  chair  shall  immediately  sit  down,  un- 
less allowed  to  explain.  If  there  be  no  appeal,  the  decision  of  the  chair  shall  be  con- 
clusive; but  if  the  member  appeals,  the  association  shall  decide  without  debate, 
excepting  a  statement  of  the  point  by  the  appellant  and  a  statement  of  the  grounds 
of  the  ruling  by  the  chair. 

Rule  5.  No  member  shall  leave  the  room  while  the  business  of  the  association 
is  being  transacted,  without  the  permission  of  the  president. 

The   adoption    of  this  constitution  and    by-laws    occupied    all  the 
afternoon  session,  and  the  convention  adjourned  until  9  a.  m.  Thursday. 


THURSDAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 
Baltimore,  June  26,  1884. — [Special] — The  convention  was  called 
to  order  this  morning  at  9:20  by  Col.  Scott.     The  essays  assigned  at  the 
last  convention  were  called   for  and  the  essay  from  Boston  was  read  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Low,  of  New  York,  by  request.     The  subject  was 

THE    PROPER    EDUCATION    OF    THE   PLUMBER. 

The  writer  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an  abundance 
of  matter  purporting  to  instruct  the  plumber  in  sanitary  matters,  most  of 
which  was  absolutely  worthless.  A  thorough  plumber  should  have  such 
an  insight  into  his  business  as  will  enable  him  to  discriminate  between 
progress  which  is  real  and  that  which  is  false.  The  time  has  passed 
when  the  jerry  builder  can  control  house  plumbing  and  make  the  plum- 
ber the  scapegoat.  One  important  step  in  the  education  of  the  plumber 
is  to  impress  him  with  the  idea  that  his  profession  stands  on  a  high 
plane.  Plumbers  should  ever  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  counsel  and 
suggestions  of  sanitarians, — not  the  men  who  ride  a  hobby-horse,  but 
those  whose  study  and  experience  make  them  capable  of  talking  and 
writing  understandingly  upon  sanitary  matters.  Plumbers  should  not 
allow  their  prejudice  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  their  trade. 
They  should  be  open  to  conviction  and  ready  at  all  times  to  receive 
instruction  and  learn  something  new.  No  plumber  can  keep  abreast  of 
his  trade  if  he  educates  his  hand  alone.  A  knowledge  of  joint-wiping 
and  trap,  and  pipe-fixing  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not  of  much 
avail  apart  from  a  knowledge  of  sanitation  in  plumbing.  The  principles 
of  hygiene  and  hydraulics  are  of  the  first  importance. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  plumber  is  sometimes  compelled  to 
render  a  large  bill  for  which  there  is  little  in  sight  to  show.  He  may 
have  purified  air  which  was  previously  foul,  and  he  may  have  recon- 
structed the  entire  system  of  the  drainage  of  a  dwelling,  but  the  air  is 
not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  so  he  often  fails  to  get  proper  credit  for 
his  work.  But  while  the  plumber  labors  under  disadvantages  such  as 
these  he  should  never  allow  his  work  to  be  slighted  in  order  that  his 
patron's  bill  may  be  smaller.  It  is  even  a  slower  step  to  educate  the 
public  to  the  value  of  sanitary  plumbing  than  it  is  the  plumber  himself. 
If  plumbers  are  persistent,  however,  not  in  making  out  big  bills,  but  in 
insisting  upon  doing  work  in  a  thorough,  systematic  way,  and  upon  sani- 
tary principles,  in  the  course  of  time  the  public  cannot  but  be  convinced 
that  it  is  false  economy  to  carry  out  any  system  which  is  lacking  in 
thoroughness  simply  to  save  a  few  paltry  dollars  to  his  customer. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  architects  are  turning  their  attention 
to  the  subject  of  house  sanitation.  The  architect  should  work  with  the 
plumber  and  not  against  him,  if  good  results  in  obtaining  pure  air,  good 
ventilation  and  sufficient  light  are  desired.  An  architect  who  would 
violate  every  rule  looking  to  the  proper  ventilation  of  a  building  places 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  plumber,  while  one  who  conforms  to  the  regu- 
lations governing  the  admission  of  pure  air  and  the  escape  of  vile  odors, 
contributes,  with  the  plumber,  to  the  adjuncts  of  a  healthy  home. 

The  essay  from  the  Philadelphia  association  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Weaver,  of  that  city,  on  the  subject  of 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION. 

The  benefits  derived  by  the  national   organization,  during   *he  past 
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year,  were  recounted,  and  the  plumbers  throughout  the  country  were 
exhorted  to  stand  firmly  together. 

ARCHITECTS    IN    Til  KIR     RELATION   TO    PLUMBERS, 

was  the  subject  of  an  essay  presented  by  Mr.  James  Allison,  of  Cincin- 
nati, in  behalf  of  his  association,  and  read  by  Mr.  Low,  of  New  York. 
[This  valuable  paper  will  be  published  in  The  Sanitary  News  here- 
after.—Ed.] 

Mr.  Allison's  paper  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  the  author 
compelled  to  rise  and  receive  the  cheers  of  the  convention. 

OTHER    PAPERS. 

The  association  of  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J.,  reported  a  short  essay  on  the 
purity  of  metals  as  affecting  the  plumber,  which  dealt  mainly  with  the 
danger  of  lead  poisoning  from  the  free  handling  of  that  metal  in  the 
labor  of  the  plumber. 

The  essay  from  Baltimore  was  read  by  Mr.  Low,  by  request, 
on  the  "  Unification  of  the  Craft." 

The  essay  from  Chicago  was  presented  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Murray,  the 
subject  being 

THE   SANITATION   OF   CITIES. 

[The  pressure  on  the  columns  of  this  issue  necessitates  deferring  the 
publication  of  this  valuable  paper  until  the  next  number. — Ed.] 

Mr.  E.  J.  Hannan,  of  the  Washington  association,  read  a  pa- 
per on 

NATIONAL   LEGISLATION   AND    HOW    IT   MAY   BE   OBTAINED. 

The  author  suggested  that  congress  be  petitioned  to  authorize  the 
appointment  of  a  board  of  experts  to  prepare  a  sanitary  code  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  all  public  buildings  throughout  the  states, 
the  board  to  be  composed  of  practical  men,  a  penalty  being  provided  for 
enforcing  it.  This  board  should  be  empowered  to  issue  licenses  to  all 
persons  applying  to  carry  on  the  business  of  plumbing  in  the  District, 
or  to  superintend  the  plumbing  of  any  public  building.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  bill  providing  for 
these  enactments,  to  be  presented,  with  a  petition,  to  the  next  congress, 
all  delegates  to  this  convention  to  use  their  influence  with  their  con- 
gressmen in  behalf  of  the  bill. 

The  delegation  from  St.  Louis  presented  an  essay  on  "  The  Rela- 
tions of  Householders  to  Plumbers,"  which  was  followed  by  a  report 
from  the  Brooklyn  association  on 

OUR    RELATIONS   TO   WHOLESALE   DEALERS. 

The  paper  deprecated  any  hostility  between  the  wholesale  and 
retail  trade,  as  the  interests  of  all,  including  the  manufacturer,  were 
identical.  The  plumber  sustains  the  same  relation  to  the  manufacturer 
and  dealer  as  the  retailer  in  any  other  line  of  business  does,  and  should 
receive  his  measure  of  protection  in  the  matter  of  discounts  and  other 
trade  usages.  It  does  not  follow,  because  the  architect  and  builder  may 
offer  facilities  for  a  certain  amount  of  trade,  independent,  in  a  certain 
sense,  of  the  plumber,  that  the  plumber  is  to  be  ignored.  The  manu- 
facturers must  still  bear  in  mind  that  they  are,  in  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
dependent  upon  the  plumber  for  an  endorsement  of  their  goods  which 
will  secure  their  sale.  It  would  be  proper  for  plumbers  to  retaliate  by 
transferring  their  endorsement  to  the  goods  of  those  manufacturers  who 
were  disposed  to  act  fairly.  Mutual  interest  settles  the  question  of  the 
true  relation  between  manufacturer,  dealer  and  plumber.  . 

These  essays  were  received  with  the  most  hearty  approval  and  loud 
continued  applause,  and  a  resolution  of  thanks  was  offered  and  enthusi- 
astically passed. 

Mr.  Wade,  offered  a  resolution,  for  the  Chicago  delegation,  which 
made  an  amendment  to  the  present  act  of  congress,  approved  Jan.  25, 
1881,  substantially  as  follows: 

There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
one  inspector  of  plumbing  and  two  assistant  inspectors,  who  shall  be  thoroughly  prac- 
tical plumbers,  who,  before  having  been  appointed  shall  pass  an  examination  before  a 
committee,  said  committee  consisting  of  one  member  of  the  master  plumbers'  associa- 
tion of  the  District,  one  member  of  the  journeyman  plumbers'  union,  and  one  sanitary 
engineer  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  District  ;  and  that  no  person  shall  be 
registered  to  carry  on  the  plumbing  business  before  having  passed  an  examination  by 
the  above  committee  ;  also,  that  the  salary  of  the  inspector  shall  be  $2,000  per  annum, 
and  the  salary  of  the  assistants  to  be  $1,200  per  annum  each. 

THE   REPORT    OF   THE    EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

was  then  read  as  follows : 

The  term  for  which  the  officers  and  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  national  association  of  master  plumbers  of  the  United 
States  were  elected  having  drawn  to  a  close  it  becomes  their  duty,  in 


conformity  with  recognized  usage  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the 
following  summary  and  review  of  their  work  during  the  first  year  of 
their  existence. 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  convention,  on  receipt  of  the 
minutes  of  that  and  the  national  association,  the  committee  met  for  or- 
ganization on  July  24.  Mr.  J.  W.  Birkett  was  appointed  proxy  for  Mr. 
A.  Young,  of  Chicago,  the  first  vice  president,  whose  distance  from  New 
York  precluded  him  from  participating  in  person.  Later  on,  Mr.  Bir- 
kett was  elected  a  member  of  the  committee  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  A.  Mead,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  James  Pear- 
son was  unanimously  elected  Mr.  Young's  proxy  in  place  of  Mr.  Birkett. 
These  were  the  only  changes  made  in  the  committee  during  the  year, 
and  they  occurred  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  labors,  and  within  five 
weeks  of  the  adjournment  of  the  convention.  At  the  same  time  the  sec- 
retary was  authorized  to  employ  necessary  assistance  to  compile  and 
complete  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  and  national  association,  and 
incur  the  necessary  expense  for  the  printing  and  proper  distribution  of 
the  same. 

Among  the  more  prominent  duties  assumed  by  the  committee,  the 
following  may  be  briefly  enumerated  :  (1)  The  furtherance  and  estab- 
lishment of  legitimate  bases  of  trade  protection,  as  between  the  plumber, 
the  manufacturer,  and  dealer  and  the  consumer.  (2)  The  increase  and 
encouragement,  of  associations  of  master  plumbers  in  every  practicable 
way  throughout  the  United  States.  (3)  The  maintenance  of  the  authority 
and  integrity  of  the  national  association,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  fulfill  its 
appointed  work  in  a  complete  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Under  the  first  head,  trade  protection,  it  may  be  observed  that 
measures  were  adopted  at  our  earlier  meetings  to  bring  about  a  confer- 
ence between  the  committee  and  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  plum- 
bers' materials  of  New  York  city  alone.  It  was  deemed  impracticable 
to  take  a  wider  range  than  this,  for  obvious  reasons.  The  executive 
committee  are  desirous  of  recording  approval  of  the  evident  desire  for 
making  reasonable  concessions,  and  introducing  the  needed  reforms  in 
the  plumbing  business,  with  which  they  were  met  by  a  similar  committee 
appointed  by  the  manufacturers  and  dealers.  This  committee  repre- 
sented every  branch  of  manufactured  goods  used  in  the  plumbing  busi- 
ness, and  was  chosen  with  great  care.  A  series  of  propositions  were 
submitted,  covering  the  points  considered  of  importance,  and  were  the 
result  of  careful  advisement  from  various  sources.  The  manufacturers' 
committee  considered  them,  however,  too  sweeping,  and  tending  to 
defeat  themselves,  by,  as  it  were,  alienating  public  opinion  and  provoking 
hostile  measures,  and  substituted  the  following :  "  After  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  circular  relating  to  '  matter  of  protection'  and  submitted 
to  us  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  national  association  of  master 
plumbers,  the  following  Was  unanimously  adopted  :  That,  after  due  con- 
sideration, we,  the  committee  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  plumbing 
material,  do  not  think  it  best  for  the  interests  of  the  plumbing  trade 
generally  that  any  rigid  or  specific  agreement  should  be  entered  into, 
whereby  the  plumbing  trade  is  to  be  afforded  special  protection  and  the 
general  public  excluded  from  inquiry  or  interest  in  the  goods  made  or 
sold  by  us.  Furthermore,  while  this  is  our  judgment,  we,  at  the  same 
time,  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  our  interests  are  mutual.  We  are 
always  willing  to  treat  the  plumber  fairly,  and  supply  him  on  terms  that 
are  distinctly  '  trade  '  as  compared  with  the  prices  charged  consumers, 
and  in  substitution  of  articles  1,  2  and  3  of  the  proposition,  we  agree  to 
the  following :  That  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  plumbing  materials 
henceforth  shall  not  sell  to  others  than  plumbers  regularly  engaged  in 
the  business,  public  institutions,  corporations  and  parties  employing 
their  own  plumbers,  except  at  a  reasonable  advance  on  the  wholesale 
price  to  plumbers,  and  that  no  manufacturer  or  dealer  shall  estimate  on 
plans  or  specifications,  or  give  lump  prices  for  goods  to  any  person 
whether  engaged  in  the  business  or  not.  Having  carefully  digested  your 
circular,  the  publicity  given  to  it  through  the  daily  press  and  otherwise, 
which  we  believe  to  be  detrimental  to  your  interests  and  also  to  our- 
selves— being  too  closely  allied  to  you — we  would  most  respectfully 
suggest  that  for  the  good  of  the  trade  and  in  the  interests  of  harmony, 
that  when  a  complaint  is  made  against  any  dealer,  it  should  be  thor- 
oughly investigated  by  such  committee  as  you  may  appoint,  and  where 
it  is  found  to  be  true,  you  can  bring  it  up  before  your  association,  and 
the  remedy  for  which  will  clearly  suggest  itself  to  you  and  be  in  your 
hands.  (Signed).  John  Reed,  chairman  of  committee  (for  J.  L.  Mott 
Iron  Work),  Fred.  Adee,  John  D.  Fraser  (for  Abendroth  Bros.)  Henry 
Steiger,  Geo.  A.  Wood  (for  Waefeler  &  Wood),  George  Lane  (for  Mayor 
&  Lane),  E.  B.  Woods  (for  Colville  Lead  Manufacturing  Co.),  Henry 
Huber,  Samuel  F.  Sniffin  (for  Meyer,  Sniffin  &  Co.)" 

This  agreement  was  discussed  at  much  length  by  the  executive 
committee  aided  by  some  influential  members  of  the  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, Hudson  Co.,  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  associations,  with  the  committee  of 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers.  In  order  to  preserve  in  accurate  form 
the  line  of  argument  followed  in  this  discussion,  a  stenographic  report 
was  taken  and  will  accompany  this  document.  The  agreement  was 
eventually  accepted  as  a  basis  on  which  to  work  until  more  definite  and 
comprehensive  arrangements  could  be  made  by  local  associations  for 
themselves,  not  being  regarded  by  any  means  in  itself  as  a  finality.  It 
was  distinctly  recognized  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  wide-spread 
and  complex  conditions  under  which  the  numerous  associations  existed, 
nothing  definite  could  or  ought  to  be  laid  down  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
deemed  expedient  to  accept  it  as  a  starting  point,  subject  to  the  safe- 
guards contained  in  the  final  clause  of  the  agreement.  This  clause  em- 
phasises unmistakably   the  method  by  which   plumbers   can    solve    the 
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problem  of  remedying  their  grievances,  and,  carried  to  its  logical  result, 
renders  them  complete  masters  of  the  situation.  A  forcible  illustration 
of  its  efficacy  in  a  particular  instance  may  be  cited  in  which  the  New 
York  association  had  occasion  to  test  the  value  of  the  "  agreement," 
because  of  its  violation  by  one  of  the  parties  to  it.  Although  this  associ- 
ation had  not  as  yet  secured  an  arrangement  whereby  its  local  interests 
would  be  protected,  it  availed  itself  of  the  agreement  alluded  to,  and 
with  iis  aid  and  the  discretion  invested  in  it  by  the  words,  "  the  remedy  for 
which  will  suggest  itself  and  be  in  your  own  hands,"  it  succeeded  in 
compelling  one  of  the  most  powerful  houses  in  the  country  to  recede 
from  its  indefensible  position,  and  request  a  reinstatement  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  master  plumbers  of  New  York  city.  It  is  a  perfectly  valid 
inference,  then,  that  any  association,  sustained  by  the  national  associa- 
tion through  its  affiliations,  can  compel  an  honest  compliance  with  stipu- 
lations fairly  entered  into  by  the  parties  who  make  and  furnish  their 
material.  Several  associations,  availing  themselves  of  the  action  and 
advice  of  the  executive  committee,  and  some  in  advance,  wisely  took 
advantage  of  the  temperof  the  time,  and  the  long-wished  for  opportunity. 
The  St.  Louis  association  deserves  the  credit  of  being  one  of  the  first — if 
not  the  first, — which  manfully  asserted  its  rights  as  representative  busi- 
ness men,  and  introduced  a  radical  innovation  in  the  doubtful,  though 
time-honored,  customs  in  vogue  among  dealers  of  furnishing  materials  to 
purchasers  indiscriminately,  regardless  of  their  obligations  to  their  prin- 
cipal customers.  This  will  no  doubt  be  related  by  the  vice-president  of 
Missouri  in  his  report,  and  we  shall  not  therefore  anticipate  its  nature. 
Many  other  associations,  the  Brooklyn,  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  etc.,  have  made  arrangements,  differing  in  detail,  but 
satisfactory  to  them  in  being  adapted  to  their  special  requirements.  The 
fact,  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  committee  extends,  is  quite  obvious 
that,  in  no  instance,  has  an  association,  which  has  asserted  its  reasonable 
claims,  failed  in  acquiring  them,  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that 
this  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  strength  inseparable  from  so  many  asso- 
ciations working  in  unison. 

The  formation  and  development  of  local  associations  in  connection 
with  the  executive  committee  will  next  claim  your  attention.  Although 
it  was  intended  that  the  business  should  be  more  immediately  under  the 
direction  of  the  state  vice-presidents  elected  at  the  first  convention, 
or  appointed  since  by  the  president  of  the  national  association,  it  still 
received  from  the  executive  committee  all  the  consideration  its  limited 
time  and  resources  permitted.  The  publication  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  first  convention  and  the  national  association  was  largely  relied  on 
to  further  the  work,  as  it  contained  a  most  interesting  and  graphic 
account  of  a  new  departure  from  the  worn  and  hackneyed  ways  of  the 
past, — and  unfolded  possibilities  in  the  future  for  our  trade  that  we  all 
have  been  anxiously  looking  forward  to.  This  document  exhibited  the 
plumber  in  a  triple  relation,  as  he  stands  towards  the  public  as  his  cus- 
tomers, toward  the  manufacturer  and  supplier  of  his  material,  and 
towards  his  brethren  of  the  craft.  As  an  important  factor  in  modern 
life,  the  plumber  of  to-day  appears  in  a  different  light  from  what  popular 
estimation  and  a  censorious  press  would  make  him,  and  we  trust  that 
the  hour  is  not  far  distant  when  he  will  be  recognized  as  one  possessing 
a  higher  standing  in  popular  estimation  than  is  accorded  to  him.  Our 
proceedings  were  therefore  distributed  widely  and  freely,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
with  satisfactory  results,  to  the  various  associations,  who  were  or  had  be- 
come affiliated  with  the  national  association.  The  printed  matter  relat- 
ing to  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the  New  York  manufacturers  and 
dealers  was  also  sent  to  the  various  associations,  as  well  as  others  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  the  executive  committee.  In  order  to  bring 
the  national  association  more  closely  in  relation  with  the  local  branches, 
it  was  attempted  and,  in  many  instances,  with  success,  to  induce  the  lat- 
ter to  send  a  full  roll  of  officers  and  members,  and  afterward  forward 
a  monthly  report  of  the  progress  of  the  association,  with  such  details  or 
other  information  as  might  suggest  itself  to  the  secretary.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  efforts  made  in  this  direction  were  not  wholly  responded 
to.  Many  of  the  associations  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  matter, 
although  the  necessary  blanks  were  furnished.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  say  that  this  negligence  was  not  universal,  as  many  of  the  associ- 
ations forwarded  their  reports  with  regularity,  and  the  returns  form  quite 
an  interesting  record  of  their  history,  for  the  year  as  well  as  attesting 
their  loyalty  to  and  harmony  with  the  national  association.  A  large 
amount  of  correspondence  necessarily  accompanied  the  work  of  the 
executive  committee,  which  was  performed  as  best  it  could  be  under  the 
disadvantage  of  time  already  abundantly  preoccupied.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  suggest  that,  judging  from  the  experiences  of  the  year 
just  elapsed,  the  duties  of  secretary  of  an  association  of  such  magnitude 
should  be  discharged  by  one  whose  whole  time  and  undivided  attention 
can  be  devoted  to  it.  This  is  impressed  on  us  by  the  reiterated  tenor 
of  numerous  letters  inculcating  the  fact,  while  asking  for  advice  and 
direction,  and  the  opinion  seems  to  be  prevalent  that  no  reasonable 
expense  should  be  spared  to  insure  the  vigorous  and  sustained  action  of 
the  executive  committee  through  its  officers. 

In  approaching  the  third  part  of  this  report,  the  upholding  of  the 
authority  and  integrity  of  the  national  association,  a  subject  presents 
itself,  which,  through  want  of  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  questions, 
led  to  wide-spread  and  very  contradictory  comment.  Through  the 
desire  of  the  executive  committee  to  avoid  anything  calculated  to  injure 
its  influence  during  the  progress  of  the  work  confided  to  its  charge,  it 
was  decided  to  ignore  all  attempts  to  divert  its  attention  from  its  specific 
duties.  Unfortunately,  its  reserved  and  passive  attitude  was  miscon- 
strued and  misrepresented  until  it  finally  became  a  necessity  to  set  itself 


right  and  disseminate  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  untenable  claims  of  an  ex- 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  attached  to  this  matter  have  been  already 
laid  before  you  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  various  associations,  and 
with  such  results  that  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  responses 
from  all  quarters  show  that  all  doubt  has  been  removed  from  the  minds 
of  our  fellow-members  with  perhaps  some  unimportant  exceptions.  A 
brief  review  in  regard  to  this  affair  may  make  it  perfectly  clear.  Mr.  A. 
Mead,  of  New  York  city,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee at  the  previous  convention.  Not  fully  apprehending,  it  is  char- 
itable to  suppose,  the  composition  of  the  committee  as  laid  down  in  the 
constitution,  he  claimed  to  be  its  chairman.  This  claim  the  committee 
were  not  prepared  to  admit,  and  firmly  declined  to  allow  it.  In  this 
view  of  the  case  they  are  sustained  by  parliamentary  law,  that  all  com- 
mittees have  an  incontestable  right  to  elect  their  chairman  {vide  Cush- 
ing's  Manual,  Rule  273,  Jefferson  Parliamentary  Manual).  The  result  was 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Mead  from  the  committee.  A  different  reason 
has  lately  been  assigned  for  his  withdrawal,  namely,  that  his  personal 
dignity  was  concerned.  The  occasion  for  this  was  his  efforts  to  intrude 
on  the  functions  of  another  officer  of  the  committee,  which  were 
promptly  repelled.  Mr.  Mead's  place  on  the  executive  committee  was 
filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Vice-President  J.  W.  Birkett,  of  Brooklyn, 
at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose  on  the  twenty-second  of  Au- 
gust. After  a  lapse  of  several  months  he  reasserts  his  claim  in  the  press, 
denies  that  he  ever  resigned,  renews  the  agitation,  and  announces  him- 
self chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  The  absurdity  of  the  gen- 
tleman's position  will  be  understood  at  a  glance  when  it  is  remembered 
that  no  other  member  of  the  committee  recognized  his  claim.  His  pre- 
tensions in  New  York  were  easily  enough  exposed,  and  his  power  for 
harm  therefore  limited  ;  but,  at  a  distance,  this  was  most  difficult,  and  it 
i!  therefore  became  the  duty  of  your  executive  committee  to  lay  aside  its 
reserve,  even  at   the  loss  of  self-respect   and   dignity. 

Herewith  is  subjoined  for  your  information  a  table  giving  in  con- 
densed form  the  present  condition  of  the  various  affiliated  associations 
which  form  the  national  association  of  master  plumbers  of  the  United 
States.     [This  report  is  omitted  as  not  being  of  important  interest. — Ed.] 

We  now  close  the  report,  expressing  the  hope  that  it  will  give,  how- 
ever imperfectly,  an  impartial  review  of  the  labors,  the  purposes,  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  drawbacks  of  the  executive  committee  during  the  first 
year  of  its  existence,  meanwhile  trusting  it  will  encourage  in  us  the  be- 
lief that  the  work,  too  long  delayed,  is  at  last  established  on  a  basis  so 
firm  as  to  remove  from  the  region  of  doubt  the  fact  that  we  have  a  just 
and  realizing  sense  of  the  great  possibilities  that  can  be  attained  by  a 
loyal  and  unwavering  adhesion  to  each  other  and  to  our  own  and  the  na- 
tional association. 

It  was  moved  that  the  report  be  received  and  placed  on  file.  There 
was  some  discussion  on  the  motion,  among  the  speakers  being  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Mead,  who  offered  to  make  a  report  as  the  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.     The  motion  to  receive  the  report  was  carried. 

REPORTS  OF   OFFICERS. 

The  report  of  Enoch  Remick,  financial  secretary,  was  then  made, 
which  gave  a  detailed  report  of  the  receipts  from  the  several  local  asso- 
ciations, showing  a  total  of  $1,340.12.     It  was  received  and  filed. 

The  report  of  M.  J.  Lyons,  treasurer,  was  read,  showing  disburse- 
ments of  $964.11,  receipts  of  $1,340.12,  and  a  balance  on  hand  of  $376.- 
01.     The  report  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Murray,  of  Chicago,  that  the  chair- 
man of  each  delegation  wire  his  representative  in  congress  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  amendment  to  the  act  given  above.  It  was  passed,  and  a  re- 
cess taken  until  2:30  p.  m. 

PAPERS    NOT    READ. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  after  recess  at  2:50  p.  m.,  by 
Col.  Scott,  and  the  essayist  from  the  Providence  association  asked  that 
his  article,  which  he  had  not  had  time  to  finish,  be  reported  hereafter, 
and  be  considered  a  portion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  T. 
C.  Boyd,  of  Chicago,  asked  that  several  papers  handed  in  by  members  of 
his  delegation  be  included  in  the  request,  which  was  so  ordered. 

REPORTS   OF   VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

The  reports  of  vice-presidents  on  the  work  accomplished  in  their 
states  during  the  year  were  received.  The  first  was  that  of  Mr.  James 
W.  Birkett,  of  Brooklyn.  He  stated  that  a  committee  on  organization 
in  the  state  of  New  York  was  appointed  in  March,  and  that  circulars 
were  sent  to  the  master  plumbers  of  every  city  in  the  state,  in  which 
there  was  no  organization,  and  the  responses  elicited  the  fact  that  an 
organization  had  been  in  existence  in  Buffalo  since  18S2,  which  had  no 
affiliation  with  the  national  organization,  and  that  another  was  being 
formed  at  Rochester,  which  has  since  been  completely  organized. 
Neither  of  these  associations,  he  believed,  was  to  be  represented  at  the 
national  convention,  although  they  were  in  sympathy  with  the  cause. 
The  efforts  of  the  committee  were  largely  neutialized  by  the  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  former  member  of  the  executive  committee  to  create  dissen- 
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sion.  The  Brooklyn  master  plumbers  had  secured  an  agreement  with 
the  manufacturers  and  their  agents  in  that  city,  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  plumbers  are  guaranteed  on  a  most  satisfactory  basis.  The  matter 
of  sub-contracts  had  also  been  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  and  the 
several  public  departments  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  on  the  representa- 
tion of  the  master  plumbers  association,  now  require  separate  bids  for 
plumbing  work  on  old  and  new  buildings.  The  master  plumbers  of 
Rochester  had  also  taken  a  firm  stand  on  this  point,  and  have  bound 
themselves  by  compact  not  to  accept  work  on  any  other  basis. 

James  Tucker,  of  Boston,  reported  for  Massachusetts  that  he  had 
written  sixty-two  letters  during  the  year,  giving  information  for  the 
organization  of  associations.  He  received  fifteen  letters  in  reply,  one 
only  requesting  his  presence  for  the  purpose  of  installing  its  officers.  His 
efforts  were  hindered  by  the  circulars  which  Mr.  Mead  had  sent  out 
broadcast,  notifying  the  craft  to  recognize  nothing  that  did  not  emanate 
from  him  in  his  assumed  capacity  of  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Mead  secured  the  floor  and  requested  that  he  be  allowed  to  read 
his  report  as  "  chairman  of  the  executive."  The  chair  ruled  that 
Mr.  Mead  had  no  report  to  make  as  he  had  resigned  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  his  resignation  was  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary.  Mr. 
Mead  asked  that  it  be  read.  Previous  to  its  reading  Mr.  Mead  was 
granted,  by  motion,  leave  to  make  a  statement.  After  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  it  was  moved  that  a  committee  of  one  from  each  delegation 
be  appointed  to  whom  all  persons  and  papers  might  be  referred,  to  report 
to  the  association  as  soon  as  possible.  The  motion  prevailed  and  the 
committee  was  appointed  as  follows  :  "John  Mitchell,  New  York;  David 
P.  Foster,  Baltimore  ;  Geo.  Lewis,  Brooklyn  ;  T.  C.  Boyd,  Chicago  ;  E. 
J.  Hannan,  Washington ;  J.  J.  Smith,  Cleveland  ;  Win.  H.  Graham,  St. 
Louis ;  M.  J.  Duffy,  Louisville ;  Wm.  Halley,  Columbus ;  Geo.  R. 
Phillips,  Providence;  James  Allison,  Cincinnati;  J.  L.  Ryle,  Kansas 
City;  Geo.  W.  Keyser,  Indianapolis;  A.  A.  Donnelly,  of  Hudson  Co.; 
D.  G.  Finerty,  Boston;  I.  K.  Becker,  Pittsburgh;  J.  H.  Bulkley,  New 
Haven  ;  John  S.  Tremble,  Wheeling  ;  A.  Gowthrop,  Wilmington  ;  W.  E. 
Davis,  Norfolk  ;  T.  P.  Tuite,  Detroit ;  Wm.  M.  Wright,  Philadelphia  ; 
John  E.  Allen,  DesMoines  ;  L.  S.  Cross,  Canton,  Ohio. 

The  report  of  Thomas  Phillips,  vice-president  of  Rhode  Island,  was 
read,  showing  that  he  had  not  been  called  on  in  his  official  capacity,  but 
that  the  Providence  association  was  doing  well.  James  Ragan,  of  Wash- 
ington, reported  verbally  on  the  condition  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  the  dealers  had  presented  an  agreement  to  the  plumbers  to  ratify. 

Mr.  Andrew  Young,  vice-president  for  Illinois,  made  the  following 
report:  We  have  communicated  with  every  master  plumber  in  the  state 
of  Illinois,  and  have  been  partially  successful  in  the' organization  of  the 
master  plumbers  throughout  the  state.  Many  cities  having  only  one  or 
two  master  plumbers  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  organization  on  this 
account.  We  would  suggest  that  one  organization  in  each  state  be  made 
a  parent  organization  for  the  state,  to  which  the  cities  where  there  are 
but  one  or  two  plumbers  could  become  attached. 

Major  Foster  reported  that,  as  vice-president  for  Virginia,  he  had 
been  unable  to  do  anything,  although  he  had  attempted.  He  com- 
plained that,  owing  to  an  inability  to  secure  protection  from  the  gas- 
fitting  manufacturers,  his  business  in  gas-fitting  had  decreased  50  per 
cent.  Major  Foster's  remarks  drew  out  the  following  paper  from  Mr. 
J.  J.  Wade,  of  Chicago,  on 

TRADE    PROTECTION. 

A  rigid  policy  of  protection  to  our  trade  is  not  only  necessary  to 
our  welfare,  but  to  our  existence.  The  sooner  we  recognize  this,  the 
better  we  will  be  able  to  grapple  with  the  evils  we  now  have  to  bear, 
and  the  easier  to  find  remedies  for  their  abolishment.  Protection  to 
our  trade  interests  means  the  enforcement  of  measures  which  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  producing  our  supplies  must  respect.  In  this  we 
are  not  meddling  with  their  business,  but  merely  preventing  their  med- 
dling with  ours.  That  they  will  not  concede  to  our  just  demands,  is  as 
certain  as  it  is  natural.  What  wrongs  have  been  righted,  after  many 
years'  existence,  without  a  struggle  ?  What  wrongs,  after  many  years' 
existence,  have  not  assumed  the  character  of  privileges  which  the  wrong 
doers  considered  sacrilege  to  disturb  or  abolish  ?  But  what  wrongs  have 
resisted  the  attack  of  those  who  were  enlisted  in  the  cause  representing 
justice  and  right?  None.  And  so  with  us.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
become  determined,  aggressive  and  bold.  Our  strength  is  sufficient  to 
guarantee  that,  and  with  harmony  and  unity  in  our  ranks  we  have  noth- 
ing to  fear. 


Since  our  organization,  dating  but  a  few  years  back,  you  can  see 
what  concessions  have  been  made.  Do  you  think  that  these  concessions 
would  have  been  made  without  our  banding  together  ?  We,  in  Chicago, 
have  been  aggressive  without  fear,  and  the  protection  we  have  there  now 
is  what  we  need  ;  and  I  am  certain  that  other  parts  of  the  Union  will  be 
in  the  same  condition  with  the  same  aggressiveness  shown  to  the  enemy. 
We  have  become  too  strong  a  power,  too  beneficial  a  class  to  the  manu- 
facturing and  wholesale  interests  to  be  antagonized,  and  they  dare  not 
trample  us  under  foot  to-day  as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Only  five  years  ago  the  wholesale  dealers  sold  to  consumers, 
wherever  an  opportunity  offered.  This  abuse  was  especially  called 
attention  to  in  the  convention  of  plumbers  in  New  York  last  June.  An 
executive  committee  was  appointed  who  took  action  in  the  matter,  sub- 
mitting rules  to  the  men  representing  the  wholesale  trade.  The  rules 
submitted  and  accepted  by  them  allowed  them  to  sell  goods  to  consum- 
ers, with  the  proviso  that  the  plumber  putting  the  goods  in  the  build- 
ing should  receive  a  commission  on  the  goods  so  bought.  This  rule  is 
in  force  in  New  York  city  and  other  various  parts  of  the  country. 

This  certainly  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  but,  to  speak  can- 
didly and  openly,  it  is  but  a  step,  and  we  must  take  others  till  we  reach 
the  point  we  ought  to  gain  as  our  rights.  The  representatives  of  the 
wholesale  trade  in  New  York  city,  by  conforming  to  the  rules  submitted 
to  them  by  our  executive  committee,  admitted  that  by  selling  to  the  con- 
sumer they  were  doing  an  injustice  and  a  wrong  to  the  plumber;  and, 
in  giving  a  commission  on  goods  sold,  they  simply  bought  us  off  to  allow 
them  to  continue  in  their  wrong-doing  to  the  entire  vast  interests  repre- 
sented by  the  master  plumbers  of  this  country.  This  question  of  forcing 
the  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  not  to  sell  to  consumers  is 
either  right  or  wrong.  If  wrong,  I  say  the  sales  should  not  be  limited, 
If  right,  let  us  fight  to  the  bitter  end  and  assert  ourselves.  If  it  were 
not  right,  I  should  not  advocate  the  enforcement  of  this  measure  ; 
but,  believing  it  to  be  right,  I  want  this  convention  to  act  as  a  unit  in  its 
favor,  and  I  want  every  master  plumber  in  the  country  to  act  with  us. 
We  want  no  wavering  ;  we  want  no  weakness  shown.  What  have  we  to 
fear  from  the  wholesale  and  manufacturing  interests?  It  is  they  who 
will  tremble,  if  they  persist  in  their  outrageous  course  of  systematically 
undermining  our  business,  while  they,  at  the  same  time,  as  systematic 
ally  take  our  money,  depending  on  our  support  for  their  success.  The 
reason  why  this  measure  is  absolutely  right,  this  practical  illustration 
will  show  :  You  are  a  plumber,  you  have  a  shop  ;  in  this  shop  you  are 
obliged  to  keep  plumbing  material  of  every  description  ;  for  instance, 
faucets,  lead  pipe,  bathing-tubs,  soil  and  waste-pipes,  and  so  on.  You 
are  called  to  inspect  a  house  in  which  the  plumbing  work  is  out  of  Older; 
you  do  so;  this,  of  course,  takes  a  certain  amount  of  time  ;  but  for  this 
service  you  do  not  bring  in  a  bill.  After  you  have  told  your  patron  what 
is  wanted,  you  are  selected  to  do  the  work.  WThen  you  render  him  your 
bill  for  material  and  service,  he  refuses  to  pay  for  the  material  as  ren 
dered  by  you,  replying  that  he  can  get  it  from  the  manufacturers  as  low 
as  you  are  paying  yourself.  And  he  tells  you  no  untruth — for  the  cus- 
tomer who  wants  $10  worth  of  plumbing  goods,  gets  them  at  the  same 
figures  as  you,  who  buy  from  $25,000  to  $100,000  worth  a  year.  Nor  is 
this  all.  For  the  goods  you  buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  put  in  your 
patron's  house,  you  become  responsible  for  to  him.  If  you  must  repair, 
you  cannot  go  back  and  get  a  rebate  on  defective  mateiial ;  that  is  the 
reason  you  must  have  a  profit  on  the  goods,  and  that  is  the  reason  it  is 
absolutely  wrong  for  the  manufacturer  to  step  in  between  you  and  your 
patrons.  Your  patron  knows  nothing  of  the  responsibility  you  assume 
by  guaranteeing  the  work  as  you  do  through  custom  ;  and  the  trouble 
and  litigation,  very  often,  you  are  obliged  to  go  to,  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  wrong  committed  by  the  men  you  support,  and  who  depend  on  us. 
A  child  can  see  the  injury  inflicted  by  these  means.  But  I  suppose  they 
cannot,  and  it  would  be  charitable  to  think  it  is  an  element  which  enters 
largely  into  the  character  of  the  concerns  which  are  fighting  us  now  on 
these  views, — foreign  to  grasping  natures  reaching  for  impossibilities. 
And  it  is  impossible  to  sell  the  trade  and  consumers  both  without  injur- 
ing the  men  they  are  morally  bound  to  protect.  Again  we  are  confront- 
ed by  what  may  be  termed  "  beating  the  devil  around  the  bush,"  in  the 
matter  of  one  manufacturing  house  in  one  line  of  goods  selling  to  a 
wholesale  house  in  another  line  of  goods,  which  goods  from  the  latter 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer  direct.  To  illustrate  :  A  leading 
manufacturing  concern  in  iron  pipe  in  Chicago,  received  an  order  from 
the  owner  of  six  buildings  for  plumbing  material  to   be  placed   there. 
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The  owner  of  these  unfinished  buildings  had  tried  to  purchase  of  firms 
dealing  in  plumbing  material,  but  was  refused  for  the  reason  that  they 
agreed  not  to  sell  to  consumers. 

The  manufacturers  of  wrought-iron  pipe  sent  this  order  to  a  firm 
dealing  in  plumbers'  material,  which  was  filled,  and  then  the  iron  pipe 
men  delivered  the  goods  to  the  consumer,  and  a  weak-kneed  plumber, 
pleading  poverty  and  a  lack  of  work,  put  them  in  the  house  for  the 
owner. 

We  must  adopt  measures  to  prevent  this  round-about-way  of  selling 
to  consumers,  and  that  is  by  coming  out  fairly  and  honestly,  square- 
footed  and  flat,  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  the  manufacturers  and 
wholesale  dealers  in  plumbing  material  to  sell  only  to  master  plumbers. 
Arguments,  by  the  manufacturer  and  wholesale  gentlemen,  citing  that 
the  custom  of  business  of  the  past  years  will  not  admit  of  such  radical 
change  without  some  exceptions  falls  to  the  ground,  for  the  reason  that 
these  very  exceptions  tend  to  the  undermining  of  interests  which  we  here 
represent,  and  self-preservation  on  their  part  demands  they  should  pro- 
tect. Now,  gentlemen,  if  they  fail  to  see  the  argument  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  self-preservation  on  their  part  to  make  these  radical  changes,  as 
they  may  claim,  their  eyes  will  be  opened  very  wide,  if  we,  as  a  united 
body,  deal  only  with  those  houses  who  protect  us  by  their  dealings  from 
annoyances,  trouble  and  litigation.  You  can  not  call  this  boycotting; 
it  is  pure,  mutual  obligation.  When  we  find  it  necessary  to  do  this, 
don't  you  think  they  will  rather  not  sell  an  occasional  order  to  a  consumer 
than  forego  the  daily  purchases  throughout  the  year  we  make  ?  Another 
evil  which  has  lately  made  its  appearance,  and  which  is  directly  in  our 
trade  and  must  be  considered  a  sister  interest,  is  that  of  gas  fixtures.  Of 
late,  gas  fixture  manufacturing  firms  are  adopting  the  method  of  selling 
their  fixtures  to  consumers  ;  only  their  method  is  much  more  extreme 
than  any  of  the  firms  we  have  to  complain  of.  They  do  not  wait  for 
consumers  to  come  to  them,  but  actually  hire  men  who  go  from  door  to 
door  with  carpet  bags  and  sample  packages  containing  fixtures,  and  hawk 
them  at  wholesale  prices,  and,  when  required,  put  them  up. 

The  same  injury  is  done  in  this  case  to  the  plumber  dealing  in  gas 
fixtures  as  in  the  other.  We  need  in  this  the  same  measures  and  the 
same  protection.  It  is  as  unjust  for  the  manufacturer  of  gas  fixtures  to 
sell  to  the  consumer  as  for  the  manufacturer  of  plumbing  materials. 
Where  gas  fixtures  are  sold  to  any  but  regular  dealers  we  should  with- 
draw our  patronage  from  such  manufacturing  firms.  All  these  evils  we 
have  to  contend  with,  and  their  remedy  is  not  so  hard  to  accomplish  with 
harmony  and  united  action  in  our  ranks  With  perfect  organization  in 
every  state,  county  and  township,  we  hold  all  these  evils  in  check,  even 
the  most  annoying  and  hardest  to  deal  with — the  unfaithful  and  wander- 
ing journeyman,  who  has  no  permanent  place  of  abode ;  who  has  no 
reputation  or  name  to  become  identified,  but  simply  good  workmanship 
for  a  passport,  which  cairies  him  far  and  safe  in  his  calling,  and  on 
strength  of  which  he  receives  a  hearty  welcome  from  us. 

But  to  carry  out  our  system  of  protection  to  our  trade  he  becomes  an 
important  factor  in  forming  that  link  in  the  chain  which  destroys  its 
strength.  He  it  is  who  not  only  does  harm  to  us,  but  immeasurably 
more  harm  to  the  industrious  class  of  journeymen  on  whom  we  depend  ; 
on  whom  we  rely  to  do  the  bulk  of  our  important  work  ;  who  labor  with 
us  and  for  us,  early  and  late,  year  after  year  ;  who  enjoy  our  confidence, 
and  which  we  have  never  found  misphced.  It  is  the  unreliable  journey- 
man who,  in  times  of  great  activity,  becomes  valuable  to  the  consumer 
who  has  purchased  goods  which  no  reliable  plumber  will  place  in  his 
building.  He  it  is  who  offers  to  do  the  work  for  the  builder  at  a  small 
advance  per  day,  violating  the  confidence  of  his  employer,  and  then  after 
the  completion  of  the  work  so  gotten  underhandedly  goes  to  other  parts, 
playing  the  same  game. 

Against  this  class  of  journeymen  we  need  protection,  and  this  can 
only  be  effected  by  organizing  in  every  state,  county  and  township,  and 
by  reporting  such  cases  to  the  proper  officer  at  the  head  in  the  state,  and 
he  to  the  national  organization,  so  a  complete  record  will  be  on  file  of 
all  unworthy  of  our  trust.  A  report  of  all  violations  of  agreements  by 
manufacturers  and  dealers  could  come  under  the  same  jurisdiction,  and 
the  system  would  be  simple,  effective,  and  perfect.  Let  us  combine, 
then,  man  to  man,  against  the  men  who  have  enriched  themselves 
through  our  support.  It  is  through  our  lack  of  organization,  and  har- 
mony amongst  them.  They  have  paid  no  heed  to  our  just  demands,  and 
have  kept  us  in  bondage  and  in  poverty.  To  prove  this,  you  have  only 
to  travel  through  the  different  cities  of  America,  and  you  will  find  the 


plumbers'  business  places  the  poorest  to  look  at ;  the  majority  of  them 
in  unhealthy  cellars  or  living  tombs.  The  manufacturers  are  responsible, 
and  we  to  blame  for  this.  And,  by  the  course  they  have  pursued,  they 
have  reduced  the  plumbing  fraternity  unto  those  named  as  "  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water." 

I  am  an  advocate  of  measures  that  will  bring  us  out  of  cellars,  locate 
our  places  of  business  on  the  ground  floor,  and  place  us  in  a  position, 
financially  and  socially,  on  the  same  grade  with  the  responsibility  which 
rests  on  us  in  our  calling,  which  is  as  great  as  in  the  highest  walks  of 
life,  trade  or  profession.  To  accomplish  all  this  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  resolutions,  which  I  sincerely  hope  this  convention  will  see  and 
feel  the  need  of  adopting: 

Whereas,  The  manufacturing  and  wholesale  firms  in  plumbing 
materials  persist  in  selling  to  consumers,  to  our  injury  and  detriment, 
placing  us  towards  our  customers  in  the  light  of  extortionists,  causing 
endless  trouble;  and, 

Whereas,  The  system  of  protecting  us  from  this  wrong,  which 
draws  in  its  wake  other  wrongs,  is  ineffective,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  perfect  such  a  system,  by  united  action,  which  will  remove  these  evils 
from  which  we  have  suffered  for  years  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  any  firm  manufacturing  plumbing  materials  selling 
to  others  than  master  plumbers,  that  we  withdraw  our  patronage  from 
such  firm. 

Resolved,  That  manufacturers  of  gas  fixtures  selling  to  consumers 
shall  not  receive  the  patronage  of  any  master  plumber. 

Resolved,  That  the  master  plumbers  shall  demand  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  wholesale  dealers  in  plumbing  materials  to  sell  goods  to  none 
but  master  plumbers. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  keep  a  record  of  all  journeymen  and 
plumbers  who  place  in  buildings  plumbing  material  bought  by  con- 
sumers of  manufacturers  or  dealers. 

Resolved,  That  any  manufacturing  or  wholesale  dealers,  dealing  in 
wrought  iron  pipe,  who  sell  to  consumers  shall  not  receive  our  patronage. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  this  association  in 
every  state  and  county  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  the  proper  officer 
at  its  head  in  the  state  any  violation  of  these  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  these  measures  are  just  and  necessary  to  our  welfare, 
and  a  rigid  enforcement  is  demanded. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  endorse  the  above,  and  urge  upon 
the  national  association  to  perfect  and  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  pro- 
tection for  the  trade  over  their  entire  jurisdiction. 

Great  applause  greeted  the  reading.  Mr.  Baggot,  of  Chicago^ 
moved  that  the  resolutions  be  adopted,  and  Mr.  McCoach  moved  to 
amend  by  referring  the  resolutions  to  the  executive  committee.  Mr. 
Baggot  then  addressed  the  convention,  saying  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  more  than  Chicago,  in  fact  to  the  whole  northwest.  He 
hoped  the  amendment  would  not  pass.  He  said  that  but  one  plumber 
in  Chicago  did  not  deal  in  gas-fixtures.  Mr.  Samuel  Wayson,  of  De- 
troit, supported  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Baggot.  Mr.  Low,  of  New  York, 
would  have  it  referred  to  the  executive  committee,  with  power  to  act. 
Mr.  Birkett  believed  it  of  vital  importance  that  the  resolutions  should 
go  10  the  executive  committee.  Mr.  Young  said  that  government  was 
most  respected  which  protected  its  people  most.  The  gas-fixtures  were 
sold  in  the  west  by  drummers  of  eastern  houses  before  the  building  was 
"roughed  in."  It  was  more  important  to  western  dealers  than  to  eastern, 
as  scarcely  a  plumber  in  the  west  carried  gas  fixtures.  Mr.  Weldon,  of 
Pittsburgh,  moved  to  amend  the  motion  and  that  the  report  be  adopted. 
The  amendment  was  carried.  Mr.  Wade  was  then  called  for,  and  made  a 
speech  of  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Chicago  delegation,  which  was  frequently 
applauded.  Mr.  Baggot  then  told  about  his  correspondence,  and  Mr. 
Byrne,  of  New  York,  moved  that  the  letters  Mr.  Baggot  had  received  on 
this  subject  be  appended  to  the  report.  These  letters  were  replies  which 
Mr.  Baggot  had  received  to  his  circular. 

MISCELLANEOUS    BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Blackshaw,  of  New  Jersey,  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  executive  committee  inform  the  local  associations  as  to  the  condi- 
tions of  agreement  adopted  by  different  organizations. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  were  again  read,  and  finally  adopted. 

Mr.  McCoach,  of  Philadelphia,  offered  a  resolution  providing  for 
the  presentation  of  credentials  to  the  recording  secretary  before  the 
meeting,  so  as  to  save  the  time  of  the  committee  on   credentials,  which 
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was  carried.  Mr.  McCoach  also  moved  that  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws be  printed,  which  was  carried.  A  recess  was  taken  until  the  chair 
should  call  the  convention  together. 


FRIDAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

Baltimore,  June  27,  1884. — [Special.] — The  president  called  the 
convention  to  order  at  9:40  this  morning.  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Brooklyn, 
offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  report  of  the  investigation  com- 
mittee be  considered  final  and  voted  on  at  once  without  debate,  which 
was  adopted.  The  committee  then  made  its  report  through  James 
Allison,  chairman.  The  committee's  report  was  that  it  could  not  sustain 
Mr.  Mead.  The  report  was  formally  accepted  and  the  committee 
discharged  with  thanks  for  their  labors. 

Mr.  Andrew  Young  then  asked  the  attention  of  the  convention  to 
the  former  discrimination  in  the  northwest  in  the  sale  of  lead,  reporting 
the  visit  of  himself  and  Mr.  Sanders  at  the  meeting  of  the  lead  manu- 
facturers of  the  northwest  at  Louisville,  Jan.  19,  and  that  they,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Graham,  of  St.  Louis,  had  secured  equal  discounts  for 
plumbers  with  all  other  branches  of  trade. 

The  reports  of  the  vice-presidents  were  formally  accepted  and  placed 
on  file. 

THE   ELECTION   OF   OFFICERS 

was  proceeded  with  and  Mr.  Carey  and  Mr.  Davlin  were  appointed 
tellers.  Mr.  Weaver,  of  Philadelphia,  nominated  Mr.  Andrew  Young, 
of  Chicago,  for  president,  the  mention  of  whose  name  was  greeted  with 
the  wildest  enthusiasm.  The  nomination  was  ably  seconded  by  Major 
Foster.  Mr.  Low,  of  New  York,  endorsed  the  nomination  in  an  electrical 
speech.  The  nomination  was  also  endorsed  by  D.  H.  Collins,  of  St. 
Louis,  and  J.  A.  Macdonald,  chairman  of  the  New  York  delegation,  and 
James  Davlin,  of  Boston,  who  moved  that  the  election  be  made  unani- 
mous by  acclamation,  which  was  done  with  great  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Young  was  escorted  to  the  chair  by  Maj.  Foster  and  T.  J.  Byrne.  Mr. 
Young  then  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  hoped  the  educa 
tion  of  plumbers  would  go  on. 

The  other  officers  elected  were,  as  follows  : 

First  vice-president — James  Allison,  of  Cincinnati. 

Recording  secretary — J.  J.  Wade,  of  Chicago. 

Treasurer — W.  IL  Graham,  of  St.  Louis. 

Corresponding  secretary — J.  J.  Hamblin,  of  Chicago. 

Financial  secretary — Enoch  Remick,  of  Philadelphia. 

Sergeant-at-Arms — D.  H.  Collins,  of  St.  Louis. 

Executive  Committee  —  Jeremiah  Sheehan,  of  St.  Louis  ;  John 
Sanders,  Martin  Moylan,  Alex  W.  Murray  and  Thomas  Havey,  of 
Chicago. 

Auditing  Committee — M.  J.  Duffy,  of  Louisville  ;  T.  R.  Tuite,  of 
Detroit,  and  J.  G.  Weldon,  of  Pittsburgh. 

Vice-presidents  for  the  states — New  York,  Joseph  A.  Macdonald, 
of  New  York  city  ;  New  Jersey,  James  II.  Kniffen,  of  Hoboken  ;  Penn- 
sylvania, Albert  M.  Hicks,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Connecticut,  Robert  Mor- 
gan, of  New  Haven;  Rhode  Island,  Thomas  Phillips,  of  Providence; 
Massachusetts,  Isaac  Riley,  of  Boston  ;  Maryland,  John  A.  Wilson,  of 
Baltimore  ;  District  of  Columbia,  E.  J.  Hannan,  of  Washington  ;  Vir- 
ginia, W.  B.  Davis,  of  Norfolk;  Missouri,  J.  L.  Ryle,  of  Kansas  City  ; 
Ohio,  Wm.  Halley,  of  Columbus ;  Michigan,  John  D.  Mouat,  of  De- 
troit;  Minnesota,  W.  J.  Trainey,  of  St.  Paul;  Illinois,  T.  C.  Boyd,  of 
Chicago  ;  West  Virginia,  William  Haire,  of  Wheeling  ;  Kentucky,  J.  C. 
Strauss,  of  Louisville  ;  Indiana,  J.  S.  Farrell,  of  Indianapolis  ;  Dela- 
ware, Allen  Speakman,  of  Wilmington ;  Iowa,  John  E.  Alien,  Des 
Moines  ;  California,  J.  Shepaid,  of  San  Francisco. 

Col.  Scott,  the  retiring  president,  resigned  the  gavel  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Young  in  a  speech  of  congratulation  to  both  the  convention  and  the 
president.  The  duties  were  assumed  and  the  gavel  received  in  a  modest 
but  appreciated  address.  Thanks  were  extended  to  the  retiring  officers 
by  a  committee  who  prepared  resolutions. 

THE    NEXT    PLACE    OF    MEETING. 

St.  Louis  was  selected  as  the  place  of  meeting  next  year. 

CLOSING    BUSINESS. 

Thanks  were  returned  to  the  Baltimore  association  for  their  kind- 
ness and  attention. 

The  Washington  delegation  reported  resolutions  urging  that  prac- 


tical plumbers  be  selected  as  members  of  the  national,  state  and  munic- 
ipal boards  of  health,  which  was  supported  in  a  speech  from  Mr.  T.  V. 
Noonan,  of  Washington.     They  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Hussey  moved  that  the  association  of  New  York  receive  the 
sympathy  of  the  national  association  in  the  labor  troubles  recently  pass- 
ed through  with.  This  was  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Davlin,  who  said  the 
national  convention  should  be  ready  to  extend  material  aid  in  supplying 
men  when  members  of  the  association  were  struck  against.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, of  New  York,  explained  the  condition  of  affairs  in  New  York.  The 
resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Byrne  wished  the  executive  committee  would  consider  theques" 
tion  of  authorizing  the  selection  of  two  plumbers  from  each  large  city, 
who  should  form  a  commission  empowered  to  visit  foreign  cities  to  ex- 
amine the  systems  of  plumbing  in  these  countries,  and  place  the  trade  of 
this  country  in  communication  with  the  trade  of  the  whole  world. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  executive  committee  have  power  to  draw  on 
the  association  for  funds  during  the  year. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Davlin  that  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of 
the  proceedings  be  printed  to  supply  each  member,  which  was  carried. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


CONVENTION    NOTES. 


Baltimore,  June  27,  1884. —  [Special]  — The  delegation  from  Chi- 
cago made  a  pleasant  visit  to  Washington  before  coming  to  Baltimore. 
The  Washington  men  were  very  entertaining,  and  the  visit  was  one  to 
be  remembered. 

Mr.  Young,  of  Chicago,  telegraphed  to  the  representative  of  his  dis- 
trict to  support  the  action  desired  by  the  Washington  city  plumbers,  and 
he  received  the  following  reply  ;  "  Will  present  papers  to  the  house 
when  received,  and  assist  you  all  I  can.  Geo.  R.  Davis."  The  Hon. 
Henry  N.  Bingham,  of  Philadelphia,  also  telegraphed  that  he  would 
give  his  aid  in  securing  the  legislation. 

There  was  a  gentle  shower  of  compliments  passing  between  the  St. 
Louis  and  the  New  York  delegations  whenever  an  opportunity  offered. 

The  Chicago  delegation  will  visit  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton before  returning  home. 

The  badges  of  the  New  York  delegation  were  very  pretty  ribbon, 
surmounted  with  an  elaborate  cut-glass  ornament  with  a  pendant,  in- 
tended to  represent  a  $10,000  diamond.  The  possession  of  a  stone  of 
this  value  and  a  certified  check  for  $10,000,  were  said  to  be  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  a  New  York  delegate. 

Although  Mr.  James  Davlin  takes  "backwater"  so  gracefully,  he 
is  seldom  in  a  position  where  it  is  necessary. 

The  Convention  was  fortunate  in  having  as  a  delegate  so  good  a  par- 
liamentarian as  William  McCoach,  who,  from  his  position  as  a  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  delegation,  kept  the  delegates  out  of  many  a  tangle. 

The  "great  west"  was  the  rallying  cry  the  last  day  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

THE  BANQUET. 

Baltimore,  June  27,  1884. — [Special.] — A  banquet  was  given  to 
the  delegates  to  the  national  association  on  Thursday  night,  by  the  Bal- 
timore association,  at  the  Eutaw  house,  which  was  very  munificent  and 
pleasurable.  The  entertainment  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Wm. 
Dunnett,  chairman;  George  Knipp,  John  Trainor,  Thos.  M.  Ward,  Wm. 
R.  Broide,  Edward  J.  Burke,  Jacob  Likes,  James  A.  Thornton,  Charles 
Nolan,  George  W.  Walthers,  Daniel  N.  Sullivan,  Albert  Share,  Charles 
Manns,  Jesse  Hutchinson  and  D.  J.  Barry. 

The  following  toasts  received  responses:  "'  The  National  Association 
of  Master  Plumbers,"  Col.  D.  G.  Scott  and  T.  J.  Byrne,  of  New  York  ; 
"  The  Master  Plumbers  Association  of  Baltimore  City,"  John  Trainor, 
of  Baltimore;  "The  Sanitary  Portion  of  the  Trade,"  J.  J.  Wade,  of 
Chicago ;"  The  Medical  Faculty,"  Dr.  Jas.  F.  McShane,  assistant 
Health  Commissioner  of  Baltimore;  "The  Manufacturing  and  Com- 
mercial Interests  of  our  Country,"  Henry  McShane,  of  Baltimore  ; 
"  Our  Guests,"  Geo.  R.  Phillips,  of  Providence  ;  "  The  Ladies,"  James 
Davlin,  of  Boston  ;  "  The  Excellent  Water  System  of  the  City  of  Bal- 
timore," Hon.  Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe,  Mayor  of  Baltimore ;  "  The 
Press,"  James  Heatherton,  of  The  Plumber's  Trade  Journal,  Jno.  K. 
Allen,  of  The  Sanitary  News,  F.  Cummings,  of  The  Sanitary  En- 
gineer, andWm.  F.  Taeffe,  of   The  Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  Plumber. 
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Current  Topics. 

There  is  much  valuable  matter  crowded  out  of  this  issue 
of  The  Sanitary  News,  in  order  to  lay  before  our  sub- 
scribers the  important  papers  of  Mr.  James  Allison  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Murray.  The  report  on  the  siphonage  of  traps 
is  also  concluded. 

The  likenesses  of  the  first  ten  presidents  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  have  been  reproduced  in  an  ex- 
cellent print,  or  phototype,  by  F.  Gutekunst,  an  artist  in 
Philadelphia.  There  are  many  members  of  the  association 
who  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  por- 
traits of  the  lamented  White  and  Harris,  besides  those  ex- 
presidents  who  are  yet  surviving. 


There  have  been  frequent  notices  in  these  columns  of 
the  proposed  construction  of  a  main  sewer  in  Mansfield, 
Ohio.  The  sewer  is  now  being  constructed,  and  a  corre- 
spondent of  a  local  paper  has  found  that  many  of  the  bricks 
are  so  soft  as  to  be  already  crushing  by  their  own  weight ;  that 
the  mortar  is  very  soft  and  porous,  and,  in  some  places,  no 
mortar  was  placed  between  the  bricks,  that  the  wall  is  thin- 
ner than  the  specifications  call  for,  and  that  the  fall  is  so 
slight  as  to  permit  quite  an  amount  of  backwater  to  stand  in 
the  sewer.  If  the  criticism  is  just,  the  citizens  of  Mans- 
field need  to  remedy  these  defects  before  it  is  impossible  to 
do  so. 

W.  P.  Buchan,  in  a  recently  published  communication, 
points  out  the  fact  that  in  applying  the  smoke  tests  to 
drains,  .the  absence  of  the  appearance  of  smoke  in  the  house 
may  not  be  proof  positive  of  the  tightness  of  the  drains, 
for,  in  cases  where  no  trap  intervenes  between  the  house 
and  the  sewer,  certain  atmospheric  conditions  may  cause 
the  smoke  to  be  drawn  down  the  drain  pipe  into  the  sewer 
instead  of  circulating  throughout  the  drain-pipes  of  the 
house. 

Few  people  comprehend  the  danger  from  leaking  gas- 
mains.  That  it  is  impossible,  apparently,  to  prevent  their 
leaking,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  no  one  who  lives  in  a 
city,  and  has  ever  been  in  the  vicinity  of  excavations  made 
for  the  removal,  or  repair,  of  gas-pipes,  need  be  told.  If 
this  escaping  gas  could  find  free  outlet  through  the  ground 
to  the  open  air,  it  would  not  matter  so  much  if  the  pipes 
did  leak.  But  the  streets  are  now  paved  with  a  material 
which  is  practically  impervious  to  gases,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  be  to  water,  and  escaping  gas  from  the  mains  is  drawn 
toward  and  into  dwelling  houses.  Some  journal  recently 
gave  an  account  of  the  fatal  poisoning  of  two  members  of  a 
family  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  ef- 
fects of  this  unconscious  poisoning  may  be  found  in  many 
other  houses.  Quite  recently  an  explosion  occurred  at  a 
man-hole  over  one  of  the  underground  conduits  for  electric 
wires  in  this  city.  The  iron  cover  was  lifted  about  two  feet 
in  the  air,  and  a  bluish  flame  was  observed  by  those  stand- 
ing near.  The  circumstance  illustrates  the  evident  fact 
that  the  gas  was  seeking  the  readiest  means  of  escape.  The 
gas  companies  should  be  required  to  use  better  pipe  and 
make  closer  joints. 


An  important  legal  decision  was  rendered  in  England  by 
a  Mr.  Justice  Field  in  a  case  where  a  claim  was  made  for 
rent  for  furnished  apartments  for  the  term  of  the  lease,  the 
lessor  refusing  to  occupy  the  house  because,  after  the  lease 
was  made  and  before  the  lessee  vacated  the  apartments,  a 
case  of  an  infectious  disease  appeared  in  the  rooms.  The 
defendant  claimed  that  the  existence  of  a  contagious  dis- 
ease in  a  house  rendered  it  uninhabitable,  and  the  justice 
rendered  a  decision  favorable  to  the  defendant. 


The  placing  of  trays  in  the  ventilating  shafts  and  the 
manholes  of  sewers  to  prevent  clogging  by  sticks  and  rub- 
bish, has  greatly  impeded  the  ventilation  of  sewers,  and,  in 
Newcastle,  England,  some  have  been  removed  pending  a 
discussion  of  the  subject  by  the  institute  of  engineers  of 
the  north  of  England. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  introduced  into 
national  convention  of  master  plumbers  at  its  Baltimore 
meeting,  was  that  brought  forward  by  Mr  T.  J.  Byrne,  of 
New  York  City,  when  he  asked  the  attention  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  to  the  subject  of  selecting  two  plumbers  from 
each  large  city  and  sending  them  abroad  to  observe  the  sys- 
tems of  plumbing  employed  in  foreign  countries,  and  to 
place  the  plumbers  of  the  United  States,  now  so  well  organ- 
ized, into  communication  with  the  trade  of  the  world. 
This  is  one  of  the  certainties  which  must  follow  in  the  rap- 
id progression  which  is  now  marking  this  professional  trade. 
An  organized  body  means  the  power  of  combined  forces, 
such  as  cannot  be  obtained  through  individual  action.  The 
plumbers  of  this  country  have  never  advanced  so  much  in 
any  previous  two  years  of  their  existence  as  they  have  since 
the  organization  of  local  and  national  associations. 


The  result  of  the  strike  and  lockout  between  the  master 
plumbers  and  journeymen  in  New  York  is  the  following 
agreement  as  signed  by  the  arbitration  committees  of  both 
associations  : 

1.  That  we  concede,  and  have  always  conceded, the  right 
to  employers  to  hire  and  discharge  whomsoever  they  please. 
Should  any  dispute  arise  as  to  the  justice  of  discharging  or 
leaving,  it  should  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the  board  of  arbi- 
tration of  the  two  associations. 

2.  That  the  master  plumbers'  association  concedes  the 
right  of  men  to  be  paid  on  the  job  by  4  p.  m.,  and  to  stop 
work  in  time  to  be  paid  off  at  the  shop  at  4  p.  m.  on  Satur- 
day. 

3.  That  when  men  are  working  out  of  town  reasonable 
time  be  allowed  going  to  and  coming  from  work. 

4.  The  right,  after  due  notice  is  given  of  the  employ- 
ment of  non-union  men,  to  withdraw  our  men  without  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  master  plumbers'  associa- 
tion. 

5.  That  all  men  or  boys  who  were  members  of  the  jour- 
neymen's association  at  the  time  of  the  strike  be  reinstated. 

6.  That  a  general  amnesty  be  declared  by  both  associa- 
tions. 

7.  That  the  strike  and  the  lockout  be  declared  off  si- 
multaneously. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  health  exhibi- 
tion, not  being  favorable  to  cremation, the  cremation  society 
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of  London  were  refused  a  stall  at  the  exhibition.  This  is 
not  a  favorable  comment  on  the  sincerity  of  the  gentleman, 
because  there  is  certainly  nothing  unsanitary  in  cremation, 
and  his  objections  must  therefore  be  purely  sentimental. 


A  plumber  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  issued  a  little  pam- 
phlet entitled  "  Common-sense  Plumbing,"  which  gives  to 
his  customers  information  as  to  what  good  plumbing  is, 
and  how  it  may  be  obtained.  As  an  educator  to  the  public 
it  is  a  good  thing,  and  as  an  advertisement  it  is  probably 
profitable. 

Some  disgruntled  politician  has  appeared  with  a  letter 
in  one  of  the  Toronto  papers,  complaining  because  Health 
Officer  Canniff  has  had  added  "  $500  to  his  already  large  sal- 
ary of  $1,500,"  and  that  besides  his  health  work  he  finds 
time  to  attend  sanitary  meetings  in  the  states  and  elsewhere, 
and  become  a  useful  and  public-spirited  citizen  in  the  semi- 
centennial celebration  of  Toronto  just  passed.  A  salary  of 
$1,500  might  be  large  for  a  dry-goods  clerk,  but  is  it  large 
for  the  most  necessary  office  of  a  large  city  like  Toronto  ? 
There  are  ;i  few  American  cities  which  pay  their  health  of- 
ficer more  than  that,  and  The  Sanitary  News  believes  that 
it  is  not  enough.  As  to  attending  meetings  of  sanitary  asso- 
ciations, he  should  not  only  be  expected  to  go  to  all  of  the 
most  important,  but  his  expenses  should  be  paid.  A  man 
would  be  a  mere  figure-head  who  did  not  learn  methods  of 
sanitary  work  by  observation.  The  narrow-minded  To- 
ronto "  citizen  "  should  hide  his  head  in  shame  for  an  at- 
tack so  baseless  and  so  mean. 


A  few  weeks  ago  the  panorama  of  "  The  Siege  of  Paris  " 
was  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  corner  of  Wabash  avenue 
and  Hubbard  court,  this  city.  The  building  in  which  it 
has  been  placed  was  erected  specially  for  it,  and  is  four 
hundred  feet  in  circumference  and  seventv-five  feet  high 
This  immense  painting  is  the  production  of  Felix  Philip- 
poteaux,  and  is  now  exhibited  in  America  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  remarkable,  and  one  may  stand  for  hours  studying  its 
details,  and  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  he  is  not  an  actual 
observer  of  the  memorable  siege.  The  place  of  observa- 
tion is  the  parapet  of  a  house  in  the  village  of  Montretout, 
situated  where  the  carnage  was  greatest.  The  interest  in 
this  great  painting,  as  shown  by  the  attendance,  has  been 
very  great,  and  with  good  reason,  as  it  defies  adverse  criti- 
cism as  a  work  of  art. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Illinois 
state  board  of  health  at  its  last  meeting,  Dr.  John  H.  Rauch, 
secretary,  has  sent  circulars  to  the  mayors,  or  presidents  of 
municipal  boards,  of  644  cities,  villages  and  towns  in  the 
state,  calling  attention  to  a  probable  visitation  of  Asiatic 
cholera  this  season,  and  urging  that  immediate  precautions 
be  taken.  He  insists  that  especial  attention  should  be  paid 
to  (1)  the  condition  of  the  water-supply,  (2)  the  disposition 
of  night-soil,  garbage  and  sewage,  (3)  the  cleansing  of 
streets,  alleys,  and  other  public  places,  (4)  the  supervision 
of  food-supplies,  and  of  market-places,  slaughter-houses  and 
similar  establishments,  and  (5)  the  general  sanitation  of 
every  house  and  its  surroundings.  He  gives  the  reasons 
for  this  as  follows:  (1)  Water  is  one  of  the  commonest 
mediums  through  which  cholera  spreads  ;  but,  aside  from 


this,  typhoid  and  malarial  fevers,  diarrhea,  dysentery  and 
other  diseases,  are  caused  by  impure  and  polluted  water. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  supply  from  contami- 
nation by  surface-washings  and  drainage  of  filthy  soil  or 
premises,  or  of  wastes  from  manufacturing  establishments. 
or  by  seepage  through  the  ground  from  privy-vaults,  cess- 
pools, etc.  (2)  Night-soil,  garbage,  sewage,  and  all  other 
forms  of  decomposing  organic  matter,  are  highly  prejudicial 
to  health,  and  their  foul  odors  are  indications  of  danger. 
The  various  methods  for  their  proper  disposal,  so  as  to 
render  them  harmless,  are  well  understood,  and  should  be 
enforced  according  to  the  varying  conditions  of  each 
locality.  (3)  Clean  streets  and  alleys,  and  gutters  properly 
drained  and  kept  free  from  unsightly  and  filthy  accumula- 
tions, are  of  even  greater  importance  during  the  heat  of  the 
summer,  than  at  other  times.  The  healthy  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  of  a  locality  largely  depends  upon  the  condition 
of  its  thoroughfares.  (4)  The  rapid  decomposition  of  most 
articles  of  food  during  hot  weather — the  tainting,  souring, 
wilting  or  rotting  processes — and  the  derangements  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  caused  by  the  use  of  such  food,  indicate 
the  necessity  for  special  supervision  at  this  time,  of  all  food 
supplies,  and  of  the  places  where  they  are  prepared,  stored, 
or  disposed  of.  (5)  The  foundation  of  healthy  living  is, 
obviously,  the  individual  home  and  its  surroundings.  Houses, 
cellars,  yards  and  out-buildings  should  be  carefully 
inspected,  and  all  accumulations  of  garbage,  refuse  and  filth 
of  every  description  should  be  removed,  or,  where  this  is 
not  practicable,  they  should  be  rendered  harmless  by  appro- 
priate treatment.  No  house  or  premises  can  be  healthy 
without  proper  drainage.  If  this  is  not  secured  by  sewers 
or  underground  drains,  then  recourse  should  be  had  to 
surface  drains,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  stagnant 
water  under  the  dwelling  or  in  its  vicinity.  Cellars  should 
be  dry,  clean  and  well-ventilated,  so  that  they  may  not 
generate  foul  air  to  be  drawn  up  through  the  house. 


This  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  the  counsel  ot 
Dr.  Rauch  should  be  observed.  Sanitary  precautions  are 
always  timely,  but  particularly  so  at  present.  Cholera  is 
slowly  but  surely  making  an  advance  in  Europe,  and  the 
English  authorities  manifest  but  little  interest  in  protecting 
this  country  against  an  invasion,  if  they  can  only  protect 
England,  although  they  are  not  slow  to  demand  of  us  that 
we  allow  no  dynamite  to  be  shipped  across  the  ocean.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Koch,  the  eminent  German  authority,  is  reported,  in  which 
he  says  that  his  investigations  prove  beyond  a  doubt  the 
Asiatic  character  of  the  present  scourge.  He  insists  that 
contamination  is  not  caused  by  air,  but  by  the  absorption 
of  microbes,  infecting  food,  especially  water  and  solid  food 
introduced  into  digestive  tubes.  This  explains  the  necessity 
of  taking  only  well-cooked  food,  peeled  fruits,  vegetables 
and  preserves.  Microbes  die  if  exposed  to  a  high  and 
especially  dry  temperature,  and  these  microbes  are  trans- 
missible only  by  excrements  or  objects  soiled  by  excrements ; 
hence,  the  first  precaution  to  take  is  to  subject  the  linen  cf 
cholera  patients  to  heat,  hot  air,  and  phenic  acid,  more  or 
less  concentrated.  Microbes  develop  and  multiply  in  damp. 
Dr.  Koch  thinks  it  preferable  to  leave  streets  dry  and  dusty 
than  to  sprinkle  them,  on  this  account. 
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THE    ARCHITECT    IN    HIS    RELATION    TO    THE 

PLUMBER.* 

BY    JAMES    ALLISON,  OF    CINCINNATI. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  we  can  be  said  to  know 
better  than  another  it  is  the  fact  that,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  and  in  every  state  of  human  development,  man  has 
been  subject  to  the  same  natural  laws.  That  is,  his  respir- 
ation, assimilation,  nutrition,  and  excretion  have  not  been 
materially  changed,  either  by  legislation  or  civilization. 
True,  it  does  not  require  a  very  large  amount  of  knowledge 
to  realize  this ;  but  it  is  always  wiser  to  know  a  little  and 
know  it  well,  than,  like  a  bubble,  inflated  with  too  much 
knowledge,  suddenly  collapse  into  ignorance.  We  are  able 
to  assert,  therefore,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  city 
ordinances  have  never  been  able  to  control  digestion,  nor 
change  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  man's  excretions, 
the  removal  of  which  must  be  provided  for  in  some  way. 
We  are  so  certain  of  this,  that,  while  we  admire  the  majestic 
ruins  of  ancient  cities,  and  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  stu- 
pendous evidences,  not  only  of  the  existence  of  a  swarming 
population,  but  also  of  superior  mechanic  arts,  we  require 
no  peculiar  inspiration  to  enable  us  to  determine  with  equal 
certainty  the  co-existence  of  sanitary  science.  Because  na- 
ture's laws  in  every  age  and  among  all  people  have  required 
that  provision  be  made  for  the  waste  and  excreta  of  the 
body  and  a  proper  supply  of  food,  water  and  air;  we  also 
know  from  experience  that  the  larger  the  number  of  people 
collected  together  in  communities,  the  more  imperious  be- 
comes the  demand.  But  those  ancient  people,  together 
with  their  arts  and  civilization,  have  passed  away,  leaving 
us  only  the  magnificent  remains  of  their  marvelous  archi- 
tecture, from  which  to  conjecture  the  extent  of  the  sanitary 
science  required  in  order  to  have  preserved  the  general 
health  and  supplied  their  densely  populated  cities  with  the 
necessary  water,  air  and  sewerage. 

We  hear  of  the  architects — for  many  of  them  put  their 
mark  on  their  work,  or  had  their  faces  chiseled  in  the  mar- 
ble— but  nobody  appears  to  have  remembered  the  plumber. 
Is  it  possible  that  history  has  always  been  repeating  itself 
in  its  neglect  of  that  worthy  class  of  citizens?  Yet  we  are 
confident  that  the  great  Teta,  the  architect  of  the  Pyramid 
of  Cheops,  and  the  twenty-two  architects  whose  names  are 
preserved  in  Egypt,  Baalbec  and  Thebes,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  who  designed  the  palaces  and  monuments  of  Palenque 
and  Uxmal,  the  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  or  the  con- 
venient dwellings  of  Ninevah,  must  have  had  the  aid  of  the 
sanitary  plumber.  We  say  must,  unless  indeed  those  ancient 
architects  were  better  or  differently  educated  in  sanitary 
science  than  we  know  them  to  be  now-a-days.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  their  sanitary  arts  and  science,  together  with  the  first- 
born children  of  the  plumbers  got  lost,  so  long  and  so  badly 
as  to  leave  no  records  behind  them. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  man  drifted  into 
the  darkness  of  superstition  and  ignorance  ;  science  was  for- 
gotten and  the  arts  abandoned.  Whole  communities  neg- 
lected the  simplest  laws  of  cleanliness  and  hygiene.  Pesti- 
lence and  death  stalked  hand  in  hand  over  the  earth, 
sweeping  away  its  millions  of  appalled  and  helpless  victims 
with  resistless  fury  and  persistence.  The  mere  recital  of  the 
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ravages  of  the  terrible  plagues  which  devastated  Europe  in 
our  era  fills  us  with  horror  and  astonishment.  As  imperfect 
as  our  modern  sanitation  of  cities  may  be,  we  can  scarcely 
imagine,  in  a  civilized  city  of  the  first  class,  a  plague  like 
that  of  Egypt  in  1792,  which  destroyed  800,000  —  or  in 
Barbary  in  1799,  with  a  death  rate  of  three  thousand  per 
day — or  Bassora  in  Persia  by  which  eighty  thousand  per- 
ished, and  all  from  causes  now  considered  within  the  easy 
remedial  reach  of  sanitary  science.  The  great  pestilences 
that  nearly  depopulated  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  became  the  cause,  of  a  revival,  or 
rather  the  creation,  of  sanitary  science  ;  for,  when  investiga- 
tion had  brought  to  light  the  terrible  sanitary  conditions  by 
which  the  evils  had  been  produced,  men  began  to  realize 
the  accumulated  horrors  of  the  situation  and  imperative 
necessity  of  a  remedy.  The  next  natural  step  was  to  form- 
ulate the  results  of  experience  into  a  science,  which  was 
done;  and  so  well  was  it  done  that  the  average  health  of 
cities  has  been  vastly  improved,  and  duration  of  human  life 
prolonged,  and  we  have  done  it  all  ourselves,  without  the 
aid  of  the  ancients.  It  is  a  source  of  some  pride  th;it 
sanitary  science,  with  its  long  train  of  useful  arts  to  amel- 
iorate human  conditions,  is  exclusively  of  our  own  inven- 
tion. It  is  true  we  were  forced  to  it  by  a  necessity  which 
knows  no  law — excepting  the  laws  of  nature — of  which  self- 
preservation  happens  to  be  the  first.  But  still  we  have  ac- 
complished our  duty,  as  well  perhaps  as  any  other  depart- 
ment of  science,  having  for  its  object  the  advancement  of 
man's  physical  welfare.  By  we — I  mean  the  plumber  in 
contradistinction  to  the  architect  — with  a  proper  regard  for 
the  proverbial  modesty  of  the  workers  in  lead,  and  due 
deference  to  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  architectural 
achievements — we  humbly  submit  that  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  of  sanitation  are  due  to  the  labors  and 
experience  of  the  long-suffering  plumber,  rather  than  the 
intellectual  efforts  of  the  artistic  and  skilled  architect.  The 
inference  is  therefore  clear  that  in  the  onward  march  of  sani- 
tary science  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  plumber  should 
take  his  place  in  the  procession  to  which  he  is  by  right  en- 
titled as  minister  in  chief. 

In  the  necessary  and  logical  order  of  things,  custom  has 
long  since  entrusted  the  sanitary  welfare  of  the  community 
to,  and  held  responsible  for  short-comings,  the  man  who 
does  the  work.  The  architect,  however  learned  and  skill- 
ful, may  design  palaces,  and  princes  may  have  them  erected, 
which,  but  for  the  art  of  the  sanitary  plumber,  would  be- 
come reeking  hot-beds  of  disease  and  pestilence.  It  is  to 
the  plumber  and  not  to  the  architect  that  all  questions  aris- 
ing from  defective  drainage,  sewerage  and  ventilation  are 
referred,  and,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  he  is  alone  held 
responsible  for  the  evils  of  bad  plumbing  and  too  frequently 
made  to  bear  the  blame  for  the  sins  of  others.  Now, 
the  grand  object  of  organized  agitation  of  the  subject  by 
our  guild  is,  so  far  as  possible,  to  remedy  the  evils  and  ele- 
vate the  sanitary  art  in  behalf  of  the  public  as  well  as  our- 
selves. Oar  desire  is  to  render  the  plumber  competent  to 
meet  the  varied  duties  and  responsibilities,  not  only  pre- 
supposed but  made  necessary  by  the  practice  of  his  art.  In 
brief,  to  make  himself  a  worthy  executor  of  an  honest  art 
and  dignified  science,  and  even  to  invoke  the  aid  of  legis- 
lation in  order  more  effectually  to  ensure  results.     In  order 
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to  achieve  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  working  army  of  re- 
form be  properly  disciplined  and  officered.  Our  relations 
with  the  architect,  builder  and  doctor,  should  be  clearly  de- 
fined, and  each  class  be  made  to  bear  their  respective 
burdens.  Our  present  affair  is  with  the  architect  and  our 
duty  is  to  examine  dispassionately  the  relations  we  occupy 
with  him  and  decide  what  changes  are  necessary,  if  any. 

Presupposing  that  the  educated  plumber  is  his  own  sani- 
tary engineer,    it   is  evident  that  to   him    will    be    referred 
all  questions  of  drainage,  sewerage,  lighting  and  ventilation, 
and,  especially,  the  practical  methods  whereby  the  best   re- 
sults are  to  be  attained,  all  of  which  are  but  incidental  to  the 
studies  of  the  architect,   while  they  constitute  the  life  and 
business  of  the  plumber.     Let  us  look  into  the  facts  a  little. 
The  investigations  of  science  into  the  causes   of  pestilence, 
and   the  search    for   remedies,    from     which    investigations 
sprung  sanitary  science,  revealed  facts  no  less  curious  than 
important.     Recognizing  the  great  central  fact  that  all  mat-' 
ter  is  but  the  different  arrangement  of  a  few  simple  elements, 
into  the  absolutely  innumerable   forms  of  use  and  beauty, 
and  that  from  the  least   to  (the   highest  form  of  organized 
matter  each  is  but  a  laboratory  which  changes  the  material 
arrangement  and  hands  it  on  to  the  organism  above  it,  each 
returning  the  waste  to  the  earth  and  air  to  recommence  the 
work  in  never  ending  cycles.     Not  that  this  knowledge  was 
necessary  to  enable  the  plumber  to  fit  up  a  water-closet,  but 
it  gave  birth  to  a  new  science  whereby  the  plumber's  art   is 
hereafter  to  directed  and  developed.     Moses  instructed  the 
children  of  Israel  to  make  the  first  earth-closets  on  record, 
but  when    they   came  to  be    gathered    into    cities,    Moses 
was  confronted  with  a  series  of  sanitary  problems  that   be- 
came more  and  more  difficult  of  solution  as  the  population 
increased.     And    they   were   precisely  the   same    problems 
which  bring  the  plumber  to  the  front  to  day.     The  removal 
of  excreta  and  waste  of  cities  is  not  left   to  the   leisure  or 
discretion  of  anybody,  but   is   absolutely   compulsory,  and 
proper  supplies  of  water  and  air  are  equally  so.     The  ques- 
tions which  we  are  called  upon  to  answer  refer   to   methods 
best  adapted  to  promote  the  public  health  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  counteract  the  evil  results  of  a  false  economy  on  the 
part  of  ignorant  plumbers,  shoddy-builders  and  mercenary 
owners  on  the   other.     Modern    science   points   out   in    the 
most  unequivocal  terms  the  direct  influence  of  evil  plumb- 
ing in   the  propagation    of  diseases.     Our  duty   and  busi- 
ness interests  both  demand  that  we  face  the  situation  openly 
and   boldly,  neither  underrating  the  difficulties  before  us 
nor  deferring  to  vicious  customs   or   traditional  authority. 
It  is  no  secret  that  one  of  the   disabilities  by  which    the 
practical  sanitary  artizan  is  often  hindered,  is  his  false  rela- 
tions with  the  architect.     Relations  which  the  sanitary   ex- 
perience of  modern  cities  demonstrates  should   be  at  least 
modified,  if  not  reversed.     An  architect  is  not  necessarily 
a  plumber,  and  is  seldom,  if  ever,  practically   familiar   with 
the  laws  of  sanitary  science,  and  still  less  with  plumber's  de- 
vices, methods  or  materials.     Yet  the  plans  and   specifica- 
tions of  a  building  are  prepared  by  an  architect  without  con- 
sultation with  the  plumber,  who  is  expected  to  do  the  work, 
and    who  alone  is  held  responsible  for  its    efficiency,  not 
only  by  the  owner,  but  also  by  the  public.     Let  us  not  be 
misunderstood  here.     With   the   architectural    beauty    of   a 
building,  or  of  the  materials  of  which  it  may   be   composed, 


the  plumber  has  nothing  to  do.     But  it  is  with  its  water  and 
air  supplies,  its  sinks,  closets,  piping,  drainage  and  sewer- 
age,  he  should  have  everything.      It   has  been    customary 
for    the    architect   to    plan   a    house,    arranging    the  sinks, 
closets,  piping,   etc.,   without  reference  to  its  sanitary  cor- 
rectness, economy  or   expediency.     The  specifications  for 
plumbers'  materials    refer    for    the  most   part  to  their  ap- 
pearance rather  than  quality,  and  the  expense  of  a  device 
according    to    specifications    may    be    made  to  vary   1,000 
per  cent.     Some  builders  will  take  the  whole  contract  to  be 
executed  under  the  supervision  of  the  architect,  accord  ng 
to     plans    and    specifications.       The    builder    sublets    the 
plumbing,  not   to   the  best,   but  the  lowest  bidder,   who,  in 
order  to  save  himself,  puts  his   whole  mind  upon   the  aits 
of  substitution,  and  how  not  to  do  things,  and   still  keep 
within  the  specifications.      The    chief  sufferer  is  the  con- 
fiding owner,  who,  perhaps,  finds  his  magnificent  and  costly 
dwelling  little  better  than    a  "  whited    sepulchre,"   and  he 
spends  the  rest  of  his  life  in  repairs  and   alterations  and  is 
fortunate,  indeed,  if   he  is   able   to   save   his  family     from 
malaria  and  his  fortune  from  the  doctors.     This   is  not  a 
fancy  sketch.    It  is  history  enacted  in  large  cities  every  day. 
It  is  demonstrable  that  twenty  per  cent  of  the    buildings 
in  cities  are  replumbed    annually,  and  the  reasons,  which 
are  humiliating  to  the  plumber  and  by  no  means  creditable 
to  sanitary  savants,  are  that  the  plumber  has   too  long   per- 
mitted himself  to  occupy  the  position   of  the   humble    me- 
chanic, asking  leave  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  his  superiors 
as  cheaply  and  as  showily  as  possible,  and  it  is  expected  sub- 
missively to  grin  and  bear  the  popular  abuse  heaped  upon 
himself  and  his  art  by  those  who  feel  outraged  by  some- 
body and  make  the  plumber   a   scapegoat.     Now  it  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  because  time-honored,  the  situation  is 
irremediable. 

There  is  no  conflict  of  interest  whatever,  between  the 
architect  and  plumber,  but  they  both  need  to  be  educated 
to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  situation.  The  plumber  of  the 
future  will  be  required  to  conjoin  his  art  to  science,  and  ele- 
vate them  both  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  which  will 
command  the  respect  of  the  architect.  The  result  will  be 
that  the  architect  will  gladly  avail  himself  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  increased  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
plumber,  and  what  is  still  more  important,  the  sanitary  wel- 
fare of  the  community  will  be  enhanced  a  thousand  fold  by 
the  union.  But  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the 
equally  absurd  idea  that  a  change  so  radical  is  going  to  be 
effected  without  opposition.  Apparently  it  is  too  subversive 
of  the  long-established  relations  between  the  intellectual  de- 
signers of  palaces  and  the  heretofore  dirty  plumbers,  who 
have  been  trained  to  perform  the  double  duty  of  drudge  and 
scapegoat.  And  we  do  not  expect  the  enmity  of  cheap  peo- 
ple whose  evil  methods  we  hope  to  reform,  will  be  concili- 
ated at  once,  or  easily,  since  we  remember  that  Galileo  was 
imprisoned  for  suggesting  that  the  earth  moved,  and  that  a 
belief  in  the  circulation  of  blood  was  once  declared  to  be 
illegal  and  heretical.  Innovations  upon  any  established 
customs  are  always  opposed  by  those  whose  trade  or  oc- 
cupation is  hindered  by  the  improvement.  This  is  also 
history.  But  the  difficulties  before  us  should  only  stimulate 
more  determined  effort  and  encourage  us  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  more  harmonious  co-operation  between  architects 
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and  plumbers.     By  this  means  public    interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  sanitary  science  will  be  inspired,  and,  the  confidence 
of  the  people  gained,  it  will  be  easy  to  secure  a  wise  system 
of  legislation  in  order  to  perpetuate  and   multiply  the  sani- 
tary advantages  we    shall  have  inaugurated.     Fortunately, 
if  we  may  use  such  a  woid,  in  a  case  where  the  accumulated 
misfortunes  arising  from   the  evil   sanitation  of  cities,  have 
been  our  school-masters,  we   are  in   some  degree   prepared 
for  improvement,  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  facts 
we  have  mentioned  concerning  the  origin  of  sanitary  science. 
Not  only  the  public   generally,  but  architects,  doctors,  and 
plumbers,  have  acquired,  through  misfortune,  the  rudiments 
of  a  sanitary  education  whereby  our  contemplated  revolu- 
tion will  be  rendered  easier.     Owners  of  fine  buildings,  who 
have  suffered  in  health,  temper  and  pocket  from  bad  plumb- 
ing, will  be  ready  converts  to  an  improved  system.     Archi- 
tects and. the  better  class  of  builders  will   hail  the  advent  of 
a  new  order  of  things,  whereby  the  excellence  of  their  work 
will  be  appreciated  and  their  profits  rather  increased  than 
otherwise,  while    pretended  plumbers,  cheap  builders,  and 
pseudo-architects   will   be  compelled  by   law  and  improved 
popular  sentiment  to  mend  their  ways,  wheel   into  line  and 
join  the  sanitary    procession.     It   is  not  necessary  to  point 
out  the  numerous  and  radical  defects  in  present  systems,  or 
the  causes  by  which  they  have  been  engendered  and  perpet- 
uated ;    you  are  all  familiar  with  them,   and  also  with   the 
principles  of  correct  sanitation,  by  the  thorough  establish- 
ment of  which  the  evils   in  question  may  be  abolished,  and 
by  no  other  means.     We  may  differ,  perhaps,  concerning  the 
methods  of  accomplishing  all  we  want.     The  character  of 
the  proposed  legislation  and    the  extent  to  which  it  should 
enforce  correct  building;  and  especially  sanitary  education, 
may,  and  properly  should,  be   the    subjects  of   serious  and 
open  discussion.     It  is  also  most    probable  that  the  real  or 
fancied  interests  of  the  trade  will  interpose  vexatious  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  any  change.     But  neither  architects,  doc- 
tors, plumbers,  or   the  thinking  public,  disagree  as  to  the 
existence  of  great  sanitary  abuses  that  cry  aloud  for  refor- 
mation, and  none  dispute  the  fact  that  the  proper  education 
of  all  concerned  is  the  rational  course  to  be  pursued.     Edu- 
cate the    plumber  by    force  of  law,  if  it  cannot  be  accom- 
plished  otherwise,   so  as  to  enable  him   to  execute  a  wise 
system  of  sanitary  legislation  and  all  the   rest   will   follow. 
To  the  master  plumber  then  will    be  entrusted  all  matters 
pertaining  to  sanitary  art,  and  the    plumbing  of   buildings 
will  not  be  planned  without  his  counsel.     Evil  devices,  in- 
ferior materials,    cheap  substitutes,    and   unscientific   plans 
for  drainage,   sewerage  and  ventilation,  and  water-supplies 
will  be  banished,  because,  under  a  correct  system,  involving 
rigid  responsibility,  neither  architect,    builder  nor  plumber 
can    afford    to»make   mistakes.      In    that   day   the    master 
plumber  will  have  become  the  sanitary  engineer,  and  an  able 
arbiter  of  matters  in  his  department,  both  public  and  private. 
Not  only  the  quality  of  material  and  the  innumerable  plumb- 
er's specialties  by  which  the   country  is  flooded,  which  as 
frequently  prove  to  be  curses  or  blessings,  will  be  subjected 
to  his  judgment.     Also,  all  questions  of  municipal  sanita- 
tion will  be  submitted  to  his  superior  skill   and  experience. 
But,  in  order  to  achieve  all  this,  we  must  work   with   an   eye 
single  to  the  elevation  of  our  art,  for  the  public  welfare,  and 
we  can  only  accomplish    it  with  the  active  and  harmonious 


co-operation  of  architects  and  medical  experts  to  whom  are 
assigned  the  sanitary  supervision  of  communities. 

One  more  point  it  is  well  to  suggest.  As  the  plumber's 
work  is  subject  to  especial  criticism  on  all  hands,  therefore 
justice  and  common  sense  under  the  coming  dispensation 
will  demand  that  no  board  of  health,  either  national,  state 
or  municipal,  will  be  complete  without  at  least  one  master 
plumber. 

We  have  everything  to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear;  if  we  are 
sincere  in  our  intention  and  earnest  in  our  efforts  we  shall 
succeed.  Let  us  secure  an  efficient  system  of  legislation 
and  the  foundation  will  be  laid  for  our  sanitary  superstruc- 
ture. The  architects  will  give  us  the  plans  ;  we  will  see  to 
it  that  proper  drainage  shall  carry  away  all  noxious  ele- 
ments and  our  friends,  the  doctors,  may  stand  by  and  ap- 
prove. 

The  new  trinity  of  A's,  P's  and  D's  will  inaugurate  a 
modern  religion  of  cleanliness  and  health,  according  to  the 
gospel  of  sanitary  science.  Its  family  altars  shall  be  in  ev- 
ery dwelling,  and  over  the  sacred  threshold  of  the  temples 
the  demons  of  malaria  and  pestilence  shall  forever  be  ban- 
ished. Let  us  work  earnestly  and  honestly  and  as  sanitary 
science  once  existed,  it  will  be  revived  again  more  perfect 
than  ever,  and  history  will  repeat  itself  as  it  always  does. 

For  we  are  the  same  that  our  fathers  have  been. 
We  see  the  same  sights  that  our  fathers  have  seen, 
We  drink  the  same  streams  and  we  see  the  same  sun, 
And  we  run  the  same  course  that  our  fathers  have  run, 

THE  SIPHONAGE  AND  EVAPORATION  OF  TRAPS.— II. 

The  tests  recorded  in  the  previous  paper  were  all  made  on  the  second 
floor  at  a  distance  of  11  ft.  below  the  water-closet  trap.  Back-pressure 
was  here  hardly  perceptible.  Tested  on  the  first  floor  the  siphonic  action 
was  much  weaker,  but  a  slight  back-pressure  was  observable.  On  the 
basement  floor  the  siphonic  action  was  quite  feeble,  but  back-pressure 
was  exceedingly  strong. 

(2)  Experiments  on  the  Siphonage  of  Ventilated   S-  Traps    by   a  Trapless 

Plunger   Water-Closet, 

(a)  The  tests  were  made  first  with  the  water-closet  alone.  A  i^f-in. 
ordinary  cast-lead  S-trap  having  a  vent-opening  at  the  crown  the  full 
size  of  the  trap  (i^-in.)  was  tested  without  a  vent-pipe.  The  first  dis- 
charge of  the  closet  reduced  the  seal  %-\v\.  ;  the  second  %,-vn.  ;  the  third 
produced  no  further  effect. 

The  same  trap  was  then  tested  with  17-ft.  of  i^-in.  pipe  attached 
to'the  vent-opening.     Four  discharges  of  the  closet  destroyed  the  seal. 

On  another  occasion  the  same  trap  with  7- ft.  of  i^'-in.  pipe  attached 
to  (he  vent-opening  lost  its  seal  in  four  discharges. 

A  i^-in.  S-trap  was  then  tested  at  the  outlet  on  the  first  floor. 
With  the  water-closet  alone,  and  a  i^-in.  vent-pipe  20-ft.  long  attached 
to  a  1  X-in.  opening  in  the  crown  of  the  trap  three  discharges  removed 
Y%-\x\.  of  the  seal. 

The  same  with  a  \%-'m.  vent-pipe  7-ft.  long  lost  its  seal  in  ten  dis- 
charges. 

(b)  The  tests  were  next  made  with  the  water  closet  and  bath-tub 
discharging  together. 

A  1%  in.  S-trap  with  20-ft.  of  i^-in.  vent-pipe  lost  its  seal  in  five 
discharges.  With  17-ft.  of  i^-in.  pipe  a  single  discharge  broke  the  seal  ; 
with  7-ft.  of  iX-'n-  pipe  seven  discharges  sufficed,  and  on  a  second  trial 
only  three  discharges. 

Tests  were  then  made  on  the  floor  below  (first  floor).  The  \%-\n. 
S-trap  with  %-m.  vent  at  the  crown  and  17-ft.  of  i^-in.  pipe  lost  its  seal 
in  three  discharges.  In  a  second  and  third  trial  the  seal  was  destroyed 
in  two  discharges. 

The  same,  with  a  i^-in.  vent-pipe  20-ft.  long,  lost  its  seal  in  four  dis- 
charges. 

A  il/2-\x\.  S-trap  with  i^-in.  vent  opening  at  the  crown,  and  a  i%- 
in.  vent-pipe  17-ft.  long  lost  its  seal  in  four  discharges,  and  on  a  second 
trial  in  a  single  discharge. 

Deduction  from  the  Experiments  with  the  Tiapless  P lunger-  Closet. 

From  these  tests  we  find  that  the  effects  of  siphonage  produced  by 
the  discharge  of  a  trapless  plunger-closet  is  not  appreciably  severer  than 
that  produced  by  one  having  a  trap,  providing  the  trap  is  construct- 
ed of  smooth  material,  has  a  shallow  seal,  and  is  placed  near  the 
water  in  the  bowl.     The  increase  of  friction  is  in   this  case  so  slight 
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that  the  manner  in  which  tlie  water  discharges  into   the    soil-pipe  is  not 
materially  modified. 

(£)    KXPERIMENTS  ON  POT  ANO  OTHER  TRAPS  UNVENTILATED. 

These  experiments  are  divided  into  : — 

(1)  Those  in  which  the  siphonic  action  was  produced  by  a  trapped 
plunger-closet. 

(2)  Those  in  which  a  trapless  plunger-closet  was  used. 

(3)  Those  in  which  a  flush-tank  was  used. 

(1)  Experiments  on  the  Siphonage   of  Unventilated  Pot  and  other  Traps 
by  a  Trapped  Plunger  Water-Closet. 

(a)'  The  tests  were  first  made  with  the  water-closet  and  bath-tub 
discharging  together.  The  pot-traps  had  i^-in.  or  i^-in.  inlet  and  outlet 
arms. 

A  2-in.  pot-trap  had  its  seal  broken,  and  the  water  lowered  J^-in. 
below  the  top  of  the  inlet  mouth  by  a  single  discharge.  Five  discharges 
lowered  the  water  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  (see  Fig.  2). 

A  2j^-in.  pot-trap  lost  its  seal  in  two  discharges  (see  Fig.  3). 

A  3-in.  pot-trap  lost  its  seal  in  four  discharges  (see  Fig.  4). 

A  3^-in.  pot-trap  lost  its  seal  in  seven  discharges  (see  Fig.  5). 

A  4-in.  pot-trap  lost  its  seal  in  seven  discharges  (see  Fig.  6). 

A  5-in.  pot-trap  lost  its  seal  in  twenty-two  discharges  (see  Fig.  7). 

A  6-in.  pot-trap  lost  its  seal  in  twenty-seven  discharges  (see  Fig.  8). 

An  8-in.  pot-trap  lost  lj4  in.  of  its  seal  in  twenty-four  discharges 
(see  Pig   9). 

A  4-in.  bottle-trap  lost  its  sea  in  fifteen  discharges  (see  Fig.  10). 

A  4-inch  Holland's  trap  retained  1-16-in.  seal  after  forty  discharges 
(see  Fig.  11). 

A  "  Sanitas  "  anti-siphon  trap  retained  over  ^f-in.  after  fifty  dis- 
charges (see  Fig,  12). 

The  loss  of  water  in  the  Holland's  trap  in  the  last  ten  discharges 
was  exceedingly  slow,  showing  this  trap,  which  is  similar  in  outward  ap- 
pearance to  the  4-in.  bottle    trap,    to    offer   much   greater   resistance    to 


Fig.  14 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  24. 


Fig.  25. 


siphonic  action  than  a  bottle  trap  of  the  same  general  dimensions. 

The  rate  of  loss  in  the  "  Sanitas  "  trap  constantly  diminished  after  the 
first  few  discharges.  Several  experiments  were  made  on  this  as  on  the 
other  traps.  Figure  12  shows  the  effect  of  sixteen  discharges.  Figure  25 
represents  in  diagram  the  record  of  another  experiment  on  the  same  trap 
where  the  test  was  prolonged  to  fifty  discharges.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  loss  towards  the  end  was  scarcely  perceptible.  In  the  first  ten  dis- 
charges in  this  experiment  the  seal  was  lowered  i^-in.  In  the  next  ten 
the  loss  was  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  which  is  equivalent  to  one- 
eightieth  of  an  inch  for  each  discharge.  In  the  third  ten  discharges  it 
was  still  further  reduced  to  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.     In  the  fourth  to 


less  than  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  in  the  last  ten  to  still  less,  or  about 
one  thirty-second  of  an  inch.  As  there  still  remained  over  J^-in.  seal 
the  trap  may  be  considered  as  practically  unsiphonable. 

Figures  14  to  24  inclusive  represent  in  diagram  the  result  of  the  ex- 
perimentsalready  described  on  "pot"  and  "bottle"  traps. 

The  perpendicular  lines  represent  the  depth  of  seal  of  the  traps. 

The  circles  indicate  conventionally  the  outlet  and  inlet  mouths  of 
the  traps,  and  the  horizontal  lines  the  loss  of  water  at  each  dischaige. 

(/>)  A  4-in.  pottrap  was  then  tested  with  the  water-closet  alone.  Its 
seal  was  broken  by  sixteen  discharges  (see  Fig.  22). 

(c)  A  3^4-in.  pot-trap  was  then  tested  with  the  flush-tank.  The  first 
discharge  almost  and  the  second  entirely  broke  the  seal.  Nevertheless, 
in  other  experiments  made  with  the  flush-tank  the  siphonic  action  proved 
less  severe  than  that  produced  by  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  the  wa- 
ter-closet and  bath-tub. 

Deductions  from  the  Experiments  on  Pot  and  other  Traps. 

From  the  above  experiments  we  learn  that  the  power  of  resistance 
of  "pot-traps"  depends  upon  their  size,  and  more  particularly  upon  the 
diameter  of  the  body.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  depth  of  seal  of  the 
4-in.  pot-trap  is  only  2j^-in.,  while  that  of-  the  3j-^-in.  pot  trap  is  3^  in. 
This  accounts  for  the  similarity  in  the  results  of  the  tests  on  these  two 
sizes.  A  half  an  inch  excess  of  diameter  of  the  body  offsets,  in  the  first 
series  of  tests,  one  inch  excess  in  depth  of  seal. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  had  the  seal  of  all  the  traps  tested  been  the 
same  in  depth,  i.  e„  2^-in.,  the  resistance  would  have  been  in  direct  and 
regular  proportion  to  the  diameter.     Thus,  in  the  first   series  of  tests. — 

A  2-in.  pot  would  have  lost  its  seal  in  less  than  one  discharge. 

A  2^-in.  pot  would  have  lost  its  seal  in  one  discharge. 

A  3-in.  pot  would  have  lost  its  seal  in  two  discharges. 

A  3|z--in.  pot  would  have  lost  its  seal  in  three  discharges. 

A  4-in.  pot  would  have  lost  its  seal  in  seven  discharges. 

A  5-in.  pot  would  have  lost  its  seal  in  ten  discharges. 

A  6-in.  pot  would  have  lost  its  seal  in  twenty-eight  discharges. 

An  8  in.  pot  would  probably  have  resisted  over  one  hundred  dis- 
charges. 

Hence  (1)  the  resisting  power  of  pot-traps  of  equal  depth  of  seal 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  body. 

(2)  No  pot-trap  whose  body  does  not  exceed  in  sectional  area  15 
times  that  of  each  of  its  arms  or  connecting  pipes  can  be  accepted 
as  anti-siphonic  under  all  conditions  likely  to  be  encountered  in  plumb- 
ing. 

(3)  Pot-traps  having  bodies  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  having  Ij^-in.  or 
I %-m.  connections  may,  however,  be  considered  safe  when  they  are  not 
exposed  to  the  repeated  action  of  plunger  water-closets  of  the  largest 
water  capacity.  * 

II. — EXPERIMENTS   ON    BACK  PRESSURE. 

These  experiments  were  made  on  the  basement  floor,  just  above  the 
horizontal  run  of  the  soil-pipe.  They  may  be  subdivided  into  (A)  those 
in  which  the  traps  were  tested  without  vertical  extension  of  the  inlet 
arm  ;  and  (B)  those  in  which  the  traps  had  their  inlet  arms  extended. 
The  water-closet  used  was  a  Zane's  trapped  plunger-closet. 

(A)  Experiments  on  Traps  without  Vertical  Extension. 

(a)  An  S-trap  having  the  ordinary  length  of  inlet-arm,  i.  <?.,  one 
whose  top  stood  6-in.  above  top  of  seal  was  first  tested  under  the  dis- 
charge of  the  water-closet  alone.  The  first  discharge  threw  the  water 
out  of  the  trap,  projecting  it  several  feet  in  the  air,  and  broke  the  seal. 
The  experiment  was  often  repeated  with  the  same  result. 

(b)  The  same  result  attended  the  discharge  of  the  water-closet,  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  bath-tub,  only  that  the  greater  power  of  the  action 
threw  out  more  water  from  the  trap,  leaving  the  lev- 
el considerably  below  the  top  of  the   mouth   of  the         • 

inlet-pipe.     Several  repetitions  of  the  test  produced        .■ 
the  same  result.  «_ 

(c)  The  above  experiments  were  repeated  with 
a  trapless  plunger-closet.  The  results  were  substan- 
tially the  same. 

(d)  A  4-in.  pot-trap  lost  its  seal  in  four  dis- 
charges from  the  water-closet  alone.  The  top  of  the 
inlet-arm  stood  2-in.  above  the  top  of  the  seal. 

(e)  The  same  trap  lost  its  seal  in  a  single  dis- 
charge of  the  water-closet  and  bath-tub  together. 

{f)  The  same  traps  were  tested  with  a  trapless 
plunger-closet,  with  substantially  the  same  results. 
Figure  26  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  water  is 
blown  out  of  a  large  pot-trap  by  back-pressure.  Fig.  26. 

(g)  An  8-in.  pot-trap  lost  2  in.  of  its  seal  in  seven  discharges  of  the 
trapped-closet  discharged  alone.  The  top  of  the  inlet-pipe  stood  3  in. 
above  the  top  of  the  seal. 

(h)  The  same  trap  lost  its  entire  seal  of  ■>>%  ">•  bv  fourteen  dis- 
charges of  the  water-closet  and  bath-club  together. 

(B)  Experiments  on  Traps  with   Vertical  Extension. 

(a)  An  ordinary  i^-in.  cast-lead  S-trap  with  an  extension  of  1  ft. 
4  in.  of  i*4-\n.  lead-pipe  attached  to  the  top  of  its  inlet-arm,  making 
the  top  of  the  extension  22-in.  above  the  top  of  the  seal  was  tested.  No 
water  was  thrown  out  of  the  trap  by  the  discharge  of  the  water-closet, 
either  trapped  or  untrapped,    and  whether    alone    or    together  with    the 
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bath-tub  ;  but  in  all  cases  air  was  forcibly  driven  through  the  water 
forced  up  into  the  inlet-pipe,  because  the  volume  of  water  in  the  trap 
was  insufficient  to  outweigh  the  back-pressure. 

(b)  The  same  results  attended  a  test  made  with  a  24-in.  extension 
pipe. 

(c)  An  S-trap  having  5-in.  of  seal  without  extension  lost  its  seal  in 
all  cases ;  but  with  an  extension  of  i-ft.  4  in.  the  water  was  not  thrown 
out  by  discharges  of  the  water-closet  alone,  or  in  combination  with  the 
bath-tub,  and  whether  the  closet  was  trapped  or  trapless.  With  this 
trap,  moreover,  the  large  volume  of  water  wa=,  with  the  extension  suffi- 
cient to  overbalance  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  no  bubbles  were  driven 
through  the  trap. 

(d)  The  same  deep  trap  was  then  tested  after  half  its  seal  had  been 
removed,  as  by  evaporation,  or  oilier  accident.  In  this  case  the  trap 
acted  exactly  as  did  the  ordinary  shallow-sealed,  cast-lead  S-trap  before 
described,  and  always  allowed  air  to  be  driven  through  it. 

(e)  A  4-in.  pot-trap  was  then  tested  with  the  i-ft.  4-in.  extension, 
bringing  the  top  of  the  pipe  18-in.  above  the  seal.  No  water  was  driven 
out  of  the  trap,  and  no  bubbles  forced  through  the  water  under  any  of 
the  four  conditions  under  which  the  tests  were  made  as  described  for  the 
others. 

(/")  The  same  trap  with  a  6-in.  extension,  bringing  the  top  of  the 
pipe  8-in.  above  the  top  of  the  seal  lost  its  entire  seal  in  two  discharges 
of  the  water-closet  and  bath-tub  together.  The  volume  of  the  water  in 
the  trap  was  sufficient,  but  the  pipe  was  not  long  enough  to  allow  of  the 
formation  of  a  column  sufficiently  high  to  resist  the  air  pressure. 

(g)  An  8-in.  pot  trap  with  i-ft.  4-in.  extension  lost  no  water,  and  al- 
lowed no  air  to  pass  under  either  of  the  four  tests. 
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Fig.  28. 
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Fig.  29. 


(h)  The  same  results  attended  the  tests  on  this  trap,  having  an  ex- 
tension of  only  12-in. 

(*')  The  trap  was  next  tried  with  9-in.  of  extension,  with  the  same 
results. 

(J)  The  extension  was  finally  reduced  to  6-in.  bringing  the  top  of 


the  pipe   9-in.  above    the    top    of  the    seal.     In    this  case  the  water  was 
driven  out  of  the  trap. 

(k)  A  "  Sanitas  "  trap  was  then  tested,  and  the  results  were  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  with  the  8-in.  pot-trap. 

Deductions  from  the  Experiments  on  Back-Pressure. 

From  these  experiments  we  learn  (1)  that  in  traps  which  are  unven- 
lilated  back-pressure  may  be  resisted  by  constructing  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  shall  contain  a  large  volume  of  water,  and  by  setting 
them  far  enough  below  the  fixture  to  admit  of  the  formation  in  the  waste- 
pipe  above  the  trap  of  a  column  of  water  large  enough  to  outweigh  the 
back-pressure  of  the  air. 

(2)  That  the  back  pressure  in  the  tests  herein  recorded  was  sufficient 
to  balance  a  column  of  water  between  9-in.  and  12.-in.long,  plus  the  depth  of 
the  water  forming  the  seal.  Calling  the  depth  in  the  average  trap  3-in.  our 
water-column  was  not  less  than  12-in.  or  15-in.  in  heighth.  This  is  equiv- 
alent to  one  thirty-second  or  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  atmosphere,  (0.43  or 
0.56  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.) 

(3)  The  back-pressure  likely  to  be  encountered  in  properly-plumbed 
houses  will  probably  never  exceed  that  obtained  in  the  tests  above  re- 
corded, since  all  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  produce  it  were  here 
combined.  Hence  any  trap  may  be  considered  safe  against  back-pres- 
sure which  is  so  formed  as  to  contain  a  body  of  water  Jarge  enough  to 
fill  the  waste-pipe  full  to  a  height  of  12-in.  or  15-in.  (including 
its  own  seal),  and  which  is  so  set  as  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  this  col- 
umn. 

(4)  The  following  is  the  water  capacity  of  the  traps  tested. 
The  8  in.  pot-trap  holds  5  quarts  or  10  pints. 

The  6-in.  pot-tiap  holds  3  quarts  or  6  pints. 

The  5-in.  pot  trap  holds  2^  quarts  or  5  pints. 

The  4-in.  pot-trap  holds  2^  pints. 

The  3^  in.  pot-trap  holds  2%,  pints. 

The  3-in.  pot-trap  holds  2  pints. 

The  2^-in.  pot-trap  holds  1%  pints. 

The  2-in.  pot-trap  holds  ^  pint. 

The  \l/i-vs\.  S-trap,  with  5-in.  seal,  holds  %"  pints. 

The  i^-in.  S-trap,  with  i^-in.  seal,  holds  y%  plus  pints. 

The  i^-in.  S-trap,  with  1^  seal,  holds  }(  minus  pints. 

The  "  Sanitas"  holds  1^  pints. 

A  piece  of  1  J^-in.  waste-pipe  12-in.  long  holds  about  3^  of  a  pint  of 
water.  A  similar  piece  15-in.  long  holds  a  pint.  Hence  a  trap  used 
with  such  a  waste-pipe  should  have  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  J^ 
pints.  Accordingly  all  unventilated  i^-in.  S-traps  and  all  unventilated 
'  ij^-in.  S-traps  having  less  than  5  in.  seal  are  incapable  of  resisting  the 
back-pressure  liable  to  be  encountered  in  plumbing. 

Ill  — EXPERIMENTS  ON  EVAPORATION    PRODUCED  BY  TRAP-VENTILATION. 

These  experiments  were  made  in  the  basement  floor,  as  already  ex- 
plained. 

They  may  be  subdivided  into  (A)  those  in  which  the  vent-pipe  was 
conducted  into  a  cold  flue,  and  (B)  those  in  which  the  vent-pipe  was  con- 
ducted into  a  heated  flue. 

(A)  Experiments  on  Evaporation  produced  by  a  Cold  Ventilating-Flue . 

(a)  i%-\n.  (scant)  S-trap  having  a  seal  of  4^-in.  deep  was  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  branch  waste  in  the  manner  shown  in  Figure  1.  A 
ij^-in.  rubber  ventilating-pipe  was  taken  from  the  i^-in.  ventilating- 
opening  at  the  crown  of  the  trap,  and  conducted  into  a  cold  4  in.  galvan- 
ized-iron  ventilating-flue,  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  flue  passed 
through  two  occupied  offices  (basement  and  first  floor)  whose  tempera- 
ture was  maintained  at  about  68°  Fahrenheit,  during  the  term  of  the  ex- 
periments, and  through  a  chemical  laboratory  (second  floor)  whose  tem- 
perature was  maintained  at  about  6o°  Fahrenheit.  For  the  remainder  of 
its  height  the  flue  passed  through  a  cellar  and  stairways,  whose  tempera- 
ture was  maintained  at  about  45°  Fahrenheit.  No  artificial  heat  was 
applied  to  the  flue. 

The  velocity  of  the  movement  of  the  current  of  air  in  the  flue  was 
measured  by  the  anemometer.  The  daily  rate  of  loss  of  seal  by  evap- 
oration, and  the  velocity  of  the  current  in  feet  per  minute  is  shown  in 
actual  size  by  the  accompanying  diagram,  Figure  27. 

We  see  that  the  loss  averages  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  per  diem. 
It  amounts  to  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  the  first  day,  and  gradually  di- 
minishes as  the  level  of  the  water  descends  in  the  trap,  and  the  distance 
of  its  surface  from  the  ventilating  current  increases,  to  a  little  less  than 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  per  diem.  Hence  an  ordinary  S-trap  having  an 
i^-in.  or  a  i^-in.  seal  would  lose  its  seal  in  from  nine  to  eleven  days. 

(b)  The  experiment  was  repeated  several  times  at  different  parts  of 
the  year,  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  May,  with  sub- 
stantially the  same  results.  Figure  29  represents  the  record  of  a  second 
of  these  experiments. 

(c)  The  same  trap  was  now  vented  at  the  middle  opening  whose 
centre  was  2-in.  below  the  centre  of  the  upper  opening.  The  rate  of 
evaporation  was  somewhat  slower,  as  shown  by  Diagram,  Figure  28. 
This  experiment  was  carried  on  only  eleven  days,  inasmuch  as  by  this 
time  Ijl-in,  of  the  seal  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  seal  of  ordinary 
machine-made  S-traps  does  not  exceed  i^-in.  or  i3^-in. 

(d)  The  same  trap  was  now  ventilated  at  the  lowest  point,  *'.  e.,  6-in. 
below  the  crown.  The  evaporation  in  this  case  was  exceedingly  slow, 
and  after  the  first  two  or  three  days  was  almost  inappreciable. 

(e)  A  number  of  experiments  were  then  made  on  S-traps  unventilated, 
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but  open  at  both  ends  as  is  the  case  in  practice.  The  loss  of 
water  was  almost  inappreciable,  not  exceeding  132  or  i-i6of  an  inch  in 
ten  days. 

(B)  Experiments  on   Evaporation  produced  by  a  Heated  Venlilating-Elue. 

(a)  A  i^-in.  trap  having  a  seal  3X'ln-  deep  was  tested.  A  ij^-in. 
wrought-iron  gas-pipe  6-in.  long  connected  the  crown  of  the  trap  with  a 
br  ck  flue  8-in.xi2-in.,  heated  by  a  stove.     See  Figure  I. 

Diagrams,  Figures  30,  31,  32,  33  and  34  represent  five  tests,  two 
made  in  March,  one  in  October  and  two  in  November  of  1883.  Here 
again  the  perpendicular  lines  represent,  in  actual  length,  the  depth  of 
seal  of  the  trap.  The  upper  arc  represents  conventionally  the  outlet 
mouth,  and  the  lower  arc  the  inlet  mouth  of  the  trap.  The  horizontal 
lines  show  the  position  of  the  water-level  in  the  trap  at  the  same  hour  in 
the  morning  of  each  day  recorded  in  figures  on  the  diagram. 

We  see  here  a  very  rapid  diminution  of  the  seal.  The  average  loss 
per  diem  exceeded  one-third  of  an  inch  or  exactly  four-elevenths  of  an 
inch.  The  smallest  loss  is  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  the  largest  nearly 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  fixture  side  of  the  trap  was  closed  dur- 
ing the  tests. 

(/')  A  second  series  of  experiments  was  made  with  an  ordinary  1^- 
in.  cast-lead  trap  having  a  seal  1^-in.  deep.  The  trap  was  connected 
witli  a  heated  flue  at  a  point  3  in.  beyond  the  crown.  Four  tests  were 
made.  The  loss  of  seal  was  much  slower  than  in  the  former  tests  be- 
cause of  the  distance  of  the  mouth  of  the  vent-pipe  from  the  crown  of 
the  trap.  The  rate  of  evaporation,  however,  in  these  four  tests  averaged 
one-seventh  of  an  inch  a  day  ;  the  greatest  loss  in  any  one  day  being 
three-eighths  of  an  inch.  In  all  these  experiments  on  evaporation  it  was 
found  to  make  no  material  difference  in  the  results    whether  the  fixture- 
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end  of  the  trap  was  open  or  closed,  showing  that  evaporation  at  this 
point  was  inappreciable. 

In  the  experiments  on  evaporation  with  the  cold  ventilating-flue,  in 
the  first  experiment  with  the  vent  at  crown,  the  anemometer  recorded  an 
average  rate  of  movement  of  the  ventilating  current  of  112,567-ft.  or 
2oJ^  miles  every  twenty-four  hours,  or,  with  the  correction  for  friction 
applied,  of  94-ft.  per  minute. 

In  the  second  test,  with  vent  at  crown,  the  average  was  85-ft. 
per  minute  ;  with  vent  2-in.  from  crown  the  average  was  109  feet. 

The  velocity  of  the  current  during  the  cold  months  of  the  year  was 
quite  uniform.  In  the  summer  months,  however,  it  was  exceedingly  va- 
riable, sometimes  equaling  that  of  the  cold  season,  and  sometimes  ceas- 
ing entirely  or  even  retrograding. 

In  the  cold  months  the  relation  between  the  rapidity  of  evaporation 
and  the  velocity  and  dampness  of  the  air-current  was  not  accurately  deter- 
mined, the  rate  of  evaporation  being  quite  uniform  in  spite  of  considerable 
barometric  fluctuation  and  change  of  velocity. 


But  in  summer  a  change  of  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  pro- 
duced a  very  marked  change  in  the  rate  of  evaporation.  On  a  few 
occasions  of  damp  or  rainy  weather  in  the  summer  months,  where  th  • 
cold  brick  flue  was  used  without  a  ventilaling-cap  on  top,  the  seal 
actually  gained  slightly  in  depth,  from  condensation  on  the  cold  flue  of 
the  damp  air  of  the  soil-pipe,  or  from  an  actual  fall  of  rain  or  moistuie 
down  the  chimney.  These  accretions  were,  however,  very  rare,  not 
occurring  more  than  three  times  in  the  whole  duration  of  the  expeii- 
ments. 

The  scientific  investigation  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  would 
require  more  elaborate  apparatus  and  much  more  time  than  have  been 
at  our  disposal ;  yet  what  records  we  h  ve  made  have  been  made  with 
accuracy. 

Deductions  from  the  Experiments  on  Evapoi  ation. 

From  these  experiments  we  find  (1)  that  a  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
w^ter-seal  of  traps  takes  place  when  they  are  ventilated  at  or  near  the 
crown,  and  that  the  evaporation  goes  on  both  in  winter  and  in  summer, 
and  in  ordinary  unhealed  flues,  as  well  as  in  flues  artificially  heated. 
The  evaporation  is  most  rapid  in  winter  or  with  flues  artificially  heated, 
and  slowest  in  summer,  especially  in  damp  weather.  Hence  it 
may  be  stated  generally  that  the  rapidity  of  the  evaporation  depends 
upon  the  velocity,  temperature  and  hygrometric  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

(2)  That  in  winter  the  evaporation  produced  by  ventilation  is 
so  rapid  as  to  destroy  the  seal  of  an  ordinary  i^-in.  machine-made 
S-trap  in  from  four  to  eleven  days,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
current. 

(3)  That  without  ventilation,  or  with  the  ventilating-flue  taken  from 
a  considerable  distance  below  the  crown,  the  evaporation  of  the  water- 
seal  of  traps  is  exceedingly  slow,  and  that  unventilated  traps  having  a 
considerable  water  capacity  may  be  considered  perfectly  secure  against 
this  danger  unless  they  are  left  unused  for  years  at  a  time. 

It  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  devise  a  form  of  apparatus  for 
experimental  purposes  which  should  cover  all  the  varying  conditions 
liable  to  be  met  with  in  plumbing  practice.  The  position  of  the  trap 
on  the  soil-pipe  branch,  the  manner  and  position  of  connection  of  the 
branch  with  the  main  pipe,  the  amount  of  usage  the  pipes  sustained, 
the  manner  in  which  the  ventilating-flues  were  constructed,  would  all 
produce  their  effect  upon  the  results.  Nevertheless  in  every  case 
where  the  ventilating-flue  performed  the  office  of  producing  a  move- 
ment of  the  air  within  the  pipes  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  this  air 
was  absolutely  saturated  with  moisture,  the  evaporation  must  of  neces- 
sity go  on  in  the  manner  recorded  as  the  result  of  these  experiments. 
How  far  the  variation  of  the  conditions  would  affect  the  rapidity  of  the 
loss  of  seal  must  be  left  to  other  investigators  to  determine.  The  appa 
ratus  used  in  the  above  recorded  tests  was  fitted  up  exactly  as  is  cus- 
tomary to  fit  it  up  for  actual  use.  The  entire  length  of  the  soil-pipe 
was  kept  much  of  the  tii  e  wet  during  the  experiments  on  evaporation, 
by  discharges  through  it  made  for  the  tests  on  siphonage  and  back- 
pressure, precaution  being  of  course  taken  by  closing  the  inlet  end  of 
the  trap  against  loss  of  its  seal  through  these  agencies,  and  the  inlet  at 
the  end  of  the  soil-pipe  system,  where  the  fresh  air  was  taken  in  to  pro- 
duce the  ventilating  current  above  the  trap,  was  distant  as  much  a?  60-ft. 
or  70-ft.  from  the  traps  tested.  Hence  the  air  was  obliged  to  traverse  a 
considerable  length  of  damp  soil-pipe,  the  greater  part  being  nearly  hor- 
izontal, on  its  way  to  the  trap,  and  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  it  was 
conducted  over  as  large  an  area  of  moist  surface  as  it  would  ordinarily 
encounter  in  practice. 

Moreover  the  result  of  our  experiments  in  this  direction  accords 
with  the  experience  of  many  sanitary  engineers,  health  inspectors  and 
plumbers  who  have  recently  had  occasion,  since  the  enactment  of  the 
plumbing  laws  in  various  pans  of  the  country,  to  observe  the  effect  of 
the  provision  requiring  branch  ventilation  on  the  water-seal  of  the 
traps. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS     DEDUCED     FROM    THE     EXPERIMENTS  ON  SIPHON- 
AGE,  BACK-PRESSUKE,  AND  EVAPORATION. 

From  the  foregoing  experiments  we  deduce  the  following  : 

(1)  The  ordinary  form  of  machine-made  small  S-trap  with  shallow 
seal  and  without  special  ventilation  is  incapable  of  resisting  the  action 
of  siphonage  or  back-pressure,  even  in  a  very  mild  form. 

(2)  A  small  S  trap,  such  as  is  used  for  lavatories  and  bath-tubs,  even 
when  hand-made,  and  of  unusually  deep  seal,  is  incapable  without  spe- 
cial ventilation  of  resisting  the  action  of  siphonage,  or  back-pressure  in 
a  mild  form. 

(3)  Small  S-traps  when  ventilated  at  the  crown,  with  vent-pipes 
having  a  diameter  the  full  size  of  the  bore  of  the  pipes,  and  of  no  unus- 
ual or  excessive  length  are  incapable  of  resisting  the  severe  action  of  si- 
phonage produced  by  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  certain  forms  of 
plunger  water-closets,  and  ordinary  bath  tubs  under  ordinary  conditions 
likely  to  be  encountered  in  practice. 

Water-closets  producing  a  poweiful  flushing  of  the  soil-pipes  when 
discharged,  should  not  be  prohibited  on  account  of  their  siphoning  power, 
because  the  periodical  flushing  of  the  soil-pipes  by  their  use  is  productive 
of  great  good,  and  their  siphoning  action  maybe  counteracted  by  other 
means. 

(4)  Special  trap-ventilation  when  the  vent-pipe  is  applied  at  or  near 
the  crown  of  the  trap  induces  a  current  of  air  over  the  water  which  rap- 
idly destroys  the  seal. 

(5)  Trap-ventilation  when  the  vent-pipe  is  applied   at  a  point  so  far 
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below  the  crown  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  evaporation  leaves  the  trap 
open  to  the  danger  of  self-siphonage  as  well  as  of  severe  siphonic  action. 
The  position  of  the  vent  pipe  on  the  trap  does  not  (at  least  within  the 
limits  covered  by  our  experiments),  materially  affect  the  action  of  siphon- 
age. 

•  (6)  Pot-traps  of  the  ordinary  sizes  are  incapable,  without  special  trap- 
ventilation,  of  resisting  the  severest  action  of  siphonage  liable  to  be  en- 
countered in  plumbing. 

(7)  Pot-traps  of  the  largest  size  are  expensive,  and  are  open  to  the 
objections  attending  all  ces-pools.  The  positions  of  their  clean-out  caps 
is  faulty,  inasmuch  as  they  are  above  the  water  line,  and  would  fail  to 
announce  by  a  leakage  of  water,  a  faulty  adjustment  of  the  cap. 

(Signed,)  J.   P^  PUTNAM, 

L.  Fred'k.  Rice. 

SANITATION    OF    CITIES.* 

BY   ALEXANDER   W.  MURRAY,  OF   CHICAGO. 

One  of  the  very  material  elements  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  city 
is  a  location,  much  depending  on  an  elevated,  and  flat  site,  and  all  hav- 
ing reference  to  facility  of  drainage.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  high 
situation  is  preferable  to  a  low  one.  Abundance  of  pure  water  is  another 
requisite  to  a  good  sanitary  condition.  But  while  a  good  site  and  plenty 
of  pure  water  are  essential  to  good  health  in  a  city,  they  constitute  but  a 
small  part  of  the  material  requirements. 

One  of  the  great  faults  of  most  modern  cities  is  to  be  found  in  the 
irregularity  of  the  streets,  and  their  narrowness.  It  is  much  better  that 
the  streets  should  be  regularly  laid  out,  so  that  the  sun  can  penetrate  all 
parts  ;  and  the  result  is  still  better  where  the  streets  are  made  wide,  so 
that  the  air  and  the  sunshine  can  penetrate  freely  to  all  parts  of  them. 
In  this  direction,  there  is  growing  a  vicious  innovation  which  has  come 
into  existence  since  the  discovery  and  the  general  use  of  the  passenger 
elevator.  This  is  the  construction  of  very  high  buildings;  these  with 
narrow  streets  have  a  bad  effect,  for  the  reason  that  they  exclude 
the  sunlight,  and  leave  the  streets  beneath  but  little  more  than  dark, 
damp,  unwholesome  passages.  As  it  is  not  within  the  means  of  the  sani- 
tarian to  remove  this  difficulty  in  the  shape  of  lofty  buildings,  he  must 
needs  adapt  himself  to  the  situation,  and  labor  to  deal  with  the  difficulty 
as  it  now  exists. 

It  might  be  possible  to  awaken  public  attention  to  this  evil,  and 
through  municipal  .regulation  secure  a  limit  to  the  height  of  buildings; 
a  limit  which  should  depend  on  the  width  of  the  street  adjacent,  or  the 
distance  from  other  structures,  and  in  this  way,  some  amelioration  of  the 
difficulty  would  be  effected.  It  is  apparent  that  a  very  high  building 
standing  in  an  open  space,  would  be  less  damaging  than  one  which  stands 
on  the  street  line,  and  has  buildings  on  the  other  sides.  The  problem  is 
a  difficult  one  in  old  towns  where  the  site  is  built  up  ;  about  the 
most  that  can  be  done  is  to  attempt  to  stay  the  evil  at  its  present  state. 

In  towns  yet  to  be  laid  out,  the  constiucting  of  wide  streets  and  the 
prohibition  of  very  high  structures  in  continuous  street  fronts  can  be  pro- 
cured. In  the  cases  of  these,  and  also  in  those  of  additions  to  towns 
already  laid,  it  might  be  practicable  to  have  a  somewhat  different 
arrangement  of  blocks  from  those  constructed  in  the  ordinary  way.  They 
might  be  so  built  as  to  leave  air-passages  between  various  buildings, 
through  which  there  would  be  always  such  a  movement  of  the  air,  and 
such  an  admission  of  sunshine,  as  would  secure  maximum  sanitary 
results.  A  street  should  never  be  less  than  one  hundred  feet  wide  where 
perfect  air  and  sunshine  are  desired  ;  and  if  this  fact  be  understood  at 
the  outset  of  the  construction  of  a  city,  it  can  be  done  without  difncultv. 
The  blocks  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  and  the  alleys  thereby 
avoided. 

No  time  needs  be  expended  on  the  nature  of  filth.  All  know  that 
filth,  ignorance  and  crime  are  inseparable.  To  remove  filth  is  to  remove 
a  potent  provocative  of  degradation  ;  a  degradation  which  fills  our 
infirmaries,  our  prisons,  which  makes  bad  citizens,  and  which,  by  its 
tendency  to  poverty,  decreases  the  tax  paying  power  of  the  people,  and 
thus  acts  even  on  the  national  treasury. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful obstacles  in  the  advance  of  the  sanitary  progressive  is  to  be  found  in 
the  landlord,  and  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  capitalist.  Sanitary  improve- 
ments cost  money;  he  may  be  willing  to  incur  the  expense  in  his  own 
residence,  but  is  rarely  agreeable  when  the  same  care  and  out'ay  are 
demanded  in  the  construction  of  residences  for  tenants.     What  is  espe- 
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cially  needed  in  this  direction  is  the  education  of  public  opinion  to  a 
point  where  sanitary  measures  and  laws  are  thoroughly  understood,  and 
then,  if  the  rapacious  landlord  will  not  heed  these,  he  should  be  forced 
to  perform  his  duty  by  law.  A  man  has  no  more  right  to  place  people 
in  situations  where  they  will  be  poisoned  by  filth  and  bad  air,  than  he 
has  to  place  prussic  acid  in  their  food.  It  is  essential  that  there  shall  be 
such  sanitary  regulations  that  no  man  shall  be  permitted  to  do  aught  that 
will  endanger  the  life  or  the  health  of  either  himself,  his  family,  or  that 
of  his  neighbor.  Health  is  more  precious  than  wealth  ;  in  fact,  the 
former  is  at  the  base  of  the  latter;  why,  then,  should  not  the  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  one   be  as  stringent  as  those  for  that  of  the  other? 

It  is  a  suggestion  worth  considering  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be 
to  the  advantage  of  cities  to  have  the  generation  of  power  for  the  run- 
ning of  machinery  located  outside  the  limits,  so  that  by  this  means  to 
avoid  the  charging  the  air  with  the  products  of  combustion.  The  time 
may  be  distant  when  this  suggestion  may  become  practical,  and  yet  it  is 
within  the  possibilities  of  this  progressive  age  ;  of  its  value  there  can  be 
no  question. 

An  especial  feature  in  which  the  French  cities  are  superior  to  ours, 
and  to  some  extent  also  the  English  towns,  is  in  the  provision  of  urinals 
on  the  principal  streets.  These  should  be  provided  not  only  as  a  matter 
of  comfort,  but  also  as  one  of  health.  In  addition  to  these  there  should 
be  wafer  closets  and  bathing  places,  the  latter  to  be  frequent  in  location, 
and  furnished  to  the  public  at  small  cost,  say  5  cents  per  head.  In  this 
way.  cleanliness  of  person  would  be  cultivated,  and  this  improvement 
would  strongly  reinforce  sanitation  in  its  application  to  the  household 
and  the  streets.  Public  parks  play  an  important  part  in  the  sanitaiy  wel- 
fare of  a  city. 

Within  certain  limits  foliage  plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in  pre- 
serving the  health  of  cities  It  affords  a  grateful  shade  in  heated  sea- 
sons ;  it  is  claimed  to  absorb  poisonous  carbonic  acid  gases  ;  it  tends  to 
preserve  the  air  from  the  dusty  dryness  peculiar  to  some  portions  of  the 
summer,  and  its  roots  are  of  value  in  the  absorption  of  water  from  the 
subsoil,  and  which  often  contains  deleterious  matter  in  solution.  Trees 
should  be  plentifully  planted,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  shut  out 
too  much  of  the  light  of  the  sun.  In  all  cases  a  house  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  trees  should  have  the  latter  so  arranged  that  the  sun  can 
pierce  through  in  spaces  sufficiently  numerous  and  wide  to  permit  the 
sun  to  reach  every  portion  of  the  house. 

In  the  construction  of  sidewalks  and  pavements,  care  should  be 
exercised  that  all  are  water-proof,  and  the  rain  be  carried  off  to  the 
gutters  ;  to  prevent  injury  to  the  eyes,  the  color  should  be  of  a  greenish 
hue.  A  pavement  that  permits  the  surface  to  absorb  excrementitious 
matter,  where  it  lies  and  undergoes  putrefaction,  is  an  element  of  danger 
in  a  community.  Akin  to  this  is  the  question  of  the  disposition  of 
garbage.  Many  plans  have  been  suggested  in  this  direction.  Perhaps  a 
feasible  remedy  could  be  found  in  treating  the  garbage  as  it  accumulates, 
and  before  its  removal,  by  some  process  which  will  arrest  decay,  or  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  a  disinfectant.  It  is  certain  that  under  the  method 
in  vogue  in  many  cities  in  which  the  garbage  is  left  to  broil  and  fester  in 
the  sun  for  hours  before  its  removal,  is  one  calculated  to  produce  evil 
consequences  of  serious  nature.  It  is  a  matter  so  easily  remedied 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  permitting  the  evil  to  have  a  permanent 
existence. 

There  is  much  liability  to  infection  from  sewer-gas  in  the  case  of 
foods  stored  in  basements  and  sub-cellars.  The  greatest  care  should  be 
exercised  in  these  matters,  and  wherever  possible  the  ground  floors  should 
be  covered  with  a  rigid  layer  of  asphalt  or  cement.  Another  thing 
needed  about  the  house  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  measurer  of  the 
purity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which  should  indicate  its  sanitary  condi- 
tion with  the  same  certainty  that  the  thermometer  shows  the  degree  of 
heat,  or  the  barometer  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  attempt  to  secure  the  highest  sanitary  results  in  a  household, 
the  use  of  water  is  of  the  most  essential  character.  Many  other  incon 
veniences,  and  even  positive  unsanitary  conditions,  may  be  endured  with 
less  danger  to  health  than  the  deprivation  of  the  abundant  use  of  water. 
It  washes  out  the  drainage  pipes  ;  it  absorbs  and  neutralizes  many  of  the 
poisonous  organisms  that  are  bred  in  the  foetid  cell-life  of  "  bacteria " 
and  other  parasitic  elements.  Water  in  plenty,  in  profusion,  should 
be  supplied  in  every  city,  and  its  plentiful  use — not  its  waste — should  be 
encouraged.  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  and  he  is  a  good  christian 
who  spares  no  pains  to  make  his  own  residence  a  healthful  and  beautiful 
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home,  and    in  doing  this   not   only  sets   an   example  to  his  neighbor,  but 
assists  in  preventing  the  origin  or  the  spread  of  unliealthful  agencies. 

What  is  needed  among  householders  is  common  sense.  It  is  of  the 
commonest  order  to  find  that  the  owner  of  a  house  will  spend  every 
spring  large  sums  of  money  in  refitting  and  refurnishing  his  house,  and 
all  for  the  benefit  of  that  which  is  to  meet  and  please  the  eye.  He  never 
possibly  thinks  that  one  of  the  most  vital  points  in  his  home  is  located  in 
the  dark  earth,  beneath,  where  all  sorts  of  mysterious  chemical  processes 
are  in  constant  operation,  where  nature's  chemistry  is  decomposing  par- 
ticles of  matter  and  changing  them  into  noxious  gases,  and  they  in  turn 
are  becoming  vehicles  lor  the  transportation  of  deadly  organisms  through 
pipes  and  crevices  to  the  air  above.  He  never  thinks  for  a  moment  of 
this  underground  laboratory,  with  all  its  possibilities  of  harm,  or  asks 
whether  it,  t^o,  does  not  need  repair,  or  looking  after.  Out  of  sight,  out 
of  mind.  Some  day  a  mysterious  malady  invades  the  household  ;  the 
doctor  is  sent  for  ;  he  finds  the  cause  located  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere, 
and  then  in  a  physician's  bill,  or  in  that  of  the  undertaker,  he  pays  out 
fifty  times  what  it  would  have  cost  him  to  have  had  his  drainage  exam- 
ined at  intervals  and  its  working  kept  in  perfect  order.  We  need  laws, 
to  be  sure,  to  make  people  save  their  own  lives  ;  but  we  need  more  the 
general  education  of  the  public  up  to  a  point  where  they  will  exactly 
comprehend  the  meaning  and  requirement  of  sanitary  science. 

While  there  needs  to  be  some  common  sense  hammered  into  the 
head  of  the  citizen,  there  needs  to  be  a  good  deal  done  to  advance  the 
learning  and  requirements  of  many  of  the  workers  in  the  field  of  sanita- 
tion, as  well  as  those  who  are  directly  interested,  as  those,  who,  like  the 
mason,  the  carpenter,  and  the  plumber,  have  an  indirect  interest  in  the 
securing  of  the  best  sanitary  results.  There  has  been  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  our  own  profession.  The  time  has  passed  when  any  plumber  is 
willing  to  assert  that  he  knows  it  all,  or  that  when  he  left  his  apprentice- 
ship he  had  been  taught  all  that  there  is  in  the  business.  Men  who  are 
willing  to  progress  beyond  the  point  where  they  were  brought  by  the 
master  of  whom  they  learned  the  trade,  are  seeing  that  there  is  a  broad 
road  which  few  have  trodden,  and  which  leads  toward  perfection.  There 
should  be  among  the  technical  schools  which  are  now  becoming  the 
fashion,  a  school  for  the  plumber,  which  should  teach  him  not  only  the 
practical  details  of  his  profession,  but  its  theory,  the  mechanics  connected 
with  it,  and  such  chemical  knowledge  as  may  be  essential  to  securing  an 
educated  workman.  At  the  same  time  that  the  plumber  is  receiving  the 
benefit  of  a  training  in  his  trade,  there  should  be  something  done  to 
educate,  or  at  least  partially  to  civilize,  the  average  owner.  The  plumber 
who  is  asked  to  do  a  thoroughly  first-class  job  may  be  often  met ;  but  the 
one  who  is  asked  to  do  this,  and  at  the  same  time  is  offered  a  first-class 
price  for  his  labor,  is  the  rarest  of  occurrences  in  the  plumber's  experi- 
ence. Men  who  build  will  cut  down  everything  which  is  not  in  sight  for 
the  sake  of  ministering  to  the  eye.  They  wish  something  which  they 
and  the  world  can  look  at  and  enjoy  ;  what  is  not  to  be  seen  is  not 
regarded.  The  plumber  is  not  a  philanthropist ;  the  very  most  he  can 
do  is  honestly  to  put  in  a  job  what  he  is  paid  for,  minus  a  reasonable 
profit  ;  and  it  is  he  who  is  cursed  and  not  the  wretched  parsimony  of 
the  owner,  when  devastation  and  inconvenience  follow  the  plumbing 
of  a  house. 

A  duty  the  trade  owes  to  the  public,  and  which  should  be  immedi- 
ately agitated,  is  the  establishment  by  the  authority  of  the  state,  of  a 
board  of  examiners,  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  those  who  are  to 
be  granted  a  license  for  the  purpose  of  practicing  the  business  of  plumb- 
ing. This  board  should  consist  of  men  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  plumbing  (and  they  should  not  be  removed 
from  office  except  for  cause),  as  suggested  by  Dr.  DeWolf,  commissioner 
of  health  of  Chicago,  in  his  late  address  before  the  Chicago  master 
plumbers'  association.  Is  it  within  the  province  of  the  national  associa- 
tion to  prepare  a  memorial  address  to  the  United  States  congress,  sug- 
gesting the  propriety  of  the  government's  appointing  a  commission  of 
practical  and  scientific  men,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  investigate  the 
practice  essential  to  the  perfect  sanitary  construction  of  a  building  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  union,  and  to  establish  a  sanitary  code,  based 
upon  the  experience  thus  learned,  best  adapted  to  a  certain  defined 
section  ? 

If  parsimony  in  the  individual  is  proluctive  of  bad  results,  it  is 
equally  so  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  a  city.  There  should  be 
no  "  scrimping  "  of  the  public's  money  whenever  there  is  a  demand  for 
its  use  by  a  competent  board  of  health.     Perfect   cleanliness  of  street 


and  alley  should  be  secured  ;  nuisances  should  be  as  vigorously  sup- 
pressed as  if  they  were  cases  of  cholera  or  small-pox.  For  this,  money 
is  needed,  and  it  should  be  given.  In  the  matter  of  the  sanitation  of 
cities,  liberality  in  the  use  of  money  is  absolutely  essential  to  good 
results.  All  our  large  cities  have  their  bridewells  crowded  with  disso- 
lute and  robust  prisoners.  Let  these  be  placed  on  the  streets  and  forced 
to  labor,  to  keep  the  public  places  clean,  and  in  this  way  they  will  not 
compete  with  honest  workingmen,  and  by  their  devotion  to  the  work  of 
cleanliness,  they  will  compensate  somewhat  for  the  uncleanliness  of  their 
own  immoral  lives. 

THE  GAS  FIXTURE  DEALERS  AND  THE  TRADE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chicago  master  plumbers'  association, 
held  before  the  convention  of  the  national  association  at  Baltimore,  a 
report  on  the  gas-fixture  question  was  made  by  a  special  com- 
mittee, drawn  up  by  Mr.  Thomas  Havey.  This  report  was  adopted 
by   the   Chicago   association,    and    ordered    presented    at    Baltimore. 

Taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  gas-fixture  trade,  the  committee 
found  that  in  its  earlier  stages  but  half  of  the  members  now  connected 
with  the  master  plumbers'  associations  were  engaged  in  it ;  that  it,  as 
well  as  gas-fitting,  was  formerly  left  to  others  than  master  plumbers. 
The  master  plumbers  knowing  the  incessant  requirements  of  the  trade 
on  their  time  and  thought  have  always  shown  a  disinclination  to  be  en- 
ticed from  their  devotion  to  it  by  the  prospective  profits  and  attractions 
of  other  lines  of  trade  ;  but  their  sentiments  seemed  to  be  limited  to 
themselves.  Every  book-keeper,  apprentice  and  gas-fitter  in  their  em- 
ployment, taking  an  advantage  of  an  indiscriminate  and  gullible  public, 
and  inflated  with  their  own  importance,  have  engaged  in  a  business,  the 
successful  honorable  pursuit  of  which  requires  years  of  experience  and 
study.  The  committee  has  recently  been  informed  that  some  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Gambrinus,  being  unable  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Harper  law,  have  made  an  effort  to  enter  their  profession.  The 
public  would,  no  doubt,  welcome  them  heartily,  and  curse  the  trade  as  a 
whole  afterward..  The  committee  would  not  forget  to  extend  the  com- 
pliments of  the  season  to  the  health  inspector,  who  endeavors  to  expose 
the  shortcomings  and  blunders  of  the  plumber,  and,  they  continued,  to 
"  that  unapproachable  exquisite  and  awe-inspiring  artist,  the  so  called 
sanitary  engineer,  whom  you  would,  probably,  call,  did  you  stoop  to 
make  his  acquantance,  the  dude  of  our  business,  whose  mission  in  life  is 
to  shed  a  halo  of  mystery  about  a  very  simple  subject,  and  to  lead  the 
people,  wYiom  he  financially  plucks,  away  from  the  only  reliable  and  thor- 
ough authority  that  exists  upon  plumbing,  namely,  competent,  capable 
and  honest  plumbers,  men  who  have  grown  up  in  the  trade,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  it  is  so  complete  and  exhaustive  that  they  can  well  afford 
to  treat  with  contempt  the  claims  of  the  charlatans  and  quacks  that 
abound  in  our  profession,"  The  committee  declared  that  the  master 
plumbers'  association  throws  down  the  gauntlet  in  behalf  of  square- 
dealing,  and  announces  itself  ready  for  the  fray,  confidently  predicting 
that  the  strength  and  justness  of  their  cause,  and  the  vigorous  manner 
in  which  they  were  upheld,  would  give  them  the  victory.  But  the  com- 
mittee believed,  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  that  they  should 
enlist  all  the  elements  which  now  enter  into  the  trade;  hence  the  con- 
sideration of  the  gas-fixture  question.  The  committee  concluded  their 
report  as  follows  : 

The  immediate  necessity  for  prompt  and  energetic  action  on  our 
part  is  occasioned  by  the  action  of  certain  eastern  manufacturers,  who, 
consigning  their  goods  by  slow  freight  to  the  dealers  on  the  one  hand, 
consign  their  agent  by  the  fast  mail  on  the  other  to  open  a  branch 
store  and  sell  direct  to  our  consumers.  Some  good,  but  short-sighted, 
people,  carried  away  by  the  sophistry  and  plausible  arguments  of 
extreme  free  trade  philosophers,  see  nothing  in  such  sharp  practice  to  be- 
wail or  condemn.  Although  it  may  be  the  death  of  you,  they  say  it  will 
enable  the  consumer,  by  reaching  over  our  bankrupt  grave,  to  take  what 
he  wants  from  first  hands,  forgetting  that  society  is  organized  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all,  and  that  that  is  the  best  which  does  the  most  good  and  least 
injury  to  its  members. 

We  believe  that  the  most  effective  opposition  that  can  be  offered  to 
the  monopolistic  tendency  of  the  times  will  come  from  the  united  middle 
men — men  who  mingle  dailv  with  their  neighbors.the  consumers,  under- 
standing their  wants  and  strenuously  laboring  for  their  gratification,  while 
soulless  capital,  locked  in  the  gloomy  vaults,  when  once  it  has  the  power, 
grows  more  exorbitant  in  its  demands  and  more  merciless  in  the  execu- 
tion of  its  orders. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  foregoing  indisputable  facts  of  the  interests  in- 
volved, and  to  accomplish  our  desires,  we  submit  the  following  : 

Resolrert.  That  we,  the  master  plumbers'  association  of  Chicago,  are  opposed  to 
trading  with  or  buying  from  manufacturers  of  gas-fixtures  who  sell  to  consumers. 

Resolre^.  That  delegates  from  this  body  to  the  national  master  plumbers'  conven- 
tion at  Baltimore  be  instructed  to  have  said  convention  adopt  such  measures  as  will 
in  their  judgment  be  in  harmony  with  the  foregoing  resolution,  and  thereby  assist  in 
breaking  up  a  system  that  is  fraught  with  so  much  injury  to  us. 
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At  Chicago. — The  regular  meeting  of  the  Chi- 
cago master  plumbers'  association  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  July  2.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
only  a  few  of  the  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
vention at  Baltimore  had  returned,  the  attend- 
ance was  small,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Presi- 
dent Young,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Vice-President  Whiteford,  who  called  Vice-Pres- 
ident Havey  to  the  chair. 

The  appointment  of  standing  committees  for 
the  year  was  deferred  until  the  next  meeting. 

Pleasant,  informal  reports  of  the  visit  to  Bal- 
timore were  made  by  Messrs.  Roche  and  Hamb- 
lin.anda  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Moy- 
lan,  Roche  and  Rock,  were  appointed  to  arrange 
for  a  formal  reception  of  President  Young,  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  national  associa- 
tion, at  the  next  meeting.  Mr.  Hamblin,  in  his 
report,  stated  that  the  delegation,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  two  members,  left  Chicago  on  Satur- 
day preceding  the  convention.  They  arrived  at 
Washington  on  Sunday  evening,  and  were  es- 
corted to  the  hotel  by  the  Washington  delega- 
tion. The  next  day  they  visited  the  public 
buildings,  and,  on  Tuesday,  Mt.  Vernon,  fiom 
which  they  carried  away  some  interesting  relics. 
The  delegation  reached  Baltimore  on  Tuesday 
evening,  and  were  ready  for  the  opening  of  the 
convention  the  following  day.  After  the  ad 
journment  of  the  convention  they  took  a  ride 
through  the  public  parks.  The  next  move  was 
to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  to  New  York,  Co- 
ney Island  and  Glen  Island  werevisited,  and  the 
majority  of  the  delegation  returned  to  Chicago 
at  once,  reaching  this  city  on  the  morning  of 
July  2.  President  Young  and  Mr.  Sanders  were 
left  in  New  York,  the  latter  having  been  quite 
ill.  Messrs.  McGinley  and  Brown  were  lett  in 
Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Murray  in  Baltimore.  A 
most  enjoyable  time  was  had  by  all  the  delega- 
tion. Messrs.  Young,  Murray  and  Sanders  were 
accompanied  by  their  wives. 

While  the  members  of  the  delegation  who  had 
returned  received  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  what  the  delegation  had  accomplished 
in  the  interests  of  Chicago  and  the  west,  the  flow 
of  enthusiasm  was  checked  until  the  formal  dem- 
onstration to-morrow  night. 

At  Si.  Louis. — [To  the  Editor.] — On  the  1st 
of  July  we  had  a  very  well  attended  meeting,  al 
though  our  senior  officers,  who  were  delegates  to 
the  national  convention,  had  not  returned  from 
their  trip  ;  and  we  hope  that,  through  your  col- 
umns, we  will  get  a  correct  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention,  which,  no  doubt, 
will  be  more  fully  given,  as  you  have  it  through 
your  short-hand  writers  that  were  on  the  spot. 
Our  Mr.  J.  Sheehan  gave  a  very  pleasant  account 
of  his  trip  to  Baltimore,  who  returned  home  and 
acted  as  president  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  O.  J. 
Gerhard  acted  as  secretary.  I  must  say  that  ev- 
erything seems  to  work  well,  our  supply-men 
dealing  fairly  with  our  association,  which  is  a 
general  benefit  to  all.  We  hope  that  the  press 
of  the  country,  of  which  The  Sanitary  News 
will  be  the  champion,  will  set  the  plumber  right 
before  the  public  hereafter,  as  I  am  satisfied  from 
long  experience  that  there  is  as  much  fair- 
dealing  between  the  plumbers  and  their  custom- 
ers as  there  is  among  other  tradesmen  and  deal- 
ers. Respectfully, 

Philip  Schmitt,  Cor.  Sec'y. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
SANITARY   straws. 

A  jury  in  Mansfield,  O.,  acquitted  a  man 
prosecuted  for  selling  unwholesome  meat,  when 
the  evidence  showed  that  the  meat  was  fly-blown 
when  sold,  and  the  eggs  had  already  begun  to 
develop. 

Manchester  and  Salford,  Eng.,  have  organized 
a  union  sanitary  association  which  is  in  success- 
ful operation. 

The  clerical  force  of  the  local  government 
board  of  England  has  been  greatly  increased. 


SEWERAGE. 

Sewer  bricklayers  may  correspond  with  Jas. 
G.  McDonald,  of  Winnepeg,  Manitoba,  who  will 
receive  tenders  for  laying  24,000  feet  of  sewers< 

CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES. 

Two  cases  of  glanders  contracted  in  the  first 
case  (which  was  fatal)  by  contact  with  a  horse 
having  the  disease  have  occurred  near  Elgin,  111. 
The  wife  of  the  man  first  attacked  contracted 
the  disease  in  nursing  her  husband,  and  is  now 
quarantined  at  the  Kane  county  almshouse.  In 
the  past  eight  months  ten  glandered  horses  have 
been  destroyed.  The  public  watering  places  (or 
horses  in  Elgin  have  been  closed,  and  all  hitch- 
ing-places  painted  with  a  solution  composed  of 
chloride  of  lime,  common  lime,  carbolic  acid  and 
asafetida.  The  odor  and  taste  of  this  solution 
are  so  disagreeable  that  horses  will  not  touch  it. 

There  having  been  four  anti-vaccinators  im- 
prisoned in  Brighton,  Eng.,  for  refu-ing  to  pay 
a  tine,  on  their  release  a  '  saiid-lots  "  meeting 
was  held,  at  which  drnunciatoiy  and  amusing 
speeches  were  made  against  the  "  monstrous  law 
which  makes  good  health  a  crime  and  conscien- 
tious parents  prisoners." 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

Some  wretch  in  Dayton,  O.,  dumped  a  cart 
full  of  night-soil  in  the  river  just  above  the  in- 
take for  the  water-works. 

GAS    NOTES. 

Zanesville,  O.,  has  been  engulfed  in  darkness 
owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
council  and  the  ccmpany  as  regards  the  price  of 
gas.  A  new  company  has  offered  to  light  the 
streets  and  public  buildings  for  $8,000  per  an- 
num. This  figure  is  about  one-half  that  paid 
the  former  company. 

The  new  contract  for  lighting  Rio  de  Janeiro 
with  gas  is  awarded  to  Dr.  Carlos  de  Busta- 
mante. 

PERSONAL. 

Dr.  Alfred  L.  Carroll,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  board  of  health,  and  Dr.  Woolsey 
Johnson,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  health 
department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  will  spend 
a  portion  of  the  summer  in  Europe. 

BUILDING    NOTES. 

The  brickmakers  of  Chicago  will  not  strike. 

Burnham  and  Root  are  to  make  plans  for  a 
building  on  two  lots  fronting  on  Clark  street  and 
Pacific  avenue.  They  have  finished  plans  for 
the  Northwestern  Safety  Deposit  building  oppo- 
site the  city  hall. 

On  the  corner  of  Monroe  and  LaSalle  streets 
Mar>hall  Field  is  erecting  a  twelve-story  office 
building,  the  plans  for  which  are  furnished  by 
Mr.  S.  S.  Beman. 

Architects  Willett  and  Pashley  have  made  a 
medical  college  on  paper  for  J.  N.  Clough.  It 
will  be  built  on  State  street  and  cost  $25,000. 

Chicago  is  to  have  a  new  cafe  on  the  corner  of 
Dearborn  street  and  Calhoun  place^,  to  be  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Louis  Hansen.  It  will  be  six 
stories  high.  The  first  floor  will  be  arrangtd  as 
a  beer-hall  and  lunch-room  for  men,  while  the 
second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  will  be  finished  off 
somewhat  like  Delmonico's  in  New  York,  the 
sixth  floor  being  reserved  for  kitchen  purposes. 

Mention  has  heretofore  been  made  of  Archi- 
tect Wadskier's  plans  for  the  new  Henderson 
building  at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Adams 
streets.     The  foundations  are  now  being  finished. 

BIDS,  CON!  RACTS,   ETC. 

The  Lake  View  (111)  town  trustees  have 
awarded  the  following  sewer  contracts:  The 
Halsted  street  system  at  $23  131  ;  Racine  ave- 
nue system,  $27,090  ;  Seminary  avenue  sewer, 
from  Fullerton  to  Montana,  $1,495  ;  Lincoln 
avenue  sewer,  fiom  Fullerton  to  Sheffield, 
$5  540,  were  awarded  to  Michael  Clarkson.  The 
sewers  in  Sheffield  avenue,  from  Belmont  to 
School,  at  $2,736.80  ;  in  Halsted,  from  Clark  to 
Belmont,  at  $9,142  ;  and  in  Wrightwood,  from 
Sheffield    to  Best    avenue,    at  $1,756.14,   were 


awarded  to  William  M.  Dee.  J.nies  Ryan  le- 
ceived  the  contract  for  the  sewers  in  Dunning, 
from  Sheffield  to  Seminary  avenue,  and  in  George 
street  from  Sheffield  to  May  street,  at  $767.41 
and  $827.90.  The  sewer  in  Wrightwood  ave- 
nue, from  Sheffield  to  Seminary  avenue,  was 
awarded  toDanie1  Gordon  for  $825,  and  that  in 
Barry  avenue  to  Thomas  Byrn  for  $639. 

Hawley's  system  of  heating  and  ventilation 
has  been  adopted  for  the  new  school  houses  in 
the  town  of  Lake,  at  the  corner  of  Wabash  ave- 
nue and  S  x'y-first  street,  and  at  the  corner  of 
Foity-third  and  School  streets.  1  he  architects 
of  these  buildings  are  Messrs.  Burnham  &  Root. 

The  Chicago  board  of  education  has  awarded 
contracts  for  putting  in  heating  and  ventilating 
apparatus  in  the  follow  ing  school  buildings,  to 
the  Rultan  manufacturing  company  :  Ward 
school,  $2,945  ;  Ueadlty  school,  $2,953  ;  Pick- 
ard  school,  $2,985  Diedrich,  Hayes  &  Co. were 
awarded  the  contract  for  furnishing  the  heating 
and  ventilating  apparatus  for  Division  Street 
and   Sheldon  schools,  at  $2,999  each. 

Hawley's  system  of  heating  and  ventilation 
has  been  adopted  for  the  residence  of  Louis 
Frank,  on  Michigan  avenue  south  of  Thirty-sec- 
ond street,  Me-srs.  Adler  and  Sullivan  architects, 
and  for  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  H.  Rus- 
sell, at  No.  3128  Calumet  avenue,  B.  F.  Town- 
send  architect. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

STATE    BOARD    OF    HEALTH    REPORTS. 

Rhode  Island. — The  secretaty  of  this  stale 
board  of  health,  Dr.  Charles  II.  Fisher,-  sends 
out  his  report  for  1883  in  the  usual  attractive 
volume.  The  six  reports  of  his  are  models  of 
typographical  book  work.  This  report  first  gives 
the  secretary's  report,  which  includes  the  subject 
of  vital  statistics  of  the  state  for  the  year  1882. 
1  he  refreshing  thought  which  strikes  the  re- 
viewer in  looking  over  these  statistical  tables  is 
that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  arithmetical 
estimate  of  what  number  of  deaths  or -births 
probably  occurred,  based  on  the  number  actually 
returned.  With  a  population  of  less  than  300,- 
000,  it  is  possible  to  have  a  completeness  in  the 
returns  which  makes  them  valuable  for  sanitary 
purposes.  A  valuable  feature  of  this  report  is 
the  replies  from  towns  showing  the  improvement 
in  sanitary  condition. 

Indiana. — The  pregnant  saying,  "  public 
health  is  public  wealth,"  graces  and  makes  the 
front  outside  cover  of  Dr.  E.  S.  Elder's  report  as 
secretary  of  the  Indiana  state  board  of  health 
more  powerful  than  any  one  page  in  the  book  of 
335  pages.  This  report  is  the  second,  and  is  for 
the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1883.  The  first  im- 
portant article  in  the  report  is  a  list  of  various 
sanitary  organizations  throughout  the  world, 
copied  from  The  Sanitary  News  without 
credit.  A  memorial  address  by  President  Comp- 
ton  to  Dr.  Hawn,  deceased,  while  secretary  of 
the  board,  is  surrounded  with  reversed  rules  and 
is  a  graceful  tribute  to  his  friend's  efficiency  as  a 
sanitary  officer.  Several  articles  on  general  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  public  health  are  then  given. 
The  vital  statistics  of  the  state  occupy  175 
pages.  A  list  of  physicians  in  the  state  gives  the 
names  of  4,696. 

D1SEASFS    OF    THE   HEART. 

W.  T.  Keener,  of  Chicago,  has  the  March 
issue  of  Wood's  library  of  standard  medical 
authors  bearing  the  above  title.  It  is  translated 
from  the  French  of  Constantin  Paul,  who  is 
physician  to  the  Lariboisiere  hospital.  Con- 
sideration of  the  topography  of  the  heart  is 
given  in  eight  chapters,  and  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  its  membranes  are  treated  at  great  length  in 
thirty-three  chapters.  The  remaining  sixteen 
chapters  are  devoted  to  treatment.  One  valuable 
chapter  is  on  hygiene  of  patients  suffering  from 
heart  disease.  A  copious  index  permits  of  ready 
reference  to  principal  points  in  Paul's  valuable 
treatise.  The  book  is  published  by  Messrs 
Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
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COTTAGES. 

So  many  people  de>ire  homes  of  their  own,  and 
the  desire  is  intensified  by  reason  of  the  prevail- 
ing picturesque  style  of  home  buildings  that  a 
book  of  the  kind  that  Wm.  T.  Comslock  has 
published  feeds  the  popular  demand.  People 
wish  to  know  what  they  can  build  for  a  given 
number  of  dollars,  and  how  they  can  build  a 
stylish  or  striking  house  for  a  sum  saved  from 
the  salary  at  the  desk.  For  $1.00  there  are  here 
presented  twenty-four  perspective  sketches 
with  floor  plans  designed  by  different  architects, 
the  prices  of  the  buildings  varying  from  $500  to 
$3,000.  The  more  complete  title  is  given  under 
the  head  of  publications  received. 

NOTES   ON   CURRENT    PUBLICATIONS. 

In  the  consular  report  of  the  secretary  of  state 
for  May,  1884,  there  appears  the  following  com- 
munications touching  the  public  health:  Popu- 
lation and  sanitary  condition  of  Maderia  ;  tea 
adulteration  in  Japan  ;  trichinae  investigation  in 
Holland  ;  vital  statistics  o(  Vienna  ;  public  health 
of  Naples. 

"  The  Annals  of  Hygiene  "  is  to  be  the  nnme 
of  a  new  publication  to  be  conducted  by  Dr. 
Joseph  F.  Edwards,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  to  be 
printed  in  monthly  numbers  at  50  cents  tach,  a 
volume  to  be  completed  each  four  monihs. 


Health  Department  of  Baltimore  Citt.  Regula- 
tions got  ernlng  Plumbing,  House  Drainage,  and  the  Ven- 
tilation Qt  Mouse  I'ipes  and  Sewers  of  the  eity  of  Balti- 
more,   Md.,  for  the    Information   of  Owners,  Contractors 

and  Plumbers.  Baltimore:  Printed  by  John  Murphy  & 
Co.     1884.     Pp.  18, 

Second  Annnual  Repobt  or  the  State  Boabd  op 
Health  Of  Indiana,  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  81,  1  ss:5. 
Indianapolis:    Win.  B.  Burford.     1K84.     Bd.  Pp.  885. 

FBUIT  CULTUBE  IN  THE    Several  Countries.      United 

States  Consular  Report   No.  UJ£.    June,  lw-u.    Reports 

from  the  Consuls  of  the  United  States  in    answer  to  a  clr 

cularfrom  the  department  of  State. on  the  cultivation  of 

oranges,  lemons,  olives,  tigs  and  raisins  in  their  several 
districts.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office, 
1884.     Pam,  Pp.  260. 

Cottages,  ob  Minis  on  Economical  Building. — Con- 
taining twenty-four  plates  of  m  dinm  and  low  cost 
houses,  contributed  by  different  New  Fork  architects,  to- 
gether with  descriptive  letter-press,  giving  practical  sug- 
gestions for  cottage  building.  Compiled  and  edited  by 
A.  W.  Brunner,  architect.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter 
on  the  water-supply,  drainage,  sewerage,  heating  and 
ventilation,  and  other  sanitary  questions  relating  to 
country  houses,  by  Wm.  Paul  Gerhard,  C.  E,  1884.  New 
York  :     William  T.  Comstock,  6  Astor  Place. 

Skcono  Annual  Report  of  the  Provincial  Report 
of  Ontario,  being  for  the  year  1883.  Toron  o :  C. 
Blackett  Robinson.     1884.     Pam.  Pp,  430—23. 

Trichine  and  Trichinose  aux  Etats-Unis  par  le  Dr- 
Prosper  le  Pietra  Santa,  Secretaire  gerie>ale  de  la  Soci- 
ete  (1  Hygiene.  Paris.  Au  Bureau  tie  la  Socie'te'  30,  Rue 
du  Dragon,  1884      Pain.  Pp.  41. 

Public  Health.  Papers  and  Reports.  Volume  IX. 
Presented  at  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Nov.  13- 
15,  1883.  with  an  abstract  of  the  record  of  proceedings. 
Concord,  N.  H.  Republican  Press  Association.  1884. 
Bd.  Pp.  453. 


800,589,  ManttfaotuBE  of  Paving-Blocks  from 
FCBNAOE-SLAG,  ETC.  Charles  James  Dodds,  Middles- 
brough, County  of  Vork,  England.      Filed  .Ian.  28,  1884. 

300,589.    Compound   and  Selp- Acting    I'lig-Valvk 

FOB  WASH-BASINS.     Thomas  F.  Ford,    Jr.,    Brooklyn,  \. 
V.      Filed  Dee.  18,   1883. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Hooper's  Physician's  Vade  Mecum  :  AManual.of 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic  :  With  an  Outline 
of  General  Pathology,  Therapeutics  and  Hygiene.  Tenth 
edition.  Revised  by  William  Augustus  Guy,  M.  B.  can- 
tab,  F.  R.  S.,  and  John  Harley,  M.  D.,  Lond.,  F.  L.  S. 
Vol.1.  New  York:  William  Wood  &  Company.  5(i  and 
58  Lafayette  place.     1884. 

Practical  Manual  of  Obstetrics.  By  Dr.  K.  Ver- 
rier.  Fourth  edition,  enlarged  and  revised  ;  with  the 
four  obstetric  tables  of  Professor  Pajot.  One  hundred 
and  live  illustrations.  First  American  edition,  with  re- 
vision and  annotations  by  Edward  L.  Partridge,  M.  D., 
New  York  :  William  Wood  &  Company,  5(1  and  58  La- 
fayette place.    1884. 

Quarantine  and  Sanitary  Operations  of  the  Board 
of  Health   of   the   State  of  Louisiana  during  1880,  1881 
1882  and  t88^,  by  Joseph  Jones,  \l.  D.,  president  of  the 
Board    of    Health    of   the    State    of    Louisiana.     Baton 
Rouge:     1884. 

Sanitary  Drainage  of  Tenement  Houses.  By  Wm. 
Paul  Gerhard,  C.  E.,  New  York  City.  From  the  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  state  board  of  health, 
1883.     Pam.,  pp.  40 

Reiort  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  Ontabio, 
for  the  year  18S3,  with  the  statistics  of  1882.  Toronto: 
Printed  by  order  of  the  legislative  assembly,  by  C.  Black- 
ett Robinson,  5  Jordan  street. 

Sixth  Annual  Repobt  of  the  State  Board  of 
Healthof  Rhode  Island,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81, 
1883,  and  including  the  report  upon  births,  marriages  and 
deaths  in  1882.  Providence,  R.  I.  Chas.  H.  Fisher,  M. 
D.,  state  register  of  vital  statistics,  and  secretary  of  the 
state  board  of  health. 

Rules,  Regulations  and  Suggestions,  adopted,  is 
sued  and  recommended    by    the    Indiana   slate  board  of 
health,  wih    a    nosological    table.      Indianapolis,    Ind.  : 
Wm.  B.  Burford,  printer. 

Preliminary  Circular  respecting  the  exhibition  of 
Education  at  world's  industrial  and  cotton  centennial 
exposition.  Washing  on  :  Government  printing  office. 
1884. 

Principes  Techniques  D'Assainessement  Des 
Vili.es  and  Habitations,  Suivisen  Angleterre.  France, 
Allemagne,  Etats-Unis.et  Presented  Sous  Forme  D'Etudes 
surL' Assainsement.de  Paris,  Alimentation  generate  dean 
pure,  distribution  d'eau  domestique,  drainage  residus  do- 
mestiques,  \oies  pub  [ques,egouts,utilizat$6H  agricole  des 
eaux,  d'egout  Par  A.  Wazon.  Paris:  LibraiMe  Polytech- 
nique,  Baudry  et  cie,  editeurs,  15  rue  des  Saints  Peres. 
1884. 

Recuil  des  Travaux  Chimiques  du  Dr.  Domingos 
Freire,  suivi  des  recherches  sur  la  cause,  la  nature  et  le 
trailement  de  la  ne"vre  jaune,  par  le  meme  auteur.  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

Etudes  Experimentales  Sur  La  Contagion  de  La 
Fieyre  Jaune  Par  le  Dr.  Domingos  Freire.  Rio  de 
Janeiro  :  Imprimerie  du  "  Messager  du  Bresil,"  131  Rue 
Sete  de  Setembro.     1883. 

Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Inspection  of  Il- 
luminating Oil  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  From  the 
state  board  of  health,  DesMoines. 

Proceedings  of  the  Engineer's  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia. Vol.  IV.  No.  1.  Edited  by  the  secretary.  Phila- 
delphia, 1523  Chestnut  street.     March,  1884. 

First  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
Training  School.     18S4. 

The  American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology.  Vol.  1, 
Nos.  1  and  2.  Edited  by  Adolph  Alt,  M.  D.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  :     J.  H.  Chambers  &  Co. 


SANITARY    AND   UUILDINU  PATENT 

299,960.  Ventilator  for  Window-Sashes.  Ed- 
ward Wells  Chadwick,  Edgartown,  Mass.  Filed  Jan.  21, 
1884. 

300,005.  Joint  for  Lead  Pipes.  Wm.  R.  Peterson, 
Chicago,  111.,  assignor  to  the  Western  Electric  Company, 
same  place.     Filed  Feb.  20,  1883. 

300.075.  Heating  and  Ventilating  Device  for 
Buildings.  Amanda  M.  Hicks,  Clinton,  and  Alonzo 
Dishnian,  Paducah,  Ky.     Filed  July  16,  1883. 

300.079.  Chimney-Cowl.  J.  WTorth  Jackman,  Her- 
bert B.  Neighbor,  .John  R.  Stick  and  Samuel  F.  Hablitzel, 
LaFayette,  Ind.     Filed  March  7,  1884. 

300,104.  Sash-Balance.  John  Bartlett  Montague, 
James  Thomas  Booker  and  Enoch  Cass  Dinning,  Frank- 
lin. Ky.     Filed  July  13,  1883. 

300,207.  Steam-Heateb.  William  C  Bronson,  Sara- 
toga Springs,  N.  Y.     Filed  Jan.  18,  1884. 

The  Messiah  Universalis!  church  society  is  considering 
the  advisability  of  spending  $100,000  on  a  new  building. 

300, 351.  Refrigerator.  Isaac  T.  Dyer,  Quincy,  111., 
assignor  of  one-half  to  John  T.  Pieper  and  Henry  C. 
l'liiffer,  both  of  same  place.     Filed  Mar.  20,  1884. 

300,367.  Filter.  Benjamin  Holland,  Jr.,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  assignor  of  one-half  to  Thomas  S.  Nowell,  Boston, 
Mass.     Filed  July  16,   1KS3. 

300.376.  Steam-Heater.  William  J.  Lane,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.     Filed  Jan.  31,  1884. 

300,386.  Stop  and  Waste-Cock.  Owed  J.  McGann, 
Pullman,  111.,  assignor  of  one-half  to  John  L.  Vander- 
mark,  same  place.     Filed  Nov.  14,  1883. 

Claim — 1.  In  a  stop  and  waste  cock,  the  shell  con- 
structed to  connect  with  the  service  and  Waste  pipes, 
and  having  two  of  its  ports  and  valve-seats  thereat  at  one 
of  its  sides,  in  combination  with  a  pair  of  valves  respec- 
tively opening  into  the  service  and  waste  pipes,  and  hav- 
ing their  stems  respectively  connected  with  opposite 
ends  of  an  oscillatory  lever,  which  said  valves  are  ar- 
ranged so  that  while  susceptible  of  moving  in  unison  to 
simultaneously  open  one  and  close  the  other  of  said  ports 
they  shall  alternately  open  in  one  and  the  same  direction 
from  their  seats,  and  outwardly  from  the  shell. 

Claim — 2.  In  a  stop  and  waste  cock,  the  shell  construct- 
ed to  constitute  a  joint  in  the  service-pipe,  and  provided 
with  a  valve  apparatus  fin-  opening  and  closing  its  ports, 
in  combination  with  a  jointed  support  for  the  shell,  con- 
sisting of  a  leg  composed  of  two  members,  one  being 
connected  with  the  shell,  the  other  provided  with  a  per- 
forated base-plate,  and  both  being  pivoted  together  to 
form  a  hinge-joint  in  the  leg.  whereby  the  shell  can  be 
set  at  various  angles. 

300,400.     Pump.     Wilbur  D.  Shepard, 
Filed  Nov.  19.  1883. 

300,408.     Clamp  for  Wire  Ropes.    Henry  R, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.     Filed  Jan.  25,  1884. 

300,493.  Extension-Chandelier.  Moska  Merichens- 
ki,  Poplar,  County  of  Middlesex,  England.  Filed  Oct. 
13,  1882. 

333.552.  Plug  for  Bowl  and  Bath-Tub.  James  D. 
Bacon,  Boston,  Mass.     Filed  Mar.  12,  1884. 

300.553.  Trapped  Plug  for  Bowls  and  Tuns.  James 
1).  Bacon.  Boston,  Mass.     Filed  Mar.  14,  1884. 

Claim — A  plug  having  a  passage  through  it  for  water, 
and  provided  with  means  for  water-sealing  the  same. 

300,574.  Sink-Spout.  John  G.  Coburn,  South  Car- 
thage, assignor  of  one-half  to  James  Russ  Kittredge, 
Carthage,  Mo.     Filed  July  7,  1883. 


Hartford,   Conn. 

Taylor. 


Claim.— 1.  A  valve  system  for  liquid  pipe  connections 
to  basins  or  other  vessels,  consisting  of  rigidly-connected 
valves  F  G,  working  in  the  supply  and  discharge  pipes  E 
B,  respectively,  and  arranged  to  simultaneously  close  the 
inlet  and  open  the  discharge,  or  vice  versa,  and  a  self- 
acting  plug  valve,  O.adapted  to  seal  itself  by  liquid-pres- 
sure, and  fitted  in  the  pipe  between  the  valve  F  and  the 
inlet  discharge-nozzle. 

2.  The  combination,  with  the  supply  and  discharge 
pipes  E  B,  of  the  valves  F  G,  apertured  at  F  G  at  right 
angles  with  eachother,the  float  chamber  K  and  the  float- 
valve  L  M  O,  said  float-chamber  and  float  K  L  and  the 
valve  G  being  located  in  front  of  the  cap  C  to  be  sealed 
thereby. 

3.  The  combination,  with  the  pipe  B  its  float-chamber 
K  and  float  L  or  the  relief -pipe  R. 

4.  The  combination  with  the  pipe  T.  and  the  float- 
chamber  K  and  float  L,  of  the  relief  pipe  R  discharging 
into  pipe  B  in  front  of  the  trap  C.  to  be  sealed  by  the 
trap. 

300,636.  Disinfecting  and  Cleansing  Water- 
Closet.  Charles  F.  Pipe,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  assignor  to 
the  National  anti-Sewer  Gas  Company,  same  place.  Filed 
Jan.  13,  1883. 

Claim.— 1.  Apparatus  for  cleaning  water  closet  traps, 
soil  pipes,  etc.  A  removable  sealing  device  adapted  to 
be  placed  through  an  inlet  at  any  point  within  said  fixt- 
ures without  removing  the  parts,  and  means  substan- 
tially as  described,  for  holding  said  sealing  device  at  any 
desired  point. 

300,663  Chimney-Cap.  David  Clinton  Trester,  An- 
amosa,  Iowa.     Filed  Feb.  4,  1884. 

300,685.  Garbage-Receptacle.  Valentine  Borst, 
New  York,  N.  Y.     Filed  Feb.  21,  1884 

300,861.  Construction  of  Buildings.  Edwin  Gil- 
bert, Georgetown.  Conn.,  assignor  of  two-thirds  to  Henry 
I.  Hoyt,  Norwalk,  Ci  nn.,  and  Solomon  J.  Gordon,  Spring- 
field, Mass.     Filed  Dec.  26,  1883.- 

300,905.  Water-Closet.  James  f  emple,  Cincinnati, 
O.     Filed  June  18,  1883. 


Ciaim. — 1.  The  combination  bowl,  H,  float-chamber  N, 
and  auxiliary  trap  P  P,  the  bowl  communicating  at  or 
near  its  bottom  with  the  lower  N  of  the  float-chamber, 
the  lower  end  of  the  float-chamber  communicating  with 
the  auxiliary  trap,  and  the  auxiliary  trap  chamber  be- 
ing closed  at  the  top  and  constructed  to  discharge  into 
the  hopper. 

300  983.  Sink.  James  Kilbourne,  Columbus,  O.  Filed 
July  5,  1883. 

301,061.  Hot  and  Cold  Water  Faucet.  James  C. 
Lucas,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  assignor  of  one-half  to 
Edwin  S.  Pierce,  same  place.     Filed  June  18,  1883. 
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Current  Topics. 

It  is  quite  time  that  definite  action  were  taken  to  secure 
permanency  in  the  pavement  of  our  streets.  According  to 
recent  developments,  in  the  shape  of  claims  on  the  part  of 
the  gas  companies,  the  city  of  Chicago  has  no  power  to  prevent 
these  corporations  from  tearing  up  the  streets  at  any  time 
when  they  wish  to  make  alleged  repairs.  Their  authority  is 
said  to  emanate  from  their  charters  granted  by  the  state  legis- 
lature. There  is  no  use  talking  about  the  wearing  or  sanitary 
qualities  of  any  kind  of  pavement,  so  long  as  it  is  impossible 
to  leave  it  undisturbed  throughout  a  single  season.  The 
present  mayor  of  Chicago,  long  ago  outlined  and  recom- 
mended apian  for  placing  all  the  water  and  gas-pipes  and 
telegraph  and  electric  wires  in  a  tunnel  constructed  for  the 
purpose  under  the  street,  and  showed  how  the  revenue  ob- 
tained from  its  use  would  make  it  a  profitable  investment; 
but  the  city  council  would  not  listen  to  him,  and  the  streets 
are,  periodically,  made  impassable,  and  the  health  of  the 
city  considerably  endangered  by  throwing  up  soil  saturated 
with  filth  and  poisoned  by  escaping  gas. 


A  reference  to  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  national 
association  of  master  plumbers,  printed  in  another  column, 
will  show  that  the  plumbers  are  not  disposed  to  maintain 
their  organization  for  the  sole  purpose  of  advancing  their 
material  interests.  The  discussions  and  the  legislation  had 
reference  mainly  to  the  best  means  of  elevating  the  trade 
and  helping  on  the  cause  of  sanitary  science.  There  were 
no  star-chamber  proceedings  and  the  public  may  be  assured 
that  no  schemes  were  hatched  or  encouraged  to  fill  the 
pocket  of  the  plumber.  The  action  taken  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  create  a  new  interest  in  the  science  and  practice 
of  sanitation,  on  the  part  of  the  trade  as  well  as  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  by  the  liberal  distribution  of  sanitary  tracts 
and  papers,  during  the  coming  year,  is  to  be  commended. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed  during 
the  three  days'  session,  and  that  the  prospect  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  much  good  work  during  the  year  is  flattering. 


From  Mr.  W.  H.  Graham,  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
master  plumbers'  association,  during  his  recent  visit  to  this 
city,  in  attendance  upon  the  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  national  association  of  master  plumbers,  it  was 
learned  that  there  is  no  systematic  sanitary  inspection 
service  in  his  city.  He  greatly  deplores  this  condition  of 
affairs,  as  there  is  no  guarantee  that  buildings  shall  be 
properly  plumbed  and  ventilated.  Any  one  can  secure  a 
permit  to  commence  business  as  a  plumber  in  St.  Louis,  as 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  recommendation  required 
by  the  present  ordinances.  He  wants  to  see  a  corps  of 
independent  and  competent  inspectors  in  the  service  of  the 
board  of  health. 

One  direction  in  which  municipalities  should  not  be  at 
all  economical,  so  far  as  dollars  go,  is  in  the  selection  of 
engineers  to  plan  or  superintend  the  construction  of  public 
works.  When  a  city  is  about  to  embark  upon  a  system  of 
sewage-disposal,  or  of  water-supply,  it  is  quite  important 
that  the  original  plan   should   be  one  which  can  be  relied 


upon  as  being  the  best  that  can  be  m;-de.  This  is  especially 
true  where  it  is  the  design  to  construct  only  a  portion  of  the 
sewers,  for  instance,  which  a  city  will  in  time  need.  There 
is  then  a  strong  reason  why  those  which  are  constructed 
should  be  part  of  a  system  which,  when  complete,  would  be 
perfect  in  its  working  for  the  whole  city.  The  course  to 
pursue  to  accomplish  this  must  be  evident  to  all,  and  it 
simply  lies  in  the  fact  that  only  engineers  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  works  to  be 
undertaken  should  be  employed  to  construct  plans  or  the 
works  themselves.  Money  can  really  be  saved  in  this  man- 
ner, as  work  well  performed  will  not  have  to  be  taken  up 
and  rebuilt  at  many  times  the  cost  which  would  secure  the 
services  of  a  competent  engineer. 


The  increased  interest  which  master  plumbers  are  taking 
in  developing  the  sanitary  character  of  their  trade  profes- 
sion is  evidenced  in  the  office  of  The  Sanitary  News,  at 
least,  by  the  number  of  sanitary  libraries  which  are  called 
for  by  those  most  active  in  the  trade.  Several  collections 
of  books  covering  a  great  range  of  subjects  have  been 
ordered  lately  through  the  book  department  of  this  office. 


Cholera  makes  headway  slowly,  geographically  speak- 
ing, but  it  does  advance  along  the  commercial  highways  of 
western  Europe.  It  may  be  only  a  question  of  weeks  when 
it  will  appear  in  this  country.  There  will  be  the  same 
exodus  from  our  cities  which  is  now  witnessed  in  Marseilles 
and  Toulon.  This  will  be  beneficial  both  to  the  refugees 
and  to  the  people  left  behind.  But,  for  all  that,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  fly  from  the  disease.  The  more  advantageous 
course  to  all  would  be,  perhaps,  to  remain  at  home  and  have 
each  person  resolve  himself  into  a  health  officer  and 
scavenger  of  his  own  locality.  Cleanliness  is  one  secret  of 
success  in  warding  off  disease.  Another  popular  mania  is 
to  avoid  eating  ordinary  palatable  food  and  take  into  the 
stomach  such  irritating  and  noxious  material  as  whiskey. 
The  only  beneficial  effect  that  can  be  seen  in  drinking 
whiskey  is  that  it  intoxicates  the  germs  and  that  in  such  a 
condition  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  reproduce  them- 
selves. Seriously,  however,  is  it  not  better  to  sustain  the 
system  by  all  ordinary,  well-digested  foods,  than  to  starve 
one's  self  into  a  debilitated  condition  quite  likely  to  invite 
bowel  diseases  ?  In  another  column  will  be  found  an  out- 
line of  the  present  condition  of  the  epidemic  and  some 
items  of  interest  concerning  it. 


Smoke  prevention  has  been  more  or  less  vigorously 
attempted  in  Chicago,  according  to  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  city  government.  Some  question  having  arose 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  city  ordinance  prohibiting 
the  emission  of  dense  smoke  from  chimneys,  tug-boats,  etc., 
a  case  in  favor  of  the  city  was  appealed  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state,  and  on  behalf  of  the  city  was  managed 
by  F.  S.  Winston.  The  opinion  of  the  court  as  given  by 
Judge  Scott,  holds  that  the  smoke  ordinance  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  is  constitutional  and  can  be  enforced  even  as 
against  vessels  navigating  the  Chicago  river,  and  is  not  in 
violation  of  section  8,  article  1  of  the  federal  constitution, 
which  declares  that  congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  etc.  Now  that  the  law  is  declared  constitu- 
tional, can  it  not  be  enforced? 
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A  medical  exchange  publishes  the  following  item,  show- 
ing an  ignorance  of  the  character  of  sewer-gas  quite  as 
appalling  as  its  ignorance  of  spelling  :  "  Sewer  gass  escaped 
to  such  an  extent  recently  in  a  house  in  St.  Louis,  as  to  be 
ignited  by  a  lady  carrying  a  light  into  the  room  and  so 
severe  was  the  explosion  that  the  woman  died  from  the 
effects."  

The  American  social  science  association  at  its  session 
in  Saratoga  will,  on  September  10,  listen  to  an  address  by 
Prof.  D.  A.  Sargent,  of  Harvard,  on  the  tendency  of  modern 
athletics;  a  paper  by  Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst, 
on  physical  training  in  colleges;  a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Van 
Bibber,  of  Baltimore,  on  the  medicinal  properties  of  Sara- 
toga waters;  and  reports  on  the  results  of  physical  training 
in  schools  and  colleges  for  women. 


The  Sanitary  News  has  always  refrained  from  saying 
unkind  things  of  editors  of  journals  working  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  plumbing  trade,  but  the  fact  that  The  Metal 
Worker  has  clipped  its  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
master  plumbers'  national  convention  at  Baltimore  bodily 
from  the  report  made  by  the  representative  of  The  Sani- 
tary News  and  has  given  not  a  particle  of  credit,  speaks 
but  little  for  its  honesty  or  its  enterprise.  Then,  too,  it 
attempts  to  palm  off  the  report  as  oiiginal  and  made  by  its 
own  representative  at  the  meeting  by  saying  that  "owing  to 
the  occurrence  of  a  national  holiday  last  week,  we  were  not 
able  in  our  last  issue  to  give  space  "  to  it.  That  is  a 
deliberate  misstatement,  calculated  to  deceive.  The  national 
holiday  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its  not  being  pub- 
pished  by  The  Metal  Worker  at  a  time  when  it  ought  to  have 
been  published.  The  true  reason  was  that  it  was  waiting 
for  its  copy  of  The  Sanitary  News,  from  which  it  could 
take  its  report  word  for  word. 


President  Andrew  Young's  card  addressed  to  the 
plumbers  of  the  United  States,  urging  them  "  to  tender 
their  services  as  an  auxiliary  corps  under  the  authority  and 
direction  of  the  local  boards  of  health,"  excites  favorable 
comment  from  the  trade  and  those  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  health.  It  was  a  far-sighted  recom- 
mendation, and,  if  the  craft  follows  his  suggestions,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  practical  measure. 


Nicholas  Simin,  who  is  chief  engineer  of  the  water- 
works of  Moscow,  Russia,  is  seeking  to  obtain  statistics  of 
American  works,  and  has  sent  circulars  of  inquiry  to  nearly 
all  the  prominent  cities  asking  questions  concerning  their 
water-supply.  Moscow  is  about  to  construct  new  water- 
works. 

The  national  board  of  health  expected  to  receive  some 
appropriation  in  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill,  which 
was  its  last  resort.  Instead  of  this,  the  bill,  as  passed  by 
the  house,  contained  a  repealing  clause  of  the  law  creating 
the  board. 

The  "  conference,"  as  it  was  called,  at  the  international 
health  exhibition  in  London,  was  held  during  June.  It  was 
a  series  of  meetings  held  under  the  committeeship  of  sev- 
eral sanitary  organizations,  and  was  open  to  the  public. 
There  were  many  papers,  some  of  the  most  practical  being 
by  men   not  professional    sanitarians.     By  this  expression 


it  is  intended  to  designate  those  men  who  do  not  follow 
sanitary  science  as  a  hobby,  but  apply  the  principles 
of  health  conservation  in  their  business.  As,  for  in- 
stance, Ernest  Turner,  an  architect,  read  a  paper  on  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  metropolitan  houses.  This  fact 
leads  the  correspondent  of  The  Medical  Record  to  say 
that  "  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  a  few  architects  are 
beginning  the  study  of  hygiene.  A  whole  number  of  The 
Medical  Record  could  easily  be  filled  with  accounts  of  un- 
sanitary arrangements  perpetrated  by  architects  in  the  past." 
The  correspondent  of  The  Record  dots  not  say  that  the  con- 
verse may  be  true,  that  a  whole  volume  of  that  esteemed 
journal  could  be  filled  with  exploded  medical  theories  on 
the  causation  and  prevention  of  disease  and  other  sanitary 
work.  The  great  fault  of  all  medical  journals  and  practi- 
tioners lies  in  this  fact,  which  The  Sanitary  News  has 
often  endeavored  to  point  out  to  their  near-sighted  or  avert- 
ed gaze,  namely,  that  the  most  efficient  and  reasonable  san- 
itary work  is  accomplished  by  men  outside  the  medical  pro- 
fession. The  most  useful  work  is  not  the  publication  of 
articles  treating  at  great  length  on  the  etiology  of  disease 
and  the  relation  of  meteorological  conditions  to  the  public 
health,  although  these  articles  have  a  certain  value.  The 
really  useful  and  valuable  sanitary  work  which  conserves  the 
public  health  is  done  by  these  same  "  perpetrating  "  archi- 
tects and  by  plumbers,  when  they  design  and  execute  those 
measures  which  cheat  the  physician  out  of  his  bill 
by  preventing  the  causation  of  disease  by  defective 
drainage,  etc.  What  have  the  medical  gentlemen 
accomplished  in  their  own  branch  of  sanitary  work? 
Have  they  been  able  positively  to  prevent  one  sin- 
gle disease?  Physicians  have  done  much  sanitary  work 
that  is  valuable,  but  most  of  it  has  been  performed  in  fields 
outside  of  the  medical,  and  in  studying  sewerage,  ventila- 
tion, etc.,  work  which  properly  belongs  to  the  sanitary  en- 
gineer. It  is  not  intended  to  take  from  the  physician  any 
credit  he  may  be  entitled  to  as  a  sanitarian,  but  to  secure 
the  architect  and  plumber  the  recogni.ion  which  a  few  phy- 
sicians are  willing  to  accord  to  them,  as  practical  work- 
ing members  of  the  sanitary  army,  that  The  Sanitary 
News  takes  this  stand. 

The  best  information  now  before  sanitarians  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  cholera  and  yellow  fever  are  diseases 
having  their  origin  in  germs  from  previous  cases.  There 
are  many  epidemics  of  diphtheria  which  can  be,  apparently, 
traced  to  sewers  communicating  with  houses.  If  sewer  air 
per  se  does  not  cause  disease,  it  may  be  the  vehicle  by  which 
germs  of  disease  may  be  carried  into  dwellings.  Bearing 
these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  desirable  that  plumbers  should 
thoroughly  comprehend  the  necessity  of  excluding  not  only 
sewer-air,  but  in  doing  that,  also  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  germ  diseases  entering  a  house  by  means  of  the  house 
drainage  system.  This  is  the  part  of  preventive  medicine 
which  the  plumber  can  practice.  If  he  does  it  well,  it  will 
not  be  to  his  blame  if  disease  enters  a  house,  as  it  will 
come  through  some  other  channel  than  that  provided  by 
the  work  of  the  plumber.  Now  that  cholera  is  increasing 
its  territory,  it  is  important  that  each  member  of  the  craft 
should  do  all  that  lies  in  his  power  to  give  the  public  what 
information  he  may  have  concerning  the  exclusion  of  dis- 
ease from  a  house. 
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CHOLERA. 

PROGRESS    OF    THE    EPIDEMIC. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  condition  of  the  cholera 
epidemic  in  Europe  since  the  last  issue  of  The  Sanitary 
News  went  to  press  is  as  follows  : 

July  13 — Fifty-seven  deaths  at  Marseilles  and  thirty-six  at  Toulon.  Dr. 
Koch  arrived  at  Lyons.  The  English  admiralty  ordered  vigorous 
precautions  taken  in  the  navy. 

July  14 — Sixty-six  deaths  in  Marseilles  and  eleven  at  Toulon.  Three 
cases  at  Alexandria.  Two  cases  at  Poltava,  Russia.  Fears  expressed 
that  the  city  of  Mexico  will  suffer  an  invasion  because  of  its  bad 
sanitary  condition.  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  cables  consuls  at  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  Marseilles,  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Bremen  and  Hamburg 
to  appoint  competent  physicians  to  inspect  all  vessels  and  passengers 
departing  for  the  United  States. 

July  15. — Thirty-five  deaths  at  Marseilles  and  twenty  at  Toulon. 
Quarantine  measures  a  lopted  by  several  countries.  The  American 
consul  at  London  announced  that  vessels  from  Europe  must  have 
certified  clean  bills  of  health  from  consuls  at  ports  from  which  they 
sail  or  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  American  ports. 

July  16. — Fifty-three  deaths  at  Marseilles,  a  total  of  578  since  the 
beginning  of  the  epidemic.     Thirty-three  deaths  at  Toulon. 

July  17.— Forty-three  deaths  at  Marseilles  and  thirty  five  at  Toulon. 

July  18. — Fifty-eight  deaths  at  Marseilles  and  thirty  at  Toulon.  A 
hospital  seivice  being  organized  in  London.  The  steamer  St.  Dun- 
stan  from  Marseilles  arrived  in  the  Mersey  with  a  record  of  two 
deaths  from  cholera  on  the  voyage.  The  Canadian  government 
issued  instructions  to  all  quarantine  officers  of  the  dominion  con- 
cerning the  quarantine  of  vessels  from  Marseilles  and  Touljn.  Five 
reported  cases  in  New  York  prove  to  be  children's  summer  com- 
plaint. Deputy  Collector  Hitt,  at  Chicago,  says  the  report  that 
rags  were  received  here  from  Canada  was  false.  Cholera  appeared 
at  Aries,  France.  Joseph  Holt,  president  of  the  Louisiana  board 
of  health,  asked  Surgeon  General  Hamilton  for  a  revenue  cutter  to 
intercept  vessels  in  the  gulf.     Granted. 

July  19. — Forty  four  deaths  at  Marseilles  and  thirty-eight  at  Toulon. 
Six  deaths  at  Aries.  Three  cases  reported  in  Paris,  two  of  which 
were  fatal.  President  Arthur  issued  a  proclamation  urging  the  state 
health  officials  to  be  active  and  alert  in  quarantine  matters. 

July    20. — Fifty-seven    deaths   at    Marseilles   and    forty-six    at  Toulon. 
Cholera  appeared  at    Brignolles,  and  cases  were  reported  at  Paris 
The  importation  of  rags  into  the  United  States  forbidden  for  ninety 
days. 

July  21. — Thirty -five  deaths  at  Marseilles  and  twenty-eight  at  Toulon. 
Provisions  becoming  scarce.  Cholera  at  Aries  becoming  serious. 
Eight  cases  reported  in  Paris.  Private  communication  reports  it  at 
Milan.  Dr.  John  H.  Ranch,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  state  board  of 
health,  requests  Erastus  Brooks,  president,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
sanitary  conference,  organized  last  May,  consisting  of  delegates 
from  state  boards  of  health.  Two  deaths  from  cholera  reported  at 
Madrid. 

Tuly  22. — Forty-two  deaths  at  Toulon  and  fifty-seven  at  Marseilles.  One 
case  reported  at  Lyons.  Russian  government  orders  strict  guard  at 
frontier  railway  stations.  The  sanitary  conference,  consisting  of 
representatives  from  each  board  of  health,  is  called  to  meet  Aug. 
7  at  Washington.  Quarantine  officers  and  health  commissioners  of 
large  cities  in  states  having  no  board  of  health  are  invited  to  attend. 

July  23. — Forty-four  deaths  at  Marseilles,  and  fifteen  at  Toulon.  One 
reported  from  each  of  the  cities  Vidaubm,  Signes  and  Brignolles. 
French  academy  asks  for  an  international  cholera  congress.  Koch 
asks  that  it  be  held  in  Berlin.  The  Illinois  state  board  of  charities 
authorized  the  state  board  of  health  to  make  a  sanitary  inspection 
of  all  state  institutions.  A  case  of  fever,  suspected  of  being  yellow 
fever,  occurred  at  New  Orleans. 

July  24. — Forty  eight  deaths  at  Marseilles;  twenty-four  deaths  at  Tou- 
lon ;  thirty-one  deaths  reported  at  Aries  in  the  past  two  days;  three 
deaths  at  Lavalette.  Officially  announced  that  the  epideir.ic  at 
Marseilles  and  Toulon  is  abating.  Dr.  DeWolf,  health  commis- 
sioner of  Chicago,  invites  a  conference  of  local  physicians. 


DR.    KOCH  S    INVESTIGATIONS. 

Dr.  Koch  is  the  chief  of  the  German  scientific  commis- 
sion appointed  to  investigate  the  causation  and  spread  of 
cholera,  and  for  this  purpose,  as  is  well  known,  he  was  sent 
to  Egypt  and  East  India.  His  reports,  based  on  his 
researches  at  these  places,  are  very  important  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  this  disease.  From  these  reports  are 
briefed  the  following  important  statements  : 

1. — The  bacilli  found  in  the  intestines  of  cholera 
patients  are  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  are  not  common 
in  any  other  disease.  This  statement  has  not  been  univers- 
ally accepted,  because  of-  the  fact  that  Dr.  Koch  has  not 
been  able,  by  inoculation   with   these   bacilli,  to   reproduce 


DR.    ROBERT   KOCH. 

cholera  in  animals.  But  he  says  this  fact  does  not  militate 
against  his  theory,  as  the  same  fact  is  found  in  connection 
with  leprosy  and  typhoid  fever,  and  he  believes  animals  are 
not  susceptible  to  cholera. 

2. — The  bacilli  of  cholera  have  distinguishing  character- 
istics from  other  bacilli.  They  are  always  curved,  comma- 
shaped,  even  semicircular  at  times.  In  the  process  of 
culture  two  bacilli  sometimes  attach  themselves  together  and 
assume  an  S-like  form,  or,  when  more  than  two  become 
attached,  the  line  is  a  wavy  one.  They  are  very  active  in 
motion. 

3. — In  culture  experiments  in  gelatine,  these  bacilli 
colonies  gradually  cause  the  gelatine  to  melt,  when  they 
spread  themselves  out,  distinguishing  themselves  by  this 
action  from  other  colonies  of  bacteria. 

4 — If  linen  is  soiled  with  dejections  from  cholera 
patients,  and  kept  in  a  moist  condition  for  twenty-four 
hours,  the  bacilli  are  seen  to  have  multiplied  themselves  in 
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a  most  remarkable  degree.  This  accounts  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  disease  by  clothing. 

5. — The  bacilli  of  cholera,  sooner  than  any  other,  are 
destroyed  by  heat,  even  three  hours  of  heat  serving  to 
destroy  every  evidence  of  life. 

6. — Thesi  comma-like  bacilli  are  not  found  in  any  simi- 
lar bowel  disease.  In  cholera  they  are  found  to  be  confined 
to  the  bowel,  appearing  with  the  disease  and  increasing  and 
diminishing  with  the  fluctuation  of  the  disease,  as  regards 
severity. 

DR.   KOCH  ON  THE  PRESENT  CHOLERA  EPIDEMIC. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  July  19  contains  a  special  cable- 
gram, giving  the  report  of  an  interview,  at  Toulon,  with  Dr. 
Koch,  published  in  the  Gaulois  of  the  preceding  day.  Dr. 
Koch  is  represented  to  have  said  that  "  all  the  post  mortems 
made  confirm  the  results  of  my  first  investigation,  which  put 
the  Asiatic  character  of  the  scourge  beyond  question.  I 
have  found  the  same  phenomena,  as  in  the  cases  which  I 
investigated  in  India.  The  microbes  were  identical.  I 
found  nunvbers  in  the  body  of  that  soldier,  Besnard,  whose 
post-mortem  I  made  on  Sunday  evening.  Indeed,  I  found 
more  than  I  had  seen  in  Egypt.  Messrs.  Strauss  and  Roux, 
who  were  standing  by,  also  recognized  the  presence  of  the 
Indian  microbe  in  Egypt,  but  had  always  seen  it  mixed 
with  others,  whereas  in  post-mortems  that  I  have  made  here 
the   Indian   microbes   outnumbered  the  others  immensely. 

"The  microbe  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  stomach.  Gas- 
tric disorders  are  not  favorable  to  it,  so  it  takes  refuge  in 
the  small  intestines,  where  it  can  easily  multiply.  The 
microbe  in  the  intestines  causes  diarrhoea  and  vomiting;, 
leading  to  thickening  and  chilling  of  the  blood,  then  it 
secretes  an  intoxicating  poison,  which  causes  the  dry, 
instantaneous  cholera— foudroyant sec — that  is,  cholera  with- 
out diarrhoea.  Contamination  is  not  caused  by  air,  but  by 
absorption  of  microbes  infecting  food,  especially  water  and 
solid  food  introduced  into  the  digestive  tubes.  Hence  I 
advised  the  members  of  the  sanitary  committee  to  shut  up 
the  wells  and  counsel  the  people  to  drink  boiled  water,  or 
water  from  non-inrected  places,  or  light  mineral  waters.  It 
also  explains  the  necessity  of  taking  only  well-cooked  food, 
peeled  fruits,  vegetables  and  preserves.  Remember, 
microbes  die  if  exposed  to  a  high  and  especially  to  a  dry 
temperature.  I  hold  that  microbes  are  transmissible  only 
by  excrement  or  objects  soiled  by  excrement.  Consequently 
the  first  precaution  to  take  is  to  subject  the  linen  of  cholera 
patients  to  heat,  hot  air,  and  phenic  acid  more  or  less  con- 
centrated. Microbes  cannot  live  in  concentrated  solutions 
of  phenic  acid  or  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  They  develop  and 
multiply  in  the  damp.  They  have  been  found  in  ponds  in 
cholera  countries.  No  soiled  object  is  the  least  dangerous 
when  once  it  is  dry,  for  the  microbe  has  become  powerless 
to  reproduce  itself;  indeed,  it  is  dead.  The  theory  of  the 
destruction  of  the  microbe  by  dryness  leads  me  to  advise 
the  closing  up  and  drying  of  contaminated  apartments  for 
several  days,  and  to  pronounce  the  disinfecting  of  luggage, 
letters  and  travelers  ineffectual.  The  practice  of  watering 
streets  and  boulevards  is  dangerous.  It  favors  the  condi- 
tions needed  for  the  reproduction  and  propagation  of 
microbes.  It  would  be  preferable  to  leave  the  streets  dry 
and  dusty.  I  think  I  may  say  that,  considering  the  precau- 
tions taken   by   the  naval  authorities,  cholera  was  imported 


on  some  merchant  ship,  probably  English.  They  do  not 
scruple  on  English  vessels  to  hide  deaths  which  occur  on 
voyages  or  to  falsify  logs.  I  disapprove  of  crowds  altogether. 
All  public  fetes  and  fairs  should  be  forbidden." 

Dr.  Koch  presented  to  the  mayor  of  Toulon,  July  10,  the 
following  memorandum  : 

Cholera  is  propagated  by  people,  and  is  communicated 
almost  without  exception  by  direct  contact  with  human 
beings  or  the  articles  they  wear.  In  time  of  cholera  it  is 
necessary  to  lead  a  regular  life,  experience  showing  that 
digestive  derangements  provoke  the  outbreak  of  cholera. 
Excess  in  eating  and  drinking  should  therefore  be  avoided, 
as  also  heavy  food  which  may  produce  diarrhea.  Send  for 
a  doctor  as  soon  as  the  latter  appears.  Swallow  no  food 
coming  from  an  infected  house.  Articles  coming  from  an 
unknown  quarter  should  be  cooked;  I  mention  milk  in  par- 
ticular. All  water  defiled  by  man  should  be  prohibited. 
Doubtful  water  to  be  avoided  is  that  coming  from  shallow 
wells  in  inhabited  spots,  and  from  marshes,  ponds,  brooks, 
or  watercourses  receiving  and  conveying  contaminated 
water.  Water  is  considered  especially  dangerous  which  in 
any  way  has  been  defiled  by  choleraic  evacuations.  As  a 
corollary  of  the  foregoing  it  may  be  added  that  water  used 
in  washing  dishes  and  linens  should  not  be  thrown  into  wells 
or  streams  or  the  vicinity  of  them.  When  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  water  pure,  the  simplest  plan  is  to  boil  it.  This 
refers  not  merely  to  drinking  but  to  kitchen  water,  for  the 
choleraic  germ  may  be  transmitted  when  in  water  to  the 
person  using  it  for  washing  linen  or  dishes,  or  for  preparing 
food,  or  for  ablutions.  The  chief  lesson  from  this  remark 
is,  that  water  drunk  is  not  the  only  vehicle  of  the  choleraic 
germ.  That  water  is  pure  or  boiled  is  not  an  absolute  safe- 
guard. Any  case  of  cholera  may  become  a  center  of  infec- 
tion The  patients  should  be  removed  and  unnecessary 
contact  avoided.  In  time  of  cholera  avoid  large  gatherings 
such  as  fairs,  festivals  and  meetings.  In  rooms  where  there 
are  choleraic  patients  eat  and  drink  nothing.  Choleraic 
evacuations  should  be  collected  in  vessels  containing  a 
solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The  apartments  of  choleraic 
patients  should  be  left  uninhabited  for  six  days.  Persons 
having  had  contact  with  patients  should  wash  their  hands 
in  soap  and  water  and  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  In  case 
of  death  the  body  should  be  immediately  removed,  and  the 
funeral  should  be  as  plain  as  possible.  The  procession 
should  not  enter  the  dead-house.  Articles  used  by  patients 
should  not  be  transported  until  after  disinfection.  Laun- 
dresses should  not  take  the  linen  of  patients  unless  disin- 
fected. Precautions  other  than  the  above  are  either 
unknown  or  not  recommended. 

VISITS   OF    CHOLERA    TO    CHICAGO. 

In  1832,  soldiers  under  Gen.  Scott,  on  their  way  to  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  brought  the  first  cholera  to  Chicago.  The 
disease  was  contracted  by  the  soldiers  at  Buffalo,  or  Detroit, 
and  brought  arcund  the  lakes  Chicago  was  then  Fort 
Dearborn.  In  1833  the  trustees  of  the  town  took  some 
slight  sanitary  precaution  in  forbidding  the  throwing  of 
carcasses  into  the  Chicago  river;  in  1834,  further  regulations 
were  made  concerning  the  disposal  of  garbage  and  vigilance 
committees  were  appointed  to  inspect  all  houses  and  yards. 
The  number  of  deaths  at  that  time  from  cholera  is  not 
reported.     In    1849,   April    29,  the   emigrant   boat  John   A. 
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Drew  brought  cholera  to  Chicago,  and  it  ravaged  the  city 
four  years,  there  being  678  deaths  in  1849  (one  in  each 
thirty-six  of  the  population),  420  in  1850,  630  in  1852,  and 
1,424  in  1854.  In  1866  there  were  990  deaths  from  cholera, 
and  in  1873  there  were  116.  If  the  disease  reaches  Chicago 
this  year,  there  is  one  thing  reasonably  certain,  that  in  no 
period  of  the  history  of  Chicago  lias  there  been  any  greater 
efficiency  shown  in  its  sanitary  government  than  there  is  to- 
day. The  greatest  responsibility  rests  with  the  house- 
holders. 

THE  EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    NATIONAL  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  MASTER  PLUMBERS. 

THE   FIRST   MEETING. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  national  association  of  master 
plumbers,  elected  at  the  Baltimore  convention  in  June,  held  their  first 
meeting  in  this  city  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  last  week, 
July  21,  22  and  23.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the  library  rooms  of  the 
Chicago  association,  at  No.  125  Dearborn  street,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  were  present,  as  follows:  President  Andrew  Young,  of 
Chicago;  Vice  president  James  Allison,  of  Cincinnati;  Secretary  J.J. 
Wade,  of  Chicago  ;  Treasurer  W.  H.  Graham,  of  St.  Louis;  Mr.  J. 
Sheehan,  of  St.  Louis;  and  Messrs.  Murray,  Sanders,  Havey  and 
Moylan,  of  Chicago. 

The  first  session  was  held  at  3  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon,  Presi- 
dent Young  in  the  chair.  By  invitation  Messrs.  T.  C.  Boyd,  state  vice- 
president  of  Illinois,  and  J.  J.  Hamblin,  corresponding  secretary,  were 
in  attendance.  After  the  transaction  of  preliminary  business,  Messrs. 
Wade  and  Murray  were  appointed  a  committee  to  ascertain  the  cost  of 
the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  second  annual  convention  and 
report  at  the  morning  session. 

The  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  was  occupied  in  a  discussion  of 
the  relations  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  retail  dealers,  called  out 
by  the  recent  experience  of  the  Louisville  plumbers  Action  was  finally 
taken  recommending  that  dealers  recognize  the  claims  of  master  plumb- 
ers' associations  throughout  the  country  in  the  matter  of  protection. 

It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Havey  that  the  purposes  and  advantages  of 
the  national  association  of  master  plumbers  were  not  generally  under, 
stood.  He  thought  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  enlighten  plumbers 
throughout  the  country,  by  some  authoritative  statement  emanating  from 
the  national  association  through  its  executive  committee.  This  senti- 
ment was  heartily  concurred  in,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Graham,  Mr. 
Havey  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  general  letter  giving  the  reasons  for 
the  existence  of  the  national  association. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  James  W.  Birkett,  president  of  the  Brooklyn  asso- 
ciation, asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  sub  committee  of  nine  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  to  settle  some  differences  pending  in  the  east,  was 
read,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  copies  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  national  association. 

A  resolution  was  presented  by  Mr.  Allison,  levying  a  per  capita  tax 
of  $2  on  the  members  of  the  local  associations,  and  instructing  the 
financial  secretary  to  call  in  one-half  of  the  amount  to  meet  current 
expenses.  This  was  amended  by  a  resolution  from  Mr.  Murray  to  the 
effect  that  the  balance  of  the  tax  levied  by  the  previous  executive  com- 
mittee, amounting  to  $1  for  each  member,  be  called  in.  The  amend- 
ment was  lost,  but  the  original  resolution  was  carried. 

Mr.  Allison  moved  that  the  secretary  be  empowered  to  employ  a 
clerk  to  assist  him  in  his  work.  It  was  stated  that  both  corresponding 
and  recording  secretaries  needed  assistance,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Sheehan,  both  secretaries  were  authorized  to  employ  any  assistance  when 
necessary,  with  the  consent  of  the  president  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sheehan,  the  secretaries  were  authorized  to  pro- 
cure such  stationery  as  they  might  need. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  till  9  o'clock  Tuesday  morning. 

TUESDAY'S    SESSION. 

The  forenoon  on  Tuesday  was  occupied  in  a  conference  between  the 
executive  committee  and  representatives  of  the  iron  pipe  manufacturers 
of  the  city.  Of  the  latter,  the  following  gentlemen  were  present  :  Mr. 
S.  W.  Adams,  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Tube  Works  ;  Messrs,  Wooster 


and  Tuig,  of  the  Crane  Bros.  Manufacturing  Company;  Mr.  Belden,  of 
Fieldhouse,  Dutcher  &  Belden  ;  Mr.  Pierce,  of  Kewanee,  representing 
the  Haxton  Steam  Heating  Company,  and  Mr.  Agnew,  with  S.  W 
Adams.  The  conference  was  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  utmost  har- 
mony prevailed.  The  committee  also  had  a  pleasant  conference  with 
the  lead  pipe  manufacturers. 

In  the  afternoon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Murray,  the  corresponding  secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  write  to  the  various  state  vice-presidents  and 
ascertain  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  sanitary  committee,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  local  associations.  The  following  standing  committees 
were  appointed  : 

Legislative  Committee — Messrs.  E.  J,  Hannon,  James  Ragan,  T. 
Fritz.  Thorne  and  C.  T.  Bride,  of  Washington. 

Apprenticeship  Committee — Wm.  McCoach,  Wm.  Harkness.  Jr., 
and  1  larry  Coffin,  of  Philadelphia. 

Conference  Committee — James  F.  Davlin,  James  Tucker  and  John 
H.  Stephens,  of  Boston. 

Essay  Committee — George  Cummings,  James  McNulty  and  Samuel 
Bowes,  of  Brooklyn,  and  T.  J.  Byrne  and  Wm.  Young,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Havey  reported  the  following  letter,  which  he  had  been  directed 
to  prepare  to  be  sent  out  to  the  local  associations.  It  was  enthusiastic- 
ally received  and  ordered  printed  : 

We  the  executive  committee  of  the  national  association  of  master 
plumbers  of  the  United  States  feel,  in  the  performance  of  the  duty 
allotted  to  and  the  task  assigned  us  by  our  honorable  order,  constrained 
to  address  to  you  a  few  earnest  words  in  behalf  of  the  cause  we  represent 
and  desire  to  maintain,  to  the  end  and  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and 
encouraging  you  to  renewed  exertions,  if  you  are  now  with  us,  it  not, 
respectfully  requesting  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  enabling  us  by  your  favorable  action  at  the  first  practicable 
moment  to  be  ultimately  able  to  say  that  any  action  we  may  take  for  the 
advancement  of  the  material,  moral  or  educational  interests  of  our 
trade  will  receive  the  hearty  and  effective  co-operation  of  any  one 
engaged  in  it. 

We  can  only,  in  the  brief  space  here  occupied,  give  you  but  a  faint 
conception  of  the  work  already  done,  or  a  bare  outline  of  that  purposed 
and  probable  of  future  accomplishment.  But  we  doubt  not  that  the 
judgment,  intelligence  and  perception  which  you  possess,  and  which  is 
part  and  parcel  of  and  inseparable  from  the  avocation  which  you  pursue, 
will  render  it  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  elaborate  upon  the  points  given 
herein,  and  to  form  a  good  idea  of  what  time  has  in  store  for  us.  We  are 
now  entering,  as  a  national  association,  upon  the  second  year  of  our 
existence  with  an  enlarged  membership  and  increased  strength.  We  now 
command  a  hearing  and  respectful  attention  in  all  the  large  centers  of 
trade  in  the  country.  We  will  not  rest  satisfied  until  the  smallest  center 
a  plumber  strikes  does  likewise.  Our  material  interests  have  been 
rescued  from  the  deplorable  condition  into  which  they  had  gradually 
drifted,  prior  to  the  formation  of  our  association,  and  are  now  not  only 
in  a  convalescent  but  in  some  respects  a  decidedly  healthy  state,  due 
solely  to  the  united  front  presented  to  the  drag-nets  of  manufacturers 
and  jobbers  in  our  lines  of  trade. 

We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  report  the  complete  cure  of  the  malady 
which  has  afflicted  us,  and  doubt  not  but  the  cessation  of  the  violent  exer- 
cise indulged  in  by  the  men  with  the  drag-nets  will  be  conducive  to  their 
health  and  the  longevity  of  their  being,  as  well  as  to  our  own.  As  to  our 
moral  and  educational  gains,  we  will  say.  with  regard  to  the  first,  that 
they  have  always  been  good  and  have  now  reached  about  perfection.  As 
to  the  other  we  will,  upon  application,  furnish  you  with  abundant 
evidence  of  our  progress  and  proficiency  in  the  shape  of  addresses  and 
essays  made  and  delivered  by  members  of  our  organization  upon  topics 
of  moment  and  concern  not  only  to  ourselves  but  all  civilized  society. 
In  view  then  of  this  short  presentation  of  the  subject  and  of  the  benefit 
to  be  derived,  we  believe  that  you  will  fail  not  to  give  your  continued  or 
acquired  support  to  the  good  cause  we  all  hold  dear  and  enter  eagerly 
and  at  once  upon  the  progressive  march  in  which  we  will  not  halt  until 
we  reach  that  elevated  plane  which  our  abilities  and  profession  entitle  us 
to  command. 

Mr.  Allison  called  attention  to  the  sanitary  conference  to  be  held  at 
Washington  on  the  seventh  of  this  month,  and  suggested  that  some 
action  be  taken  indicative  of  the  interest  in  the  matter  of  public  health 
on  the  part  of  the  national  association  of  master  plumbers.  He  referred 
to  the  recent  proclamation  of  President  Young  to  local  associations  that 
they  assist  local  boards  of  health  in  sanitary  work,  in  the  probable 
advent  of  cholera,  and  thought  that  this  should  be  endorsed.  He  recom- 
mended that  some  action  be  taken  looking  to  co-operation  with  the  sani- 
tary council  in  its  approaching  conference. 

Mr.  Allison  was  appointed  a  com  nittee  of  one  to  look  after  the 
matter,  and  was  given  power  to  act. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Murray  to  the  effect  that  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  organization  and  general  business  of  the  local  asso- 
ciations be  first  submitted  to  the  state  vice  president  for  his  action,  and 
that  it  be  his  duty  to  refer  the  same  to  the  executive  committee,  if  action 
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by  said  body  is  reached  in  the  premises.  Mr.  Ilavey  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  if  the  state  vice-president  failed  to  act  upon  the 
business  referred  to  him,  the  local  association  can  appeal  directly  to  the 
national  association.     Both  amendment  and  resolution  were  adopted. 

In  the  evening,  Messrs.  Graham  and  Sheehan  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  national  association  with 
reference  to  engrossing  the  resolutions  passed  complimenting  the  retiring 
officers  of  the  national  association. 

The  question  of  distributing  freely,  among  local  associations  and 
master  plumbers  generally,  documents  relating  to  the  business  of  the 
national  association  and  essays  and  sanitary  tracts,  was  earnestly  dis- 
cussed. It  was  urged  that  this  be  done  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  as 
it  would  tend  to  increase  the  interest  in  associations  already  established 
and  help  to  organize  new  ones.  Messrs.  Wade,  Moylan  and  Murray  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  supervise  this  matter  of  printing  and  distribu- 
tion, as  well  as  to  look  after  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
late  convention.  They  were  also  directed  to  have  electrotype  plates 
made  of  the  pages  of  the  essays  presented  at  Baltimore,  when  put  in 
type,  to  be  printed  from  separately  when  desired.  Local  associations 
were  requested  to  have  the  names  of  their  members  printed  on  one  page 
of  the  pamphlet  containing  the  essay  presented  by  their  respective  asso- 
ciations. 

Further,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  Messrs.  Wade  and  Young  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  perfect  a  form  of  organization,  to  be  printed 
and  distributed  for  use. 

Mr.  Murray  asked  if  it  was  within  the  province  of  the  national  a>so- 
ciation  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  United  States  congress,  suggesting 
the  propriety  of  the  government's  appointing  a  commission  of  practical 
and  scientific  men,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  investigate  the  practice 
essential  to  the  perfect  sanitary  construction  of  a  building  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  union,  and  to  establish  a  sanitary  code,  based  upon  the 
experience  thus  learned,  best  adapted  to  a  certain  defined  section.  He 
further  explained  that  he  would  have  a  bureau  composed  of  architects, 
plumbers  and  men  versed  in  the  science  of  sanitation  app  tinted,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  visit  different  states  and  latitudes  and  study  the 
varying  needs  in  sanitary  house  construction  and  city  sanitation. 

President  Young  said  he  would  go  further  than  this  and  have  a 
bureau  of  health  established  by  the  government,  just  as  it  now  had  a 
bureau  of  animal  industry.  Such  a  bureau,  composed  of  practical  men, 
c  mill  visit  different  parts  of  the  country  and  study  the  causes  of  disease. 
If  it  was  worth  while  to  try  to  prevent  mortality  among  animals,  as  a 
national  measure,  of  how  much  more  importance  was  it  to  save  human 
life  from  the  ravages  of  epidemic  disease.  He  wanted  to  see  something 
more  practical  accomplished  than  had  been  done  by  the  late  national 
board  of  health.  If  the  matter  were  brought  before  the  national  con- 
gress in  a  proper  manner,  he  had  no  doubt  that  an  appropriation  could 
be  secured. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Allison,  President  Young  was  empowered  to  take 
action  in  this  matter. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  on  what  had  been  and  is  being 
done  locally  in  sanitary  matters.  President  Young  said  that  special  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  interesting  the  public.  The  Chicago  associa- 
tion had  already  spent  $2,500  in  this  direction,  in  giving  lectures,  enter- 
tainments, etc.  While  he  recognized  the  fact  that  Dr.  De  Wolf  was  a 
most  efficient  health  officer  and  was  doing  all  that  he  or  any  man  could 
under  the  circumstances,  there  was  lack  of  funds  and  efficent  help — only 
one  of  the  twenty-four  inspectors  was  a  plumber,  and  yet  the  duty  of 
some  of  the-e  men  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  examination  of 
plumbing. 

Mr.  Wade  thought  that  too  little  attention  had  been  given  to  this 
subject  by  the  plumbers  themselves,  as  they  had  not  urged  the  appoint- 
ment of  good  men. 

Mr.  Graham  thought  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  enlist  the 
co-operation  of  the  public  press.  Joking  about  the  plumber  had  gone  far 
enough,  for  the  welfare  of  the  public.  He  paid  a  high  compliment  to 
the  sanitary  press  of  the  country. 

Wednesday's  proceedings. 
At  the  opening  of  the  session  on  Wednesday  morning  Mr.  Graham 
stated  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  American  public  health  association 
would  be  held  at  St.  Louis  in  Oc'ob°r  next,  and  suggested  that  action 
be  taken  looking  to  cooperation  with  that  body.  lie  could  say  that 
members    of  his    city   government    and    private    citizens    as   well    were 


interesting  themselves  in  the  coming  mee'ing,  and  he  was  certain  that 
representatives  of  the  master  plumbeis  would  receive  a  cordial  welcome. 

President  Young  thought  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  another 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  in  October;  ifio,  it  could  be  held  at 
St.   Louis. 

A  resolution  was  presented  by  Mr.  Murray  and  adopted,  calling 
upon  the  local  associations  to  have  a  representation,  if  possible,  in  the 
American  public  health  association. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Allison  and  adopted: 

Wheteas,  The  alarming  spread  of  the  cholera  epidemic  has  created 
a  wide  spread  feeling  of  dread  of  its  being  transferred  to  our  own  country, 
and,  in  anticipation  of  its  appeirance,  it  behooves  every  good  citizen  to 
exert  his  influence  and  power  in  checking  its  approach  and  exercising 
all  diligence  and  care;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  master  plumbers'  association  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  above  facts,  do 
hereby  endorse  the  action  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  in  his 
timely  action  in  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  sanitary  experts,  and,  as 
practical  men,  will  lend  every  effort  in  our  power  to  act  in  any  auxiliary 
capacity  where  our  services  can  be  made  useful  and  practical. 

A  resolution  was  passed  requiring  the  treasurer  and  financial  secre- 
tary to  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $2,000  each, 

Messrs.  Graham,  Young  and  Allison  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
continue  the  conference  with  the  lead  manufacturers. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  expenses  of  the  executive  committee,  so  far 
as  related  to  railroad  fares  and  hotel  expenses,  be  paid  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  association. 

The  following  resolution,  which  explains  itself,  was  adopted  : 

Whereas,  We  learn  with  deep  regret  of  the  painful  disability  of  our 
esteemed  friend  and  associate,  Mr.  Alex  Low,  of  New  York  city,  and  are 
desirous  of  expressing  our  sympathy  for  his  wife  and  famiiy; 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  body  be  and  is  hereby  instructed 
to  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  them,  with  the  hope  that  his  afflic- 
tions may  be  but  temporary,  and  with  our  best  wishes  for  his  speedy 
recovery. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  when  Mr. 
Allison  moved  that  the  minutes  be  printed  and  transmitted  to  the  state 
vice-presidents,  and  also  to  the  presidents  of  the  local  associations.  This 
motion  was  adopted. 

It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Allison  that  the  members  of  master  plumb- 
ers' associations  throughout  the  country  should  wear  a  distinctive  badge, 
not  only  on  such  occasions  as  annual  conventions,  but  at  all  times,  and 
he  suggested  something  small  and  appropriate  for  wearing  in  the  lapel 
of  the  coat.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Havey  the  matter  of  designing  such  a 
badge  and  having  it  made  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Sheehan  and  Gra- 
ham. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Wade,  who  had  performed 
the  duties  of  secretary  with  ability  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

This  completed  the  work  of  the  executive  committee,  when  an 
adjournment  was  had  sine  die.  After  the  adjournment  the  members 
from  other  cities  were  invited  to  a  ride  by  the  home  members,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  evening  was  pleasantly  spent  in  a  trip  by  car- 
riages through  the  parks.  Messrs.  Graham  and  Sheehan  left  for  home 
Wednesday  evening,  and  Mr.  Allison  departed  on  the  following  day. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  committee  will  probably  be  held  in  St.  Louis  in 
October. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  INFECTIOUS  GERMS  EY  HEAT. 

Inasmuch  as  Dr.  Koch  believes  that  choleraic  germs  are  destroyed 
by  heat,  the  question  of  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  the  destruction 
of  germ  life  is  desirable  to  know.  Disinfection  by  heat  is  practiced  to  a 
far  greater  extent  in  England  than  in  this  country,  and  as  a  simple  and 
sure  destroyer  of  germ  life  probably  has  no  superior,  and  it  should  be 
more  introduced  into  the  United  States  It  is  at  once  understood  that  the 
lowest  temperature  which  will  effectually  destroy  life  is  desirable  to 
know,  because  the  using  of  too  high  temperatures  may  destroy  bedding, 
clothing,  or  other  articles  being  disinfected.  Dr.  Parkes,  in  his  "  Practi- 
cal Hygiene,"  (Wood's  American  edition,  page  168,  of  volume  2,)  says  : 
"We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  disease  germs  will  resist  a  tempera- 
ture of  220°  Fahr.,  or  even  212°  Fahr.,  if  completely  and  thoroughly  ex- 
posed to  it."  Dr.  Parkes  also  gives  his  opinion  that  the  best  plan  of  dis- 
infecting clothing  and  bedding  is  by  heat.  Dr.  Henry,  of  Manchester, 
after  showing  that  vaccine  virus  lost  its  power  after  being  subjected  to  a 
heat  of  1400  Fahr.  for  three  hours,  proceeded  to  disinfect  clothing  worn 
by   persons  sick    with  contagious   diseases.      Scarlet-fever  clothing  was 
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disinfected  by  exposure  to  2120  Fahr.,  for  one  hour.  Woolen  clothing 
worn  by  plague  patients  was  heated  from  1440  to  167°  Fahr.,  and  after- 
ward worn  by  fifty-six  healthy  persons  for  fourteen  days  who  did  not 
contract  the  disease. 

It  may  be  proper  to  describe  the  mode  of  construction  of  some  of 
the-e  heat-disinfectors,  as,  so  far  as  known,  there  are  none  manufactured 
in  this  country.  The  common  arrangement,  not  patented,  is  a  hot-air 
chamber,  a  furnace  with  the  smoke-flue  passing  "  under  or  on  one  side 
of  a  brick  chamber,  and  with  a  hot  air-blast  from  a  shaft  1  uniting  through 
or  under  the  fire  into  the  chamber  itself,  or  into  a  passage  below  it, 
whence  it  passes  into  the  chamber  through  a  valve;  an  exit  for  the  hot 
air  is  provided  at  the  top  of  the  chamber  ;  the  clothes  are  suspended  in 
the  chamber  at  a  little  distance  from  the  walls."  (Parkes.)  In  some 
cases  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  of  iron,  which  is  made  red-hot,  sand 
being  sprinkled  over  it  to  prevent  the  clothes  taking  fire.  Hot  air  is 
variable  in  its  temperature  and  amount.  In  one  form,  heat  and  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur  are  combined.  In  many,  the  doors  are  arranged  so 
as  to  permit  the  entrance  of  the  cart  carrying  the  clothing.  In  Berlin, 
there  is  a  steam  disinfecting  chamber.  A  drying-closet  in  a  laundry 
could  be  used  if  the  heat  can  be  made  intense  enough.  A  baker's  oven, 
the  core-bakery  of  a  furnace,  and  many  other  furnaces  in  mechanical 
trades,  could  be  used  in  emergencies.  No  hospital  should  be  con- 
structed without  provisions  for  disinfection  by  heat.  While  it  is  desir- 
able to  use  heat  enough  to  accomplish  the  disinfection,  too  much  heat 
will  destroy  the  articles  disinfected.  Verden  found  that  linen,  calico, 
flock  and  cotton  articles  became  scorched  and  brittle  at  2550  Fahr.  and 
ignited  at  3800,  hemp  and  horse  hair  singed  at  2600  Fahr.  and  ignited  at 
4000.  At  the  time  the  ticks  singed,  the  temperature  in  the  center  of  a 
feather  pillow  was  only  1300  Fahr.,  that  in  a  flock  pillow  2150.  In  or- 
der to  get  a  moist  heat,  six  buckets  of  water  were  placed  in  the  oven, 
and  the  heat  raised  to  300°  Fahr.;  a  feather  and  a  flock  pillow  were  then 
placed  in  the  oven  and  the  heat  gently  raised  until  a  thermometer  lying 
on  one  of  the  pillows  registered  340°  Fahr.  The  thermometer  in  the 
center  of  the  flock  pillow  stood  at  290°,  that  in  the  feather  pillow  regis- 
tered much  less;  but  with  this  great  heat  there  was  no  scorching  or  dis- 
coloration. Soaking  and  boiling  clothing  is  not  considered  so  good  as 
baking,  but  in  case  they  cannot  be  baked,  boiling  should  be  practiced. 
Infected  milk,  water,  or  other  liquids,  if  boiled,  have  never  been  known 
to  communicate  the  disease. 


DIPHTHERIA  AND  SEWER-GAS. 

In  conjunction  with  Drs.  Andrews,  Chittick  and  Wyman,  Dr.  J.  E. 
Clark,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  collected  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  cases  of 
diphtheria  and  analyzed  them  with  special  attention  to  the  possible  rela- 
tion existing  between  their  origin  and  sewer  gases.  The  result  is  as 
follows : 

sanitary  conditions.  No.  of  cases.  No.  of  deaths. 

No  sewer  connection 20                               6 

Sinks  outside  habitation 46                                 9 

Bath  room  without  trap 1 

Sinks  in  kitchen 25                                 i 

Sinks  in  dining  room,  no  trap 1 

Plumbing  throughout  house  31                             7 

Good  plumbing  with  closet  in  house 1 

In  commenting  on  this  table,  he  remarks:  The  above  sanitary  con- 
ditions surrounding  this  125  cases  of  diphtheria,  which  are  impartially 
and  mainly  taken  from  my  own  practice,  will,  I  think,  pretty  generally 
represent  the  average  condition  existing  in  this  city,  and  if  a  group  of 
cases  can  be  assumed  to  indicate  anything  they  certainly  still  farther 
demonstrate  the  futility  of  any  attempt  to  explain  their  existence  on  the 
presumption  of  a  sewer-gas  contamination.  An  analysis  shows  twenty 
cises  in  which  this  origin  is  absolutely  impossible,  owing  to  absence  of 
sewers,  forty-six  cases  in  which  the  opening  from  the  sewers  did  not  en- 
ter the  dwellings,  where  it  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  inhale  the  gas 
for  a  deliberate  attempt  to  be  made,  and  twenty-five  cases  where  defective 
plumbing  might  have  allowed  the  escape  of  gases  into  the  most  open 
and  best  ventilated  compartment  of  the  house — the  kitchen — making  a 
total  of  ninety-one  out  of  125  cases  where  the  most  "  hobby-horsical"  of 
sanitarians  must  admit  the  extreme  improbability  of  the  conditions  in- 
ducing or  predisposing  to  diphtheria.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-four  cases 
chances  for  sewer-gas  escape  in  the  dwellings  is  offered  by  the  plumbing; 
but  even  here  the  percentage  of  possible  origin  of  the  disease  from  this 
cause  will  be  reduced  when  we  reflect  upon  the  probability  of  a  portion 
of  the  plumbing  not  being  defective.     We  find,  then,  sixty  six  cases,  or 


over  50  per  cent  of  the  above?  series  absolutely  removed — by  virtue  of 
there  being  no  house  connection  with  the  sewer — from  the  remotest  sus- 
picion of  bearing  any  relation,  direct  or  indirect,  to  this  cause,  and  a 
large  percentage  of  the  remainder  would  require  the  most  subtile  logic 
to  give  tenability  to  a  theory  connecting  the  two.  If  I  am  correct  in  as- 
suming this  series  of  cases  as  illustrative  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
disease  in  the  city  at  large,  the  error  of  attributing  to  our  sewers  the 
mortality  arising  from  diphtheria  receives  additional  proof. 


'he  suggestion  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Sanitary  News  that  all  refuse  matter 
from  the  kitchen  should  be  burned  has  called  forth  a  number  of  inquiries 
as  to  the  real  practicability  of  the  plan,  many  housewives  being  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  the  odor  of  the  burning  matter  must  necessarily  per- 
vade the  house  and  be  a  constant  annoyance.  A  personal  experience  in 
this  matter  for  several  years  has  proved  that,  with  ordinary  care  in  open- 
ing the  stove  dampers,  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  any  such 
annoyance.  In  my  own  home  nothing  is  put  out  for  the  scavenger, 
except  ashes,  and  no  one  except  the  person  who  disposes  of  the  kitchen 
refuse  knows  when  it  is  put  into  the  stove.  In  consulting  Health  Com- 
missioner De  Wolf,  of  this  city,  on  this  subject  of  the  disposal  of  garbage, 
I  find  that  he  adopts  the  same  plan,  every  particle  of  waste  in  his  own 
house,  even  to  watermelon  rinds,  being  consumed  in  the  kitchen  stove. 
A  coal-scuttle  is  kept  to  receive  all  such  matter,  including  the  yellow  pa- 
pers from  the  market,  which,  if  not  dangerous  to  health,  are  very 
unsightly,  and,  by  putting  in  a  little  at  a  time,  when  the  fire  is  not  in 
use,  the  whole  is  soon  disposed  of,  the  alley  is  kept  clean  and  health  is 
not  endangered.  Some  people,  especially  those  living  in  small  flats,  use 
gas,  or  oil  stoves,  during  the  summer,  but  almost  every  one  has  a  fire 
once  a  week  in  kitchen  or  laundry  for  washing,  or,  if  not,  it  is  very  easy 
to  light  a  fire  in  the  stove  occasionally  for  the  express  purpose  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  garbage.  The  waste  papers  and  fruit-boxes  which  accumulate 
so  rapidly  will  make  sufficient  blaze  to  dispose  of  the  solid  matter.  The 
recklessness  with  which  the  majority  of  people  throw  everything  into  the 
alley,  and  the  ignorance  which  exists  in  the  parlor  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  this  same  alley,  where  the  odor  of  steaming,  slowly-decaying 
refuse  is  infinitely  worse  than  its  quick  transformation  to  clean  ashes  in 
the  kitchen  stove  would  be,  is  astonishing,  and,  in  view  of  the  possible 
appearance  of  cholera,  most  alarming.  It  is  useless  to  berate  the  city 
officials  and  the  health  department,  and  keep  the  frantic  cry  of  "  Clean 
the  city  "  sounding  in  their  ears,  when  thousands  of  people  who  have  a 
vital  interest  in  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  city  are  doing  all  that  is 
in  the  power  of  ignorance  and  stupidity  to  do,  to  make  it  unsightly,  foul 
and  pestilential.  In  an  alley  in  this  city,  which  a  vacant  lot  leaves  exposed 
to  the  houses  on  the  next  street,  a  catch-basin  from  a  house  was  emptied 
on  the  ground,  last  summer,  no  attempt  being  made  to  cover  the  filth. 
In  ten  days  a  little  girl  who  was  playing  about  the  street  came  down 
with  malignant  diphtheria  and  died.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  circumstances,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
who  permitted  the  outrage  does  not  lessen  their  guilt  or  responsibility 
On  this  subject  Dr.  De  Wolf  says  :  "  Mr.  Murry  Nelson,  of  this  city,  is 
doing  a  grand  work.  Every  spring  he  draws  up  a  paper  in  which  the 
signers  pledge  themselves  to  see  that  nothing  is  thrown  into  the  alley  by 
any  member  of  their  households,  all  ashes  and  other  waste  being  placed 
in  boxes  for  the  scavenger.  Every  night,  when  the  weather  allows,  the 
alley  is  to  be  swept  clean."  This  paper  Mr.  Nelson  carries  to  all  the 
residents  within  two  or  three  blocks  who  use  the  alley,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  people  having  once  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  easily-attained 
cleanliness  are  as  anxious  as  the  originator  of  the  plan  to  keep  their  alley 
"as  clean  as  a  neat  woman's  kitchen."  That  there  is  nothing  chimerical 
or  even  difficult  in  this  plan,  actual  experience  has  amply  proved.  "  If 
we  had  three  hundred  Murry  Nelsons,"  said  Dr.  De  Wolf  in  conclusion, 
"we  should  much  more  nearly  approach  an  absolutely  clean  city."  Of 
course,  there  are  many  crowded  localities  where  the  lowest  classes  of 
foreigners  swarm,  but  if  the  respectable  residents,  who  know  that  health 
depends    largely    on    cleanliness,    would    remember    that    honesty   and 
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prudence,  as  well  as  good  housewifery,  demand  that  the  back  of  the 
house  be  kept  as  clean  and  free  from  taint  as  the  front,  and  would  take 
ordinary  care  in  keeping  their  premises  free  from  filth,  there  is  a  stronger 
probability  that  the  degraded  poor  who  have  never  learned  this  unalter- 
able law,  would  be  more  carefully  looked  after,  and  a  more  frequent  effort 
made  to  keep  their  quarters  decent. 


* 


Tiiekk  are  many  light  articles  of  Japanese  manufacture  which  serve 
admirably  for  the  purposes  of  decoration  in  country  houses,  and  are 
especially  appropriate  in  rooms  furnished  with  rattan  or  bamboo. 
While  much  of  the  Japanese  work  is  as  rare  and  costly  as  the  most 
extravagant  connoisseur  cm  desire,  the  more  inexpensive  of  these  orna- 
mental wares  may  be  very  effectively  used.  The  little  Japanese  pictures 
with  their  vivid  colorings  and  quaint  figures  can  be  obtained  mounted  in 
stripes  on  a  foundation  of  strong  paper  long  enough  for  a  frieze.  Fans 
are  found  in  an  endless  variety  of  colors,  shapes  and  sizes,  and  numerous 
lacquered  ornaments,  such  as  trays,  brackets  and  boxes,  are  pretty  and 
inexpensive.  A  room  maybe  made  consistently  Japanese  at  very  moder- 
ate cost,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  bright,  airy,  and  easily  kept  clean.  A 
small  summer  parlor  may  have  a  floor  covering  of  endless  straw  matting, 
if  the  floor  is  not  even  enough  to  be  left  bare  and  painted.  The  wall 
may  have  a  flat  coat  of  color  in  pale  olive  or  straw  color,  or  a  paper  of 
similar  tone  with  a  small  all-over  design.  A  width  of  Japanese  cloth, 
which  has  a  soft  crapy  surface  with  a  ground  of  dull  blue  and  a  small 
design  in  reds  and  olives,  may  be  hung  fiom  a  dado  moulding  with  just 
fulness  enough  to  let  it  hang  easily  without  folds.  A  bright  picture 
frieze  is  better  than  the  ordinary  wall  paper  border.  Curtains  of  Japa- 
nese chintz,  which  can  be  obtained  in  ten-yard  pieces  for  $5  each,  may 
be  hung  from  small  brass  poles.  A  rattan  lounge,  with  comfortable 
pillows  covered  with  India  pongee,  rattan  chairs,  with  cushions  of  the 
best  quality  of  cretonne,  little  rattan  tables,  and  for  a  work-basket  a  Jap- 
anese basket  mounted  on  three  crossed  bamboo  supports  just  high 
enough  to  stand  beside  the  low  sewing-chair,  will  give  very  convenient 
and  dainty  furnishings.  The  grate,  which  should  be  left  in  place  with 
the  fire  laid,  through  the  summer,  may  be  concealed  by  a  bamboo  screen 
with  a  bit  of  silk  embroidery.  A  slender  vase  of  blue  and  one  of  yellow 
crackle,  a  few  good  lacqured  ornaments,  and  a  bit  of  cloissonet',  if  one 
can  indulge  in  the  genuine  article,  a  little  bamboo  cabinet  or  bookcase, 
and  a  few  bright  Japanese  scrolls  in  the  dark  corners,  will  give  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  ornament,  while  a  few  prints  or  etchings,  framed  in 
narrow  wood  mouldings,  and  one  or  two  quiet  water  color  landscapes, 
will  complete  the  belongings  of  a  room  which  will  be  healthful,  restful 
and  beautiful.  Martha  Howe-Davidson. 


IMPERFECTIONS  IN  CAST-IRON  PIPE. 
The  corrosion  of  cast-iron  pipes  is  due,  often,  to  the  character  of  the 
pig,  and  the  methods  of  casting.  Mr.  Samuel  McElroy  recently  read  a 
paper  before  the  western  society  of  engineers,  in  which  he  claims  that 
pig  is  selected  for  cheapness  and  easy-melting  properties,  and  that,  when 
cast,  it  is  done  in  green  sand-moulds  laid  at  a  slope  of  about  10  degrees 
from  the  horizontal.  No  foundries  where  this  is  done  are  mentioned, 
however.  The  method  of  casting  he  describes  is  as  follows:  The  core 
bars  are  coated  with  loam  more  or  less  soft  and  wet,  and  sprinkled  with 
sand.  If  not  very  carefully  wedged,  these  bars  will  rise  ;  and  they  are 
seldom  stiff  enough  to  resist  the  upward  pressure  of  molten  metal.  The 
usual  spring  at  the  center  for  the  core  of  an  8-inch  pipe  is  1-16  or  % 
inch  ;  or  as  much  as  3-16  inch  with  a  6-inch  pipe.  The  metal,  poured 
in  from  the  upper  end,  first  fills  the  lower  section  of  the  mould  ;  and  as 
it  rises  round  the  core  to  fill  the  upper  section,  its  weight  springs  the 
bar  upward  to  the  extent  indicated,  making  the  casting  thicker  at  the 
lower,  and  thinner  at  the  upper  side.  The  denser,  hotter,  and  purer 
metal  fills  the  lower  portion  ;  the  impurities  naturally  floating  upward  to 
settle  in  the  thinner  metal  as  it  cools.  Here  gather  portions  of  the  sand 
coating  of  the  mould ;  while  the  bubbles  of  the  metal,  caused  by  the 
development  of  gas  from  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  loam,  and  from  its 
dampness,  tend  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  blisters  and  air-cells.  The 
usual  defects  in  these  cheap  castings  are,  therefore,  inequality  in  thick- 
ness, air-cells  and  blisters,  sand-holes,  cold  chutes  from  chilled  metal, 
and  mixtures  of  sand  and  iron.  Such  pipes  are  also  frequently  out  of 
line,  from  the  effect  of  unequal  contraction.  Pipes  of  this  description 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  corrosion,  containing  as  they  do  mixtures  of  met- 
als of  different  densities,  together  with  much  graphite. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  FLUSHING  SEWERS. 

The  illustration  given  above  shows  a  new  method  of  flushing  sewers, 
a  model  of  which  has  been  put  up  and  is  now  in  operation  in  this  city. 
Its  purpose  is  to  keep  the  sewers  free  from  obstructions,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  waste  which  is  the  source  of  deleterious 
gases.  The  use  of  some  more  practical  means  of  accomplishing  this  is 
needed  in  Chicago,  as  the  sewers  are  almost  level,  and  it  is  quite 
impracticable  to  use  flushing  tanks.  At  present  the  apparatus  used  by 
the  city  consists  of  a  large  tank  which  is  hauled  from  one  street  to  an- 
other, and  the  contents  discharged  through  a  man-hole.  The  objections 
to  this  are  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  water  and  only  a  very  short 
section  of  sewer  can  be  effectively  operated  upon  at  one  time. 

A  reference  to  the  cut  will  aid  in  understanding  the  following  par" 
ticulars:  C  is  the  large  main  sewer  under  the  street,  the  pavement  of 
which  is  shown  at  F.  A  is  the  water-main,  B  a  horizontal  pipe  sus- 
pended in  the  arch  of  the  sewer,  and  E  a  pipe  connecting  these  two.  D 
is  a  cock  for  regulating  the  supply  of  water,  and  for  shutting  off  the 
supply  entirely  when  not  in  use.  To  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  B,  about 
nine  inches  apart,  are  hollow  nipples,  bending  forward  as  well  as  down- 
ward. These  nozzles  are  larger  at  the  base  than  at  their  outlet,  thus 
giving  the  discharge  hydraulic  pressure.  It  is  claimed  that  the  force  of 
water  against  the  bottom  of  the  sewer  is  sufficient  to  plow  up  any  deposit 
and  force  it  to  move  along  in  the  sewer  to  the  outlet.  In  fact,  in  a  test 
which  was  made  in  the  presence  of  a  representative  of  The  Sanitary 
News,  in  the  model  referred  to,  which  consists  of  a  six-inch  pipe  sixty 
feet  in  length,  placed  at  a  slight  incline,  the  pipe  B  being  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  nozzles  varying  from  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  base  to  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  at  the  mouth,  a 
much  larger  and  more  compact  obstruction  comparatively  than  is  ever 
found  in  any  sewer,  was  readily  washed  out.  This  obstruction  con- 
sisted of  a  compact  mass  of  street  sweepings,  paper,  pieces  of  rope,  and 
other  material,  the  mass  being  two  feet  in  length  and  completely  filling 
the  drain  and  burying  the  jets.  This  was  removed  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  after  the  water  was  turned  on,  and  the  drain  pipe  was  left 
perfectly  clean  and  free.  By  this  arrangement  the  water  can  be  dis- 
tributed evenly  throughout  any  portion,  or  the  entire  length,  of  a  sewer. 
The  nozzles  may  be  turned  so  as  to  discharge  against  the  sides  of  the 
sewer,  or  extra  nozzles  may  be  used  at  the  same  time  with  those  which 
discharge  toward  the  bottom.  When  once  in  place,  the  apparatus  is 
easily  operated,  as  may  be  seen,  and  the  amount  of  water  necessary  to  be 
used,  it  is  claimed,  is  only  one-fifth  the  amount  by  the  ordinary  method. 
The  model  and  its  workings  havi  been  examined  by  city  officials  and  a 
committee  of  the  citizens'  association  and  is  believed  to  be  a  very  useful 
and  saving  invention.  It  is  in  practical  operation  at  No.  163  South 
Canal  street,  where  it  can  be  seen  by  any  one.      _  L 
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SANITARY    ASSOCIATION    NEWS. 

MASTER    PLUMBERS'    ASSOCIATIONS. 

At  Chicago. — The  last  regular  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  master  plumbers'  association  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  July  16,  with  a  good  attend- 
ance, President  Young  in  the  chair. 

The  secretary  read  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Fred. 
Adee  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  to  Chairman  Boyd,  of 
the  committee  on  exhibit,  in  which  they  stated 
that  they  had  shipped  samples  of  their  goods  to 
the  association.  Mr.  Boyd  stated  that  the  goods 
had  been  received,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
donors  was  passed.  Mr.  Boyd  further  stated 
that  the  N.  0.  Nelson  manufacturing  company, 
of  St.  Louis,  held  goods  in  readiness  to  ship  to 
the  association  as  soon  as  notified  of  the  latter's 
willingness  to  receive  them. 

The  elec.ion  of  the  standing  committees  was 
deferred  until  the  next  meeting,  and  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  were  instructed  to  pre- 
pare a  list  of  nominations  for  these  several  com- 
mittees. 

Attention  was  called,  by  the  president,  to  a 
sketch  of  a  front  elevation  of  a  building  for  the 
proposed  master  plumbsr's  building  associa- 
tion, prepared  and  presented  by  Architect  Will 
iam  Thomas.  It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Thomas 
had  offered  to  prepare  all  the  plans  for  the  build 
ing,  gratis.  He  received  the  thanks  of  the  as- 
sociation. Messrs.  Boyd,  Sanders,  Moylan, 
Young  and  Wade  were  named  as  a  committee 
to  proceed  with  the  incorporation  of  the  build- 
ing association. 

Messrs.  Basselt  &  Beaver  were  given  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  gas-fixtures  and  fittings  for  the 
library,  which  they  had  donated  and  put  in  place. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Birkett,  of  Brooklyn, 
president  of  The  Hydianlic  and  Sanitary  Plum- 
ber, of  New  York,  was  read,  announcing  the 
gift  to  the  association  of  a  bound  copy  of  vol- 
ume one  of  that  paper.  The  donor  received 
the  thanks  of  the  association. 

The  committee  on  portraits  of  deceased  mem- 
bers reported,  through  Mr.  Murray,  that  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  James  Irons  had  been  secured, 
and  that  other  portraits  were  being  prepared 
and  would  soon  be  received. 

President  Young  surprised  the  association  by 
offering  his  resignation.  Having  been  elected 
president  of  the  national  association,  he  was 
given  so  much  responsibility  and  additional 
work  that  he  could  not  possibly  give  both  posi- 
tions the  attention  they  required.  He  should 
not  allow  his  interest  in  the  local  association  to 
lessen,  but  should  attend  all  its  meetings,  and  do 
all  he  could  as  an  active  member  to  further  its 
interests.  He  thanked  the  association  heartily 
for  the  honors  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
him  in  the  past,  and  duly  appreciated  the  new 
honor  which  had  been  given  him,  although  he 
felt  that  electing  him  to  the  presidency  of  the 
national  association  was  more  a  compliment  to 
the  Chicago  association  for  its  past  record. 

Several  speeches  were  made  by  members, 
in  which  the  apparently  necessary  action  of  the 
president  was  deplored,  but  his  resignation  was 
accepted  when  it  was  made  to  appear  that  it 
would  be  asking  too  much  of  Mr.  Young  to  con- 
tinue to  serve. 

In  filling  the  vacancy  Messrs.  Baggot,  Moy- 
lan and  Griffith  were  placed  in  nomination,  and 
Mr.  Baggot  was  elected.  Mr.  Baggot  was  re- 
ferred to,  in  a  speech  by  Mr.  Wade,  as  the  best 
real  representative  of  the  master  plumbers  of 
this  city,  he  having  been  continually  in  the  busi- 
ness here  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Mr.  Baggot  promised,  on  taking  the  chair,  to  do 
all  that  he  possibly  could  for  the  association  as 
its  presiding  officer. 

As  treasurer  of  the  association,  Mr.  John  San- 
ders reported  that  hz  had  received  during  the 
past  year  $958,  that  $638.19  had  been  paid  out, 
and  that  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
now  of  $475.62. 

Mr.  James  McGinley,  as  financial  secretary, 
reported  that  during  his  term  of  office,  he  had 
received  $1,311.45  from  members,  and  that  he 
had  paid  out  $1,326.70.  The  $25  which  had 
been  voted  as  a  salary  for  the  financial  secretary, 


was  donated  by  Mr.  McGinley  to  the  associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  S.  J.  McGraw  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Hyde  Park  trustees  had,  on  recommen- 
dation of  the  association,  revoked  the  licenses  of 
two  men  in  their  village  who  had  set  themselves 
up  as  master  plumbers,  but  that  the  trustees  had 
again  been  prevailed  upon  to  renew  the  license 
of  one  of  the  men,  he  having  presented  a  peti- 
tion signed,  among  others,  by  a  member  of  the 
master  plumbers'  association.  The  action  of 
this  member  was  deprecated,  and  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  warehouse  committee,  who 
were  instructed  to  ask  the  dealers  not  to  sell  to 
these  men.  One  of  these  individuals,  who  had 
set  themselves  up  as  plumbers,  was  a  house- 
mover,  and  the  other  a  sewing  machine  agent. 
"It  was  high  time,"  Mr.  Young  remarked,  in 
discussing  the  matter,  "  to  put  a  stop  to  the  im- 
position practiced  upon  the  public  by  saloon- 
keepers and  such  men  as  those  who  know  noth- 
ing of  plumbing."  Mr.  Wade  referred  to  the 
practice  now  in  force  in  New  York  city,  every 
applicant  for  a  plumber's  license  being  required 
to  demonstrate,  before  three  practical  plumbers, 
his  ability  to  do  plumbing  correctly  and  well, 
before  he  could  obtain  a  license,  and  commended 
it. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harvey,  the  secretary  was 
directed  to  notify  all  members  not  to  sign  appli- 
cations for  licenses,  as  they  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten the  action  of  the  association  requiring 
that  all  applicants  be  referred  to  the  license 
committee. 

At  Washington,  D.  C. — In  accordance  with 
the.  suggestion  of  President  Young,  of  the  na- 
tional association,  in  his  recent  circular  to  local 
associations,  the  master  plumbers'  association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  at  their  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  July  21,  adopted  a  resolution  tender- 
ing their  services  to  the  district  commissioners 
as  an  auxiliary  corps,  to  act  under  the  direction 
of  the  health  officer.  The  resolution  was  com- 
municated to  the  commissioners  by  President 
Hannon  and  Secretary  Fritz,  of  the  association. 

MICHIGAN    STATE    BOARD    OF    HEALTH. 

The  regular  meeting  was  held  July  8,  at 
Lansing.  A  committee  reservedly  recommended 
several  text  books  for  use  in  the  schools.  Four 
outbreaks  of  cheese-poisoning  were  reported, 
and  Dr.  V.  C.  Vaughan,  of  Ann  Arbor,  made  a 
report  of  investigation  into  the  subject,  recom- 
mending a  test  for  acidity  of  cheese,  by  applying 
blue  litmus  paper.  Good  cheese  being  but 
slightly  acid,  slowly  reddens  blue  litmuj.  Strong- 
ly acid  cheese  may  be  suspected  of  being  poison- 
ous. Small-pox  was  reported  as  having  been 
introduced  into  the  state  by  an  immigrant  who 
came  on  the  steamship  Weise.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  issue  a  circular  on  the  prevention  and 
restriction  of  cholera.  The  next  regular  meet- 
ing will  be  Oct.  7,  1884. 

TENNESSEE    STATE    BOARD    OF     HEALTH. 

The  board's  regular  meeting  was  July  1.  Dr. 
C.  C.  Fite,  secretary,  made  a  report  on  small- 
pox at  Savannah  introduced  by  a  steamboat  hand. 
Reports  by  delegates  to  the  conference  of  state 
boards  of  health  at  Washington  and  at  New  Or- 
leans were  made.  Dr.  Fite  presented  his  resig- 
nation as  secretary,  which  was  accepted.  Dr.  J. 
Berrien  Lindsley  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term.  Dr.  Daniel  F.  Wright,  of  Clarksville,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  board,  and  Dr.  J.  D. 
Plunkett  its  president.  It  was  decided  to  issue 
a  cholera  circular. 

STATE    BOARD    OF    HEALTH    OF    MISSOURI. 

According  to  the  published  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  board  at  its  last  meeting,"the  most 
important   matter  claiming    their  attention  was 


the  unfortunate  squabble  into  which  the  college 
of  physicians  and  surgeons  managed  to  get  itself 
last  session  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  faculty  just  before  the  regular  com- 
mencement exercises."  With  a  cholera  epi- 
demic staring  this  country  in  the  face,  comment 
on  the  above  is  unnecessary. 

THE   NEW    ORLEANS    QUARANTINE    CONFERENCE. 

After  a  session  of  three  days,  the  state  boards 
of  health  of  the  Mississippi  valley  arrived  at  a 
harmonious  view  as  to  what  shall  be  done  in 
quarantining  vessels  coming  into  the  port  of 
New  Orleans.  In  order  to  secure  legislative  ac- 
tion providing  scientific  disinfection,  the  present 
law,  which  is  detention  for  forty  days,  will  be 
rigidly  enforced. 

CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

OUTING    AND   THE   WHEELMAN. 

This  handsome  journal  is  doing  much  in  its 
columns  to  elevate  the  healthful  condition  of 
man  by  encouraging  every  reasonable  kind  of 
outdoor  sport.  This  it  does  in  such  an  insinuat- 
ing way,  that,  while  the  editor  of  this  paper  has 
been  under  the  impression  when  reading  the 
well-written  and  beautifully-illustrated  articles, 
that  he  was  simply  getting  second-hand  glimpses 
of  fascinating  country  roads  and  pretty  country 
girls,  there  has  been  a  fever  slowly  developing  in 
his  system,  until  he  has  been  obliged  to  apply 
for  price  lists,  and  is  saving  his  money  with  which 
to  purchase  a  tricycle.  Outing  ought  to  pay 
for  it. 

THE    NORTH    AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

Justice  James  V.  Campbell,  of  Michigan,  con- 
tributes an  article  to  the  August  number  on  the 
encroachments  of  capital.  John  F.  Hume,  in 
his  article  entitled,  "Are  we  a  nation  of  rascals?" 
computes  that  the  bonds  which  have  been  re- 
pudiated by  state,  county,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments, equal  in  amount  the  national  debt. 
Neal  Dow  and  Dio  Lewis  contribute  jointly  to 
the  prohibition  and  persuasion  question. 

ONTARIO   BOARD   OF   HEALTH    REPORT. 

The  second  annual  report  of  this  board  has 
been  received.  Asa  govermental  department  it 
is  but  proper  that  a  certain  amount  of  itsenei- 
gies  should  be  devoted  merely  to  scientific 
sanitary  work,  upon  which,  when  new  knowledge 
has  been  obtained,  practical  sanitary  work  may 
be  based.  The  study  the  secretary  of  this  board  has 
made  into  statistics  of  sickness  is  of  this  character- 
There  is  the  stamp  of  genuineness  upon  the  re- 
sults attained  by  Dr.  Bryce  in  his  study,  because 
he  has  dealt  with  the  actual  numbers  of  cases  of 
sickness  which  are  present  in  one  locality,  or  in 
one  physician's  practice.  In  the  long  run,  one 
physician's  practice  in  a  neighborhood  will  be 
nearly  the  index  of  the  sickness  of  that  neighbor- 
hood. The  report  consists  of  513  pages.  The 
first  portion  of  the  report  contains  a  brief  re- 
capitulation, by  Drs.  Oldright  and  Bryce,  of 
what  may  be  found  in  the  appendices,  and  some 
deductions  which  are  made  from  their  year's 
work.  The  appendices  treat  of  the  statistics  of 
disease,  reports  of  committees  on  several  sub- 
jects, reports  on  nuisances,  school  hygiene,  pro- 
ceedings at  the  London  sanitary  convention,  and 
lectures  by  several  members  of  the  board  before 
scientific  bodies.  The  report  shows  an  amount 
of  work  from  this  young  board  which  isphenome- 
nal  and  commendable. 
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THE    COUNTRYSIDE. 

This  journal  has  incorporated  with  it  the  home 
improvement  journal,  known  as  Indoors  and 
Outdoors.  The  two  make  a  pleasant  and  read- 
able home  journal. 

The  state  board  of  health  of  Michigan  has  is- 
sued a  four-page  circular  on  the  prevention  and 
restriction  of  cholera,  giving  in  a  brief,  concise 
manner,  the  recognized  cause,  method  of  trans- 
mission, and  means  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  Copies  may  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing the  board  at  Lansing. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Address  l>y  the  lit.  Eev.  Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  D.  D., 
Asst.  Bishop  of  Mississippi, at  Detroit,  Michigan,  Novem- 
ber 15,  iss:s,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dan'l  ('. 
Roberts,  vice  Rector  St.  Paul's  Church,  Concord.  Re- 
print from  the  Proe.  Am.  Public  Health  Asst'n  by  the 
State  Board  of  health  of  New  Hampshire.     Pant.  Pp.  11. 

Report  on  the  Sewerage  of  the  city  of  Madison.  By 
Allan  I).  Conover,  civil  engineer.     Pant.  Pp.  4. 

Fourth  Ahnual  Meeting  American  Water  Works 
Association.    Cincinnati,  tssi.    Pam.  Pp.  lu.'i. 

The  Medico-Literary  Journal.  A  Sanitary  Maga- 
zine.    Vol.  ti.  No.  9.     San  Francisco,  June,  1884. 

Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Tennessee  State  Hoard 
of  Health,  Quarterly  Meeting,  Nashville,  July  1,  1884. 

Premiere  Application  a  Paris  in  1883,  de  L'Assai- 
nissement  Suivant  le  Syst^me  Waring,  par  Ernest 
Pontzen,  C.  E  .  Paris.  Librarie  Polytechnique.  1884. 
Pam.  Pp.  2:5,  with  Four  Plates.     Pri:  2  Fr.  Title. 

Mamo.il  of  Acts  and  Orders  in  Council  relating  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Statistics  and  Health. 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba.     1884.     Pam.  Pp.  82. 

Quarantine  and  Commerce.  Their  antagonism  de- 
structive to  the  prosperity  of  the  city  and  state,  etc  Re- 
marks of  the  president  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  state 
of  Louisiana  before  ihe  representatives  of  the  exchanges 
and  other  commercial  bodies,  together  with  his  argument 
before  the  senate  finance  committee  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  Louisiana,  June  26,  1884.     Pp.  24. 

Temperature  of  the  Atmosphere  and  Earth's  Surface. 
By  Prof.    Will.   Terrel.     Published    by   the    War   Depart 
ment,   U.    S.   A.      Washington:      Government   Printing 
Office.  1SS4. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  village  of  Kalamazoo  ior  the 
fiscal  year  ending  April  14.  1884.  Together  witli  the 
inauguration  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  the  city  of 
Kalamazoo. 

Gulf  Coast  Quarantine.  Report  to  the  Tennessee 
State  Board  of  Health,  by  G.  I'.  Thornton,  M.  D.,  on  the 
Quarantine  Conference  held  at  New  Orleans,  June  2,  3, 
and  4,  1884.     Nashville,  Tenn.     1884.     Pam.  Pp.  16. 


NOTES   AND   NEWS. 

BIDS,    CONTRACTS,    ETC. 

The  contract  for  extending  the  water  system 
of  Blue  Island,  Illinois,  has  been  awarded  to 
McRitchie  &  Nichol.  of  Chicago.  The  work, 
which  will  include  the  laying  of  two  and  a  half 
miles  of  pipe,  and  the  placing  of  twenty-five  hy. 
drants.  will  be  completed  by  Oct.  1. 

The  Georgia  capitol  commission  has  rejected 
all  bids,  and  will  advertise  for  more. 

The  contract  for  two  school-houses,  to  cost 
$40,000,  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  has  been  let. 

The  following  appropriations  have  been  made 
by  the  Hyde  Park,  111.,  village  board  of  trustees 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Sewers  and  drains,  $2,000; 
street  lamps,  $17,000;  streets  and  highways, 
$20,000;  water-works,  $19,271;  water-supply 
tunnel,  $42,000  ;  water  rates,  $1,700;  water-pipes, 
$5.ooo. 

STREETS. 

A  company  is  formed  in  Mexico  City  to  pave 
with  blocks  of  artificial  stone  by  the  Schillinger 
process. 

A  cable  street  railway  has  been  successfully 
opened  at  Highgate  Hill,  England. 

There  was  22.49  miles  of  pavement  laid  in 
Chicago  in  1883. 

CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES. 

Small-pox  is  present  at  Urbana,  111. 
Yellow  fever  is  quite  bad  atGuaymas,  Mexico. 
Hog  cholera   is  making  great  ravages  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vandalia,  111. 


Surgeon  General  Hamilton,  U.  S.  M.  S.,  has 
authorized  the  appointment  of  sanitary  inspec- 
tors at  Tampa,  Fla.,  at  Nogales  and  Sasabe,  on 
the  Mexico  line  of  immigration. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Meares,  health  officer  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, considers  an  attack  of  cholera  there  inevit- 
able, and  also  states  that  the  condition  of  the 
city  is  very  bad  indeed. 

Pasteur  refused  to  treat  a  man  who  had  been 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  saying  his  researches  had 
not  extended  far  enough  to  allow  him  to  treat 
human  beings. 

The  death  rate  of  Rome  during  the  ten  years 
of  1870  to  1880  was  27  31-iooths  ;  for  1871  to 
1880  it  was  21  43-iooths,  and  so  far  during  the 
present  decade  this  rate  has  been  decreased. 

It  is  stated  that  403  persons  became  seriously 
ill,  and  66  of  the  number  died,  from  eating  pork 
infected  with  trichinre,  in  a  small  town  in  Sax- 
ony. All  the  meat  eaten  by  these  people  came 
from  the  same  hog.  Some  horrible  deaths  have 
been  reported  from  a  small  town  in  Pennsylvania, 
from  eating  raw  pork. 

THE    GERM    THEORY. 

An  active  Germ  met  an  enterprising  Microbe 
on  Sansome  street  this  morning. 

"  Hello  ! "  said  the  Microbe,  "  I  have  not  seen 
you  for  a  longtime.     Where  have  you  been?'' 

"  I  have  just  got  up  from  Guaymas,"  replied 
the  Germ,  "  and  am  looking  for  an  opening  to  go 
into  business,  as  there  promises  to  be  an  active 
cholera  season  this  year  or  next." 

"  I  am  very  glad  I  met  you,"  said  the  Microbe. 
"  I  am  very  comfortably  established  myself. 
There  is  quite  a  colony  of  us,  and  we  are  all  get- 
ting ready  for  good  times.  You  could  not  do 
better  than  take  up  your  quarters  with  me." 

''  Where  do  you  live  ?"  asked  the  Germ. 

"  In  Butchertown." 

"  With  pleasure,"  cried  the  Germ.  "  I  have 
heard  of  Butchertown  "  And  they  both  hopped 
into  a  Chinese  pork  wagon  and  went  down  there. 
— San  Francisco  Post. 

SANITARY    LAW. 

Judge  Miller,  of  the  United  States  supreme 
court,  in  a  recent  decision,  holds  that  the  legis- 
lature of  a  state  can  not  by  contract  with  an  in- 
dividual or  corporation,  restrain,  diminish,  or 
surrender  its  power  to  enact  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health. 

The  legislature  of  Tiaxcala,  Mexico,  has  or- 
dered a  tax  of  $100  on  physicians  without  regu- 
lar diplomas.  The  judge  of  the  district  where 
they  have  resided  for  two  years,  must  certify  to 
their  good  character. 

SANITARY     WORK. 

Milwaukee  is  making  a  herculean  effort  to 
get  clean. 

The  Tribune  fresh-air  fund  for  children  is  be- 
ing used  to  take  children  from   New  York  city. 

Morganthau,  Bauland  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have 
donated  $100  to  the  health  department  for  sani- 
tary work. 

Dr.  John  H.  Rauch,  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  health  of  Illinois,  has  issued  a  circular 
to  the  managers  of  railways  operating  in  Illinois) 
asking  that  all  stations,  depots,  and  grounds  be 
put  in  as  good  a  sanitary  condition  as  possible, 
and  urging  that  all  accumulations  of  stagnant 
water  in  the  vicinity  of  dwellings  be  removed. 

The  French  minister  of  war  has  ordered  the  de- 


struction of  insects  in  barracks  with  sulphurous 
acid  gas,  it  being  believed  that  it  is  more  power- 
ful than  the  powder  of  pyrethrum  heretofore 
used. 

Surgeon  General  Hamilton,  has  caused  to  be 
made  an  investigation  into  the  effect  on  health 
of  petroleum,  showing  that  there  is,  apparently, 
no  evil  effects  from  working  over  it. 

The  sanitary  protection  association  of  New- 
port has  elected  these  gentlemen  for  officers: 
President,  Samuel  Powel  ;  vice-president,  Fran- 
cis Brinley  ;  treasurer,  Richard  C.  Derby  ;  re- 
cording secretary,  Dr.  William  C.  Rives,  Jr.! 
corresponding  secretary,  Dr.  II.  R.  Storer;  con- 
sulting engineers,  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  C.  E., 
J.  A.  Judson,  C.  E.,  J.  P.  Cotton,  C.  E  ;  inspec- 
tor, George  N.  Bell;  medical  inspector,  Dr.  II. 
T.  Coggeshall  ;  chemical  analyst,  Prof.  William 
B.  Hills,  M.  D. 

The  New  York  stale  board  of  health  has  be- 
gun issuing  a  monthly  bulletin  of  vital  statistics. 

Aid.  Lawler  deserves  the  credit  of  introducing 
an  ordinance  into  the  Chicago  council  which  re- 
quires all  persons  employing  females  to  provide 
seats  and  allow  them  to  occupy  them  when  not 
actively  engaged.  It  passed  unanimously,  and 
the  health  department  was  instructed  to  main- 
tain the  inspection  to  see  that  the  ordinance  was 
complied  with. 

The  Sussex  sanitary  inspection  association 
was  established  April  6,  1883,  and  now  has  is- 
sued a  summary  of  its  work  in  its  first  year.  F. 
Cecil  Parsons  is  the  honorable  secretary,  at 
Brighton. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  Dayton,  O.,  is  re- 
ported to  be  good. 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

The  two  new  pumping  engines  for  the  Chicago 
West-side  pumping-works  are  in  operation. 
Their  capacity  is  30,000,000  gallons  per  day, 
which,  added  to  the  capacity  of  the  old  pumps, 
will  give  the  city  a  total  supply  of  140,000,000 
gallons  daily.  The  increase  has  been  secured  at 
a  cost  of  about  $300,000. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  tunnel  for  the 
Hyde  Park  water  works  will  be  completed  by 
Aug.  15.  It  will  be  exictly  5,000  feet  in 
length.  The  contract  for  the  construction  of 
the  inlet  crib  has  been  let  for  $24,000.  The 
entire  work  will  have  cost  about  $135,000. 

The  water  used  in  Chicago  is  over  seventy- 
three  millions  of  gallons  daily. 

The  Memphis,  Tenn.,  water  company  has  had 
to  caution  consumers  concerning  the  waste  of 
water. 

There  are  418I  miles  of  water-pipe  in  use  in 
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Chicago. 

Dayton,  O.,  employs  a  watchman  to  guard  the 
purity  of  Mad  river,  whence  comes  its  water- 
supply. 

A  French  company  has  finished  a  large  aque- 
duct which  supplies  water  to  Venice  from  the 
mainland. 

Frankfort,  Dak.,  has  discovered  a  gas-well. 

A  bill  is  pending  before  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  providing  for  the  appointment  ol 
a  state  board  on  water  meters.  This  board  is 
expected  to  make  public  tests  of  all  meters,  and 
stamp  and  mark  every  meter  that  has  been 
proved  by  the  teats  and  examinations  to  be  of 
proper  construction. 
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In  a  recent  lecture  on  house  drainage,  Captain 
Douglas  Galton  said :  The  Delhi  ulcer  was 
traced  to  the  pollution  of  the  wells  from  the  con- 
taminated sub-soil ;  and  the  soil  in  many  cities 
and  villages  is  loaded  with  nitre  as  well  as  the 
vegetable  refuse  left  to  decay  for  many  genera- 
tions, from  the  presence  of  which  the  well  water 
is  impure. 

Water-works  will  be  constructed  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  Albany  water  power  company,  of 
Albany,  Tex.,  is  incorporated  to  build  water- 
works. The  water  company  at  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  is  spending  $60,000  in  improvements. 

AMONG   THE    PLUMBERS. 

Mr.  Martin  Moylan,  of  Twenty-second  street, 
Chicago,  has  just  completed  the  plumbing  in  a 
fine  summer  residence  at  Lake  Geneva  for  Mr. 
S.  W.  Allerton,  which  is  quite  elaborate  for  a 
country  residence.  The  house  will  contain  three 
bath-rooms,  with  baths,  water-closets  and  basins* 
laundry,  etc.  The  water-supply  is  obtained 
from  a  cistern  and  a  reservoir,  the  latter  being 
placed  on  the  hill  above  the  house.  The  sewer- 
age is  discharged  by  a  system  of  private  sewers, 
into  the  lake. 

Thos.  Kelly  "and  Bros,  are  informed  that  their 
water-closets  are  to  be  used  in  the  new  freight 
office  of  the  K.  C,  St.  J.  &  C.  B.  R.  R.  Co.,  and 
the  new  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri. 

Mr.  James  F.  Davlin,  of  Somerville,  Mass., 
the  pet  of  the  recent  master  plumbers'  conven- 
tion, writes  that  he  is  so  busy  that  his  head  fairly 
hums. 

A  new  bug  is  said  to  be  called  "  the  plumbers' 
friend,"  so  named  for  its  peculiar  weakness  for 
boring  through  lead  pipes. 

Mr.  E.  Baggot  will  hereafter  occupy  the  en- 
tire corner  at  the  intersection  of  Madison  street 
and  Fifth  avenue.  He  has  about  completed  the 
fitting  up  of  the  room  directly  on  the  corner, 
heretofore  occupied  by  some  other  business.  He; 
expects  now  to  have  one  of  the  best  equipped 
and  most  attractive  plumbing  and  gas-fixture 
establishments  in  the  city.  He  will  have  six  rooms 
devoted  to  different  grades  of  gas-fixtures,  and 
one  room  in  which  plumbing  goods  will  be  placed 
exclusively. 

The  retiring  president  of  the  Master  Plumb- 
ers' association,  Mr.  Andrew  Young,  and  the 
newly-elected  president,  Mr.  E.  Baggot,  "  ran  " 
together  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  as  firemen, 
members  of  the  volunteer  fire  department. 

Mr.  Moylan  is  plumbing  a  handsome  residence 
on  North  State  street,  near  Burton  place,  for. 
John  A.  Lynch.  The  house  will  cost  $20,000. 
He  is  also  doing  the  plumbing  in  a  row  of  flats 
at  the  corner  of  North  Clark  street  and  Webster 
avenue,  for  Mr.  R.  Robertson,  of  Joliet. 

James  McGinley  has  just  completed  his  con- 
tract with  the  Bankers  and  Merchants'  and  Pos- 
tal telegraph  companies,  for  laying  their  wires  in 
under-ground  conduits  into  the  city  of  Chicago. 
The  cost  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000. 

T.  P.  Tuite,  of  Detroit,  has  sued  a  lawyer  for 
a  bill  of  $3.47,  the  latter  having  refused  to  pay 
that  amount,  offering  to  pay  $2.70  in  settlement. 
The  case  was  won  by  Mr.  Tuite  in  the  justice's 
court,  and  also  in  the  Superior  court  to  which  it 
was  appealed.  The  lawyer  promises  to  take 
the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state. 

Two  men  have  opened  a  plumbing  shop  on 
Southport  avenue,  near  Webster  avenue,  who 
are,  respectively,  a  recent  workman  in  a  mas- 
ter's shop  of  a  few  weeks'  experience  only,  and 
a  saloon-keeper.  Who  recommended  them  for 
a  license?  The  public  had  better  beware  of 
such  fellows.  Why  cannot  a  law  be  enacted 
which  will  take  care  of  these  and  similar  cases? 

Mr.  E.  Baggot  is  doing  the  plumbing  for  the 
magnificent  residence  of  Potter  Palmer,  on  the 


North  side,  as  well  as  for  the  new  residence  of 
Archbishoy  Feehan.  Mr.  Baggot  has  completed 
a  job  of  superior  plumbing  for  Hankin's  saloon 
on  Clark  street.  The  character  of  the  work 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  the  interior 
fittings  of  this  saloon  alone  cost  over  $30,000. 
Mr.  Baggot  is  just  finishing  the  plumbing  in  the 
house  of  O.  S.  A.  Sprague,  on  Prairie  avenue, 
near  Twenty-eighth  street,  and  another  job  for 
Mr.  Frink,  on  Michigan  avenue  near  Thirteenth 
street. 

Boston  master  plumbers  are  striving  to  keep 
pace  with  their  brethren  of  other  leading  cities 
in  improvements  looking  to  an  advancement  in 
all  that  pertains  to  their  calling,  but  no  steps 
have  been  taken  as  yet  to  establish  a  school  for 
the  instruction  of  apprentices,  a  movement 
which  is  meeting  with  success,  notably  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  which  commends 
itself  to  all  as  of  much  importance  in  elevating 
the  trade. 

Messrs.  Bufton  &  Boyd,  located  at  No.  42 
Dearborn  street,  dissolved  partnership  on  July 
25,  Mr.  Bufton  retiring.  Mr.  Boyd  will  continue 
the  business  at  the  above  number,  collecting  all 
accounts  and  assuming  the  liabilities.  Mr.  Boyd 
is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  master  plumbers, 
not  only  in  Chicago,  but  throughout  the  country, 
and  is  a  vice-president  of  the  national  association 
for  the  state  of  Illinois.  His  efficiency  as  a 
worker  in  the  national  association  has  been 
recognized  andjustly  commended.  He  isamong 
those  who  look  for  a  prosperous  and  honored 
future  for  the  plumber. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wade  has  completed  the  plumbing 
of  the  new  McCoy's  hotel,  and  he  points  with 
considerable  pride  to  a  job  which  he  claims  is 
second  to  none,  but  superior  in  many  essentials. 
A  special  feature  in  this,  as  in  all  of  Mr.  Wade's 
plumbing,  is  the  accessibility  to  all  its  parts. 

AMONG   THE   ARCHITECTS. 

Adler  and  Sullivan  have  two  series  of  plans 
for  important  structures.  One,  a  five-story  brick 
factory  for  Scoville  and  Towne,  will  cost  $60,- 
000,  and  be  put  up  at  the  corner  of  Fulton  and 
Green  streets  ;  the  other  is  to  be  a  stone  business 
block  on  the  70x100  unimproved  property  on 
Randolph,  between  State  street]  and  Wabash 
avenue. 

C.  L.  Stiles  has,  among  other  important  work, 
a  factory  building  for  Pratt  and  Kaufman,  to  be 
built  on  Green  street  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 

Geo.  P.  Randall  has  taken  unto  himself  a 
partner  in  the  person  of  Normand  S.  Patton. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Concerning  drain-tile  manufacture  in  Illinois, 

the  following  figures  are  interesting  : 

Number  of  factories 536 

Amount  of  capital  employed $  3,794,000 

Number  of  employes 5,495 

Amount  paid  in  wages  during  the  year $  1,434,163 

Whole  number  of  tile  made 176,962,821 

Total  cost  of  fuel %      504,960 

Estimated  home  value  of  total  products $  3,960,958 

The  streets  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  are  sprinkled 
with  mineral  water. 


BUILDING  INTELLIGENCE. 

CHICAGO. 

In  1883  there  were  issued  in  Chicago,  permits 
for  4,086  buildings.  The  street  frontage  of  these 
was  85,588  feet,  with  an  estimated  cost  of  $21,- 
527,610.  Of  these  the  west  division  erected  a 
street  frontage  of  48,629  feet,  costing  $9,592,- 
450;  the  south  division  a  frontage  of  19,686 
feet,  costing  $7,326,610,  and  the  north  division  a 
frontage  of  17,273  feet,  costing  $5,241,460. 

James  Brown  is  building  a  flat  at  Nos.  16  and 
18  Maple  street,  to  cost  $12,000. 

The  new  opera  house  is  being  pushed  rapidly, 
the  foundation  work  being  well  along. 


The  character  of  the  foundations  for  the  new 
Marshall  Field  office  building  excites  admira- 
tion. 

The  Hoyne  school  house  foundations  are  about 
completed.  The  building  is  located  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Cass  and  Illinois  streets. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  handsome  north  facade  of 
the  Royal  insurance  building  will  be  hidden  by 
the  building  now  being  constructed  on  the  corner 
of  Adams  and  LaSalle  streets. 

Bauer  and  Hill  are  architects  for  A.  C.  Hesing's 
$10,000  flat  at  No.  366  Chestnut  street,  and  E. 
Baumann  has  planned  a  $12,000  flat  to  be  put 
up  at  Nos.  763  to  767  Washington  street. 

L.  G.  Hallberg  is  preparing  plans  for  J.  N. 
Hill's  residence.  It  will  be  put  up  at  No.  180 
Dearborn  avenue,  and  will  cost  $10,000. 

Geo.  Bullen  &  Co.,  maltsters,  are  erecting  a 
malt-house  at  the  corner  of  Illinois  and  St.  Clair 
streets.  Burling  and  Whitehouse  planned  this 
$30,000  structure. 

At  No.  246  Ashland  avenue,  on  which  street 
there  have  been  many  handsome  houses  built, 
there  is  being  built  by  L.  Russ,  a  $12,000  resi- 
dence, after  plans  by  Furst  and  Rudolph. 

The  Holstein  school  on  Cortland  street  near 
Leavitt,  will  cost  $35,000.  The  contracts  are 
said  to  have  been  let. 

Brown  stone  and  terra  cotta  trimmings  will 
disting  iish  the  residence  of  G.  T.  Stonewall  to 
be  erected  at  No.  338  Ogden  avenue,  the  plans 
for  which  are  being  made  by  Robert  Rae,  Jr. 
Its  cost  will  approximate  $11,000. 

Joseph  Frank  has  designed  two  three-story 
stores  and  dwellings  for  lots  on  State  street.  H. 
Roff  is  now  building  them. 

St.  Johns'  Catholic  church  propose  to  give 
their  Rev.  John  Waldron  a  pastoral  house,  after 
the  designs  of  J.  J.  Egan.  It  will  cost  $25,000, 
and  be  erected  on  Butterfield  street. 

It  is  said  that  especial  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  water  arrangements  in  the  new  Ha- 
ven school  building,  and  that  the  building  will 
be  modern  in  all  respects.  Why  should  it  not? 
The  old  Haven  school  was  ancient  enough. 

Complaints  are  made  that  the  carpentery  work 
in  the  new  city  hall  of  Chicago  is  being  done  in 
gross  violation  of  the  specifications. 

ELSEWHERE. 

The  corner-stone  of  Nebraska's  new  capitol 
was  laid  July  15,  at  Lincoln. 

In  certain  localities  within  and  without  the 
city  limits  of  Boston,  great  activity  is  observable 
in  the  construction  of  small  dwellings.  With 
good  judgment  as  to  style  and  location  of  houses, 
and  with  the  advantages  of  extensive  operations 
under  judicious  management,  such  homes  can  be 
built  and  rented  at  very  remunerative  rates  to 
the  owners.  The  city  of  Boston  building  laws 
and  plumbing  ordinances  take  effect  upon  all 
new  buildings  within  the  city  limits,  so  that  a 
better  class  of  buildings  are  constructed  than  in 
adjoining  territory  under  other  municipalities 
with  less  strict  or  dead  letter  regulations. 

In  the  city  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  within  four 
miles  of  the  state  house  at  Boston,  it  is  estimated 
about  one  thousand  new  buildings  will  be  erected 
the  present  year — mostly  cottages  of  very  moder- 
ate cost. 

It  is  stated  that  Fuller  &  Wheeler  of  Lansing, 
have  the  contract  for  erecting  all  buildings 
necessary  for  the  forthcoming  encampment  of 
the  Michigan  State  troops  at   Brighton. 

The  walls  of  the  north  wing  of  the  reform 
school  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  are  ready  for  the  third- 
floor  timbers. 

A  small  school  building  is  being  constructed 
in  Elgin,  111.,  for  the  German  evangelical  school. 
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Seventy-five  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
Ashland,  Minn.,  this  summer. 

It  is  said  that  $50,000  worth  of  buildings  will 
be  erected  this  year  at  Hastings,  Mich. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1884,  521  build- 
ings, tothe  value  of  $3,188,670,  have  been  erected 
or  projected  in  San  Francisco. 

At  Middletown,  Conn.,  just  across  the  river 
from  Portland,  where  all  our  brown  stone  is 
quarried,  they  make  side-walks  with  this  beauti- 
ful stone. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  is  to  have  a  new  $30,000 
hotel. 

At  Minnesota  Lake,  Architect  Geo.  Pass,  of 
Mankato,   has  designed  a  new  Catholic  church. 

A.  W.  Pattianna,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  has  fur- 
nished the  plans  for  the  business  block  to  be 
erected  by  L.  Zekendorf  &  Co.,  at  Tucson.  It 
will  cost  $20,000. 

Building  is  reported  quiet  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. 

In  Bismark,  Dak.,  the  new  capitol  building  is 
being  plastered  and  finished.  A  new  brewery 
will  be  built  there  to  accommodate  the  legislature. 

A  new  opera  house  is  ready  to  be  opened  in 
Flandreau,  Minn. 

At  Howard,  Dak.,  they  build  quite  as  fast  as 
in  Chicago.  A  mill  was  completed  in  three 
weeks. 

July  4,  the  Catholics  of  Arcadia,  Wis.,  laid  the 
corner  stone  to  their  new  church. 

A  new  hostlery  is  being  built  in  Appleton, 
Wis.,  at  a  cost  of  $12,000. 

F.  A.  B.  King  has  the  contract  for  building 
the  Brainerd,  Minn.,  high  school,  at  $27,000. 

The  St.  Paul,  Minn,  and  Manitoba  R.  R.  will 
spend  $35,000  for  shops  at  Barnesville,  Minn. 

In  Britton,  Dak.,  sixty  buildings  in  three 
months  is  the  record. 

The  city  of  Mitchell,  Dak,  has  contracted 
with  a  Chicago  firm  to  put  down  an  artesian 
well. 

The  court  house  being  constructed  in  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal.,  approaches  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross. 
It  is  107x116  in  size,  two  stories  and  basement 
in  hight,  with  a  dome  surmounted  by  a  figure  of 
Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom.  Each  wing  of 
the  building  will  be  surmounted  by  a  goddess  of 
justice.  The  building  will  cost  $80,000,  and 
Carle  and  Croly,  of  Sacramento,  are  contractors, 
and  Curtis  and  Bennett,  of  San  Francisco,  are 
the  architects. 

The  F.  &  P.  M.  R.  R.  is  building  a  new 
freight-house  of  Bay  Port  stone  at  Flint,  Mich. 

A  new  Presbyterian  church  at  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  will  be  completed  in  October. 

CHICAGO. 

Permits. — 3-story  school  house,  72x124,  $50,000;  owner, 
Board  of  Education;  builder,  Wm.  Crilly. 

3220-36  Rhodes  ave.,  6  2-story  dwellings,  100  ft.  front, 
$20,000;  owner,  T.  F.  Andrews;  architect,  K.  Kay; 
builder,  J  no.  Griffiths. 

lis  Clybourne  ave.,  4-story  store, 32x65,  $8,000 ;  owner,  F. 
Kosch. 

3337  "Wabash  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  40x60,  $16,000;  own- 
er, A.  Strausse;  architects,  Adler&  Sullivan;  builder, 
Jno.  McGinnis. 

112  Wesson  St.,  3-story  flats,  22x63,  $5,000;  owner,  F. 
Bartdzy;  architect,  H.  Kley. 

Rice  nr. Leavitt,3  \yz  story  cottages,  20x42,  $4,500;  owner, 
W.  D.  Kerfoot  &  Co. 

339-341  W.  Vanburen,  2-story  store,  40x58,86,000;  owner, 
D.  Quill;  architect,  H.  Kley. 

635  Blue  Island  ave.,  3-story  store,  24x75,87,800;  owner, 
M.  Madousek;  architect,  M.  Kralovee. 

197  DeKoven  St.,  3-story  flat,  21x60,  $6,000;  owner,  V. 
Oeuek;  architect,  M.  Kralovee. 

151  Ashland  ave.,  club  house,  40x85,  $20,000;  owners, 
Illinois  Club;  architect,  J.  R.  Willett;  builder,  M.  A. 
Wells. 

143  Pulliston  St.,  3-story  store.  24x80.  86,000;  owner,  C. 
L.  Gribenow;  architect,  C.  T.  Berlin. 

46-48  Bellevue  St.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  32x70,  87,000; 
owner,  Geo.  Schmld;  architect,  J.  H.  Huber. 

219-221  31st  st.,  3-story  store,  56x65,  $12,000;  owner, 
Errings,  Normans  &  Co. ;  architect,  L.  B.  Dixon; 
builder,  W.  L.  Crilly. 


•191  Ogden  ave.,  2-story  store,  24x88,  15,000;  owner,  P.  J. 
Braw;  architects,  Furst*  Rudolph. 

3441  State  st.,  8-Story  Store,  26x70,  17,000;  owner,  Henry 
Ropp;  architect,  J.  Frank. 

317  W  Chicago  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x62,  £5,000;  owner, 
J,  Quintan;  architect,  M.  Schultz. 

2-4  Depuyster  st ,  2  2-Btory  flats,  60x25,  (5,000;  owner. 
Mrs.  Newman;  architect.  C.  L,  Stiles. 

336  Maxwell    st.,    3-story    Store   and    flats,  25x48,  $5,000; 

owner,  Aug.  Lelchtenberger. 
Calumet  ave.  nr.  33d  st  ,  2  2-story  dwellings,  40x63,  $10,- 
Ooo;  owner  and  architect,  G.  II.  Edbrooke. 

2  Hobble  st..  2-story  stable,  50x120, 110,000;  owners, 
Chicago  Gas  Light  A:  Coke  Co. 

781   W.    12th    st.,  3-story   store,    25x75.  $6,000;  owner,  P. 

Pepe;  architect,  A.  Bessler. 

23  to  27  23d  st..  3  2  story  dwellings,  57x31,  $6,1100;  owner, 
F.  Follansbee;  architect,  J.  W.  Ackerman. 

165-A67  S.  State.  4-story  medical  coilege,  40x138,  $25.11110; 
owner,  .1.  II.  Clough;  architects,  Willett  &  Pashley; 
builder,  .Ino.  Robinson. 

79  Ewing  place.  1-story  dwelling,  32x52,  $7,000;  owner, 
H.  D.  Kunge;  architects,  Fronimann  &  Gibson. 

S.  W.  cor.  Cottage  Grove  ave.  and  31st  St.,  5-story  flats, 
91x100,  $60,000;  owner,  F.  C.  Porter;  architect,  L.  G. 
Quackenboss;  builders.  G.Lehmann&  Son. 

483-485  Jackson  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  32x45,  S10.000; 
owner,  F.  W.  Campbell. 

3263  Vernon  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x64,  $6,000;  owner, 
C.  R.  Hopkins. 

12  to  48  Graves  pi.,  20  2-story  dwellings,  360x48,  $80,000; 
owner,  X.  P.  Smith;  architects,  Wheelock  &  Clay; 
builder,  A.  H.  Lowden. 

Western  ave.  and  Monroe  st..  1  church,  91x108,  $25,000; 
owners,  West  ave.  M.  E.  Church. 

121  to  127  Kinzie  St.,  2  stores,  80x100,  810,000;  owners, 
Newberry  Estate. 

519  W.   Jackson   St.,    3-story    dwelling,     27x65,   $10,000; 

owner,  Jno.  Sollett;  architect,  J.  M.  Van  Osdel. 
27-29   N.    State,  3-story   dwelling,  40x40,  $6,000;  owner, 

Jno.  Johnston;  architect,  H.  L.Gay. 

188  N.  May  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  22x67,  $5,000;  owner, 
Louis  Isaacson. 

15S  Dayton  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  21x60,  $5,500;  owner,  S. 
E.  Johnson;  architects,  Scott  &  Gage. 

1920-1934  Clark  St.,  5  3-story  dwellings,  150x50,  $12,000; 
owner,  C.  L.  Jenks;  architect,  J.  Speyer. 

387-389  W.  Indiana  St.,  2  3-story  stores,  50x72,  $12,500; 
owner,  G.  Gunderson;  architect,  G.  Isaacson. 

Adams  and  Market  sts.,  6-story  store,  70x95,  $100,000; 
owner,  C.  B.  Blair;  architect,  T.  V.  Wadskier. 

5  Gurley  st.,  3-story  store,  25x65,  $7,500;  owner.  W. 
Matthei;  architect.  Win.  Strippelman. 

3226  Prairie  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x51,  $7,000;  owner, 

J.  A.  Heath;  architect.  J.  A.  Heath. 
935  Milwaukee  ave.,  2-story  store,  24x60,  $5,000;   owner, 

H.  Hellberg. 

3350-2  Wabash  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  28x70,  $15,000; 
owner,  H.  A.  Bliss;  architect,  Ro  Rae. 

237-239  Adams  st.,  6-story  store.  58x168,  $40,000;  owner. 
C.  M  Henderson;  architect,  T.  V.  Wadskier;  builder, 
W.  Barton. 

544  W.  Jackson  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  25x53,  $5,000; 
owner,  E.  L.  Allen;  architect,  L.  G.  Hallberg. 

246  S.  Ashland  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  40x60,  $15,000; 
owner,  L.  Russ;  architects,  Furst  &  Rudolph. 

Madison  and  St.  Louis  ave.,  2-story  flat,  23x65,  $5,500; 
owner,  Mrs.  E.  Akerstrom;  architect,  H.  R.  Wilson. 

274  E.  Division  St.,  3-story  store,  26x60,  $5,000;  owner,  P. 
Buehrle;  architect,  X.  Gerten. 

46  and  48,  4th,  3-story  barn,  50x100,  $13,000;  owner,  Pat- 
rick McMahon. 

755  N.  Halsted  St.,  3-story  store,  24x80,  $6,000;  owner,  C. 
Zuber;  architect,  F.  Belin. 

537  Hurlbut,  2-story  dwelling,  22x66,  $5,000;  owner,  M.  A. 
Delaney;  architect,  Jno.  Otter. 

Milwaukee  and  Ashland  aves.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling, 
35x100,  $50,000;  owner,  P.  Sehonhofer;  architect,  H. 
Ely;  builder,  Fred  Hansen. 

476  Belden  ave.,  2-slory  dwelling,  25x73,  $10,000;  owner, 
X.  Hurlbut;  architect,  H.  L.  Gay. 

3201-3  Rhoads  St.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  50x40,  $8,500; 
owner,  D.  H.  Bacon;  architect.  Branch. 

45  and  49  Randolph  St.,  6-story  warehouse,  68x169,  $50,- 
U00;  owner,  M.  Ryerson;  architects,  Adler& Sullivan. 

Wells  and  Sigel,  3-story  store,  25x62,  $5,000;  owner,  C. 
Thiet;  architect,  A.  F.  Boos. 

889-891  Adams,  2  3-story  dwellings,  36x64,  $12,000:  owner, 
J.  W.  Maynard;  architect,  J.  M.  Van  Osdel. 

69-71  W.  Jackson,  3-story  factory,  83x106,  $24,000;  owners, 
Brown  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.;  architect,  C.  M.  Palmer. 

558  Wells  st.,  3-story  flats,  23x57,  $6,500;  owner,  Aug. 
Cranson;  architect,  P.  W.  Anderson. 

2943  S.  Park,  2-story  flat,  22x55,  $5,000;  owner,  Miss  M. 

A.  Waters;  architect,  M.  L.  Beers. 
446    W.    12th,    3-story    store,    25x65,   $6,000;    owner,    J. 

Hlavacek. 

811-813  Ashland  ave.,  2  2-story  stores,  46x90,  $11,000; 
owners,  Kokes  &  Smereka. 

902  W.  Monroe,  2-story  dwelling,  21x52,  $5,000;  owner,  D. 
Cameron. 

343  Rush  st.,  2-story  flat,  24x65,  $5,000;  owner,  M.  Grass. 


681  Madison,  3-story  store,  28x82,  $10,000;  owner,  C.  Hal- 
ran. 

200  X.  May,  3-story  flats,  21x67,  $4,500;  owner,  C.  Obery; 
architect,  L.  Berge. 

125  Townsend,  3-story   Hats,   21x67,  $5,100;   owner,  J.  H. 

Ramsfeld;  architect,  J.  Otter. 
Itirseh,  Leavitt  and  Shober  sts.,  6  1-story  cottages,  20x40, 

$;,ooo;  owner,  J.  Johnson. 
2231-2235  Stewart  ave.,  5-story  brewery,  74x84,  $100,000; 

owners,  Gottfried  Brewing  Co. 
117-123  Market  st.,  6-story  warehouse,  80x90,   $70,000; 

owner,  A.  F.  Troescher. 

516  W.  Jackson,  2-story  dwelling,  25x52,  $6,500;  owner, 
E.  B.  Case. 

636  and  638  Hlue  Island  ave.,  2  3-story  dwellings  and 
stores,  50x75;  owner,  F.  Honemichel;  architect,  B.  V. 
Ruehl. 

2628-2630  Wabash  ave.,  2  3-story  dwellings,  50x80,  $18,- 
000;  owner,  H.  Byrne;  architect,  C.  Chapman. 

152-158  S.  Leavitt,  3  2-story  dwellings,  74x65,  $10,000; 
owner,  J.  L.  Stagg;  builder,  J.  C.  Anderson. 

278  N.  May,  2-story  dwelling,  24x76,  $6,000;  owner,  C 
Ummach;  architects,  Fromann  &  Gibson. 

340  W.  Erie,  3-story  dwelling,  22x70,  $5,000;  owner,  A. 
Syverson. 

2900-2910  Pitney,  add.  to  barn,   100x160,  $6,500;  owners, 

Chicago  City  Railway. 
Archer  ave.  and  Butterfteld,  3-story  store  and  flats,  84x76, 

$16,000;  owner,  H.  Feil;  architect,  J.  F.  Doer. 
177  E.  Erie,  3-story  engine  house,  25x100,  $11,000;  owner, 

City  of  Chicago. 
166  LaSalle  ave.,  3-story  flats.  25x60,  $8,500;  owner,  E. 

Hentschel;  architect,  J.  Zittel. 
605  W.  Chicago  ave.,  3-story  flats,  22x72,  $5,000;  owner, 

H.  Zoelick;  architect.  F.  Westphal. 

818  S.  Ashland,  3-story  flats,  23x60,  $5,000;  owner,  W. 
Silhnek;  architects,  Benes  &  Layer. 

81  McAllister,  2-story  dwelling,  22x58,  $6,000;  owner,  Mrs. 

Ellen  Bailey. 
24  to  40  Homer  st.  7  1-story  cottages,  20x40,  $7,000 ;  owner, 

W.  J.  Anderson. 
325  X.  Wells,  3-story  dwelling,  24x70,87,000;  owner,  Mrs. 

Dwyer;  architect,  G.  S.  Spohr. 
3122-24  Cottage  Grove,  6  2-story  dwellings,   152x50,  $30,- 

000;  owner,  XT.  P.  Smith. 
323   Burling  st.,  2  story  dwelling,  37x34,  $8,000;  owner. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Barrett;  architect,  John  Addison. 

3135  Forest  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x64,  $7,000;  owner, 

J.  Shaffer;  architect,  L.  B.  Dixon. 
139  Townsend,  4-story  store,  24x80,  $10,000;  owner,  Jno. 

Hart;  architect,  J.  Otter. 
603-5   W.   Superior,   2  2-story  dwellings,    44x50,   $6,400; 

owner,  P.  Portman. 
503  Dearborn  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x50,  $5,500;  owner, 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Warner. 

(Continued  on  page  xi.) 


SANITARY  AND   BUILDING  PATENTS. 

301,151.  Stench-Trap.  Herman  Pietsch,  Flatbush, 
N.  Y.     Filed  July  26.  1883. 

301,191.  System  for  Conveying  and  Utilizing  Gas 
Under  Pressure.  George  Westinghouse,  Jr.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.     Filed  June  6,  1884. 

301,219.  Urinal,  Isaac  Davis,  Trenton,  X.  J.  Filed 
Dec.  24,  1883. 

301,230.  Ventilating  Sewers.  William  M.  Green, 
Chicago,  assignor  the  Exhaust  Ventilator  Co.,  same  place. 
Filed  June  7,  1883. 

Claim.— An  exhaust  apparatus  is  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  sewer,  and  gates  are  arranged  at  the  mouths  of  the 
sewer-inlet  communicating  with  the  top  of  the  sewer, 
constructed  to  open  automatically  for  the  passage  of 
fluid,  and  to  close  after  the  discharge. 

301,241.  AVood  Pavement.  William  M.  Johnson,  Dal- 
las, Tex.     Filed  Aug.  10,  1883. 

301,258.  Ventilator  Conrad  Muller,  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many,    Filed  Jan.  26,  1884. 

301,264.  Hot-air  Fire-place.  Doyel  Pearson,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.     Filed  June  23,  1883. 

301,268.  Means  for  Connecting  Pipes  to  Bowls. 
George  E.  Poole,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Charles 
Harrison,  same  place.     Filed  Nov.  28,  1883. 

301,391.  Siphon.  John  P.  Reineeke,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Filed  Feb.  15,  1884. 

301,458.  Trapfor Lavatories,  etc.  Charles F.  Pike, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.     Filed  Jan.  25,  1883. 

301,500.  Registering  Steam-trap.  Timothy  J.  Kieley, 
New  York,  N.  Y.    Filed  Nov.  23,  1883. 

301,512.  Pipe-coupling.  William  M.  Mixer,  New 
York,  N.  Y.    Filed  Dec.  15,  1883. 

301,538.  Ventilator  for  Ships.  Thomas  Utley,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  John  Fawcett,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Filed 
Dec.  23,  1881. 

301,748.  Combination  Stop-cock.  Hattie  C.  Park. 
Norwich,  Conn.,  executrix  of  Webster  Park,  deceased, 
Filed  Sept.  20,  1883. 

301,760.  Cowl.  Ephraim  Sears,  North  Salem,  O. 
Filed  Jan.  3,  1884. 

300,540.  Supply-Valve  for  Water-Closets,  etc. 
Henry  Cory  Weeden,  Boston,  Mass.     Filed  Nov.  22,  1883. 
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Removal. 

The  office  of  The  Sanitary  News  has  been  removed  to 
No.  113  Adams  street,  where  it  has  new  and  commodious 
quarters.  This  location  is  directly  opposite  the  custom- 
house and  post-office,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  all  the 
other  most  prominent  buildings  in  Chicago, — in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  It  is  a  matter  of  self-congratulation  that  this 
journal  is  now  the  possessor  of  its  own  material  for  print- 
ing its  handsome  pages.  Some  delay  has  been  occasioned 
in  the  issue  of  this  number,  owing  to  the  desire  to  have  the 
paper  issued  from  its  own  office.  The  Sanitary  News  will 
appear  promptly  on  the  day  of  publication  hereafter. 


Current  Topics. 

Considerable  excitement  has  been  stirred  up  in  eastern 
cities  by  the  advent  of  one  Dr.  O'Donnell,  who  claims  to 
hail  from  San  Francisco  and  have  in  his  train  several 
Chinese  lepers  whom  he  intended  to  exhibit  to  the  masses 
as  an  argument  against  Chinese  immigration.  If  his  inten 
tions  were  right,  his  methods  of  action  were  peculiar,  and, 
if  advices  from  San  Francisco  are  correct,  to  the  effect  that 
he  has  no  lepers  with  him,  the  doctor  has  done  some  Ochil- 
treean  falsifying.  At  any  rate,  he  has  demonstrated  that 
Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton have  health  departments. 


Serious  information  is  contained  in  dispatches  from  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  concerning  the  safety  of  the  state-house. 
Visitors  were  debarred  from  the  building  August  n,  and 
there  has  been  an  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the 
building.  The  newspaper  dispatches  state  that  plastering 
has  fallen  and  cracked,  some  of  the  girders  were  badly  bel- 
lied, and  the  fire  proofing  became  detached.  The  utmost 
caution  has  probably  been  taken  to  prevent  the  collapse  of 
the  weak  portion  of  the  building.  With  the  catastrophe  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  mind,  such  ought  to  be  the  case,  at 
least. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  effort  is  being  made — and  a 
perfectly  legitimate  one — to  prevent  a  retail  trade  between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer  direct,  it  now  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  plumber,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  to  see  to  it 
that  he  keeps  a  stock  of  goods  on  hand  to  supply  the  de- 
mand which  will  certainly  be  made  on  him.  This  is  parti- 
cularly necessary  in  country  towns.  If  the  plumber  would 
become  the  retail  dealer  he  must  be  able  to  furnish  what  is 
called  for  without  delay.  The  time  was  when  sanitary  ap- 
pliances were  regarded  as  a  part  of  a  house,  rather  than  as 
auxiliaries,  and  were  put  in  once  for  all,  and  then  when  the 
house  itself  was  built.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was 
possible  to  send  to  a  distant  city  for  supplies,  just  as  brick 
and  lumber  could  be  ordered.  It  is  different  now,  and  san- 
itary goods,  like  those  for  the  kitchen,  must  be  on  hand  for 
every-day  customers.  In  the  large  cities  it  has  been  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  secure  any  article  on  short  notice, 
by  applying  to  the  manufacturers;  but  this  very  facility,  thus 
afforded,  has  gradually  led  the  consumer  himself  to  go  to 
the  manufacturer,  until  the  plumber,  and  largely  the  gas- 
fitter,  have  lost  the  trade  which  belonged  to  them.  Let  the 
plumbers  and  gas-fitters  then  put  in  such  goods  as  they  can 
afford,  selected  with  an   eye   to   variety   as   well  as  quality, 


and  be  prepared  to  sell  everything  from  a  faucet  to  a  water- 
closet  on  demand.  Legislation  and  concession  cannot  ac- 
complish the  reform  expected  alone. 


Another  thing  of  importance  in  this  connection  is  that 
plumbers  and  gas-fitters  should  endeavor  to  get  their  busi- 
ness out  of  dark  and  damp  basements.  Too  many  are  sat- 
isfied with  patch-work,  and,  though  licensed  as  masters,  are 
simply  journeymen,  going  there  and  coming  here  at  some- 
body's bidding,  to  mend  a  bursted  pipe  or  repair  a  water- 
closet.  Their  shop  is  a  receptacle  for  odds  and  ends,  a 
house  for  rats,  dimly-lighted,  or  not  lighted  at  all,  without 
ventilation  and  thus  filled  with  bad  odors  and  poisonous 
gases.  The  plumber's  shop,  when  in  such  a  place,  is  more 
than  ordinarily  unhealthy,  because  it  is  littered  with  old  and 
broken  soil-pipe,  worn-out  and  disused  water-closets  and 
drains  coated  with  gas-generating  deposits.  Every  old 
plumber  in  this  city — and  the  same  thing  is  undoubtedly  a 
fact  in  other  cities, — can  call  off  the  names  of  many  former 
members  of  the  craft  who  lost  their  lives  through  the  evil 
effects  of  these  uninhabitable  basements.  Not  only  is  his 
health  impaired,  but  no  plumber  can  expect  to  prosper  un- 
less he  brings  his  business  up  above  ground.  The  supposed 
ignominy  which  attaches  to  the  name  of  plumber  can  be 
swept  away  by  the  plumber  himself  when  he  assumes  the 
respectability  in  business  to  which  he  is  entitled.  There  is 
no  more  reason  why  a  plumber  should  descend  to  a  base- 
ment for  the  transaction  of  his  business,  than  a  hardware 
dealer  should;  if  he  cannot  afford  an  entire  floor  in  a  large 
block  on  a  business  street,  let  him  fit  up  a  less  pretentious 
establishment,  but  make  it  a  matter  of  first  importance  to 
come  up  out  of  basements. 


The  hue  and  cry  about  "cleaning  up,"  when  cholera 
threatens  an  invasion,  has  had  the  effect,  probably,  of  quiet- 
ing the  nerves  of  many  people;  and  the  effect  is  beneficial, 
as  they  will  be  less  likely  to  be  afflicted  with  the  dreaded 
disease,  so  long  as  they  retain  their  equanimity  of  spirit. 
It  is  a  false  economy,  though,  which  asks  for  cleanliness 
only  when  danger  threatens.  To  stir  up  the  filth  in  cess- 
pool and  alley,  which  has  been  carelessly  disposed  of  for 
months  and  years  back,  is  liable  to  result  in  more  harm,  for 
the  present,  than  if  left  alone.  What  is  needed  is  system- 
atic sanitation  the  year  round.  Spasmodic  cleanliness  in 
municipal  affairs  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  individual  who 
bathes  and  changes  his  shirt  once  a  year.  It  is  not  only 
useless,  but  absurd,  to  dump  the  contents  of  scavenger 
wagons  in  quarry  excavations  and  vacant  lots  within  the  city 
limits  ten  months  in  the  year,  or  nine  years  out  of  ten,  and 
then  when  a  cholera  alarm  is  sounded  from  the  old  world, 
to  look  up  a  new  dumping-ground,  and,  perhaps,  undertake 
to  clean  up  the  old  places.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  the 
matter  of  the  disposal  of  kitchen  refuse.  It  should  never 
be  thrown  into  alleys;  if  householders  will  persist  in  put- 
ting it  somewhere,  rather  than  burn  it,  as  they  ought  to  do, 
the  scavenger  service  should  be  sufficient  to  secure  its  re- 
moval promptly  and  completely  everyday  in  the  year.  The 
health  authority  in  a  city  should  be  consulted  in  these  mat- 
ters and  means  placed  at  its  disposal  for  enforcing  strict 
sanitation  at  all  times.  Household  and  personal  sanitation 
rests  with  the  family  and  the  individual,  who  ought  not  to 
need  the  admonition  that  health  is  largely  a  matter  of  one's 
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own  choosing.  It  is  much  easier  to  fight  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease than  the  disease  itself,  whether  cholera  or  the  tooth- 
ache. 

The  state  board  of  health  of  Kentucky,  has  sent  out  a  cir- 
cular announcing  a  meeting  of  the  state  sanitary  council,  at 
Elizabethtown,  on  October  1  and  2.  This  council  is  sepa- 
rate from,  though  under  the  auspices  of,  the  state  board  of 
health.  There  are  numerous  subjects  for  discussion.  The 
secretary  of  the  council  is  Dr.  J  N.  McCormack,  of  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ky. 

A  normal  school,  or  convention,  of  hygiene  and  heredity, 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  season  at  Lake  Bluff,  near 
Chicago.  Its  date  will  be  August  15  to  20,  and  there  will 
be  addresses  by  Dr.  Sarah  H.  Stevenson,  of  Chicago,  on  the 
causes  of  ill-health  among  women;  two  by  Dr.  T.  D.  Croth- 
ers,  on  the  hereditary  effects  of  alcohol,  by  Dr.  Florence 
Hunt,  on  the  development  of  the  human  body;  two  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  of  Battle  Creek,  on  food,  and  household 
hygiene,  and  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Kellogg,  on  hygiene  versus  in- 
temperance. 

As  showing  how  intelligent  people  sometimes  fail  to 
recognize  the  cure  for  unsanitary  conditions,  but  go  off  on 
a  tangent  and  attempt  to  cure  the  evil  by  an  action  alto- 
gether foreign  in  its  result,  a  recent  discussion  in  the  Eng- 
lish house  of  commons  is  interesting.  The  odor  from  a 
sewer  which  runs  outside  the  gates  ot  Westminster  palace, 
under  certain  atmospheric  conditions  penetrates  the  house 
of  commons.  In  order  to  prevent  it,  the  speaker  of  the 
house  would  improve  the  ventilation  of  the  building,  instead 
of  ventilating  the  sewer. 

Cremation  is  just  now  making  great  strides  in  popularity. 
From  France  are  received  reports  that  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine  intends  to  erect  several  Siemen's  furnaces  in  the 
cemeteries  of  Paris,  and  cremate  all  bodies  not  called 
for  by  friends.  The  government  is  even  considering 
the  introduction  of  a  general  bill  on  cremation  in 
the  chamber.  A  crematory  is  projected  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  in  which  natural  gas  will  be  the  means 
of  procuring  the  necessary  heat.  In  lower  California 
the  remains  of  some  recent  victims  from  yellow  fever  have 
been  cremated.  In  San  Francisco  permission  has  just  been 
given  to  erect  a  crematory.  Nearer  home,  a  company  has 
been  formed  in  Chicago,  which  proposes  to  establish  a 
crematory.  The  company  intends  to  provide  rooms  in  the 
building  for  funeral  services,  and  rooms  where  the  certainty 
of  death  may  in  each  case  be  tested.  The  movement  is 
securing  encouraging  support  The  only  objection,  other 
than  sentimental,  which  is  made  to  cremation  is  that  the 
evidences  of  poisoning  are  destroyed  by  the  cremating 
process,  and  the  traces  of  crime  may  by  this  method  be 
concealed.  The  council  of  health  of  France  is  now  con- 
sidering means  of  detecting  poisoning. 

The  placing  of  telegraph  wires  underground  is  a  propo- 
sition of  much  importance  both  from  commercial  and 
sanitary  standpoints.  If  wires  designed  for  the  passage  of 
currents  of  electricity  can  be  made  to  answer  this  purpose 
fully  as  well  under  the  ground  as  above  it,  then  there  will  be 
no  business  interest  harmfully  affected.  And,  further,  if 
these  nets  of  wires  can  be  safely  put  underneath  the  streets 
of  a  city,  there   will  very  often   be,  in  case   of  fire,   much 


property  saved  by  the  departments,  because  there  will  not 
be  the  serious  obstacles  which  are  now  presented  in  the 
net-work  of  wires  running  in  front  of  many  business  houses. 
Many  lives  may  be  saved  and  injuries  prevented  for  the 
same  reason.  There  is  another  cause  of  death  and  de- 
struction of  property  which  is  beginning  to  demand  serious 
attention,  because  of  the  increased  use  of  electric  lights. 
The  wires  used  for  this  purpose  are  so  highly  charged  with 
electricity,  that,  for  the  body  to  become  the  medium  of 
transmission  of  it  from  one  wire  to  another,  or  from  one 
wire  to  the  damp  ground,  means  instant  death.  Several 
deaths  have  been  reported  lately  from  this  cause.  The 
danger  from  fire  from  the  crossing  of  these  wires  is  great. 
These  two  things  can  be  overcome  by  carrying  the  wires  un- 
derground, and,  if  possible,  it  should  be  done. 


The  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the  quarantine  main- 
tained at  Grosse  Isle,  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river  is  still  under 
discussion.  The  Canadian  government  has  promised  that 
the  quarantine  regulations  there  should  be  strictly  enforced, 
and  that  they  should  apply  to  passenger  steamers  as  well  as 
freight  vessels.  Notwithstanding  this  promise,  passenger 
steamships  have  been  reported  to  have  passed  that  station 
this  month  without  detention.  It  is  said  the  Canadians  are 
alarmed  over  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  rightly  too.  In- 
asmuch as  -mall-pox  has  several  times  been  introduced  into 
this  country  by  immigrants  coming  through  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  and  as  cholera  or  any  other  contagious  or  infec- 
tious disease  could  as  easily  come  in  as  small-pox,  there  is, 
in  the  slack  quarantine  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  cause 
for  apprehension  for  the  states,  especially  Michigan.  A 
representative  of  The  Sanitary  News  once  investigated 
the  system  of  quarantine  employed  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases, 
and  knows  it  to  have  been  careless.  A  steamship,  on  which 
there  was  a  well-developed  case  of  small-pox,  was  allowed 
to  pass  quarantine  and  go  up  to  Montreal,  because,  forsooth, 
there  were  better  facilities  for  treating  small-pox  at  Mon- 
treal than  existed  at  quarantine. 


The  American  public  health  association  met  in  1882  at 
Indianapolis,  and  in  1883  at  Detroit.  Previous  to  these  two 
meetings,  it  had  convened  for  several  years  in  cities  further 
south.  It  is  recognized  that,  in  coming  north,  the  associa- 
tion has  lost  ground  very  much.  The  meeting  at  Detroit 
was  poorly  attended.  The  attendance  would  not  have  been 
creditable  for  a  state  association  even.  The  object  in  se- 
curing the  meeting  in  some  northern  city  was  to  shut  out 
the  discussion  of  yellow  fever,  which  was  a  discussion  void 
of  interest  to  the  delegates  from  that  portion  of  the  country 
where  yellow  fever  could  not  prevail.  But,  it  seems  that 
yellow  fever,  or  its  discussion  rather,  is  essential  to  the  life 
of  the  association,  so  its  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  St. 
Louis,  where,  it  is  hoped,  the  ground  lost  may  be  re- 
covered. 

Reports  come  from  Ottawa  of  new  quarantine  regulations 
adopted  by  the  dominion  government.  It  is  said  that  steam- 
ships and  sailing  vessels  will  be  inspected  before  passing 
Grosse  Isle,  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  Weekly  mail  steamers 
are  to  be  inspected  at  Rimouski,  and  no  passengers  are  to 
be  permitted  to  leave  them  until  declared  to  be  free  from 
contagious  diseases. 
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CHOLERA  EPIDEMICS:  THEIR  ETIOLOGY,  MODES 
OF  DIFFUSION,  AND  PREVENTIVE  MEAS- 
URES, WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE 
TO  QUARANTINE.* 


BY    DR.    J.    CHRISTIE. 

Etiology. — At  the  international  sanitary  congress,  held 
at  Vienna,  in  July,  1884,  it  was  unanimously  affirmed  that 
"  Asiatic  cholera,  susceptible  of  spreading  epidemically,  is 
spontaneously  developed  in  India,  and  when  it  breaks  out 
in  other  countries  it  has  always  been  introduced  from  with- 
out. It  is  not  endemic  in  any  other  country  but  India." 
To  these  propositions  I  cannot  assent;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  say  more  than  that  cholera  is  endemic  in  India,  just 
as  we  say  that  enteric  fever  is  endemic  in  this  country. 
We,  as  yet,  know  nothing  regarding  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease; nor  can  we  say,  in  any  case,  that  it  originates  spon- 
taneously or  de  novo,  though  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  conclude  that  it  never  originates  de  novo.  What 
happened  once,  when  the  first  case  appeared,  may,  under 
similar  combinations  of  circumstances,  happen  again;  but 
what  combination  or  circumstances  would  certainly,  or  even 
probably,  give  rise  to  cases  of  cholera  we  have  no  concep- 
tion of.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  nor  in  the  climate 
thereof,  as  distinguished  from  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  inhabitants  of  other  tropical  countries,  that  can  give  us 
any  clue  to  the  etiology,  or  the  intimate  pathology  of 
cholera. 

Medical  men  who  have  made  this  subject  a  special  study, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  India,  maintain  views  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  each  other,  as  to  the  genesis  of  cholera, 
some  affirming  that  the  disease  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  specific  germs,  or  micro-organisms,  which,  having  gained 
access  to  the  human  body,  multiply  to  an  enormous  extent 
there,  giving  rise  to  the  various  phenomena  of  the  disease; 
while  others,  to  use  the  language  of  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer, 
"  admit  the  existence  of  a  poison  of  some  sort — a  miasm  or 
an  influence,  though  of  its  nature  they  are  ignorant.  It  is  a 
subtle  thing  that  travels  in  certain  directions  in  obedience 
to  certain  laws,  is  influenced  by  atmospheric  and  telluric 
conditions,  and  where  it  goes  and  finds  certain  local  condi- 
tions, and  people  prepared  by  them  to  submit  to  it,  there 
cholera  will  prevail.  They  deny  the  efficacy  of  any  enteric 
or  specific  poison  in  the  water  to  produce  it,  though  they 
attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  purity  of  water  from 
all  organic  contamination,  impure  water  being  one  of  the 
local  conditions  which,  if  added  to  crowding,  filth,  or 
other  insanitary  conditions  and  want  of  proper  ventilation, 
is  that,  of  all  others,  which  favors  cholera."  The  germ 
theory  is  that  which  finds  most  favor  with  epidemiolo- 
gists in  this  country,  while  the  latter  is  that  most  generally 
accepted  by  those  in  India,  though  many  in  India  give  their 
adherence  to  the  germ  theory. 

Modes  of  Diffusion. — In  investigating  the  modes  of  dif- 
fusion, or  propagation,  of  cholera,  or  of  any  other  disease 
which  is  liable  to  become  epidemic,  we  must  commence  our 
investigations  at  the  sick,  not  at  the  dead.  Our  starting 
point  must  be  at  the  bedside,  not  at  the  books  of  the  regis- 
trar; but  if  the  statistics  of  the  registrar  are  to  be  utilized 
for  any  practical  purposes,  they  can  only  serve  as  guides  to 

*LPaper  read  at  the  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  held  at  Glasgow,  Scotland.] 


the  locality  where  the  investigation  must  begin.  The  bare 
statement  that  so  many  deaths  from  cholera  occur  in  Cal- 
cutta in  the  month  of  February,  and  that  they  gradually  in- 
crease in  number  till  April,  and  decrease  till  the  end  of 
May,  a  period  of  storms  and  showers,  is  of  some  interest 
as  a  statement  of  facts;  but  is  of  no  value  whatever  either 
in  respect  to  the  etiology  or  the  propagation  of  the  disease. 
It  has  been  affirmed,  again  and  again,  that  cholera  and  en- 
teric fever  "  may  have  different  modes  of  working  in  India 
and  Europe  ; "  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  vary- 
ing results  obtained  depend  more  on  the  different  modes  of 
investigation. 

The  most  startling  statement  that  I  have  read  for  many 
a  day  is  contained  in  the  eighteenth  report  of  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham, sanitary  commissioner  with  the  government  of  India, 
p.  127,  when  he  says: — "  The  experience  of  fairs  and  other 
gatherings  in  this  country  (India)  has,  again  and  again,  tes- 
tified to  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  that  cholera  is  not 
carried  by  persons  from  one  locality  to  another,  so  as  to 
cause  persons  not  themselves  exposed  to  the  necessary  local 
influences  to  become  afftcted  by  the  disease.  Coincidences 
certainly  can  be  cited,  in  which  the  arrival  of  persons  from 
a  cholera-affected  district  has  been  closely  followed  by  an 
outbreak  of  the  disease;  but  even  these  coincidences  are  far 
fewer  than  is  generally  supposed."  The  statement  of  the 
highest  sanitary  official  with  the  government  of  India  that 
cholera  is  not  carried  by  persons  from  one  locality  to  an- 
other so  as  to  cause  persons  not  themselves  exposed  to  the 
necessary  local  influences  to  become  affected  by  the  dis- 
ease, certainly  demands  explanation  at  the  present  junc- 
ture of  affairs.  What  are  the  necessary  local  influences? 
From  a  careful  perusal  of  the  report  which  has  just  been 
issued,  I  can  form  no  conception  as  to  what  these  necessary 
local  influences  are.  If  the  disease  be  not  transmissible  by 
persons,  I  cannot  imagine  that  it  can  be  transmissible  by 
any  of  the  belongings  of  persons,  such  as  clothing,  or  that 
it  can  be  transmissible  at  all.  If  so,  I,  in  conjunction  with 
my  late  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Netten  Radcliffe,  have  been 
engaged  in  writing  a  work  of  fiction  called  a  "  History  of 
Cholera  Epidemics  in  East  Africa." 

That  the  views  of  Dr.  Cunningham  are  not  universally 
adopted  in  India  is  evident  from  a  perusal  of  the  eighteenth 
report  of  Dr.  Furrell,  sanitary  commissioner  for  Madras, 
dated  1882,  which  contains  several  cases  of  thoroughly-in- 
vestigated outbreaks  of  cholera  within  the  presidency,  more 
especially  in  connection  with  the  great  annual  feast  at  Tiru- 
pate. 

The  local  conditions  necessary  for  the  diffusion  or  pro- 
pagating of  cholera  are  local  conditions  of  filth,  the  more 
important  of  these  being  a  local  supply  of  potable  water 
exposed  to  excremental  pollution.  I  do  not,  by  any  means, 
hazard  the  statement  that  water  polluted  by  the  excreta  of 
a  cholera  patient  is  the  only  mode  of  propagation,  but  I 
maintain  that  it  is  the  chief,  and  that,  in  every  case  where 
great  and  sudden  outbreaks  have  occurred,  the  origo  mali 
has  been  traced  to  such  polluted  wells.  In  May,  1865,  the 
number  of  pilgrims  at  Mecca  was  estimated  at  about  100,- 
000;  and  during  the  celebration  of  the  rites  from  10,000  to 
15,000  fell  victims  to  the  disease,  two-thirds  of  the  deaths 
having  occurred  during  the  six  days  over  which  the  rites  ex- 
tended while  the  pilgrims  were  at  Arafat  and  the  Valley  of 
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Muna.  Previous  to  the  celebration  of  the  rites  each  pil- 
grim, standing  at  the  side  of  the  well,  has  a  bucket  of  the 
water  poured  over  him,  and  he  drinks  as  much  of  the  water 
as  he  can,  the  water  poured  over  him  passing  back  into  the 
well.  In  writing  on  this  subject  in  1876,  I  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  if  any  of  the  pilgrims  were  at  the  time  suf- 
fering from  cholera,  or  had  cholera-tainted  garments  about 
them,  the  well  of  Zem  Zem  would  certainly  be  poisoned,  and 
that  the  fearful  mortality  would  be  accounted  for.  Within 
six  days  after  these  ablutions,  and  the  drinking  the  water  of 
the  Zem  Zem,  the  streets  of  Mecca  and  its  mosques,  the 
twelve  miles  of  road  lying  between  the  city  and  Mount  Ara- 
fat, the  valley  of  Muna,  and  the  plain  of  Arafat  were  cum- 
bered with  the  dead.  In  1881  Professor  Erankland  got  a 
sample  of  the  water  for  analysis,  and  he  says:  "  I  have 
analysed  this  water,  and  find  it  to  be  of  the  most  abomin- 
able character.  In  fact,  it  is  a  sewage,  more  than  seven 
times  as  concentrated  as  London  sewage,  and  it  contains  no 
less  than  579  grains  of  solid  matter  per  gallon.  Knowing 
the  composition  of  this  water,  and  the  mode  of  propaga- 
tion of  Asiatic  cholera  by  excrementitious  matters,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  outbreaks  of  this  disease  should 
often  occur  among  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  while  it  would  scarcely 
be  possible  to  provide  a  more  effective  means  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  cholera  poison  throughout  Mohammedan 
countries."  Year  after  year  pilgrims  may  drink  of  this 
water  with  impunity,  but  the  introduction  of  the  specific 
germs,  or  the  materies  vwrbi  of  cholera  would  certainly 
render  it  a  virulent  poison;  for  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  matter  is  propagated  in  a  suitable  medium 
outside  the  human  body. 

In  1869-70,  during  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  there  died  in 
the  city  of  Zanzibar,  at  least  10,000  out  of  a  population  of 
about  100,000.  Two  sections  of  the  community  escaped 
not  only  death  but  sickness,  those  unaffected  being  the 
Europeans  resident  in  the  town,  and  the  Banyan  population, 
natives  of  India.  A  considerable  number  of  Europeans  on 
board  ship  in  the  harbor,  were  attacked,  and  there  were 
several  deaths.  During  the  epidemic,  the  ships  were  anch- 
ored well  out,  and  they  were  not  exposed  to  any  land  breeze; 
for  the  north-east  monsoon  was  blowing  strongly  at  the 
time.  The  local  influences,  atmospheric  and  telluric,  were 
common  to  all  in  the  city,  and  the  houses  of  Banyans  who 
escaped  were  mixed  up  and  identical  with  the  houses  of  the 
other  natives  of  India  who  were  attacked.  The  Banyans, 
however,  in  accordance  with  their  invariable  custom,  used 
the  water  of  their  own  well,  which  was  not  exposed  to  ex- 
cremental  pollution,  and  to  which  none  but  their  own  caste 
have  access,  while  the  Europeans  living  on  shore  used 
either  filtered  rain-water,  not  exposed  to  pollution,  or  water 
of  superior  quality  brought  from  a  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles.  With  the  exception  of  an  unpolluted  water  supply, 
the  Banyans  and  Europeans  had  nothing  whatever  in  com- 
mon. The  other  natives  of  the  city  used  water  drawn  from 
the  town  wells,  which  were  all  exposed,  more  or  less,  to  fcecal 
contaminations  through  scakage;  while  the  water  supplied  to 
the  shipping  was  drawn  from  a  s  ream  liable  to  pollution 
though  the  pollution  could  not  be  constant.  The  immunity 
of  these  two  sections,  however,  was  not  complete;  for  each 
had  a  single  death  from  cholera.  The  European  who  died 
had  been  drinking  water  from  polluted  sources  during  a  long 


journey  from  the  country  to  the  town;  while  the  Banyan  who 
died  was  in  the  old-clothes  line  of  business,  and  he  had  been 
dealing  in  the  spoils  of  the  dead.  If  there  is  one  thing  more 
than  another  as  to  which  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  not 
even  excepting  my  own  existence,  it  is  that  cholera  is  con- 
veyed by  man  to  man,  not  necessarily,  nor  even  usually  im- 
mediately, but  mediately  through  excretal  matter. 

Pandemic  waves,  air-borne  influences,  choleraic  blasts, 
atmospheric  and  telluric  conditions,  subtle  miasms  and  in- 
fluences, the  variations  in  the  ground-water,  neither  single 
nor  combined  can  account  for  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  great  cholera  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe  from  1864  to  1872.  With  steady  march, 
it  passed  along  lines  of  human  intercourse,  attacking  the 
inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  who  were  exposed  to  all  sorts 
of  insanitary  conditions,  and  also  tribes  whose  only  protec- 
tion from  the  weather  was  a  bullock  hide  for  a  tent,  and 
whose  only  article  of  a  dress  was  a  coating  of  oil  or  fat. 
It  prevailed  among  tribes  whose  exclusive  diet  was  vege- 
table, and  among  others  who  ate  only  the  flesh  of  the  bul- 
lock. Those  who  ate  fresh  meat  were  as  liable  to  attack  as 
those  who  ate  the  flesh  of  animals  in  an  advanced  state  ot 
decomposition.  The  outbreak  of  cholera  at  Damietta  last 
year  was  ascribed  to  the  pollution  of  the  Nile  from  the 
bodies  of  dead  cattle  having  been  thrown  into  it;  but  how 
this  mode  of  pollution  could  originate  cholera  I  cannot  im- 
agine. The  Wanyamuezi  do  not  bury  their  dead,  and  they 
delight  in  putrid  animal  food.  I  have  myself  seen  crowds 
of  them  cutting  up  the  body  of  a  hippopotamus  in  such  an 
advanced  stage  of  decomposition  that  I  could  not  stand 
within  a  hundred  yards  to  the  windward  of  it.  The  Many- 
uema  eat  their  own  dead,  but  not  until  the  bodies  are  semi- 
putrid,  and  they  do  so  with  apparent  impunity.  In  conse- 
quence of  such  practices,  cholera  never  originated  in  the 
Wanyamuezi,  nor  in  the  Manyuema  countries;  but  it  reached 
them  in  the  usual  mode. 

Preventive  measures. — The  worst  mode  of  meeting  an 
epidemic  of  cholera  is  to  wait  till  it  reaches  us  and  then 
to  fight  it;  but  the  best  plan  is  to  render  an  epidemic  of 
cholera  impassible.  This  can  be  done  with  comparative 
ease,  the  only  difficulty  being  in  moving  govermental  and 
local  authorities.  The  public  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  cholera  are  measures  equally  necessary  for  the  promo- 
tion of  public  health,  and,  I  may  add,  for  the  promotion  of 
public  morality.  With  a  pure  water-supply,  uncontaminated 
between  its  source  and  distribution,  a  great  outbreak  in  a 
community  would  be  impossible.  With  a  reasonably  care- 
ful mode  of  excretal  disposal,  the  risk  would  be  greatly 
lessened;  while,  with  complete  cleanliness  all  around,  soli- 
tary cases  only  would  occur.  Cleanliness,  in  the  sanitary 
sense  of  the  term,  does  not  mean  a  well-washed  face,  a  clean 
shirt  collar,  front,  and  cuffs,  or  a  thoroughly  dusted  house; 
but  it  means  the  immediate  removal  from  our  dwellings,  and 
from  our  surroundings,  of  all  decomposing  matter,  and  the 
immediate  destruction  of  it,  by  fire,  after  it  has  been  re- 
moved. The  main  object  should  be  the  removal  of  all 
local  insanitary  conditions,  so  as  to  render  the  increase  of 
the  materies  morbi,  or  of  the  micro-organisms,  outside  the 
body,  impossible. 

In   this  country   considerable  progress   has   been  made, 
during    recent   years,  in   sanitary  matters,  but  we  are   still 
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far  from  being  perfect.  We  see  the  beneficial  effects  of 
complete  sanitary  organizations  in  our  cities  and  large 
towns;  but  there  is  urgent  need  for  extension  of  similar  op- 
erations in  our  small  towns  and  rural  districts. 

The  actual  outbreak  of  epidemics  can  only  be  encount- 
ered by  the  management  of  first  cases  of  illness — by  the 
isolation  of  cases,  and  the  absolute  destruction  of  all  ex- 
cretal  matter.  The  cordon  sanitaire  and  quarantine,  can 
only  be  applied  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success  to 
the  patient  in  the  hospital  and  to  the  family  in  the  recep- 
tion house.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  not  only  a  regis- 
tration of  deaths,  but  a  registration  of  illness  must  be  com- 
pulsory. What  is  necessary  in  Europe,  is  equally  neces- 
sary in  India,  the  endemic  seat  of  cholera;  but  while  the 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  such  measures  in  this  country  is 
great,  the  difficulties  with  the  native  populations  of  India 
are  almost  insuperable.  In  India  a  distinct  sanitary  service, 
on  the  model  of  that  of  England,  is  an  urgent  necessity, 
and  the  entrance  to  that  service  should  not  be  through  the 
portals  of  the  Indian  army.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  dis- 
trict surgeons,  whose  chief  duties  consist  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  jails  and  hospitals,  and  who  have  to  attend 
professionally  on  the  government  officials,  and  who,  more- 
over, are  engaged  in  private  practice,  to  attend  to  the  sani- 
tary supervision  of  a  large  native  population,  spread  over 
an  immense  district.  So  long  as  people  are  permitted  to 
wash  their  clothes  and  bathe  in  tanks  from  which  they  draw 
their  water-supply,  epidemics  of  cholera  must  inevitably 
break  out;  and  the  greater  the  number  of  the  people  at- 
tacked, the  greater  is  the  probability  of  the  epidemic  being 
widely  diffused.  The  really  important  international  ques- 
tion as  to  cholera,  consists  in  an  investigation  as  to  the  san- 
itary service  of  nations. 

Quarantine. — Quarantine,  in  order  to  be  effective  as  a 
preventive  measure,  must  be  complete.  Where,  therefore, 
are  we  to  begin,  and  what  is  to  be  done  to  ensure  immunity? 
Take  Bombay,  for  example,  or  Calcutta.  In  the  third  week 
of  April,  1883,  there  were  145  deaths  from  cholera  in  Cal- 
cutta; and  we  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  there  were 
at  least  580  cases  of  the  disease.  Would  such  a  rate  of 
sickness  and  mortality  render  the  measure  of  quarantine 
necessary?  If  so,  it  would  be  necessary  to  blockade  Cal- 
cutta by  river  and  land  until  the  epidemic  disappeared.  So, 
also,  in  regard  to  Bombay  and  all  other  parts  of  India.  A 
sanitary  question  of  international  interest  does  not,  or 
should  not,  be  considered  as  affecting  Europe  alone.  The 
only  possible  benefit  that  could  result  from  a  rigid  system 
of  quarantine  would  be  the  touching  of  the  public  con- 
science, through  the  public  purse.  The  interruptions  to  the 
commerce  of  India  might  stimulate  sanitary  research  and 
sanitary  reform  in  India,  but  nothing  more.  Egypt,  and  all 
other  countries  in  an  insanitary  condition,  will  be  swept  by 
epidemics  time  after  time.  The  sanitary  system  of  the  uni- 
verse is  perfect;  and  it  is  ever  true  that  "  the  soul  that  sin- 
neth  it  shall  die.',  There  is  no  certain  specific  for  cholera, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  will  ever  be  discovered. 
Neither  is  there  any  specific,  such  as  quarantine,  for  epi- 
demics of  cholera  in  this  country.  The  only  mode  of  pro- 
tection against  cholera  is  to  render  its  propagatives  in  a 
country  impossible.  To  send  sanitary  experts  from  India 
to  Egypt,  in  a  crisis,  has  much  tne  appearance  of  the  com- 
edy after  the  tragedy. 


THE  PRESENT   EPIDEMIC. 
The  summary  of  news  concerning  cholera,  given  in  The 
Sanitary  News  of   August  r,  ended  July   25.     Since   that 
date  the    following  is   a  summary  of  the  most    interesting 
news: 

July  25. — The  deaths  from  cholera  at  Toulon  reported  as  twenty-eight; 
at  Marseilles,  twenty-eight;  isolated  cases  are  reported  in  various 
parts  of  France,  some  widely  distant  from  the  infected  district  A 
case  reported  at  Liverpool.  A  suspicious  case  found  on  a  Mississippi 
steamer.  The  conference  of  Chicago  physicians  endorse  the  plans  ot 
Dr.  De  Wolf  in  case  of  an  epidemic  of  cholera. 

July  26. — There  were  reported  from  Marseilles,  fifty-eight  deaths  and 
from  Toulon,  seventeen,  a  total  at  that  place  of  593.  The  cholera 
has  appeared  in  fourteen  places  in  France  to  date. 

July  27. — At  Marseilles  there  were  reported  thirty-six  deaths  from  chol- 
era, eleven  at  Toulon,  twelve  at  Aries  and  six  at  Aix. 

July  28. — There  were  twenty-four  deaths  reported  from  Marseilles,  six 
at  Aries,  seventeen  at  Toulon.  Consul  Mason,  at  Marseilles,  reports 
a  marked  improvement  in  affairs  at  that  city  and  in  Toulon.  The 
cholera  deaths  are  decreasing. 

July  29. — A  correspondent  states  that  there  have  been  2,300  deaths  up  to 
the  present  time  from  cholera  in  France.  Twenty- three  deaths  are 
reported  from  Marseilles  this  day,  six  at  Aries,  and  fifteen  at  Toulon. 

July  30. — There  were  twenty-four  deaths  from  Marseilles,  and  eight  at 
Aries.  Incomplete  report  from  Toulon,  mentions  ten  deaths. 
Cholera  in  a  mild  form  appeared  at  St.  Petersburg,  Charkoff  and 
other  towns  in  Russia.  Cholera  spread  to  small  villages  in  France 
■^heretofore  exempt.  Koch  criticises  the  lack  of  sanitary  precautions 
taken  by  England. 

July  31. — Twelve  deaths  from  cholera  reported  from  Marseilles.  Incom- 
plete reports  frcm  Toulon  give  three  deaths.  Puelva,  Spain,  de- 
clared infected. 

August  1. — Eight  deaths  reported  from  cholera  at  Marseilles  and  two  at 
Toulon. 

August  2. — Sixteen  deaths  at  Marseilles,  but  one  at  Toulon.  Cholera  is 
reported  at  several  small  towns  in  Italy. 

August  3. — Fifteen  deaths  were  reported  from  Marseilles  and  none  from 
Toulon.  The  conference  of  representatives  of  state  boards  of  health 
is  postponed  on  account  of  the  favorable  reports  from  abroad.  A 
suspicious  case  occurred  in  New  York  city. 

August  4. — There  were  reported  from  Marseilles  twenty-eight  deaths  and 
four  from  Toulon. 

August  5. — The  news  is  reassuring.  Ten  deaths  at  Marseilles  and  but 
one  at  Toulon.  The  official  records  show  that  since  the  out- 
break of  cholera  there  have  been  2,200  deaths. 

August  6. — Seven  deaths  at  Marseilles  and  four  at  Toulon.  An  entire 
family  is  stricken  in  Northampton,  England,  Denied  that  cholera  is 
present  in  Russia. 

August  7. — At  Marseilles  five  deaths  from  cholera  are  reported,  five  at 
Aries,  and  six  at  Toulon.  The  cholera  in  England  is  spreading.  It 
has  appeared  in  the  commune  of  Gigean,  department  of  Herault, 
France,  there  being  seven  fatal  cases  reported  to-day, 

August  8. — At  Marseilles  twenty-four  deaths  from  cholera  are  reported, 
and  an  incomplete  report  from  Toulon  gives  five  deaths.  A  rag- 
picker at  Weitzwiel,  Switzerland,  died  of  cholera.  Several  deaths  re- 
ported in  towns  from  Italy. 

August  9. — The  disease  seems  rapidly  on  the  increase  especially  in  the  de- 
partment of  Herault  and  through  southern  France  and  northern 
Italy.  Five  deaths  are  reported  from  Aries,  five  from  Salin,  seven 
from  Cette,  two  from  Beziers,  two  from  Carcassone,  and  one  from 
Bordeaux.  At  Vogue  there  were  five  deaths  yesterday.  Fourteen 
deaths  are  reported  from  Marseilles,  and  four  at  Toulon.  Several 
deaths  are  reported  in  Italian  towns. 

August  10. — Fourteen  deaths  reported  from  Toulon,  fourteen  at  Marseil- 
les, twelve  at  Gigean,  two  at  Aries,  one  each  at  Montpelier,  France, 
and  at  Vignaralo,  Sivignano,  and  Carignano,  Italy.  A  steamer  ar- 
rived at  St.  Lucia,  Cuba,  from  Calcutta  wtth  immigrants.  Thirty- 
one  cases  of  cholera  had  appeared  with  twenty  deaths.  The  steamer 
is  in  quarantine  at  Havana. 
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August  11. — Fifteen  deaths  are  reported  from  Marseilles,  three  at  Tou- 
lon, During  the  past  two  days  four  deaths  are  reported  from  Bar- 
celonette,  eleven  at  Aubignar,  nine  at  Vogue,  four  at  Carcassona, 
three  at  Cette,  and  one  at  Lunnel.  In  Italy  deaths  have  occurred  at 
several  points. 

YELLOW    FEVER   VACCINATION. 

In  the  issue  of  The  Sanitary  News  for  June  15,  1884, 
there  was  printed  a  letter  from  Dr.  Domingos  Freire,  con- 
cerning his  experiments  in  preven  ing  yellow  fever  by 
vaccination  with  a  culture  solution  derived,  as  he  believes, 
from  yellow  fever  germs,  and  the  results  of  his  vaccinations 
as  performed  on  the  human  animal.  In  that  letter  he 
stated  : 

Thus,  if  we  take  one  hundred  vaccinated  persons,  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  as  regards  receptivity,  we  have  only  two  deaths 
during  the  entire  epidemic  [From  yellow  fever  of  course.  <ED.]  ;  if  we 
take  one  hundred  non-vaccinated  sick,  we  have  thirty  to  forty  decedents, 
which  gives  a  mortality  fifteen  times  greater  among  the  non-vaccinated. 

Taking  a  portion  of  the  letter  containing  the  above  as  a 
text,  The  Sanitary  Engineer,  a  paper  published  in  New 
York,  comments  as  follows  : 

Dr.  Freire  is  a  professor  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Rio  Janeiro  and 
president  of  the  board  of  health  of  Brazil,  and  it  seems  hardly  probable, 
therefore,  that  he  should  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  see  the  difference 
between  statistics  based  on  a  certain  number  of  well  persons  and  those  of 
a  certain  number  of  sick  persons.  Of  one  hundred  well  persons  vaccinated 
two  died  ;  of  one  hundred  sick  not  vaccinated  thirty  died.  And  what 
does  that  prove  ?  Nothing.  If  Dr.  Freire  had  told  us  how  many  of 
those  whom  he  vaccinated  took  yellow  fever,  and  then  how  many  of  these 
died,  a  comparison  might  have  been  possible.  But  if  Dr.  Freire  is  not  so 
ignorant  as  to  fail  to  see  the  absurdity  of  his  conclusion  that  the  mortality 
is  fifteen  times  greater  among  the  non-vaccinated,  then  he  is  deliberately 
juggling  with  figures  to  convey  a  false  impression.  We  prefer  to  believe 
that  he  is  ignorant,  difficult  as  it  is  to  conceive  of  such  ignorance,  and 
we  do  this  the  more  readily,  because  to  assume  that  he  understands 
scientific  reasoning  is  to  assume  that  he  thinks  that  the  physicians  and 
sanitarians  of  the  United  States  are  such  fools  that  they  cannot  see  the 
transparent  fallacy  of  his  statements. 

But  if  Dr.  Freire  does  not  know  the  difference  in  his  statistical  data, 
his  knowledge  of  experimental  culture  methods  is  open  to  question.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  not  yet  produced  any  evidence  that  he  has  dis- 
covered the  yellow  fever  germ.  The  disease  which  he  has  produced  in 
fowls  by  inoculations  is  probably  not  yellow  fever,  and  all  of  his  state- 
ments with  regard  to  his  so-called  discoveries  must  be  regarded  with 
great  doubt. 

The  Sanitary  News  do:s  not  bring  this  subject  up  at  this 
time  to  endorse  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Freire,  but 
simply  to  protest  against  the  malicious  criticism  contained 
in  the  above  quotation.  There  have  been  editors  with 
scientific  education,  capable  of  passing  judgement  upon  his 
experiments,  who  have  declared  that  they  believed  Dr. 
Freire  to  be  wrong  in  his  conclusions,  but  they  have  so 
published  their  belief  as  not  to  give  offense.  The  question 
as  to  what  his  statement  proves,  may  be  answered  thus  : 
Taking  the  hundred  vaccinated  persons  most  inclined  to 
contract  yellow  fever  because  of  their  being  nearly  all  for- 
eigners, we  might  grant  (not  knowing  the  facts)  that  all  of 
them  contracted  yellow  fever.  We  do  know  that  but  two 
of  them  died  from  this  cause.  Taking  for  compirison, 
hundred  persons  who  actually  had  the  disease,  and  were 
not  vaccinated  by  Dr.  Freire,  from  thirty  to  forty  died.  If 
this  proves  anything  it  proves  what  Dr.  Freire  stated,  "a 
mortality  fifteen  times  greater  among  the  non-vaccinated 
than  among  the  vaccinated."  If  the  editor  of  The  Sanitary 
Engineer  will  give  a  reason  for  saying  that  the  disease 
produced  by  Dr.  Freire  by  inoculating  fowls  was  not  yellow 
fever,  it  will  be  a  more  satisfactory  dismissal  of  the  case. 


TANKS  FOR  STORAGE,   HOT  WATER,  ETC. 

[From  a  paper  by  Architect  T.  II.  Watson,  read  before  the  health 
conference  in  London,  last  month,  the  following  portion  concerning  the 
construction  of  tanks  for  storage  of  the  water  supply  of  a  house,  may  be 
found  useful  in  houses  which  are  situated  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  com- 
mand a  constant  supply  of  water.] 

Materials. — Stone,  brick,  or  tile  lined  with  cement,  and  puddled  on 
the  outside  with  clay,  where  the  ground  is  porous,  are  found  to  be  the 
best  materials  for  tanks  of  large  capacity.  Soft  water  dissolves  lime,  but 
cement  is  not  acted  upon  by  any  water.  It  maybe  troweled  smooth,  and 
kept  clean. 

For  house-cisterns,  stone,  slate,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  materials  are 
used.  Of  these,  perhaps  slate  is  the  best,  but  it  requires  to  be  most  care- 
fully fitted  and  put  together  with  slate  cement  and  metal  clamps.  Iron 
rusts  badly  when  alternately  wet  and  dry;  enamelled  iron  is  expensive  and 
uncertain,  and  galvanized  iron  having  a  mere  coating  of  zinc,  which  is  dis- 
solved by  soft  water,  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Lead,  of  very  ancient  use, 
and  its  modern  rival  zinc,  are  also  considered  objectionable,  and  should 
not  be  used  where  anything  better  can  be  had.  I  think  that  stoneware  is 
the  best  material  for  the  house-cistern,  and  as  the  constant  supply  re- 
quires only  a  limited  storage,  say  100  to  200  gallons,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  general  adoption  of  cisterns  of  this  material,  provided 
they  are  made  and  fitted  in  a  way  that  will  admit  of  their  proper  use. 

Reservoirs  for  spring-water  require  to  be  fitted  with  means  to  aerate  the 
water  at  the  inlet.  Large  tanks  must  be  thoroughly  ventilated;  all, 
without  exception,  require  to  be  fitted  with  means  to  run  the  water  off  to 
the  very  bottom — this  is  called  "the  wash-out,"  without  which  they 
cannot  be  effectually  cleaned.  A  flap-valve  and  chain  is  the  proper  con- 
trivance for  this  purpose.  Tanks  are  usually  constructed  underground; 
it  is  sufficient,  however,  if  they  be  half  sunk  in  situations  where  the  earth 
that  results  from  the  excavation  can  be  heaped  around  and  over  them  in 
a  mound  of  sufficient  thickness  to  protect  the  contents  from  changes  of 
temperature. 

The  house-cistern  requires  to  be  close  covered  to  keep  out  light,  dust, 
and  vermin,  and  no  foul  air  should  by  any  possibility  find  access  to  it.  On 
lifting  the  cover  (which  should  be  kept  clean)  the  whole  interior  of  the 
cistern  should  be  well  lighted  and  in  full  view. 

Most  people  would  be  shocked  could  they  but  look  in  the  cistern  of 
their  house,  but  cisterns  unfortunately  are  not  usually  placed  where  they 
can  be  looked  into;  the  neglect  of  this  is  simply  amazing. 

The  best  system  is  to  form  a  separate  cistern  room  in  a  cool,  light,  and 
well-ventilated  place  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house;  here  the  cistern 
stands  just  so  much  above  the  floor  as  will  admit  of  the  connection  of 
pipes,  and  give  access  to  it  all  around.  The  cistern  itself  is  close  cov- 
ered. The  arrangement  I  make  is  ihis, — standing  in  front  of  it  with 
the  cover  removed,  you  see  the  service-cock  near  the  back  right-hand 
corner,  a  solid  tin  trumpet  waste  to  take  the  overflow  and  torm  a  wash- 
out, rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  left  front  corner;  the  cistern  is  fixed  a 
little  out  of  level, — the  left  front  corner  about  an  inch  lower  than  the 
right  back  corner, — to  drain  the  contents  away  completely  when  the 
waste  is  out.  The  proper  cleaning  and  rinsing  out  of  a  cistern  thus  ar- 
ranged is  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  It  is  to  be  done  every  three  or 
four  months.  No  supply-pipe  is  taken  from  the  bottom.  At  about  an 
inch  from  the  bottom  the  supply  to  the  hot-water  system  is  taken;  three 
inches  above  this  level  the  cold-water  supply  is  taken  in  a  pipe  of  sufficient 
bore  to  serve  all  the  lesser  branch  pipes.  The  object  of  this  is  to  let  the 
cold  supply  fail  first  in  the  event  of  any  interruption  of  the  service; 
there  are  then  3  in.  in  the  depth  of  the  cistern  reserved  for  the  hot-water 
system  until  the  service  is  renewed. 

The  under-waste  should  be  syphoned  below  the  cistern  to  form  a  trap; 
the  pipe  should  be  carried  to  some  convenient  place  in  the  open  air, 
where  the  end  of  it  can  be  readily  seen  by  the  company's  inspector;  this 
forms  an  efficient  "warning  pipe."  At  the  same  time  it  must  discharge 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  deluge  the  house  when  the  contents  of  the  cistern 
are  being  run  off  for  cleaning. 

The  water  companies  suggest  that  every  waste-pipe  must  be  converted 
into  what  is  called  an  "  overflow-pipe;"  that  is,  a  pipe  taken  out  of  the 
side  of  the  cistern  near  the  top,  and  this  so  arranged  as  to  act  as  a  warn- 
ing-pipe. A  cistern  thus  fitted  cannot  be  properly  cleaned  out  except  by 
such  an  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble  as  is  likely  to  cause  it  to  be  neg- 
lected altogether.  In  my  opinion  this  form  of  waste-pipe  should  never 
be  admitted.  The  "  wash-out  "  and  "waste."  when  properly  fitted, 
answer  every  requirement   as  an  overflow,   and  the  end  of  this,  equally 
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with  the  other,  is  an  efficient  warning-pipe  when  properly  placed  in  view. 
The  plumber  has  been  so  accustomed  to  perforate  the  cistern  when  in 
position — considering  only  how  he  can  best  accommodate  his  work  with- 
out regard  to  its  subsequent  cleaning  out — that  prejudice  is  likely  to  arise 
against  the  use  of  the  stoneware  cistern.  I  think  the  plumber  should 
give  way  in  this,  and  cisterns  might  then  be  kept  in  stock  sizes,  and  per- 
forated as  follows,  viz: 

Stock  size  3  ft.  x  2  ft.  x  3  ft.  equals  100  gallons  effective  capacity. 
"  "     4  ft.   x  3  ft.   x  3  ft.  equals  200         "  "  " 

Angles  rounded  in  bottom  and  sides, — glazed  brown,  yellow,  or  white  in- 
side,— provision  for  service-pipe  and  waste-pipe  as  before  described  and 
for  two  supplies  on  the  right  side,  near  to,  but  not  in  front. — the  lower 
one  to  take  connection  of  1  inch  pipe,  the  upper  one  ij*(  inches. 

For  drinking-water  a  separate  cistern  is  recommended.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  this  should  differ  from  other  cisterns  only  in  being  smaller  and 
of  a  glazed  material.  Special  arrangements  must  be  made  in  its  con- 
struction ;  these  must  be  determined  by  a  careful  consideration  of  its 
special  use  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  kept  in  order. 

My  idea  is  that  it  should  be  smooth  and  white  inside,  so  that  no  dirt 
could  conld  rest  in  it  undetected;  glazed  and  rounded,  that  it  might  be 
readily  cleaned;  no  larger  than  is  necessary,  and  so  shaped  that  it  might 
be  completely  emptied  and  set  in  order  every  day;  deep,  rather  than  shal- 
low, with  a  close-fitted  cover  going  over  the  top  rim  no  larger  than 
could  be  safely  handled  with  one  hand. 

The  water  required,  for  drinking  purposes  as  water,  and  in  beverages 
as  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  is  estimated  at  two  pints  a  day  for  each  person;  we 
may  double  this  during  hot  weather,  and  double  it  again,  as  we  need  not 
be  sparing  where  there  is  such  abundance.  I  should  say  that  one  gallon 
a  day  for  each  person  would  be  ample  for  such  a  cistern,  or  say  1  cubic 
foot  for  each  multiple  of  five  persons  in  a  family,  starting  at  2  cubic  feet 
as  a  useful  size  for  a  family  of  ten  persons. 

This  cistern  should  be  fitted  up  in  the  pantry,  still-room,  or  any  clean 
cool  place  in  the  house;  its  front  edge  should  stand  on  a  hard  wood 
drainer,  such  as  is  found  by  the  side  of  the  pantry  sink.  Let  the  cistern 
be  in  full  light,  accessible  in  every  part  of  it,  and  resting  on  a  projecting 
bracket,  which  may  also  serve  as  a  shelf  for  glasses. 

The  bottom  of  the  cistern  should  be  rounded  and  sloped  towards  the 
front,  where  a  ground-in  porcelain  plug  should  be  fitted  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  be  completely  emptied.  A  porcelain  tap,  the  parts  simple  and  easily 
cleaned,  should  be  immediately  over  the  plug,  and  should  not  draw  the 
water  quite  to  the  bottom.  The  overflow  should  be  provided  for  by  a 
slight  depression  in  the  front  of  the  rim,  so  that  any  waste  may  be  ob- 
served as  it  flows  down  in  a  channel  in  the  front  of  the  cistern  to  the 
drainer. 

A  glass  ball-valve,  supplied  direct  from  the  main,  and  not  from  any 
other  cistern,  completes  the  apparatus.  This  tap  may  be  small,  the 
metal  nickle-plated,  and  the  ball  and  arm  must  be  capable  of  being  turned 
up  out  of  the  way. 

With  a  preliminary  swirl  round  and  emptying,  the  plug  is  inserted,  the 
ball  turned  down,  and  the  cover  put  on, —  the  cistern  is  then  charged. 
Every  day,  immediately  before  or  during  the  intermittent  supply,  it  is  to 
be  washed  out  with  the  remains  of  the  last  day's  supply,  rinsed  out  with 
the  first  of  the  fresh  water,  emptied  again,  and  then  set  in  order  for  the 
day.  This  would  not  take  more  than  two  minutes,  and  for  that  day,  at 
least,  the  drinking-water  would  not  be  perceptibly  worse  than  that  which 
the  company  supplies,  while  the  addition  of  a  pound  of  washed  ice  in 
summer  time  would  give  it  just  that  degree  of  coolness  that  would  render 
its  use  the  more  agreeable. 

Of  the  other  cisterns  in  the  house  I  need  speak  but  briefly.  The  hot 
water  tank  should  not  be  placed,  as  it  frequently  is,  near  to  the  cold 
water  to  affect  its  coolness.  It  is  a  mere  accumulator  or  reservoir  on  the 
hot  water  circulation,  and  needs  no  special  fitting  beyond  a  manhole  for 
occasional  cleaning.  It  is  best  placed  in  the  bath-room,  where  some  of 
its  heat  maybe  utilized  in  a  drying-closet. 

Water-closets,  urinals,  etc.,  require  waste-preventer  cisterns.  All  those 
in  use  need  improvement.  The  principal  objections  are  that  the  incom- 
ing of  the  water  is  attended  with  noise;  this  may  be  obviated  by  taking 
the  delivery  nozzle  down  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  cistern;  also  the 
noise  and  want  of  force  in  the  flushing  of  the  closet.  The  valve  should 
be  contrived  near  to  the  pan,  so  that  a  column  of  water  is  standing  above 
the  valve  ready  to  act  the  moment  the  valve  is  opened. 

Where  there  is  an  open  boiler  a  feed  cistern  is  required.  It  has  been 
the  practice  to  put  this  in  a  dark  cupboard,   generally  near  the  kitchen 


range.  For  this  there  is  no  necessity.  It  may  be  placed  in  an  open  light 
place  where  it  can  be  got  at  all  around;  it  only  needs  to  be  on  the  level 
of  the  boiler.  It  must  have  a  close-fitting  cover,  and  be  kept  quite  clean. 
Stoneware  is  the  best  material  for  this  purpose. 

Too  great  a  pressure  upon  pipes  and  fittings  causes  waste  of  water.  It 
is  advisable,  in  determining  the  place  for  the  cistern,  to  arrange  that  the 
pressure  does  not  exceed  that  which  is  due  to  about  25  feet  to  30  feet 
head  of  water.  In  houses  of  many  stories,  with  the  hot-water  system, 
this  difficulty  cannot  be  met,  and  a  great  want  is  a  really  efficient  hot- 
water  high-pressure  tap. 

In  regard  to  the  management  of  hot-water  there  are  two  or  three  points 
to  be  observed.  The  flow-pipes  should  always  be  fitted  to  a  flange-joint 
on  the  top  of  the  boiler  and  of  the  accumulator,  the  inner  surface  of 
which  should  be  smoothly  rimmed  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  air-trap 
— the  cause  of  the  thumping  and  vibration  often  experienced.  The  flow- 
pipe  should  be  of  larger  bore  for  a  short  part  of  its  length  immediately 
over  the  boiler,  especially  when  the  water  is  hard  and  much  deposit  is 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  flow-pipe.  All  supplies  should  be  taken 
from  the  flow  above  the  accumulator  so  as  to  draw  the  hottest  water. 
Very  short  branch  pipes  should  be  admitted  to  hinder  the  dead  water  be- 
coming cold  and  causing  waste.  The  return  should  take  the  shortest 
course  to  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler;  the  feed-pipe  should  be  entered 
into  the  return  so  as  to  deliver  the  cold  water  direct  to  the  boiler  and  not 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  whole  volume  stored  in  the  accumulator. 
The  feed  should  have  an  elbow  or  dip  at  its  connection  with  the  return  so 
as  to  hinder  the  hot-water  ascending  into  the  cold-water  cistern. 

Stop-cocks. — There  should  be  a  stop-cock  on  the  "communication  " 
pipe  to  enable  the  service  to  be  shut  off  entirely.  There  should  be  a  stop- 
cock in  a  convenient  place  on  every  supply  taken  from  a  cistern,  to  en- 
able the  workmen  to  shut  off  the  supply  without  interfering  with  the 
other  service  of  the  house,  or  emptying  the  cistern  when  alterations  in 
any  of  the  fittings  have  to  be  made. 

Distribution.- — The  conduits  for  distribution  of  water  now  in  use  are 
exclusively  of  iron  when  of  large  capacity,  coated  in  various  ways  to 
hinder  the  action  of  the  water  in  direct  contact  with  the  pipes,  from  rust- 
ing the  metal  away.  For  soft  water  the  pipes  are  coated  by  Dr.  Angus 
Smith's  process,  with  a  varnish  of  coal-tar,  or  by  a  coating  of  cement  or 
lime,  laid  over  the  interior  metal  surface  of  the  pipes.  The  joint  which 
used  formerly  to  be  made  with  tow  yarn  and  lead  caulked  in,  is  now, 
where  the  capacity  of  the  pipe  admits  of  it,  made  on  the  inside  with  ce- 
ment, to  hinder  the  increase  of  organic  matter  observed  in  water  that  was 
allowed  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  yarn.  Hard  water  has  little 
action  upon  iron  pipes,  a  coating  is  formed  by  the  earthy  salts  on  the 
inside  of  the  pipes,  and  contact  with  the  metal  is  thereby  hindered. 

For  the  smaller  pipes  within  the  house,  on  the  whole,  iron  tubes  are 
considered  best.  Various  processes  have  been  introduced  for  protecting 
the  metal  from  contact  with  the  water;  where,  however,  the  water  is  at 
all  hard,  the  inconvenience  of  direct  contact  is  soon  overcome  by  the  de- 
posit formed  on  the  inside  of  the  tubes.  For  soft  and  hot  water  the  pro- 
tective process  of  Barffing  and  galvanizing  are  frequently  used,  but  tubes 
thus  treated  do  not  admit  of  being  worked  up,  or  bent,  without  injury  to 
the  coating,  and  the  only  effectual  way  of  employing  either  process  is  by 
taking  down  the  whole  of  the  work  after  it  has  been  fitted,  sending  it 
away  to  be  treated,  and  refixing  the  work  without  any  alteration  what- 
ever; this  becomes  an  expensive  matter  as  the  cost  of  labor  far  exceeds 
the  value  of  the  tubes.  Wrought  iron  may  be  artificially  coated  with  a 
deposit  of  lime  after  fixing,  and,  when  kept  well  painted  on  the  outside; 
tubes  of  this  material  are,  perhaps,  the  best  and  most  economical  for  hot- 
water  works. 


In  many  households  kerosene  oil-stoves 
take  the  place  of  kitchen  ranges,  during 
the  summer,  for  cooking  and  laundry  uses.  The  absence  of  heat,  which 
is  one  of  the  strongest  claims  made  for  the  convenient  little  oil-stoves,  is 
not  so  great  an  advantage  as  it  is  made  to  appear.  No  house  which 
remains  through  the  damp  close  weather  of  dog-days  without  heat  from 
stove  or  grate,  can  be  a  suitable,  or  healthful,  dwelling-place.  Heat  is 
the  surest  purifier  of  a  moist  and  disease-laden  atmosphere,  and,  in  many 
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a  house,  the  kitchen  fire,  which  is  the  only  one  lighted  from  spring  to 
fall,  has  been  the  salvation  of  the  inmates.  People  will  never  live 
rationally  in  this  variable  c'imate,  where  the  mercury  runs  up  and  down 
the  tube  of  the  thermometer  with  a  freedom  and  rapidity  which  is  con- 
sistently western,  until  they  learn  to  regulate  fires  and  clothing,  not  by 
the  month  or  season,  but  by  the  actual  temperature,  and  their  own  in- 
dividual needs.  There  is  another  danger  in  the  use  of  oil-stoves  which 
should  be  seriously  considered.  Unless  the  greatest  care  is  taken  in  trim- 
ming the  wicks  and  keeping  a  stove  clean,  it  will  certainly  smoke,  and 
this  smoke,  besides  being  very  penetrating  and  disagreeable,  is  extremely 
irritating  to  delicate  throats.  For  the  same  reason,  a  kerosene  lam]) 
should  not  be  kept  burning  dimly  in  a  sleeping-room  at  night.  If  it  must 
be  used,  it  should  be  allowed  to  hum  clearly  and  brightly,  and  a  constant 

supply  of  outside  air  should  be  admitted  into  the  room. 

*  * 

Yellow  still  holds  its  place  in  upholstery  fabrics,  and  is  found  in  even 
stronger  tones  than  last  year.  Used  with  discretion,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  colors  in  furnishing,  giving  brightness  and  cheer  to  a  room,  and 
lighting  sombre  walls  and  furniture  with  admirable  effect.  A  dark  room 
can  often  be  quite  transformed  by  a  judicious  use  of  this  color  in  its 
various  tones  from  deep  old  gold  to  cream.  It  should  not  be  used  too 
lavishly,  however,  or  the  effect  obtained  will  be  glaring  and  tawdry. 
Gray  is  also  an  excellent  ground  color  for  rooms  where  quiet  and  restful- 
ness  are  the  objects  to  be  attained,  and  it  combines  readily  with  bright 
colors,  so  that  monotony  may  be  easily  avoided.  A  cool  summer  recep- 
tion room  may  have  walls  of  soft  gray  with  a  frieze  of  pink-tinted  morn- 
ing-glories against  a  lighter  tone  of  greenish  gray.  Woodwork  and  floor 
may  be  painted  a  darker  greenish  gray,  and  a  couch  and  chairs  covered 
with  French  cretonne,  having  pink  blossoms  on  a  gray  background,  with 
rattan  table  and  low  chairs,  will  furnish  the  room  simply  and  harmon- 
iously. The  pictures  and  ornaments  must  Le  few  and  well  selected,  with- 
out any  violent  contrasts  in  lines  or  coloring. 

*  * 
* 

Chair  tidies  should  always  be  of  a  washable  material,  their  office 
being  to  protect  the  upholstered  covering  of  chair  or  couch  from  wear 
and  soil.  The  fabrics  most  popular  for  this  use  at  present  are  pongue 
silk,  Chinese  linen  and  linen  bunting,  and  the  best  decoration  is  of  outline 
embroidery  either  alone,  or  combined  with  darning.  Many  of  these 
ti  lies  are  made  long  enough  to  be  gathered  close  in  the  middle  with  a 
bow  of  ribbon,  the  two  ends  falling  over  the  chair  back.  The  linen  tidies 
are  usually  finished  at  the  ends  with  fringe  and  drawnwork,  and  those  of 
silk  with  tassels  or  plush  balls.  Oriental  scarfs  of  fine  linen  or  cotton, 
with  borders  of  embroidered  work  in  bright  silks  and  tinsel,  make  ad- 
mirable tidies.  Satin,  plush,  and  other  materials  which  deface  easily,  are 
as  much  out  of  place  for  protecting  chair-coverings,  as  crash  and  similar 
coarse  unsightly  fabrics  are  for  the  same  uses.  The  decoration  of  these 
little  accessories  to  the  furnishings  of  a  room  should  be  simple,  so  as, 
neither  by  color  nor  design,  to  draw  the  attention  from  the  more  im- 
portant objects. 

*  * 
* 

It  requires  some  thought  as  well  as  artistic  taste  to  frame  a  picture 
suitably,  and  the  safest  choice,  where  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  matter,  is 
a  frame  of  gold  or  gold  bronze,  not  so  heavy  and  elaborate  as  to  over- 
shadow and  weaken  the  picture  it  surrounds.  The  use  of  plush  in  framing 
is  always  hazardous.  Among  the  best  mouldings  for  framing  works  in 
black  and  white  are  those  of  dark  oak  with  a  simple  fiat  carving.  The 
wood  is  rich  and  mellow  in  tone,  and  combines  well  with  dark  bronze. 
A  light  oak  with  steel  bronze  beading  make  an  effective  frame. 

Martha  Howe-Davidson. 


PLUMBERS   AND    TRADE   PROTECTION. 

The  American  Architect  has  the  following  to  say  concerning  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  national  association  of  master  plumbers  at  Baltimore  : 

In  the  first  place  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  business  of  the 
convention  seems  to  have  been  conducted  with  remarkable  skill  and  good 
sense,  and  all  those  who  attended  it,  or  who  read  the  reports  of  it,  must 
feel  that  the  interests  of  the  trade  which  the  association  represents  were 
perceptibly  advanced  by  the  meeting.  In  the  selection  of  the  principal 
officer  of  the  association  for  the  next  year  the  convention  appears  also  to 
have  been  remarkably  fortunate,  Mr.  Andrew  Young,  of  Chicago,  the 
new  president,  having  already  distinguished  himself  by  his  patriotic  and 
sensible  suggestion  that  the  members  of  the  great  trade  at  the  head  of 
which  he  stands  should  be  called  upon  in  case  of  need  to  serve  as  auxiliary 
sanitary  officers  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong. 
No  one  knows  better  than  an  architect  how  well  qualified  go  d  plumbers 
are  for  rendering  such  service  ;  and,  if  a  pestilence  should  drive  the  people 


of  our  great  cilies,  under  fear  of  death,  to  undertake  at  last  the  long- 
neglected  task  of  purifying  their  material  existence,  we  could  hardly  urge 
too  strongly  the  adoption  of  president  Young's  idea,  and  the  placing  of 
details  of  domestic  sanitation  mainly  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  of 
such  plumbers  as  those  who  are  fortunately  already  numerous  in  this 
country. 

Having  thus  agreeably  and  honestly  complimented  the  association  the 
editor  proceeds  to  criticize  the  assumed  position  of  plumbers  in  their 
relations  with  manufacturers.  The  argument  would  be  all  right  if  he 
applied  what  he  says  to  the  individual  plumber  and  had  not  made  the 
mistake  of  applying  his  criticism  to  the  association.  As  individuals, 
plumbers  have  a  right  to  conduct  business  as  their  experience  shall  lead 
them  to  feel  is  for  their  best  interests,  and  in  this  the  association  has 
nothing  to  say.  If  a  plumber  desires  to  charge  such  "long  prices"  that 
his  customers  will  go  next  time  to  some  other  man,  surely  he  has  a  right 
to  do  so,  fully  as  well  as  a  dry-goods  merchant  who  may  ask  six  cents  for 
spool  cotton,  when  other  merchants  sell  it  for  five.  Is  it  robbery  ?  The 
only  protection  which  the  trade  desires,  is  that  which  will  prevent  pro- 
ducers and  jobbers  from  selling  goods  to  consumers.  This  is  a  right 
which  is  recognized  in  all  other  branches  of  trade.  If  the  editor  of  the 
Architect  walks  down  Chauncey,  Federal,  or  any  other  wholesale  street 
in  Boston,  he  may  see  in  the  wholesale  store  windows  placards  reading: 
"Positively  no  goods  at  retail."  Such  a  placard,  the  master  plumbers 
would  be  glad  to  see  in  the  windows  of  plumber's  supply  houses,  and 
manufactories.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  a  jobber  sell  goods  to  a  builder 
at  a  figure  less  than  the  plumber  himself  can  get.  This  instance  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  The  Sanitary  News  in  Portland,  Maine.  A  plum- 
ber was  asked  for  prices  on  a  water-closet  and  pipe  to  accompany  it,  and 
gave  prices  at  a  "reasonable  advance"  over  what  the  goods  would  cost 
him  from  the  Boston  jobbers.  The  gentleman  went  to  Boston  and 
secured  the  goods  of  a  supply-house  at  a  better  figure  than  they  could  be 
brought  by  the  plumber  himself.  This  naturally  gave  the  gentleman  an 
idea  that  the  plumber  in  question  was  a  robber,  but  was  it  the  plumber's 
fault  ?  When  the  national  association  secures  for  their  trade  the  same 
recognition  as  is  given  all  other  lines  of  trade,  then  the  protection 
question  will  cease  to  cut  any  figure. 


CHEMICAL  OBSTRUCTIONS  IN  IRON  WATER-PIPES. 
Col.  Wm.  Ludlow,  superintendent  of  the  water  supply  of  Philadel- 
phia, recently  read  a  report  before  the  engineers'  club  of  that  city  upon 
some  cases  of  chemical  obstruction  in  the  iron  service-pipes,  which  had 
come  under  his  notice.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  department  of  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  water.  The  pipe  had  been  laid  for  twelve  or  four- 
teen years,  and  connected  the  house-fixtures  with  the  main.  The  gauge 
showed  a  pressure  in  the  main  of  seventeen  pounds,  while  the  pressure  in 
the  kitchen  was  but  seven  pounds,  showing  the  obstruction  to  be  between 
the  main  and  the  house.  The  service-pipe  was  taken  up  and  found  to  be 
nearly  filled  with  a  deposit  composed  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  sedi- 
mentary matters,  the  channel  left  in  the  pipe  being  constricted  in  several 
places  to  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  He  stated  that  another  pipe  had 
been  in  the  earth  thirty  years  and  was  nearly  closed  from  the  same  de- 
posit. He  stated  that  pipe,  after  being  in  the  ground  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  convey  its  full  volume.  1  his  deposit 
is  prevented  by  coating  the  interior  of  the  pipe  with  coal  tar  pitch,  and 
the  "  Bower-Bar ff"  process. 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS. 
From  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  before  the  health  conference 
in  London,  last  month,  the  following  abstract  is  made:  Chimneys  smoke 
from  five  causes:  (1)  Because  air  is  not  supplied  to  houses  systemati- 
cally, like  water,  but  is,  rather,  excluded.  (2)  Because  fire  places  are 
illy-constructed,  being  drawn  over  from  the  openings  of  the  fireplace  to 
the  flues  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  large  vacant  spaces  above  the 
grates,  which  contain  cold,  stagnant  air,  in  contact  with  which  the  smoke 
becomes  chilled  and  is  prevented  from  being  drawn  into  the  flues.  (3) 
Because  flues  are  usually  made  too  large.  They  should  seldom  be  more 
than  nine  inches  square.  (4)  Because  no  provision  is  made  for  down- 
droughts  of  air  to  expend  themselves  before  reaching  the  fireplace.  (6) 
Because  architectural  guards  are  not  constructed  at  tops  of  chimneys 
against  wind.     Mr.    Seddon  deprecates  the  use  of  cowls. 


F.  W.  Owen,  a  sanitary  engineer,  is  superintending  the  inspection  of 
New  York  tenement  houses  for  the  New  York  legislative  commission. 
The  commissioners  will  report  Jan.  15,  1885. 
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SANITARY  ASSOCIATION    NEWS. 

MASTER    PLUMBERS'    ASSOCIATIONS. 

At  Chicago. — A  regular  meeting  of  the  Chi- 
cago master  plumbers'  association  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  Aug.  6,  President  Bag^ot  presid- 
ing. The  attendance  was  much  larger  than  it 
had  been  for  some  time  previous,  indicating  a 
growing  interest  in  the  association  and  its  affairs. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  per  capita  tax,  levied 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation, amounting  to  $1.20,  be  paid. 

The  committee  on  exhibit  were  instructed  to 
put  the  goods  now  on  hand  in  position,  tempor- 
arily. 

The  sum  of  $50  was  appropriated  to  the  library 
fund  for  the  use  of  the  library  committee, — the 
unused  balance  of  the  proceeds  of  last  winter's 
banquet. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

Warehouse  committee — S.  J.  McGraw,  J.  H. 
Roche,  Patrick  Harvey,  D.  J.  Rock,  Geo.  J. 
Stokes,  Wm  S.  Verity,  David  Whiteford,  Jacob 
Weber,  David  Bain, 
and  C.  J.  Brooks. 

Auditing   committee- 
Sims  and  J.  D.  Alcock 

Library  committee — A.  W.  Murray,  E.  C. 
Brown,  Frank  E.  Ruh,  Martin  Moylan  and  J. 
Monahan. 

Conference  committee — Wm.  Thompson,  C.  J. 
Herbert  and  Thomas  Conlin. 

Legislative  committee — Hon.  P.  Sanders,  J. 
Rielly,  Thomas  Kelly,  Thomas  Havey  and  J. 
Bassett. 

Apprenticeship  committee — J.  J.  Hamblin,  J. 
J.  Clark  and  Wm.  Wilson. 

Sanitary  committee — Robert  Griffith,  Peter 
Willems,  Geo.  Alles,  Geo.  Tipple,  Thomas 
O'Malley,  Frank  E.  Ruh,  John  Schuster,  Wm. 
Gay,  Richard  Graham  and  Fred  Neustadt.- 

License  committee — Andrew  Young,  Hugh 
Watt  and  M.  J.  Corboy. 

Arbitration  committee — Wm.  B.  Oliphant, 
Robt.  McCulloch,  P.  L.  O'Hara,  John  Demp- 
sey  and  Tohn  Dunn. 

Exhibit  committee — Wm.  Bowden,  T.  C. 
Boyd  and  M.  J.  Corboy. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  Hon.  Geo. 
R.  Davis  for  contributions  of  United  States  cen- 
sus reports  and  geological  maps  of  Colorado. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in 
discussing  business  matters  pertainirg  to  the 
trade. 

At  Waskingto?i,  D.  C. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Washington  association  the  black  board 
in  their  room  in  the  Carroll  Institute  building 
was  adorned  with  a  cartoon  showing  the  exit  of 
Capt.  Hoixe  from  the  governmental  control  of 
the  district.  Mr.  Hoxie  had  become  exceed- 
ingly unpopular  with  the  plumbers  because  he 
was  believed  to  be  responsible  for  many  regula- 
tions which  imposed  hardships  upon  them.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Hannan  presided  and  Mr.  T.  Fritz  acted 
as  secretary  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Fritz  gave  to 
the  members  present  blanks  furnished  by  the 
health  department  as  a  part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  plumbers  in  their  proffered  capacity  as  an 
auxiliary  sanitary  corps.  The  blanks  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

REPORT   OF   NUISANCE. 

1  eported  by , 

Address . 

Location  of  nuisance . 

Nature  of  nuisance . 

Received  Health  Dept., ,  188  -,  and  referred  to 

In-p , 

,  188—, 

Respectfully  returned  to  Health  Officer,  with  informa- 
tion  . 

These  blanks,  Mr.  Hannan  stated,  would  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  journeyman,  who 
would  be  requested  to  report  every  nuisance  he 
discovered. 

President  Hannan  made  a  report  of  the  meet- 
ing between  the  committee  of  the  association 
and  the  commissioners  of  the  district,  at  which 
they  secured  the  revokement  of  an  order  which 
was  to  have  taken  effect  Aug.  1,  requiring  a  de- 
posit of  $10  for  laying  sewer  branches,  the  work 
to  be  superintended  by  the  district.  The  com- 
missioners asked  the  plumbers  if  they  had  other 
grievances,  and  a  complaint  was  made  as  to  the 


length  of  time  necessary  to  spend  to  secure  a 
permit;  also,  that  they  were  obliged  to  deposit 
$10  for  cutting  the  concrete,  which  cost  $1.25  to 
repair,  and  had  to  wait  for  weeks  to  get  their 
money  back.  They  made  these  three  requests 
of  the  commissioners:  First,  that  they  be  allowed 
to  purchase  all  their  own  material,  subject  to  in- 
spection; second,  that  they  should  be  relieved  of 
the  trouble  involved  in  getting  a  permit;  third,  that 
some  mode  be  established  of  examining  appli- 
cants for  licenses  as  plumbers,  to  determine 
whether  they  were  entitled  to  be  registered.  Mr. 
Hannan  gave  an  amusing  description  of  the  red- 
tape  proceedings  and  inconvenience  necessary  to 
be  gone  through  with,  in  order  to  secure  a  per- 
mit. 

A  general  discussion  was  held  among  the  plumb- 
ers as  to  various  other  grievances,  one  being  the 
requirement  compelling  plumbers  to  get  fittings 
lor  branches  from  the  Distrist,  and  the  inaccur- 
acy of  the  District  plats,  on  account  of  which 
they  often  got  eighteen-inch  fittings  for  twenty- 
inch  pipes,  and  vice  versa,  causing  loss  of  time 
and  labor.  Upon  motion  of  Mr.  James  Nolan, 
a  committee,  composed  of  Messrs.  Nolan, 
Daniel  Hannan,  and  Noonan,  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  statement,  showing  that  the  work  of 
laying  pipes  and  repairing  hydrants,  now  done  by 
District  employes,  could  be  done  fifty  per  cent 
cheaper  by  the  master  plumbers. 

The  secretary  read  a  notification  from  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  national  association  of 
plumbers  that  Messrs.  Hannan,  Thorne,  Bride, 
Ragan  and  Frilz,  of  this  city,  had  been  appointed 
as  a  committee  on  legislation. 

Before  adjourning,  Mr.  Noonan  read  a  poeti- 
cal satire,  giving  some  expression  to  the  pent-up 
feelings  of  the  plumbers  in  regard  to  Capt. 
Hoxie. 

PERTAINING  TO  THE  NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION 
OF  MASTER  PLUMBERS. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  national  association 
of  master  plumbers  of  the  United  States,  Vice- 
president  James  Allison,  of  Cincinnati,  was  del- 
egated to  attend  the  sanitary  conference  which 
was  to  have  been  held  on  Aug.  7,  but  which  was 
postponed.  Mr.  Allison  was  unable  to  attend  in 
person,  but  he  sent  the  following  communication: 

Cincinnati,  O.,  August  4,  1884. 
Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Health  Boards.— Dear  Sir:  At  a  late  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  national  association  of 
master  plumbers  of  the  United  States,  held  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  July  21,  1884,  upon  the  announcement  of 
the  meeting  of  the  conference  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
Aug,  7,  it  was  resolved  "that  it  would  be  a  fitting  en- 
dorsement of  the  same  and  a  new  proof  of  the  commit- 
tee's desire  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  a  correct  system 
of  general  sanitation,  to  appoint  a  suitable  representa- 
tive to  convey  to  the  conference  in  person  or  by  letter 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting  by  the 
committee,  and  the  sincere  offering  of  its  co-operation  in 
any  measures  that  may  be  adopted  in  order  toenhanc 
the  health  of  the  community  and  especially  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  the  imp  nding  invasion  of  cholera."  As  I 
was  appointed  to  convey  to  your  body  the  views  of  the 
committee,  and  as  it  is  not  possible  to  present  them  in 
person,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  body  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  with  the  as- 
surance that  it  embodies  the  sincere  sentiments  of  the 
members  of  our  association  throughout  the  country. 
Members  of  the  conference  are  doubtless  familiar  with 
the  organized  and  active  efforts  commenced  by  the 
plumbers'  guild  within  a  few  years — to  elevate  the  char- 
acter of  their  own  trade  and  improve  the  general  sani- 
tary condition  of  cities, —  and,  encouraged  by  the  suc- 
cess and  constantly-increasing  usefulness  of  their  labors, 
that  they  have  annually  strengthened  their  organizations, 
and  extended  their  field  of  operations.  I  therefore  pre- 
sent these  facts,  also,  as  an  additional  assurance  of  our 
cordial  co-operation  with  any  judicious  action  on  the 
part  of  the  conference  which  may  tf-nd  to  advance  the 
cause  of  sanitation  for  which  it  is  our  duty,  pleasure  and 
interest  to  labor.  Trusting  that  your  councils  will  be 
guided  by  wisdom  and  experience,  1  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

James  Allison. 
Vice-President  National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers. 

NATIONAL    BOARD    OF  HEALTH. 

At  Washington,  D.  C. — The  board  met  at 
Washington,  July  30,  and  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  as  follows:  President,  Dr.  James 
L  Cabell,  LL.  D.,  of  University  of  Virginia, 
Va. ;  vice-president,  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  New 
York  city;  secretary,  Col.  George  E.  Waring, 
Jr.,  of  Newport,  R.  I.;  additional  members  of 
of  the  executive  committee,  Thomas  Simons,  of 
the  department  of  justice;  Dr.  Charles  Smart, 
U.  S.  army,   Dr.  T.  S.  Verdi,  of  Washington. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 


Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  possible  invasion  of  the 
country  by  cholera,  and  of  the  existence  of  epidemics  of 
other  diseases,  and  in  view  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  the 
board  by  law  "to  obtain  information  on  all  matters  af- 
fecting the  public  health,"  the  executive  committee  is 
directed  to  put  on  duty  such  members  of  the  board  as  in 
its  judgment   may  be  necessary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  the 
following  was  passed: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  board  be  placed 
on  duty  fur  the  investigation  of  all  matters  wh  ch,  in 
their  judgment,  have  direct  bearing  on  ihe  question  of 
cholera  as  a  present  menace  to  the  public  health,  and 
epidemics  of  other  diseases  existing  in  the  country.  Con- 
gress having  fail'  d  to  make  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  is  understood  that  such  duly  is  to  be  performed 
without  compensation. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

At  Madison. — The  board  met  at  Madison, 
July  28  and  29.  The  subject  of  cholera  was  the 
first  to  be  considered,  and  it  was  decided  to  issue  a 
circular.  The  general  health  of  the  state  was  re- 
ported to  be  good.  Outbreaks  of  diphtheria  of 
a  malignant  type  have  been  reported  from  Col- 
umbia, Adams,  Polk,  Oconto,  Waupaca,  and 
Wood  counties.  Scarlet  fever  occurred  in  one 
hund  ed  and  fourteen  different  localities  this 
year,  diphtheria  in  seventy-three  localities,  and 
small-pox  in  two.  Eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  local  boards  of  health  have  been  organized 
this  year. 

CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

ILLINOIS    STATE    BOARD    OF    HEALTH. 

The  fifth  report  of  the  state  board  of  health 
of  Illinois,  covering  the  year  1882,  is  a  book  of 
691  pages,  and  the  pages  are  closely  printed  too. 
In  the  summary,  the  board  states  that  the  delay 
in  issuing  the  report  is  largely  due  to  the  work 
expended  in  condensing  the  report  of  the  epidemic 
of  small-pox  in  1880-83.  That  portion  is,  how- 
ever, worth  study,  as  this  was,  probably,  the 
most  thorough  investigation  of  an  extensive  epi- 
demic which  has  ever  been  made  in  this  country. 
A  painstaking  article  on  vaccination  in  Illinois  is 
given.  The  mortality  statistics  and  nomen- 
clature of  diseases  receive  attention.  The  first 
portion  of  the  report,  that  relating  to  the  exam- 
ination of  physicians,  has  received  mention  here- 
tofore. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

New  Rush  Street  Bridge,  Chicago.  A  Brief  Mem- 
oranda of  its  Construction.  Completed  July,  1884.  Chi- 
cago, 1884.     Pam.  Pp.  11. 

Annual  report  Columbus  water  woiks,  1884.  Pam. 
Pp.  64. 

Proceedings  of  the  Sanitarv  Conference  of  State 
Boards  of  Health  held  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  June  2,  3, 
and  4,  1884.     New  Orleans,  1884.     Pam.  Pp.  40 

Proceedings,  Addresses  and  Discussions  of  the  Tiird 
Semi-An'ti'd  Meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Stale  Sanitaiy 
Council,  held  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  March  26  and  27,  1884, 
under  the  Auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Pam. 
Pp.  60. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Illinois.     Springfield,  111.,  1883. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

SANITARY    WO    K. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Spicer,  general  manager  of  the 
Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  railway,  h  is  issued  a 
circular  concerning  sanitary  inspection  addressed 
to  all  employes  of  that  road.  It  requires  a 
thorough  inspection  of  all  buildings,  out-houses, 
yards,  and  grounds,  and  placing  them  in  good 
sanitary  condition.  The  employes  are  expected 
to  co-operate  with  state  and  local  boards  of 
health. 

The  great  Powell  street  nuisance  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  to  be  abated  by  filling  the  sewage  pool 
with  clean  sand. 

Circulars  concerning  the  prevention  of  cholera 
have  been  issued  by  the  state  boards  of  health  of 
Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Wis- 
consin. 

On  July  30,  the  national  board  of  health  elected 
these  "gentlemen  as  officers:  President,  Dr. 
James  L.  Cabell,  of  Virginia;  vice-president,  Dr. 
Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York;  secretary,  Col. 
Geo.  E.  Waring,  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  New  York  city  board  of  health  sent  an 
inspector  to  Chicago  10  look  into  the  manner  of 
slaughtering  and  pad  in^  meat  for  that  market, 
with  especial  reference  t  >  the  e]iid§mic.of  Texas 
fever  prevailing  in  tl  e  Ch'cagi  stock-yards  at 
that  time. 
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The  sanitary  institute  of  Great  Britain  will 
hold  its  congress  and  exhibition  Sept.  30  to 
Oct.  7. 

'The  clinical  society  of  Chicago,  has  added  a 
bureau  of  public  hygiene  and  sanitary  science, 
with  Dr.  J.  E.  Gilman  in  the  chair. 

The  national  board  of  health  of  Mexico  has 
issued  stringent  regulations  for  protecting  the 
northern  and  southern  frontiers  from  an  invasion 
of  cholera. 

The  uirversities  of  Prague  and  Gratz  have 
recently  had  chairs  of  hygiene  established. 

Health  officer  Stevenson,  of  St.  l.ouis,  has 
asked  for  an  appropriation  to  close  up  all  wells. 

The  police  force,  of  Chicago,  have,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  DeWolf,  health  commissioner, 
been  ordered  to  arrest  all  persons  throwing 
refuse  or  garbage  into  the  street  or  alley. 

Dr.  G.  Holland  has  obtained  permission  to 
erect  a  crematory  in  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  Meares,  health  officer  of  San  Francisco, 
has  issued  a  circular  to  the  people  concerning 
cholera. 

After  much  discussion  it  has  been  decided  that 
the  San  Francisco  lazaretto  is  not  a  lazaretto, 
but  only  a  place  in  which  to  isolate  lepers. 

Messrs.  Moxly  and  Harrison,  of  Barbadoes, 
after  many  experiments  bearing  on  Freire's  yel- 
low fever  germ,  say  they  can  see  no  difference 
in  action  between  a  micrococcus  from  a  grave  and 
one  from  a  garden. 

Health  officer  Buck  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  recom- 
mends the  appointment  of  a  new  board  of 
health. 

The  second  sanitary  convention  of  Maryland 
will  be  held  at  the  Blue  Mountain  house,  W.  M. 
R.  R.,  on  Sept.  17-19. 

Paris  is  preparing  for  cholera.  A  sanitary  ser- 
vice has  been  formed.  Pasteur  is  making  ex- 
periments as  to  what  is  efficient  disinfection. 
Sulphurous  acid,  either  liquid  or  in  gaseous  form, 
had  no  effect  upon  germs  exposed  to  it.  The 
German  government  has  issued  instructions  for 
disinfection  directing  that  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  one  part  to  eighteen  parts  of  water,  shall 
be  used.  Steam  disinfection  is  also  recom- 
mended. 

The  English  government  has  appointed  Drs. 
Klein  and  Gibbes  as  a  commission  to  visit  India 
and  study  cholera. 

PERSONAL. 

Drs.  P.  H.  Bryce  and  J.  J.  Cassiday,  were  the 
members  of  the  Ontario  provincial  board  of 
health  appointed  to  attend  the  sanitary  confer- 
ence in  Washington  on  Aug.  7. 

Dr.  Koch  is  but  41  years  old.  It  is  said  that 
he  will  be  given  the  new  professorship  of  hygiene 
at  Berlin. 

Mr.  Andrew  Young,  president  of  the  national 
association  of  master  plumbers  of  the  United 
States,  recently  went  to  New  York  to  conduct 
negotiations  with  the  manufacturers  of  iron-pipe, 
and  also  more  thoroughly  to  urge  co-operation 
Between  plumbers  and  health  officials. 

The  French  government  has  decorated  Koch 
with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Dr.  William  Francis  Sheehan,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  died  suddenly,  July  23,  while  in  atten- 
dance upon  a  patient.  The  doctor  was  a  sani 
tarian  as  well  as  physician,  and  his  early  death 
removes  a  valuable  worker  from  the  field. 

DISEASES  AND  DEATH-RATES. 

The  result  of  study  by  the  German  board  of 
health  seems  to  show  that  the  danger  of  dying  of 
consumption  after  the  age  of  21  increases  with 
age.  More  people  die  of  consumption  between 
65  and  75  years  of  age  than  at  any  other  period 
after  21. 

The  Columbia,  S.  C,  Register  says:  From 
reliable  authority  the  Register  learns  that  typhoid- 
fever  prevails  to  a  great  extent  aloi-g  the  track 
of  the  cyclone  which  passed  through  Fairfield 
county  last  spring.  Several  deaths  have  occurred 
in  families  attacked  by  the  fever,  and  physicians 
have  noted  it  as  a  singular  fact  that  the  majority 
of  typhoid-fever  cases  are  confined  to  the  stretch 
of  country  visi'.ed  by  the  cyclone. 


Yellow  fever  has  caused  deaths  recently  at 
Lapaz  and  St.  Lucas,  Lower  California. 

In  Milwaukee,  during  July,  forty-two  new 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  ten  cases  of  diphtheria 
were  reported. 

M.  Laverau,  medical  director  in  the  French 
army,  claims  that  he  has  discovered  the  microbe 
of  fever  and  ague. 

The  plague  has  reappeared  at  Kerbela,  Asiatic 
Turkey. 

Beginning  Sept.  15,  the  forty  days  quarantine 
now  required  by  the  Louisiana  state  board  of 
health,  will  be  reduced  to  ten  days,  except  in 
cases  of  vessels  having  contagious  or  inlectious 
diseases  on  board. 

In  Arietta,  N.  Y.,  a  family  recently  ate  raw 
ham  said  to  have  been  packed  in  Chicago.  Two 
persons  died  from  trichinosis,  and  ten  recovered. 

Small-pox  at  .Martin,  Tenn. ,  contracted  in 
Cairo,  111.,  causes  some  excitement. 

The  medical  inspector  at  Nogales  on  the 
Mexican  frontier  reports  that  he  has  asked  for  a 
contingent  of  troops  to  aid  him  in  maintaining 
quarantine  against  yellow  fever. 

SEWERAGE  AND    DRAINAGE. 

The  town  of  Henly-on-Thames,  England,  is  to 
be  sewered  by  the  Shone  principle.  The  town 
never  having  been  sewered,  the  system  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  its  entirety.  The  sewerage  is  to  be 
lifted  above  120  feet  to  the  outfall  works  which 
are  a  mile  from  the  town. 

The  Thames  river  in  London,  from  Green- 
wich to  Greenhithe,  is  something  like  our  own 
Chicago  river.  It  is  described  as  being  full  of 
sewage,  the  color  of  the  water  being  black  and 
1  he  odor  intolerable.  The  metropolitan  board  of 
works  have  agreed  to  the  deodorization  of  the 
sewage  before  it  reaches  the  outfall. 

In  Newark,  N.  J.,  it  is  proposed  to  remedy  the 
evils  now  existing  in  the  sewerage  system,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  fall,  by  building  one  trunk  sewer, 
into  which  all  others  shall  drain.  This  trunk 
sewer  to  be  carried  into  a  reservoir  which  shall 
be  emptied  by  pumping  into  an  outfall  pipe  run- 
ning a  half  of  a  mile  into  the  bay.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  below  $400,000. 

In  Green  county,  111.,  five  thousand  acres  will 
be  reclaimed  by  drainage. 

The  Barff  process  of  coating  finished  iron  with 
with  a  permanent  oxide  is  being  practiced  with 
good  results  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  great  scheme  for  chemically  treating  the 
sewage  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  river,  Eng- 
land, was  unexpectedly  defeated  by  the  select 
committee,  because  it  believed  the  different 
localities  could  better  and  more  economically 
treat  their  own  sewage,  than  could  be  done  in 
combination,  and  that  the  oxidizing  power  of  the 
Thames  would  be  greater  on  the  purified  effluent, 
if  delivered  in  several  places,  than  it  would  be  il 
it  was  all  poured  in  at  one  locality. 

J.  J.  R.  Croes,  C.  E.,  has  prepared  plans  for 
sewering  East  Orange,  N,  J.,  which  have  been 
adopted. 

Dr.  Meares,  of  San  Francisco,  supposed  that 
he  had  $7,500  extra  appropriation  with  which  to 
clean  sewers,  but  the  exigences  of  paving,  etc., 
ate  it  up. 

The  city  of  Detroit  has  appropriated  $2,500 
to  be  expended  in  disinfecting  the  sewers. 

Some  of  the  sewers  in  San  Francisco  are  com- 
posed partially  of  old  barrels. 

A  correspondent  who  visited  Marseilles  and 
Toulon  and  investigated  the  cholera  epidemic 
says  :  "  I  have  discussed  all  phases  of  the  epidemic 
exhaustively  with  hospital  doctors,  with  priests 
and  with  nurses,  and  my  conclusion  is  that  the 
much  dreaded  cholera-— pi obably  the  most  fatal 
and  severe  of  all  diseases  to  which  human  flesh 
is  heir — is  a  thing  of  which  no  intelligent  com- 
munity of  well-ordered  lives  and  well-managed 
sewer-pipes  need  have  an  alarming  fear,  even 
when  brought  into  close  contact  with  it,  to  say 
nothing  of  getting  into  a  panic  at  a  distance." 

FOODS. 

In  Rio  de  Jankro,  a  factory  turning  cut  artifi- 
cial butter,    called   "  Manteiga  Naciona ',"   is  in 


active  operation.  It  is  made  of  the  fat  from  the 
entrails  of  bullocks  and  is  churned  in  fresh  milk  to 
give  it  a  butter  flavor. 

A  parasitical  crustacean  has  been  found  in  the 
mouths  of  small  fish  which  are  found  in  southern 
Brazil.  When  removed  from  the  fish,  the  fish 
dies,  while  the  crustacean  does  not  suffer. 

A  German  paper  proposes  to  detect  watered 
milk  by  the  following  simple  process:  A  well 
polished  knitting  needle  is  dipped  into  a  deep 
vessel  of  milk,  and  immediately  withdrawn  in  an 
upright  position.  If  the  sample  is  pure  some  of 
the  fluid  will  hang  to  the  needle,  but  if  water  has 
been  added  to  the  milk,  even  in  small  propor- 
tions, the  fluid  will  not  adhere  to  the  needle. 

SANITARY    LAW. 

Mr.  Justice  Kay,  in  London,  recently  decided 
in  a  case  where  suit  was  brought  for  £5  because 
water  from  the  defendant's  cellar  had  percolated 
through  the  wall  into  the  plaintiff's  cellar,  that 
the  common  principle  of  law  was  that  a  man  who 
by  any  action,  brought  filth  or  any  other  objec- 
tionable matter  on  his  own  land  must  keep  it 
there,  and  is  liable  for  any  damage  it  causes  by 
not  being  kept  there.  This  principle  is  an  im- 
portant one  in  cases  where  vaults  are  built  into 
cellars,  where  sewerage  is  liable  to  soak  through 
party  walls. 

Lord  Coleridge  has  stated  that  if  a  landlord 
gives  an  intending  tenant  an  assurance  that  the 
drains  of  a  house  are  in  good  order,  and  it  is  af- 
terward proved  not  to  be  the  case,  the  landlord 
is  clearly  liable. 

STREETS,   PAVEMENTS,  ETC. 

Douglas  Galton  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  wooden  pavement  in  Regent  street, 
London,  had  to  be  removed  because  of  the  ex- 
halations from  the  ammoniacal  substances  with 
which  it  was  impregnated,  which  tarnished  the 
plate  in  the  windows  of  jewelers. 

Refuse  from  the  streets  and  households  in 
Paris,  amounts  to  54,000  cubic  feet  daily,  and  is 
removed  by  700  carts.  A  tax  varying  from  id. 
to  7d.  per  lineal  yard  is  made  upon  all  buildings 
abutting  on  the  street  to  pay  for  this  removal. 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  been  supplied  for 
twelve  years  with  pure  water,  from  a  sin«le  well, 
thirty  feet  deep  and  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter. 

Belleville,  111.,  will  have  a  direct  pressure  water 
supply. 

The  gang  of  workers  in  the  city's  employ  in 
Minneapolis  laid  1,124  feet  of  pipe,  recently,  in 
one  day. 

Sections  of  wooden  pipe  for  supplying  water, 
laid  between  the  years  1795  and  1805  have  been 
recently  disinterred  in  Philadelphia.  The  outer 
bark  and  heart  wood  of  the  spruce  logs  were 
generally  sound. 

Findley,  O.,  is  to  have  water-works.  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  will  devote  $90,000  to  the  same  object. 

The  total  quantity  of  water  obtainable  in 
Paris,  when  undergoing  a  siege,  is  ninety  gallons 
per  head  per  diem.  The  water-supply  of  London 
at  its  best,  is  but  thirty-three  gallons  per  head 
per  diem. 

In  his  new  manual  for  sanitation  of  towns, 
Wazon  considers  that  water-pipes  treated  by  the 
Barff  process,  heretofore  described  in  The 
Sanitary  News,  are  superior  to  lead,  iron,  or 
coal-tar  lined  pipes. 

The  water  from  wells  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris,  has  the  odor  of  sewage 
contaminated  by  the  contents  of  old  porous  cess- 
pools. 

The  stock  of  the  Belleville  and  Richland,  111., 
water-works,  $150,000,  has  all  been  taken. 

In  order  to  loosen  the  earth  for  easier  excava- 
tion twelve  cartridges  of  dynamite  were  exploded 
Aug.  10,  at  the  point  in  Lake  Michigan,  oppo- 
site Hyde  Park,  111.,  where  the  crib  is  to  be 
ocated  for  the  water  intake. 

Lansing,  Michigan,  through  its  common  coun- 
cil, has  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  the 
city  should  have  water-works,  and  that  it  is  not 
expedient  for  the  city  to  build  them.  It  will 
grant  a  franchise  to  a  private  company. 
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By,  order  of  the  United  States  district  court, 
the  city  of  Litchfield,  111.,  must  pay  $74,000 
worth  of  bonds.  The  city  will  take  the  case  to 
the  supreme  court. 

The  water-works  company  of  Joliet,  111.,  are 
permitted  to  repair  their  mains  and  make  con- 
nections, the  city  protesting.  The  company  are 
required  to  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $5,000,  to 
pay  any  damage  to  streets. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  will  have  a  new  reservoir 
60x12x10  feet,  for  fire  protection. 

Water-works  are  to  be  built  at  Parkersburg, 
W.  Ya.,  Greensburg,  Penn. ,  and  Holland, Mich. 

Denver,  Col.,  is  very  happy  over  the  numbers 
of  artesian  wells  which  supply  good  pure  water 
from  a  depth  varying  from  four  hundred  to  five 
hundred  feet.  A  well  recently  sunk  by  the  county 
to  a  depth  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  feet  is 
thought  to  hive  medicinal  qualities. 

LIGHTING  AND  HEATING. 

A  London  firm  has  successfully  heated  rooms 
with  the  waste  heat  of  an  illuminating  flame. 
Shall  rooms  be  constantly  illuminated  in  order  to 
be  supplied  with  vitiated  warmth? 

A  large  leak  in  a  gas-main  at  the  corner  of 
Madison  and  State  streets,  Chicago,  has  been  dis- 
covered and  stopped,  after  much  correspondence 
between  the  city  officials  and  the  gas  company. 

Illuminating  gas  of  good  quality  was  recently 
made,  in  an  experiment  in  New  York,  from  gar- 
bage. Seventeen  ounces  of  garbage  yielded 
twenty-two  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

Two  brothers  were  asphyxiated  in  a  well  in 
Nescopeck,  Penn. 

Gas-wells  are  becoming  so  frequent  as  not  to 
require  mention; 

The  Brush  electric  light  company  have  an  in- 
junction to  fight  in  Detroit.  Their  contract 
there  is  to  light  ihe  city  by  the  tower  system  and 
calls  for  $95,000. 

A  gas  well  has  been  struck  at  Dayton,  O. 

The  municipal  gas  company  of  New  Orleans 
has  deposited  bonds  and  declares  itself  ready  to 
begin  work. 

Capt.  Douglas  Galton  is  reported  as  saying  in 
a  recent  lecture  that  heating  by  hot  air  was 
becoming  universal  in  the  United  States. 

AMONG  THE  PLUMBERS. 

"  That  wall  is  plumb,"  said  a  mason  to  his  fore- 
man, "but  that  fellow  who  put  in  water  and  gas 
pipes  is  plumber.'' 

Nash  and  Rama  is  the  name  of  a  new  firm  of 
plumbers  doing  business  at  No.  172  Twenty-sec- 
ond street,  Chicago.  Mr.  S.  Nash  has  recently 
returned  to  Chicago,  where  he  formerly  lived, 
from  Denver,  Col. 

The  united  operative  plumbers'  association  of 
England  and  Ireland  now  numbers  .2,349  mem- 
bers and  has  eighty-one  lodges  in  eighty  shire 
towns.  The  association  comprises  a  trade  union 
and  the  benefits  of  a  sick  und  accident  insurance. 
The  funds  amount  to  £1,928  os.  6^d.  of  which 
£15646  5s.  t  id.  is  a  reserve  fund.  In  Liverpool 
there  are  841  members,  but  only  fourteen  in 
London. 

The  plumbers  of  Boston  are  inviting  those  of 
outside  towns  to  co-operate  with  them  in  securing 
terms  of  agreement  with  dealers. 

Mr.  Alexander  Low,  of  New  York,  is  rapidly 
recovering.  His  many  friends  will  be  very  glad 
to  know  that  this  brilliant  member  of  the  trade 
is  not  to  be  removed  from  active  participation  in 
business.  No  one  could  but  admire  Mr.  Low's 
gentlemanly  and  vigorous  expression  of  his  views 
at  Baltimore. 

J.  J.  Wade  starte  I  on  a  short  visit  to  the 
British  provinces  Aug.  9.  He  left  word  that 
he  was  going  on  dynamite  business,  but  it  is 
thought  that  it  will  not  worry  the  British  lion 
any.  He  (not  the  lion)  has  gone  to  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Kelly's  self-acting  water-closet,  manufactured 
by  Thos.  Kelly  &  Bros.,  of  this  city,  has  been 
put  in  the  new  court-house  at  St.  Joe,  Mo.,  by 
E.  Alden,  plumber  of  the  latter  city.  This  firm 
are  plumbiyg  a  fine  residence  for  Mr.  J.  S.  Work, 
on  Dearbair  avenue  near  Goethe  street,  Chicago. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hennessey,  of  Fargo,  Dakota, 
inspected  the  new  offices  of  The  Sanitary  News 
and  pronounced  them  good. 

Mr.  John  Tucker,  master  mechanic  for  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Byrne,  of  New  York  city,  has  in- 
vented a  method  of  warming  two  boilers  from  a 
single  range. 

Mr.  John  Kelly,  of  Thos.  Kelly  &  Bros.,  o 
this  city,  has  recently  returned  from  a  successful 
business  trip  through  the  west.  He  visited, 
among  other  places,  St.  Joe,  Quincy,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo. 

Mr.  Drinkwater,  formerly  of  this  city,  but  who 
went  to  Colorado  Springs  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  is  said  to  have  left  that  city  recently  $40,000 
belter  off  for  his  change. 

M.  E.  Herbert,  formerly  of  Chicago,  and 
brother  of  C.  J.  Herbert,  of  this  city,  is  handling 
a  new  base-burning  boiler  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
which  is  attracting  much  attention. 

AMONG  THE  ARCHITECTS. 

Mr.  Samuel  Sloan,  architect  of  the  old  Ma- 
sonic temple  and  the  Trademen's  national  bank, 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  state  exposiiion  building 
and  the  governor's  mansion  in  North  Carolina, 
died  at  Raleigh,  July  19. 

Josiah  Condor,  an  English  architect  has  been 
for  some  time  acting  as  architect  to  the  Japanese 
government,  and  has  been  awarded  the  insignia 
of  the  frourth  class  of  the  order  of  the  Rising 
Sun. 

It  is  reported  that  some  Indian  English  offici- 
als have  joined  with  some  wealthy  natives,  and 
that  a  society  will  be  founded  to  thoroughly  ex- 
plore the  extant  examples  of  Hindu  architecture. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wisedell,  of  New  York,  a  dis- 
tinguished young  architect,  died  suddenly  July 
31,  aged  38  years. 

The  next  annual  convention  of  the  American 
instil  ute  of  architects  is  to  be  held  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  beginning  Oct.  22. 

A  movement  has  been  started  by  an  architec- 
tural firm  of  Chicago  to  secure  the  abolishment 
of  the  practice  of  posting  bids  after  the  contract 
is  awarded. 

The  Inland  A?'chitcct  ana  Builder  is  attempt- 
ing to  found  a  western  association  of  architects. 

Thomas  Walsh,  of  St.  Louis  brings  suit  against 
the  St.  Louis  exposition  association  for  an  alleged 
breach  of  contract  growing  out  of  an  invitation 
to  submit  plans  and  specifications  on  certain  con- 
ditions, and  the  acceptance  of  his  plans  as  the 
most  meritorious. 

BIDS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

In  Plymouth,  Mass.,  the  contract  for  the  new 
house  of  correction  was  awarded  to  J.  H.  Coon 
&  Co.,  of  Boston.  It  is  to  be  completed  by 
Jan.  1. 

In  Cincinnati,  the  following  is  a  synopsis  of 
bids  for  the  joinery  and  wood  flooring  for  the 
custom  house  and  post  office: 

Joiners'  wck,  white  pine  and  mahogany;  the  Robert 
Mitchell  Fum.  Co.,  $20,499,31;  Tomlinson  &  Carsley. 
$41,076.35;  James  Griffith  &  Sons,  $42,587.65;  Jos. 
Thomas  &  Son,  $44,0^9. 

White  pine  and  white  oal<;  Mitchell  Fum  Co.,  $22,. 
675.14;  Tomlinson  &  Carsley,  $34,926.99;  Griffith,  $37,- 
254- 

White  pine  and  black  walnut;  Mitchell,  $26,187.49: 
Tomlinson  &  Carsley.  $37,451.30:  Griffith,  $39,382.70; 
Thomas,  $42,500 

Wood  flooring;  Mitchell,  $23,861,81;  Griffith,  $17,089; 
Thomas,  $17,250. 

Additional  5-4  flooring  per  square;  Mitchell,  $21: 
Griffith.  $14;  Thomas,  $13.85. 

The  bid  of  the  Robert  Mi  chell  Furniture  Company. 
$29. 490. 31,  for  white  pine  and  mahogany,  and  of  fames 
Griffith,  $17,089,  for  wood  flooring,  the  lowest  in  each 
case,  has  been  accepted. 

The  bids  for  heating  the  court  house  at  Jack- 
son, Mich.,  by  the  low-temperature-hot-water 
apparatus  were  as  follows: 

Samuel  Pope  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $8,970. 

Marshbank  &  T'ppet,  $8,350. 

Walworth  Manf'g  Co..  $7,997. 

Kelley  &  Jones  Co..  $7,262, 

Bartlett,  Hayward  &  Co.,  (accepted)  $6,464. 

In  Boston,  the  committee  on  public  buildings 
has  received  proposals  for  furnishing  all  mate- 
rials and  doing  all  labor  required  for  the  mason 
work,  cut  granite  and  freestone   for  the  building 


of  a  repair  shop  for  the  city  fire  department  at 
the  corner  of  Bristol  and  Albany  streets.  The 
bids  were  as  follows  :  Gooch  &  Pray,  $14,987 
(a  cepted);  H.  McLaughlin,  $16,200;  Robert  B. 
Noyes  &  Co.,  $16,791;  Frank  Jones  &  Son, 
$17,249;  I.  H-  Kenning&  Co.,  17,800;  Edward 
Lynch,  $:  7,885;  Alvah  Ripley,  $17,985;  Samp- 
son Clark  &  Co., $18,000;  Dady  &  Flint, $18  373- 
W.  H.  Sayward,  $18,380;  J.  W.  Coburn  &Co.', 
$18,473;  Charles  H.  Dodge,  $18,985;  J.  N. 
Coon  &  Co. ,  $19,400;  Adelerd  Phaneuf,  $19,- 
755;  W.  S.  &  G.H.  Miller,  $19,951;  Danney  & 
Co.,  $19,976;  J.  E.  McCoy,  $21,667;  Gideon 
Connor,  $22,427. 

The  Wight  Fire  Proofing  Company  has  receiv- 
ed the  contract  for  the  post-office  work,  in  Peoria, 
III.  Their  bids  are,  for  covering  columns,  $199; 
floor  arches,  $2,593.45;  and  for  furring,  29  cents 
er  lineal  foot.  They  also  secured  the  work  on  the 
post  office  at  Quincy,  111.,  their  bid  being,  for 
covering  columns,  $293;  for  floor  arches,  $2,- 
901 .90;  and  for  furring,  29  cents  per  lineal  foot. 

In  Peoria  III.- -The  following  is  a  synopsis  of 
bids  for  iron  columns,  beams,  etc.,  for  the  post- 
office:  Thomas  H.  Brooks,  $6,248  (accepted); 
Snead  &  Co.  Iron  Works,  $6,593;  Clark,  Raf- 
fen&  Co..$6,794;Haugh,Ketcham  &  Co  ,$6,897; 
Union  Foundry  and  Pullman  Car  Wheel  Works, 
$6,925;  Morris  &  Marshall,  $7,019.52;  Phoenix 
Iron  Co.,  Trenton,  $8,041;  Nicoll  Burr  &  Co., 
$9,800. 

In  Quincv,  III.  —  Morris  &  Marshall  have 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  putting  in  pi  ce 
beams  and  columns  at  the  post-office.  Their 
bid  were  $  6,497.78. 

In  St.  Louis.  Mo, — The  following  is  a  synopsis 
of  bids  for  non-conducting  covering  for  pipes  of 
heating-apparatus  for  the  custom-house  and  post- 
office:— Stuart  &  Co.,  $848  (accepted);  Thos.  J. 
Connor,  $890  and  $1,000;  Otley  Manufacturing 
Co.,  $[.250,  $1,275,  $1*887,  and  $1,500;  Ains- 
worth  Boiler  and  Pipe  Covering  Co.,  $1,020.63 
and  $1,508.13;  H.  W.  Johns  Manufacturing  Co., 
$1,620.81,  and  $1,320.60. 

Skidmore  &  Gannett  have  been  awarded  the 
contract  for  furnishing  the  Union  and  Court 
Blocks  at  St.  Paul  Minn.,  (W.  F.  &  J.  H. 
Davidson,  owners)  with  thirty  mantels  and  fix- 
tures, which  is  the  largest  contract  ever  given  in 
that  city  to  any  one  firm. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Commissioners 
has  awarded  contracts  for  furnishing  terra-cotta 
pipe  for  sewers  as  follows:- — To  the  Akron 
Sewer-Pipe  Company,  12,600  feet  of  fifteen-inch 
pipe,  at  $3,780;  6,000  feet  of  21-inch  p  pe,  at 
$  ,100;  7,000  feet  of  6  x  24  inch  branch  pipe,  at 
$9,900;  and  700  feet  of  6  x  24  inch  pipe,  at  $1,- 
540— total,  $20,320;  McMahen  &  Porter,  20,- 
000  feet  of  12-inch  pipe  at  $4,800;  and  10,500 
feet  of  18-inch  pipe,  at  $5,250 — total,  $10,050; 
Junction  blocks:  Potomac  Terra-Cotta  Company, 
16,000  feet  of  12-inch  at  $5,680;  3,000  18-inch, 
$1,440;  1,600  21-inch,  at  $8co;  1,000  24-inch, 
at  $1,1  c;  i,oco  6  x  12  inch,  at  $400;  100  6x  18 
inch,  at  $1,120;  and  500  6  x  21  inch,  at  $750.-  - 
total,  $40,840.  There  were  six  bidders  in  this 
class. 

BUILDING  INTELLIGENCE. 

CHICAGO. 

The  L.  Wolff  manufacturing  company,  have 
nearly  completed  the  outside  work  of  an  exten- 
sive addition  to  their  already  large  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  plumbers'  supplies.  The  addi- 
tion is  of  brick,  five  stories  and  a  basement  in 
height,  and  with  this  additional  room  it  is  ex- 
pected that  two  hundred  more  hands  will  be  em- 
ployed. The  first  floor  will  be  used  as  a  store- 
room, the  second,  third,  and  fourth  for  the  brass- 
working  shop,  and  the  fifth  as  a  foundry.  They 
have  manufactured  a  cupula  for  this  foundry 
which  has  a  capacity  of  twenty  tons  a  day.  The 
building  is  to  be  completed,  and  the  several  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  new  machinery  is  expected 
to  be  in  running  order  by  Sept.  1. 

Burnham  and  Root  are  making  working  plans 
for  the  first  story,  basement  and  foundations  of  a 
large  building  to  be  put  up  on  Pacific  avenue, 
which  will  be.  when  completed,  eight  stories 
high,  and  cost  $350,000.  The  plans  for  the  re- 
maining stories  will  be  prepared  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible.    It  will  be  a  model  office  building. 
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C.  J.  Jenks  will,  it  is  reported,  begin  to  build 
the  six-story  building  next  to  McCoy's  hotel  on 
Van  Buren  street,  tlie])lans  for  which  have  been 
made  by  Cass  Chapman. 

Architects  Edbrooke  and  Burnham  have 
])lanned  a  block  of  five  dwellings  for  J.  L. 
Campbell,  to  be  erected  at  95  to  105  DeKalb 
street,  at  an  expense  of  $25,000. 

Bauer  &  Hill  have  designed  plans  for  a  block 
of  dwellings  for  H.  Stoelker  at430t0  443La 
Salle  street  to  cost  $20,000. 

W.  W.  Boyington  has  prepared  plans  for  a 
block  of  stores  at  the  corner  of  Michigan  avenue 
and  thirty-first  street.  Thomas  Moran  is  the 
owner  and  the  cost  will  be  $55,000. 

The  Union  Club,  it  is  said,  will  build  on  their 
lot  at  the  corner  of  Jackson  street  and  Fourth 
avenue. 

J.  P.  Atwater  is  building  a  large  block  on 
west  Van  Buren  street  near  Aberdeen.  Its  cost 
will  be  $50,000. 

The  permits  taken  out  for  two  weeks  past  are 
nearly  all  for  medium-priced  dwellings. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Hartwell  and  Richardson,  Boston  architects, 
have  made  plans  for  a  residence  in  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  to  cost  over  $25,000. 

T.  W.  Mann,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  drew  plans 
for  an  eight  room,  two-story  brick  school  house, 
to  be  built  in  that  city  on  the  corner  of  Chestnut 
aud  Sargeant  streets. 

The  foundation  of  the  catholic  church  at  Bird 
Island,  Minn.,  is  completed. 

In  Davenport,  Iowa,  the  Sisters  of  the  Acad- 
emy are  building  a  four  story  structure  to  cost 
about  $3,000. 

In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Hoover,  Rhodes  &  Co., 
are  building  a  five-story  warehouse  to  cost  $30,- 
000. 

There  is  trouble  in  San  Francisco,  over  the 
Larkin  street  wing  to  the  new  city  hall.  The 
contractors  and  architect  are  at  odds  as  to  what 
shall  and  what  shall  not  be  put  into  the  building. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Curtiss,  the  architect,  selected 
$800  worth  of  gas-fixtures  from  J.  K.  Prior,  a 
plumber,  who  went  to  much  trouble  to  comply 
with  the  specifications.  The  contractors  refused 
to  put  Prior's  fixtures  up  and  purchased  a  new 
lot  from  some  friend.  It  is  unknown  how  the 
struggle  will  terminate. 

Benjamin  Franklin  is  said  to  have  sadly  re- 
marked to  a  friend:  "It  is  now  eight  years 
since  I  showed  that  mankind  could  be  protected 
from  the  danger  of  lightning  by  lightning-rods; 
yet  there  is  hardly  a  house  in  Philadelphia  pro- 
vided with  them." 

In  New  York,  the  Elite  Roller  Skating  Com- 
pany are  to  build  a  rink  which  will  be  the  most 
complete  of  any  similar  building  yet  constructed. 
It  will  be  200  x  275  feet  and  be  three  stories 
high.  The  lower  floors  will  be  rented  as  stores, 
and  the  second  and  third  be  devoted  to  the  skat- 
ing surface,,  an  archery,  bicycle  track,  cafe,  etc. 
The  anhitects  are  J.  B.  McElfatrick,  Son  & 
DeBaud. 

In  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  Architect  E.  F.  Gaylor 
is  preparing  plans  for  two  three  story  and  base- 
ment brown  stone  dwellings,  17  x  42,  to  be 
erected  on  Rodney  street,  near  Bedford  avenue 
forH.  B.  Scholes. 

In  Brooklyn  N.  Y.,  the  St.  Paul's  German 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Society  will  build  a  new 
church,  136  X87,  and  a  building  for  Sunday  and 
day  schools  adjoining,  about  70  x  40,  the  parson- 
age being  24  x  45.  J.  C.  Cody  &  Co.,  of  New 
York  are  the  architects. 

In  Yonkers.  N.  Y.,  the  First  M.  E.  Church 
are  having  plans  made  for  a  new  church. 

In  Philadelphia,  there  is  beginning  a  move- 
ment to  widen  Chestnut  street.  The  board  of 
surveyors  are  directed  to  determine  what  proper- 
ty would  be  affected  by  widening  the  street  from 
the  river  to  Twenty-second  street  and  the  rais- 
ing of  the  grade  six  feet  at  Twenty-third    street. 

In  Baltimore,  Md.,  S.  Gerwig  has  commenced 
the  erection  of  fourteen  three  story  dwellings  on 
Eutaw  place,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Presst- 
man  street. 


In  Washington,  D.  C,  Senator  T.  W.  Pal- 
mer, of  Michigan,  is  building  a  three  story  brick 
dwelling  on  Vermont  avenue  which  will  cost  $50,- 
000.  J.  R.  Thomas,  of  New  York  city  is  the 
architect. 

In  Augusta,  Me.,  there  is  a  movement  to  en- 
large the  state capitol.  F.  H.  Fa-sett,  architect, 
of  Portland,  Me.,  has  the  matter  in  charge. 

In  Belchertown,  Mass.,  ground  has  been 
broken  for  the  Clapp  Memorial  Library. 

In  Pierre,  Dak.,  Ernest  Baillie's  plans  for  the 
South  Dakota  Presbyterian  University,  were  ac- 
cepted, and  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
and  the  work  begun. 

In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Leo  Eidtlitz,  of  New  York 
took  the  first  prize  for  the  design  for  the  Young 
Men's  Library  Association  building,  H.  H. 
Richardson,  of  Brookville,  Mass,  second, and  Mr. 
Wilcox,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  took  the  third 
prize.  The  building  will  cost  about  $250,000. 
Work  was  commenced  on  the  new  drill  shed  on 
Broadway  for  the  Sixty-fifth  Regiment  National 
Guards,  of  N.  Y. ;  it  is  to  be  183  x  179^  feet, 
of  brick  with  brownstone  trimmings.  The 
architect  is  Geo.  J.  Merzger  and  the  contractors 
Schmidt  Bros.  The  soldiers'  and  sailors'  monu- 
ment has  just  been  completed.  It  is  eighty-five 
feet  high:  length  of  statue  11  feet;  built  of  Mt. 
Waldo  and  Hallowel!  granite;the  bas-relief  plates 
and  four  statues  about  the  base  are  of  bronze. 
The  cost  was  $50,000,  and  the  architect  is  Geo. 
H.  Keller,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Bricklayer's 
and  stone-mason's  union  number  36  have  been 
striking  for  eight  weeks.  Geo.  J  Metzger  made 
plans  for  a  house  to  cost  $8,000  and  a  barn  to  cost 
$2,000,  for  J.  A.  Lantz.  W.  W.  Catlin  has 
completed  plans  for  a  stock  barn  36  x  200  to  cost 
about  $10,000  for  B.  C.  Rumsey.  Beebe  and 
Freeman  took  the  first  prize  in  the  competition 
for  public  school  number  10.  Its  cost  is  to  be 
$40,000. 

The  mechanic's  exchange,  of  St.  Louis,  will 
celebrate  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Seventy  gentlemen  from  Freeport,  111.,  came 
to  Chicago  to  urge  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
railroad  to  join  with  the  Illinois  Central  in  the 
construction  of  a  depot  fit  for  the  demands  of  the 
town.  The  Illinois  Central  has  had  plans  for  a 
$50,000  depot  prepared,  but  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  seems  averse  to  building. 

The  corner-stone  of  a  new  catholic  church  was 
laid  at  Mattoon,  111.,  Aug.  3. 

Building  is  reported  as  active  at  Hyde  Park, 
111.  The  following  buildings  are  under  way  or 
projected:  For  Horace  Jackson,  residence  ;  H. 
M.  Dupee,  seven  residences  ;  Mr.  Coolidge,  resi- 
dence ;  W.  N.  Taylor,  residence  ;  Mr.  Wellner, 
business  block  ;  Chas.  Trego,  residence  ;  E.  F. 
Bayley,  residence  ;  C.  E.  Lane,  residence. 

Watertown,  Wis.,  is  to  have  a  new  city  hall, 
to  cost  $17,675. 

Court-houses  are  to  be  constructed  in  Char- 
leston, W.  Va,,  $61,000  ;  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
$82,240  ;  Colorado,  La. .  $60,000  ;  Alachua,  Fla., 
$35,oco ;    Crossville,  Tenn.,   Accomack,  W.  Va. 

Clio,  Mich.,  is  to  have  a  brick  school-house  to 
cost  $6,000,  and  an  opera  house. 

The  baptists,  who  worship  on  Lafayette 
avenue,  Detroit,  will  have  a  $100,000  church. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Masonic  temple 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  laid  July  15.  William 
A.  Poland  is  the  architect. 

CHICAGO    BUILDING    PERMITS. 

3525  Vincennes  av.,  2-story  dwelling  25x58,  $5,00  ,  Miss 
M.  Kleiner. 

318  Webster  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  24x60,  $5,000,  owner 
John  Conway:  architects,  Furst  &  Rudolph;  build- 
ers, Mueller  &  Scheel. 

1058  Milwaukee  av.,  4-story   store   and    dwel  ing,   25x80, 

$8.^00;  owner,  S.  E.  Larson;  architect,  Henry  Kley; 

builders,  Tagerlund  &  Nelson. 
439    to    441    La  Salle    St.,    2    3-story    dwellings,    45x76. 

$20,000;   owner,  W.    H.  Stoelker;    architects,  Bauer 

&  Hill;  builder,  James  McGraw. 
29^4  Wabash  av.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x62,  $6,000;  owner, 

Mrs.    Heller;     architect,     H.     Wilson;     builder,    A. 

Kleinke. 


916  Munroe  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  24x80,  $10,000;  owner, 
D.  R.  Frazier;  architect,  A.  Smith;  builder,  H.  Hib- 
bard. 

147  N.  Center  av.,  3-story  flat,  22x70,  $6,000;  owner  P. 
H.  Wick;  builder,  B.  Hoganson. 

151  Indiana  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  25x70,  $6,500;  owner, 
F.  Wolz;  architect,  E.  Baumann;  builder,  G.  E. 
Corlin. 

353  to  367  Van  Buren  St.,  8  3-story  dwellings,  153x80, 
$50,000,  owner,  J.  P.  Atwater;  architect,  C.  Wheel- 
er; builder,  B.  Olson  &  Co. 

2918  Prairie  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x83, $14,000;  owner, 
C.  J.  Dangler ;  architect,  L.  B.  Dixon;  builder,  James 
Phillips, 

2120  to  2122  State  st.,  2  3-story  stores  and  dwellings,  50X 
70,  $14,000;  owners,  Messrs.  Trumbull;  architects, 
Burling  &  Whitehouse;  builders,  Angus  &  Gindele. 

448  Belden  St.,  2-story  flats,  23x51,  $5,500;  owner,  Mrs. 
Carrie  Ring;  architect,  L.  G.  Halberg;  builders, 
Mortimer  &  Ottenswe. 

95  to  105  DeKalb  ave.,  5  2-story  dwellings,  120x36,  $23,- 
000;  owner,  J.  S.  Campbell;  architects,  Edbrooke  & 
Burnham. 

120  Larabee  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x70,  $6,000;  owner, 
W.  W.  Niemann;  builder,  F.  Kirchoff. 

404  Maxwell  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x80,  $11,000;  Geo. 
Edwards. 

3807  to  3815 State  St., 5  3-slory  stores  and  dwellings,  125X 
87.  $35,000:  owner,  Henry  Bir.th;  architect,  J.  C. 
Doerr;  builder,  Geo.  Schneider. 

523  Hurlbuit  St.,  2-story  dwlling,  25x63,  $6,000  owners, 
S-cen  Bros.:  architect,  C.  H.  Gottig. 

3654  to  3656  Dearborn  st.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  40x50,  $5,- 
000;  J.  C.  McGrath. 

1148  to  1150  Harrison  St.,  2  2-story  flats,  40x55,  $5,000; 
owner,  Geo.  M.  Hall;  builder,  Wm.   Kerr. 

894  Monroe  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x66;  $7,000  owner 
Aug.  Doering;  architect,  J.  M.  Van  Osdel  &  Co. 
bu  lder<,  Fox  &  Hinds. 

1197  Blue  Island  ive.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  23x70 
$5,600:  B.  J.  Kenneally. 

n  Twenty-sixth  St.,  3-story  flats,  25x66,  $5,000;  T.  C. 
Octigon. 

528  W.  Indiana  St.,    2-story  store  and    dwelling,   25x100, 

$9,000:  owner,    Dr.  P-  H.    McElro:    architect.    Wm. 

H.  Drake;  builder,  J.  O'Connell. 
221  Blue  Island  ave.,  3-story  store  and    flats,    24X75,  $5,- 

000;  owner,  Mrs.  Susan   Turner;  architect,  A.   Bess- 

ler;  builder,  Robin  Tobin. 

70      Chicago       ave..  24x85,     $8,000;      owner,       G. 

M.     Tliorsell;     architect,      John     Otter;  builder,  L. 
Landstrom. 

33  Chicago  ave.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x80,  $8,000; 
owner,  Nathan  Davis;  architect,  H.  Rehwoldt. 

204  Centre  ave.,  3  story  dwelling,  24x56,  '$6,500,  James 
Foley. 

328  N.  Market  st.,  3-story  flats,  22x56:  $6,500;  owner,  W- 
H.  Gung;  architect,  J.  H.  Huber. 

Twenty-sixth  and  La  Salle  sts.,  2  3-story  stores  and  dwel. 
lirigs,  50x50,  $10,000;   C.   Jorn. 

319  W.  Jackson  st.,  3-story  flats,  23x65,  $5,000;  James 
McKinney. 

2963  Michigan  ave.,  2-story  barn,  36x60,  $5,000;  N. 
Wheeler. 

457  W.  Chicago  ave.,  3  story  store  and  dwelling,  28x80, 
$8,000;  John  Krohn. 

242  S.  Halsted  St.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  30x97,  $18- 
000;  Jacob  Franks. 

3741  Grand  Boulevard,  2-story  dwelling,  36x76,  $20,000; 
W.  H    Morehouse. 

714  and  716  Lake  ss.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  50x66, 
$8,ooo-  owner,  H.  Lovi;  architect,  H.  R.  Wilson; 
builCers,  Rogers  &  Cook. 

294  Loomis  st.,  2  story  dwelling,  22x57.  $5,500;  owner, 
W.  P.  Dyer:  architects,  Furst  &  Rudolph. 

32  and  42  Illinois  St.,  i-story  boiler  shop,  75x100,  $15,000; 

owner,  Jno.    Mohr  &  Son;  builder,   J.  M.  Humphry 

&Co. 
332  Wells  st  ,  3  story  flits,  27x60.  §12,000;  owner,  Mrs.  C. 

Dicden;  architect,  Theo.  Karls;  builder.  A.   Riplin- 

ger. 

486  to  4R8  W.  Chicago  ave.,  2-story  stores  and  flats,  42X52, 
$50,000;  owner,  W.  Johnson;  architect,  F.  Wclf; 
builders,  Eich  &  Ott. 

3453  to  3459  State  St.,  33-story  stores  and  flats,  75x147, 
$60,000;  owner,  '1  hos.  Moran;  architect,  W.  W.  Boy- 
ington: builder,  E.  F.  Gobel. 

794  Washington  St.,  2-s'ory  dwelling,  21x40,  $6,000;  own- 
er, Mrs.  S.  E.  Merrian;  architect,  S.  V.  Shipman; 
builder,  N  .  Cameron. 

217  Thirty-first  st.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling.  25x73' 
$7,000:  owner,  D.  &  J.  Hardin;  architect,  Geo.  H. 
Edbrooke. 

396  to  400  Congri-ss  St.,  4  2-story  dwellings,    72x55.  $10.- 

000;  owner,  J.  Shaw;  architect,  S.   M.  Randolph. 
548  Jackson  st.,   2-story  dwelling,    24x60,  $7,000;  owner, 

W.  D.  Messinger:  architect,  Albert  Smith. 
534  S.  Ashland  ave.,  2-story  flats,   23x62,   $5,000:  owner, 

E.    Roos;  architect,    A.    Bessler;  builders,    Kreig  & 

Demuih. 
388  Ogden  ave.,    3-story    store   and  flats,    24x90,  $6,300; 

Geo.  T.  Stoneham. 
Sixteenth  St.  and  Fourth  ave.,    2-story  warehouse,  25x85, 

$80,000;  N.  B.  Rappleye. 
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Current   Topics. 

The  office  of  The  Sanitary  News  has  been  removed  to 
No.  113  Adams  street,  to  which  number  all  communications 
should  be  addressed. 


On  or  about  the  1st  of  September  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  country  reopen.  Teachers  and  principals 
will  neglect  some  of  their  important  duties  if  they  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  the  mental  training  of  their  pupils. 
Among  the  things  likely  to  be  forgotten,  but  which  should 
always  be  in  mind,  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school 
building.  Children  cannot  do  good  mental  work  unless 
they  are  supplied  with  good  air.  Any  one  who  has  had 
any  experience  as  a  teacher  knows  that  the  atmosphere  of 
a  crowded  and  close  school  room  very  soon  becomes  foul 
and  nauseating.  Without  going  into  details,  let  the  teacher 
bear  in  mind  that  there  should  be  a  positive  movement  of  the 
respired  air  out  of  a  room,  and  fresh  air  into  it,  and  then  set 
his  wits  to  work  to  secure  this.  The  teacher  is  not  above 
knowing  whether  his  building  is  properly  drained  and  sew- 
ered,  and  whether  the  water-supply,  if  in  small  towns,  is 
contaminated  by  privy-vaults  and  cesspools.  The  percen- 
tage of  good  work  at  the  end  of  the  term  will  be  much 
greater  if  the  teacher  continually  looks  to  the  physical  well- 
being  of  his  pupils. 

No  plumber's  establishment  is  complete  unless  it  has 
some  of  the  appliances  which  he  furnishes  in  house  con- 
struction set  up  and  ready  for  practical  operation.  The  (  b- 
ject  is  not  alone  to  demonstrate  their  practical  workings  to 
would-be  purchasers,  but  more  especially  to  encourage  in- 
quiry for  and  the  use  of  articles  which  can  be  shown  to  be 
worthy  of  recommendation.  The  public  should  be  edu- 
cated up  to  a  point  of  discrimination  in  sanitary  goods,  and 
there  will  then  be  less  of  the  imposition  now  practiced  by 
manufacturers  in  putting  a  grade  of  appliances  on  the  mar 
ket  which  are  nuisances  or  death-traps  when  once  in  a 
house,  although  they  may  look  well  and  cost  a  good  deal. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  a  person  should  buy  a  water- 
closet  on  the  mere  recommendation  of  an  architect  or  a 
plumber  than  he  should  purchase  a  suit  of  clothes  with  his 
eyes  shut.  Another  view  to  take  of  this  matter  is  that  it 
shows  an  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  plumber  which  is  sure 
to  help  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  bring  to 
him  increased  business. 


It  is  not  pleasant  to  call  in  question  the  well-meaning 
and  integrity  of  any  man  or  class  of  men,  whether  in  busi- 
ness or  profession;  but  when  the  interests  of  the  many  with 
whom  they  have  dealings  are  affected  by  their  actions,  it 
should  be  deemed  necessary  to  speak  the  truth.  Physicians 
ought,  above  all  other  professional  men,  to  have  the  confi- 
dence of  the  community.  Indeed,  it  is  through  implicit 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  a  physician  to  cure  any  disease 
with  which  man  may  be  afflicted  that  a  great  many  persons 
are  restored  to  health,  rather  than  through  the  administra- 
tion of  drugs,  or  rain-water,  which  some  doctors  give  as 
medicine.  Very  many  physicians  are  entirely  unworthy  of 
this  confidence.  This  statement  is  made,  not  on  the  score 
of  unfitness,  but  of  positive  and  undeniable  depravity.  The 
medical  profession  needs  to  be  rid  of  bigotry,  which  curses 


it  more  than  it  ever  has  the  ministry.  It  should  weed  out 
the  ignorance  which  disgraces  so  many  graduates  of  medi- 
cal schools.  But,  as  of  first  importance,  it  should  aim  to 
elevate  itself  above  the  mere  plane  of  money-getting,  which 
does  not  scruple  to  prolong  disease  and  suffering  to  attain 
its  sordid  end.  The  excuse  now  is  that  the  doctor  must 
live,  and  he  actually  does  feed  on  the  bodily  substance  of 
his  patient  to  prolong  his  own  life  and  afford  him  luxuries. 
This  may  be  excusable  in  the  Arctic  regions,  when  the 
breath  has  left  the  body  and  there  is  no  other  means  of 
subsistence  at  hand,  but  not  in  civilized  communities  where 
there  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  to  obtain  bread.  The 
physician  has  no  more  right,  moral  or  legal,  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  health  and  life  of  his  fellow-man  than  any 
other  person.  And  yet,  it  is  an  every-day  occurrence  that 
the  fever  which  racks  the  poor  body  is  allowed  to  burn  on 
until  it  is  often  too  late  to  counteract  its  effects.  The  phys- 
ician needs  to  cultivate  a  higher  regard  for  the  morality  of 
his  profession,  and  to  learn  more  about  the  means  of  pre- 
venting disease,  as  well  as  curing  it.  He  need  not  be  trou- 
bled about  the  money  side  of  the  question,  as  he  will  still 
find  enough  to  keep  him  busy,  and  a  grateful  people  to  pay 
him  well. 


Protection  to  the  plumbers  in  the  matter  of  buying  ma- 
terials has  created  a  temporary  war  in  New  York.  The  asso- 
cations  of  master  plumbers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
desired  to  secure  some  understanding  with  the  wholesale 
dealers,  and  made  a  series  of  demands  of  the  wholesalers, 
which  may  be  found  on  another  page  of  this  issue.  Mr. 
Andrew  Young,  president  of  the  national  association  of 
master  plumbers,  was  present  at  the  conference  between  the 
united  New  York  and  Brooklyn  associations  and  the  mate- 
rial dealers.  Having  been  asked  to  take  the  chair,  Mr. 
Young  presented  the  resolutions  concerning  trade  protec- 
tion which  were  adopted  by  the  national  association  at  Balti- 
more, and  particularly  asked  the  material  men  not  to  con- 
found those  resolutions  with  any  local  action.  The  demands 
of  the  two  local  associations  were  then  presented,  and  the 
reply  made  by  the  dealers,  as  given  in  other  columns, 
shows  that,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Young's  caution,  they  made 
the  queer  mistake,  if  it  was  not  intentional,  of  taking  the 
local  demands  for  the  national  resolutions,  and  utterly  re- 
fusing to  concede  to  them. 


The  Norwegian  bark  Atalanta,  from  Genoa,  after  landing 
at  New  Orleans  and  discharging  her  cargo,  started  for  Gib- 
ralter.  She  put  into  Pensacola,  Florida,  August  25,  flying 
the  yellow  flag,  having  two  cases  of  yellow  fever  on  board, 
and  reporting  one  fatal  case.  Dr.  Holt,  president  of  the 
Louisiana  state  board  of  health,  is  trying  to  discover 
where  the  disease  was  contracted,  believing  the  vessel  must 
have  landed  at  some  infected  port  prior  to  reaching  New 
Orleans. 

The  subject  of  the  disposal  of  municipal  refuse  is  one 
which  occupies  the  serious  attention  of  many  of  the  health 
departments  of  our  American  cities.  The  Sanitary  News 
has  always  advocated  the  burning  of  this  refuse.  It  has  re- 
peatedly urged  the  householders  to  burn  the  accumulations 
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of  refuse  day  by  day.  It  has  also  urged  that  the  collections 
of  refuse  made  by  the  scavenger  departments  of  cities 
should  also  be  burned.  In  another  column  there  is  given  a 
description  of  a  crematorium  for  the  refuse  of  London, 
which  is  in  successful  operation  in  that  city.  The  expense 
of  constructing  these  crematories  is  not  excessively  great, 
and  the  method  of  disposal  is  final  and  safe.  The  attention 
of  municipal  authorities  of  cities,  and  of  Chicago  in  partic- 
ular, is  respectfully  asked  to  the  methods  used  and  the  re- 
sults obtained  in  this  instance  in  London. 


A  serious  charge  comes  from  England  in  connection 
with  the  international  health  exhibition.  It  is  to  the  effect 
that  while  other  popular  places  of  amusement  are  required 
to  pay  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  the  health  exhibition 
is  required  to  pay  no  license,  owing  to  the  high  position  of 
its  managers.  This  is  the  report  from  the  zealous  news- 
paper bureaus  in  London.  There  is  one  thing  palpably 
certain,  namely,  that  for  some  cause  the  health  exhibition, 
designed  to  instruct  the  masses  in  the  comforts  of  hygienic 
living  and  education,  is  doing  one  portion  of  its  duty,  at 
least,  and  that  is,  attracting  the  masses.  If  it  educates  them, 
well  and  good.  It  is  probable  that  such  an  exhibition 
would  fail  to  be  profitable  in  any  other  city  than  London. 
It  would  require  a  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  picture  a 
successful  one  in  New  York  or  Chicago. 


Why  should  a  health  exhibition  not  be  profitable  in  some 
of  the  cities  of  this  country?  The  answer  is  that  the  peo- 
ple here  are  not  trained  to  value  surroundings  which  bring 
health  and  strength,  so  highly  as  they  are  in  England.  Is 
this  process  of  education  going  on  at  all  in  this  country? 
Very  slowly  indeed.  Our  state  and  local  boards  of  health 
are  doing  what  they  can  to  teach  the  people  how  to  avoid 
disease.  But  their  efforts  are  almost  always  directed  to  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  and  they 
wonder  why  the  sanitary  papers  of  the  day  have  so  much 
to  say  concerning  plumbing  and  the  sanitary  fittings  of  oc- 
cupied buildings.  The  educational  process,  in  so  far  as  it 
should  treat  of  sanitary  surroundings,  or  those  appliances 
by  the  use  of  which  health  may  be  conserved,  is  almost 
wholly  neglected.  How  may  this  part  of  the  sanitary  edu- 
cation be  carried  on?  The  Sanitary  News  would  suggest 
that  it  be  done  through  the  numerous  fairs  and  institutes 
which  are  about  to  be  inaugurated  in  every  important  city 
of  the  country.  The  more  general  display  of  sanitary  work 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  state  boards  of  health  in  con- 
nection with  the  state  fairs.  Individual  plumbers  may  very 
easily  make  displays  at  their  local  fairs  and  reap  honor  and 
profit  and  educate  the  people  at  the  same  time.  '  There  has 
not  been  an  example  of  this  brought  to  notice.  Owners  of 
patented  articles  are  only  too  glad  to  display  their  works, 
detached  from  a  general  system  of  house  sanitation,  but  it 
remains  for  the  plumber  to  fit  up  a  model  of  healthy  and 
satisfactory  house-drainage. 

There  is  an  opportunity  now  offered  to  the  Louisiana 
state  board  of  health,  which  it  would  be  a  shame  to  have 
pass  by  unavailed.  The  international  industrial  and  cotton 
exhibition  soon  to  open  in  New  Orleans  offers  to  that  board 
of  health,  an  unexampled  opportunity  to  show  to  the  thous- 
ands of  people  who  will  gather  there,  the  present  status  of 
house  sanitation   in  this    country.      The   whole  subject  of 


sanitary  science  ought  to  be  covered,  for  that  matter,  and 
every  state  board  of  health  should  have  on  exhibition  a 
complete  file  of  all  its  documents.  The  wonderful  advance 
in  this  direction  since  the  centennial  exhibition  at  Phila- 
delphia, would  be  graphically  shown.  The  Louisiana  state 
board  of  health  should  interest  itself  in  this  subject  and  in- 
vite the  co-operation  of  all  other  state  boards  of  health,  the 
museum  of  hygiene  at  Washington,  the  national  association 
of  master  plumbers, and  the  American  institute  of  architects. 


In  this  same  line  of  thought,  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
the  Chicago  association  of  master  plumbers  to  make  a  dis- 
play at  the  exposition  in  this  city,  which  could  do  much  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  a  house. 
It  should  not  show  the  superior  workmanship  of  any  one 
firm,  but  should  be  an  example  of  the  manner  of  plumbing 
a  house  in  the  manner  approved  and  demanded  by  sanitary 
science  to-day. 

About  one  year  ago  The  Sanitary  News  published  an 
exhaustive  article  on  the  Pullman  sewage  farm,  giving  the 
practical  results  of  the  work  on  the  farm  for  that  season. 
The  present  season  promises  to  be  far  better  than  the  past 
one  was.  There  are  170  acres  of  gardens,  320  acres  of 
dairy  pasturage,  and  400  acres  of  oats,  corn  and  grass.  In 
one  bed  there  are  300,000  cabbages,  and  in  another  500,000 
celery  plants.  In  a  recent  discussion  carried  on  in  Boston 
upon  sewage  epuration,  the  statement  was  made  that  the 
sewage  farm  at  Pullman  was  a  failure,  and  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  to  send  the  collected  sewage  into  the 
lake.  This  statement  was  an  erroneous  one,  as,  apart  from 
its  hygienic  value  to  the  community,  the  farm  returns  a 
financial  profit  quite  acceptable  to  its  projectors. 


Mr.  A.  G.  Daykin,  a  plumber  of  Cleveland,  has  been  in- 
terviewed by  The  Sentinel,  and  gives  some  startling  infor- 
mation concerning  the  character  of  the  sewerage  of  that 
city.  It  lacks  system,  and  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  board 
of  health,  for  the  connection  of  houses  to  sewers,  are  not 
uniformly  obeyed.  Mr.  Daykin  also  refers  to  an  evil, 
which,  were  the  members  of  the  trade  in  Cleveland  as  in- 
terested in  the  association  as  they  should  be,  could  be  con- 
trolled. He  says  that  nearly  every  week  additions  are  made 
to  the  long  list  of  so-called  plumbers,  the  new  workers  be- 
ing from  other  branches  of  trade  and  totally  ignorant 
concerning  plumbing.  A  thoroughly  organized  and  harmo- 
nious association  could  prevent  this  licensing  of  incompe- 
tent men. 

The  ventilation  of  sewers  by  gratings  over  the  manholes 
may  not  always  be  satisfactory.  The  commissioners  of 
sewers  of  London  have  entertained  the  motion,  "that  in 
all  instances  where  new  houses  are  being  erected,  the  com- 
missioners of  sewers  place  themselves  in  communication  with 
the  building  or  other  owner,  and  treat  with  him  or  them  for 
the  construction  of  proper  ventilating-shafts  in  the  chimney- 
breasts  of  party  or  other  walls,  for  the  purpose  of  ventila- 
ting the  sewers,  carrying  the  ventilating-shafts  well  above  all 
adjoining  roofs."  The  ventilation  of  sewers  by  uninter- 
rupted communication  from  the  sewers  thiough  the  house- 
drain  and  soil-pipe  of  each  house,  has  long  been  urged  in 
America,  but  this  suggestion  may  be  a  new  one  to  our  arch- 
itects and  builders. 


Sept.  i,  1884. 
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SANITARY  vs.  INSANITARY  DWELLINGS. 

At  the  international  health  exhibition  in  London  is  shown 
a  novel  method  of  teaching  the  public  the  hygienic  points 
which  are  to  be  scored  in  houses.  This  is  done  by  having 
a  house  fitted  up,  with  sanitary  fixtures  as  perfect  as  present 
knowledge  will  permit,  and,  by  its  side,  another  house  in 
which  the  fittings  are  of  an  unsanitary  character.  In  the 
insanitary  house,  says  one  who  visited  the  houses,  entering 
by  the  basement  ,  attention  is  first  called  to  the  dust-bin, 
which  is  much  too  large,  and  allows  accumulation  of  refuse, 
and, being  a  fixture, it  is  not  capable  of  being  easily  emptied. 
The  proper  arrangement,  as  it  is  shown  in  the  sanitary 
house,  is  a  galvanized  iron  bin,  holding  less  than  a  quarter 
of  the  former  quantity  of  refuse,  and  being  moveable  and 
provided  with  handles  it  can  be  readily  and  must  be  fre- 
quently emptied.  A  bell  trap  is  shown  communicating  di- 
rectly with  the  drain,  and  a  similar  arrangement  is  given 
to  the  scullery  sink  and  floor,  and  of  course  comdemed. 
The  want  of  a  damp  course  is  proved  by  the  state  of  the 
walls,  or  if  one  is  used  of  a  wrong  description,  such  as  tarred 
felt,  which  decays  soon,  the  result  is  much  the  same.  The 
joists  are  made  to  rest  on  the  ground,  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  rot  to  the  timbers  and  general  dampness  to  the  floors 
and  whatever  it  may  come  in  contact  with.  The  drains  are 
here  disclosed, and  the  stoneware  pipes  are  jointed  with  clay. 
Attention  will  be  called  to  the  error  in  usiny  this  ma  er- 
ial,  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  permanently  water-tight 
joint  with  it,  being  liable  to  shrink  and  crack,  and  also  to 
be  washed  out  of  the  joints.  Being  also  very  compressible, 
it  is  apt  to  be  sqeezed  out  of  its  position  by  the  overlying 
weight  of  earth.  When  pipes  so  jointed  are  laid  outside 
the  house,  the  roots  of  trees  attracted  by  moisture  find  their 
way  into  and  gradually  block  up  the  drain.  The  change  of 
direction  of  the  drain  is  effected  by  laying  straight  pipes  so 
as  to  form  angles  instead  of  using  curved  pipes;  the  result 
is  that  the  joints  are  bad,  and  obstructions  again  occur. 
The  next  point,  No.  10,  shows  a  very  common,  but  bad  ar- 
rangement: A  drinking  water  cistern  supplying  servants' 
water-closet  as  well  as  the  tap  over  the  scullery  sink;  the 
overflow  pipe  discharges  directly  into  the  drain,  the  posi- 
tion is  inaccessible,  and  there  is  danger  of  leakage  into  this 
cistern  from  a  water-closet  without  a  tray  immediately 
over. 

An  inside  soil-pipe  of  faulty  construction  is  next  noticed, 
some  of  the  joints  being  merely  filled  with  putty.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  very  liable  to  cause  leakage.  The  foot  of 
the  soil-pipe  is  connected  with  the  drain  by  a  right-angled 
junction,  instead  of  an  easy  bend,  which  is  sure  to  cause  an 
accumulation  of  filth  in  the  drain.  The  continuation  of 
the  drain  so  as  to  form  a  dead  end  beyond  the  soil-pipe 
shows  how  a  lodgment  must  occur,  or,  worse  still,  it  may  oc- 
casionally be  left  unstopped. 

In  many  houses,  a  water-closet  is  often  found  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  house  without  light  or  ventilation,  and  this  is 
specified  here  with  the  usual  faulty  construction  of  "long 
hopper",    inadequate    flushing     power  and  other   mistakes. 

Where  an  internal  position  like  this  for  a  water  closet 
cannot  be  avoided,  the  disagreeable  results  may,  in  a  meas- 
ure, be  mitigated  by  an  invention  on  the  water-spray  prin- 
ciple, which  pumps  out  the  smell,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  trapping  and  other  arrangements  are  in  good  order.  No. 


16  is  a  drain  constructed  with  6-inch  stoneware  pipes  with 
bad  joints  cemented  on  t  >p,  but  open  at  the  bottom,  with 
insufficient  fall,  and  no  trap  of  any  kind  between  the  house 
and  the  sewer;  these  are  crying  evils  which  usually  adver- 
tise themselves.  A  gas-stove  without  any  means  of  carry- 
ing off  the  products  of  combustion  affords  an  example  of  a 
misapplied  warmth,  thus  bringing  a  legitimate  method  in- 
to disfavor.  On  the  ground  floor  another  water-closet,  also 
in  a  bad  position,  and  with  a  pan  apparatus  and  lead  D  trap 
reminds  one  of  a  system  which  has  been  in  use  for  nearly  a 
century.  A  most  striking  commentary  on  this  bad  form  of 
construction  is  afforded  by  the  exhibition  of  various  corrod- 
ed and  clogged  specimens  shown  by  the  various  sanitarians  in 
different  sections  of  the  general  show,and, upon  seeing  these, 
no  further  condemnation  is  required.  To  make  matters 
worse  ,  these  D  traps  are  constantly  connected  with  the 
lavatory  and  bath  services,  and  supply  these  latter  with  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  foul  air,  or  even  sewer-gas,  and  these 
arrangements  are  exemplified  in  a  way  that,  unfortunately, 
cannot  be  contradicted.  No.  23  directs  attention  to  the  use 
of  arsenic  in  wall  papers,  and  until  compartively  recently 
the  employment  of  this  substance  was  very  general,  it  being 
supposed  that  no  bright  green  color  could  be  produced 
without  its  use.  In  another  part  of  the  exhibition  it  is  con- 
clusively shown  that  arsenic  (and  sometimes  mercury)  en- 
ters largely  into  the  composition  of  papers  of  other  colors, 
red,  yellow,  brown,  etc.,  but  the  manufacturers  finding  these 
deleterious  matters  universally  condemned  have  wisely  dis- 
continued their  use, and  can  produce  any  color  they  require 
without  them.  The  arsenical  papers  are  used  throughout 
the  insanitary  example,  and  those  of  non-arsenical  nature 
are  applied  as  a  contrast  in  the  other  building.  The  ordin- 
ary method  of  unventilated  gas-fittings  has  been  adopted, 
the  supply  pipes  are  of  soft  metal,  and  so  are  easily  damaged, 
leading  to  escape  of  gas,  and  the  products  of  combustion 
are  allowed  to  escape  into  the  room,  vitiating  it  to  an  ex- 
tent which  is  not  generally  understood.  The  connection  of 
the  rain-water  pipe  with  the  soil-pipe,  having  also  the  com- 
mon error  of  faulty  joining,adds  another  example  of  what  to 
avoid,  and  near  this  is  seen  a  housemaid's  sink  wrongly 
placed,  unventilated,  and  connected  with  a  D  trap  of  a 
water-closet.  A  draw-off  tap,  obtaining  its  supply  from  a 
cistern  which  contains  water  contaminated  by  a  faulty  water- 
closet  apparatus,  next  is  seen,  and  as  a  servant  will,  in  spite 
of  directions  to  the  contrary,  fill  the  water-bottles  or  other 
vessels  from  the  nearest  tap,  the  danger  becomes  apparent. 
A  bath  arrangement,  with  most  of  the  before-mentioned  er- 
rors, and  an  inaccessible  cistern  in  the  roof  continue  the 
comparison. 

To  turn  to  the  sanitary  house  where  everything  is  as  it 
should  be.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  recapitulate  all  the 
principles  here  adopted,  as  it  amounts  to  a  reversal  of  all  that 
has  gone  before,  with  the  addition  of  certain  advantages 
which  the  old  system  is  incapable  of  including.  A  simple 
method,  not  new,  but  seldom  used,  of  putting  a  deep  bead 
on  the  window  sill  affords  a  means  of  ventilation  at  the 
"meeting  rails"  by  merely  raising  the  lower  sash,  the  air 
passing  into  the  room  in  an  upward  direction,  and  a  further 
advantage  is  obtained  of  being  able  to  admit  air  in  wet 
weather, as  the  deep  beads  exclude  the  rain.  A  gas  bracket, 
with  bell-glass  and  funnel, is  arranged  to  carry  the  products 
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of  combustion  outside  the  house,  instead  of  vitiating  the  at- 
mosphere inside.  The  cisterns  have  been  placed  in  a  small 
well-lighted  room  specially  provided  for  them  immediately 
over  the  sink, lavatory, and  bath.  These  cisterns  are  perfect- 
ly accessible,  and  can  be  examined  without  trouble  at  any 
time.  One  cistern  supplies  the  flushing-cisterns  for  the 
water-closets,  but  not  directly  the  water-closets  themselves, 
an  important  distinction,  as  it  determines  whether  the 
water  in  the  main  cistern  can  be  contaminated  by  the 
closets  or  not.  If  a  cistern  is  directly  connected  with  the 
water-closet,  there  is  danger  of  the  water  being  contamina- 
ted; if  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  small  flushing-cistern 
between  the  main  cistern  and  the  water  closet,  the  direct 
connection  between  these  two  is  cut  off.  In  the  present 
case  the  cistern  only  supplies  a  bath  besides  the  closets, 
so  that  the  question  of  possible  contamination  of  the  water 
is  not  of  so  much  consequence,  but  it  frequently  occurs 
that  it  is  convenient  to  draw  drinking-water  from  a  cistern 
supplying  closets,  and  then  the  provision  of  separate  flush- 
ing-cisterns for  closets  is  of  primary  importance.  The 
overflow  pipe  passes  through  the  wall  of  the  house,  and 
terminates  outside  in  the  open  air,  so  that  there  is  no  con- 
nection with  any  drain,  direct  or  otherwise.  A  separate 
cistern  is  used  for  drinking  purposes  with  an  overflow  as 
before.  Stop-cocks  are  placed  on  all  the  supply-pipes,  so 
that  any  portion  can  shut  off  for  repairs,  &c,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  general  service.  The  water-closets  in  this 
system  are  possessed  of  good  external  light  and  ventilation; 
in  one  case  the  valve  closet  is  used  with  the  customary 
sanitary  addenda,  and  elsewhere  a  "hopper"  of  improved 
shape,  simple  and  effective,  very  different  from  that  in  the 
other  house,  the  water  being  admitted  all  round  the  basin, 
by  means  of  a  flushing  rim,  enabling  it  to  be  kept  quite 
clean.  There  is  one  point  which  will  appeal  to  every 
householder,  sanitarian  or  not,  and  that  is  a  draining-tap, 
by  means  of  which  the  main  service  pipe  can  be  emptied, 
and  so  prevented  from  bursting  during  frost  or  otherwise. 

After  passing  other  points  which  commend  themselves, 
we  come  to  an  inspection  chamber,  usually  covered  by 
stone  with  an  iron  door,  but  in  this  case  it  is  covered  with 
glass  so  that  it  may  easily  be  examined.  This  chamber  al- 
lows of  an  easy  mode  of  access  to  the  drains  for  inspection 
and  cleaning,  which  is  necessary  from  time  to  time.  The 
drains  are  continued  through  the  floor  of  the  chamber  with 
open  glazed  stoneware  channels  and  can  thus  be  separate- 
ly examined.  The  chamber  receives  the  surface-water  from 
a  gully,  from  the  gully  receiving  waste-water  from  the  soil- 
pipe, and  from  the  water-closet  in  the  basement.  A  manhole 
is  also  provided  in  the  front  area  giving  access  to  the  discon- 
necting trap  on  the  house-drain  and  also  to  the  drain  itself, 
and  to  the  branch  from  the  gully  in  the  front  area.  The 
drain  passing  under  the  house  runs  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  inspection  chamber  before  mentioned.  An  air  inlet  is 
provided  to  the  manhole  so  that  the  fresh  air  can  pass 
through  the  drain  under  the  house  as  described,  pass  up  the 
soil-pipe,  which  is  continued  as  a  ventilating  pipe  above  the 
roof,  and  thus  keeps  the  whole  length  pure.  Other  points, 
such  as  electric  light,  parquet  flooring,  and  concrete  under 
the  basement  floors,  have  not  escaped  observation.  This 
house  forms  a  summary  of  approved  and  accepted  domestic 
sanitary  sciene. 


WATER  RATES  IN  DENVER. 

Residents  of  Ch  cago  have  been  informed  over  and  over 
again  that  they  enjoy  the  blessed  privilege  of  an  abundance 
of  the  purest  water  and  at  cheap  rates.  This  fact  is  best 
made  impressive  by  comparison.  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  every  citizen  of  Chicago  knows  what  he  pays  for 
water,  the  table  of  yearly  rates  paid  in  Denver  is  given  be- 
low. Water  in  that  city  is  supplied  by  the  Denver  water 
company,  a  private  corporation.  The  exorbitant  prices 
charged  have  had  a  serious  effect  on  plumbing, — tending  to 
keep  it  out  of  buildings, — and,  it  may  be  supposed,  on  per- 
sonal and  municipal  cleanliness.  The  result  is  that  arte- 
sian wells  are  being  sunk  in  every  part  of  the  city, — over 
seventy-five  having  already  been  put  down.  The  pressure 
from  these  wells  is  said  to  be  as  high  as  thirty  pounds  in 
some  instances.     The  following  is 

THE  DENVER  WATER  COMPANY'S  TABLE  OK  YEARLY  WATER  RATES 
PAYABLE  SEMI-ANNUALLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

AleCellar from    $  20.00  to  $  50.00 

Bakery Each  Oven 10.00  to 

Barber  Shop First  Chair 

"  Each  additional  Chair.  . 

Bath Private,   without    Heat- 
ing Apparatus 

"  "     with     "     

"           In    Boarding    or    Tene- 
ment House   

"  Public 1 5. co  to 

Beer. For  each  Barrel  brewed 

Beer  House 20.00  to 

Billiard  Saloon Each  Table 

Boarding  House Per  Room. 

"  "       But  no  License  less  than 

Book  Bindery Not  less  than 

Brick  Work Per  thousand 

Candy  Manufactory 15.00  to 

Church 

Cigar  Manufactory.  ..  .Per  Hand. 

"  "  But  not  less  than 

Club  Room 10.00  to 

Confectionery ■* 15.00  to 

Cow 

Dram  Shop 25.00  to 

Dyeing  and  Scouring 25.00  to 

Filling  Cistern 5.00  to 

Forge 

Fountain (For  Six  Months) 25.00  to 

Hall 5.00  to 

Horse By  Private  Person 

Hose For  Private  Stable,  not 

less  than > 

"       For  livery  or  sale  stable, 

not  less   than 

"       For  Washing  Pavement 

and  Windows,  for  every 

25  feet 

li       For    Sprinkling  Streets, 

including  Sidewalks, 

per  foot  run .50 

Hotel Per  Room 1.50 

Ice  Cream  Saloon 15.00  to      50.00 

Laboratory 20.00  to     200.00 

Laundry 20.00  to     300.00 

Livery  Stable Per  Single  Stall 2.00 

"  "      Each  Carriage  or  Buggy  2.00 

Malting Per  Bushel .01 

Office 5.00  to      30.00 

Oyster  Saloon 15.00  to      30.00 

Packinghouse 40.00  to     500.00 

Photograph  Gallery 20.00  to      40.00 

Plastering Per  Square  Yard JS^c 

Rectifying  Whisky Per  Barrel .03 

Residence 1  family,  1  or    4  rooms.  5.00 

"         5  or     6     "      .  6.00 

"         7  or    8     "       .  7.00 

"         9  or  10     "       .  8.00 

"       ii  or  12     "       .  9.00 

13  or  14     "       .  1000 

15  or  16     "        .  11.00 

"  "       1701-18     "        .  12.00 

"  "       1901-20     "       .  13-00 

"  more  rooms,  same  ratio. 

Restaurant 25.00  to     100.00 

Sale  Stable Per  Stall 2.00 


50.00 

10.00 

3.00 

3.00 
5.00 

5.00 

25.00 

.05 

50.00 

3.00 

1.50 

10.00 

10.00 

.10 

75.00 

5-°o 

2.00 

15.00 

25.00 

75.00 

1. 00 

100.00 

100.00 

20.00 

3.00 

150.00 

30.00 

3.00 

3.00 

50.00 


5.00 
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Saloon 

ScHOOl For  Every  25  Scholars.. 

Shop 

Soap  Manufactory 

Soda  "  

SPRINKLING Private    Garden,      with 

hose,  for  six  months. . 

Public       " 

Sprinkling  Streets With    Sprinkling  Cart, 

per  100  feet 

"  "  With    Hose,     including 

Sidewalks,  per  ft.  run 

Starch  Manufactory 

S  team  Boilers Per  square  foot  of  Fire 

Surface,  not  less  than 

"  "       But  no  License  less  than 

Stock  Yard  or  Co;;ral 

Stone  Work . .  Per  Perch 

Store 

Tenement Per   Room 

"  But  no  License  less  than 

Urjnal  Basin Private   House 

"     Public 

Vault For  Residence 

"      Accommodating  Double 

House,  each  house.  . . 
"     For  Tenement  or  Board- 
ing House,   for  every 

15   rooms 

"     Bar 

Vinegar For  each  Barrel  manf'd . 

Water  Closet Private 

"       Public 

Wine  Cellak 


25.00  to 

1  CO.  00 

5.00 

5.00  to 

30.00 

00.00  to 

1000.00 

40.00  to 

300.00 

5.00  to 

50.00 

20.00  to 

1 50. 00 

3  00 


•50 

50.00  to 

200.00 

.40 

25.00 

25.00  to 

500.00 

•05 

5.00  to 

30.00 

1.50 

10.00 

3.00  to 

IO.ro 

10.00  to 

4O.OO 

5.OO 

20.00  to 


3.00 


5.00 
5  00 

•05 

5.00 

10.00 

50.00 


CHOLERA. 

Since  the  close  of  the  summary  appeanngin  the  last  issue 
of  The  Sanitary  News,  the  most  interesting  news  is  briefly 
given  in  the  following  summary  : 

August  12. — Eleven  deaths  are  reported  from  cholera  at  Marseilles,  one 
at  Toulon;  the  disease  is  raging  in  the  department  of  the  Basses  Alps. 

August  13. — At  Marseilles,  twelve  deaths  occurred,  none  at  Toulon. 
Forty  deaths  have  occurred  in  Les  Omergue,  Basses  Alps;  seven 
deaths  are  reported  from  Italian  towns. 

August  14. — Deaths  at  Marseilles,  twenty;  at  Toulon,  two;  at  Aries,  fif- 
teen; rest  of  France,  eighteen;  in  Italy,  nine. 

August  it. — At  Marseilles-fourteen  deaths;  at  Toulon,  three;  rest  of 
France,  twenty. 

August  16. — Cholera  is  present  in  forty-one  places  in  France.  Deaths 
reported  are, — at  Marseilles,  eight;  at  Toulon,  two;  at  other  French 
towns,  fifty;  from  Italian  towns  many  new  cases  are  reported. 

August  17. — At  Toulon,  there  were  nine  deaths;  at  Aries,  five;  at  Mar- 
seilles, sixteen;  rest  of  France  twenty. 

August  18. — At  Marseilles,  fourteen  deaths,  at  Toulon,  seven;  rest  of 
France,  twenty-nine;  in  Italy,  seven. 

August  19. — At  Marseilles  nine  deaths;  at  Toulon,    two;    Herault,    four- 
■  teen,  Gard,  six;  Aude,    four,    Eastern    Pyrenees,    twenty;    in    Italy, 

eighteen. 
August  20. — Deaths   at    Marseilles,    twelve;    at   Toulon,    three;    rest    of 

France,  forty-nine. 

August  21. — At  Marseilles  eight  deaths,  at  Toulon,  seven;  rest  of  France, 
thirty-two;  in  Italy,  eighteen. 

August  22. — At  Marseilles,  fifteen  deaths;  at  Toulon,  four;  rest  of 
France  thirty-two;  a  case  at  Waterford,  England. 

August  23. — Total  deaths  in  France,  to  date,  3,852.  Deaths  in  Mar- 
seilles this  day,  twelve;  at  Toulon,  eight;  rest  of  France,  twenty- 
three;  in  Italy,  eighteen.      One  fatal  case  at  Waterford,  England. 

August  24.— Deaths  at  Marseilles,  fourteen;  at  Toulon,  five;  rest  of 
France,  sixty-two;  in  Italy,  nine.  Thf  disease  suddenly  attacked 
Spezia,  there  being  sixty-one  cases    nd  forty-nine  deaths. 

August  25. — Deaths  at  Marseilles,  two;  at  Toulon,  five;  rest  of  France 
twenty-nine,  in  Italy,  thirty-six. 

August  26.  —  Deaths  in  Marseilles,  three;  at  Toulon, two;  rest  of  France, 
twenty-eight;  in  Italy,  forty-four;  the  disease  is  brought  to  Salinas 
Cruz,  Mexico. 


A  CREMATORIUM  FOR  MUNICIPAL  REFUSE. 

In  1883,  the  chief  commissioner  of  London,  Mr.  George  Shaw,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  master  of  the  plumbers'  company,  after  investigating  the 
subject  decided  to  erect  a  crematorium  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
refuse  of  the  city  of  London.  A  description  of  the  destructor,  as  it  is 
called,  is  reproduced  from  Sanitary  Engineering,  of  London,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

As  erected  at  Lett's  wharf,  it  represents  externally  a  cubical  mass  of 
brick-work,  about  36  feet  long  by  24  feet  deep  and  12  feet  high;  it  con- 
sists of  ten  compartments  or  cells,  lined  with  fire-brick,  all  well  tied  and 
bolted  together  with  strong  iron  tie  rods,  with  substantial  wall  plates  at 
the  ends,  and  wrought  iron  channel  and  angle  irons  along  the  front  of  the 
furnaces.  The  top  forms  a  perfectly  flat  platform,  having  five  openings 
about  three  feet  by  two  feet  each  in  the  center,  into  which  the  refuse  to 
be  burned  is  shot  or  shoveled.  About  a  wagon-load  of  refuse  is  sent  into 
the  holes  or  openings  referred  to  each  time  the  furnaces  require  feeding; 
it  falls  upon  a  sloping  hearth,  which  is  covered  in  by  a  reverberatory  arch 
of  fire-brick,  and  it  slides  forward  when  sufficiently  dry  toward  the  fire 
bars,  where  it  burns  somewhat  fiercely,  the  fire-brick  arch  above  concen- 
trating the  radiant  heat  upon  it.  The  opening  for  the  entry  of  refuse  is 
divided  from  the  opening  for  the  exit  of  gases  by  a  wall,  a  bridge  prevent- 
ing the  refuse  which  is  heaped  up  immediately  below  from  finding  its  way 
into  the  main  flue.  Two  cells  are  provided  with  special  openings  about 
3  feet  by  3  feet,  immediately  over  the  red  fires,  for  the  introduction  of 
infected  mattresses  or  other  bulky  things,  where  they  are  readily  con- 
sumed without  causing  a  smell.  In  several  towns  these  openings  have 
been  found  valuable  for  destroying  condemned  meat.  At  Leeds,  during 
the  year  ended  December,  1883,  they  consumed  14  carcasses  of  beef,  15 
carcasses  of  sheep,  160  carcasses  of  pigs,  8  carcasses  of  calves,  3  carcasses 
of  goats,  2  carcasses  of  horses,  1  carcass  of  donkey,  130  rabbits,  156  dogs, 
48  cats,  220  beast  heads,  six  and  a  half  tons  of  shell  fish  and  shells,  be- 
sides 33,000  loads  of  ordinary  refuse.  The  commissioners,  however,  have 
another  effectual  method  of  treating  their  condemned  meat,  though  they 
may  find  the  openings  useful  for  animals  that  have  died  through  infectious 
diseases.  The  ga<es  from  the  furnaces  on  the  way  to  the  chimney-shaft 
pass  through  a  large  multitubular  boiler  of  special  construction,  and  ar- 
ranged with  flues  so  that  every  particle  of  heat  may  be  utilized.  At 
intervals,  varying  according  to  the  refuse  that  is  burned,  the  clinkers, 
which  are  simply  a  fused  mass  of  glass,  earthenware,  etc.,  are  withdrawn 
through  the  furnace  doors,  and  a  further  charge  of  refuse  shoveled  in  at 
the  top.  The  result  of  the  process  is  that  everything  is  consumed,  or 
converted  either  into  clinkers  or  a  fine  ash.  The  destructor  is  estimated 
to  deal  with  sixty  loads  in  twenty-four  hours;  but  from  results  already 
obtained,  it  is  expected  to  exceed  this  amount,  when  the  workmen  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  their  duties.  The  labor  of  two  men  suffices 
to  feed  the  cells  by  day,  and  that  of  two  by  night,  and  a  similar  number 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  clinkers,  etc.  As  before  stated,  the  hot  gases 
pass  through  a  large  multitubular  boiler,  where  they  generate  steam  to 
drive  a  horizontal  engine  with  18  inch  cylinder  and  3  feet  stroke.  This 
engine  works  three  mortar  mills  with  pans  8  feet  in  diameter.  Into  these 
the  clinkers  made  in  the  destructor  may  be  mixed  with  lime,  and  ground 
into  mortar.  From  the  same  boiler  steam  is  also  conducted  to  two  four- 
horse  power  engines,  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  destructor,  which  drive  pow- 
erful gearing,  automatically  arranged  to  lift  the  wagons  as  they  enter  the 
yard,  and  to  tip  their  contents  directly  on  the  top  of  the  furnaces.  No 
fuel  of  any  kind  is  required,  the  refuse  being  amply  sufficient  to  generate 
steam  to  drive  the  whole  machinery.  A  small  vertical  boiler  is  connected 
with  the  small  hauling  engines  in  case  they  are  required  to  lift  refuse  when 
starting  the  works.  The  whole  of  the  works  are  substantially  built  of 
white  and  red  brick  from  the  designs  of  Colonel  Haywood,  the  engineer 
of  the  commissioners  of  sewers,  and  the  general  appearance  resembles 
what  may  be  termed  an  ordinary  clean-business  works.  The  main  build- 
ing is  supported  upon  strong  cast-iron  columns,  and  the  roof  is  strength- 
ened with  struts  and  tie  rods,  and  is  well  vertilated.  1  he  mam  shaft  is 
a  noble  piece  of  work,  and  is  far  superior  to  any  chimney  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  150  feet  high,  and  the  internal  diameter  is  6  feet.  It  has 
a  fire-brick  lining,  with  a  cavity  at  the  back  to  admit  air  for  adjusting 
the  temperature  in  the  flues.  It  is  of  circular  construction,  with  a  stone 
head  and  iron-work  crown;  it  is  strong,  yet  graceful  in  proportion.  At 
the  time  of  the  visit  there  was  only  one  lift  in  action,  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  steam  power  would  comfortably  lift  more  than  was  required,  if 
both  were  in  use.  We  saw  the  wagons  enter  the  yards  from  their  rounds 
of  collection  in  the  city.  They  contained  almost  every  conceivable  kind 
of  waste.  One  wagon  made  a  special  delivery  of  several  hundred  rotten 
cocoanuts,  but  cocoanuts,  r'ead  dogs  and  cats,  shell  fish,  with  other  offal, 
had  all  to  undergo  the  warm  operation  of  cremation,  and  all  this  appar- 
ently disagreeable  work  was  carried  on  without  the  slightest  nuisance. 
We  watched  the  wagons  drawn  under  the  lift.  When  in  position  chains 
were  quickly  at'ached,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  us  to  write,  the 
wagon  body  had  gone  up,  and  was  being  emptied  on  the  high  level  plat- 
form; while  the  horse  and  wheels  were  standing  on  the  ground  level,  the 
wagon  bcdy  almost  immediately  reappeared  empty,  and  was  delivered 
into  its  position  again  between  the  wheels,  and  then  the  horse  and  wagon 
were  started  upon  another  collecting  round.  The  ingenious  contrivance 
which  lifted  the  wagons  appeared  to  be  comfortably  worked  by  one  man, 
so  situated  that  the  wagon  was  from  first  to  last  always  in  his  view. 
The  gearing  is,  however,  automatically  arranged  to  stop  itself  in  case  the 
man  should  neglect  his  duty.  The  drawing  of  the  clinkers  gave  us  ample 
evidence  of  the  heat  contained  in  the  cells,  molten  metal  and  glass,  etc., 
in  one  red  glowing  mass,  forming  in  some  instances  in  bulk  clinkers  two 
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feet  long  by  one  foot  wide.  This  is  rather  hot  work  for  the  workmen, 
but  the  time  occupied  is  very  short,  as  these  red  masses  are  helped  for- 
ward quickly  by  the  construction  of  the  inside  of  the  furnaces.  Water  is 
conducted  near  to  hand,  by  which  the  clinkers  are  slacked  and  taken  at 
once  to  the  grinding  or  mortar  mills.  These  works,  from  a  sanitary  and 
probably  financial  point  of  view,  arc,  beyond,  doubt,  far  ahead  of  similar 
business  works,  either  in  London  or  elsewhere. 


THE    SEWERAGE    AND    REFUSE-DISPOSAL    OF    TOWNS. 

\\\     PROF.    VIRCHOW. 

From  Abstracts  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

At  the  tenth  meeting  of  the  German  Health  Society,  the  following  six 
theses  ere  submitted   by    Professor   Vircho,  of  Berlin,  ith  a  vie  to 
their  discussion,  but  not  for  formal  adoption. 

1.  Water-cleansing  and  water-seals  are  essentially  needed  for  soil-pipes 
in  houses. 

2.  Long-continued  ctorage  of  fecal  matters,  either  in  middens  or  cess- 
pools, in  boxes  or  in  tubs,  must  be  avoided. 

3.  Choice  may  be  made,  in  accordance  with  local  circumstances,  either 
of  the  direct  removal  of  the  excreta  from  dwellings  in  tubs,  or  of  their 
discharge  into  closed  channels  or  drains. 

4.  The  introduction  of  sewage  into  public  watercourses  is  in  all  cases 
objectionable.  In  towns  having  upwards  of  100,000  inhabitants,  this 
practice  should  in  no  case  be  permitted.  In  towns  under  100,000  it 
should  only  take  place  where  the  conditions  of  current-velocity  are  es- 
pecially favorable,  and  then  only  when  proper  precautions  are  adopted 
for  disinfection  and  defecation. 

5.  The  introduction,  also,  into  public  watercourses  of  street  and  house 
drainage  water,  in  the  case  of  large  and  moderate  sized  towns,  should 
only  be  permitted  after  thorough  deposition  of  the  sediment,  which  process 
may  require  to  be  further  aided  by  chemical  treatment,  in  accordance 
with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  water  which  has  to  be  dealt  with. 

6.  The  agricultural  employment  of  fecal  matters  must  be  subject  to 
strict  sanitary  supervision  ;  but  no  more  should  be  expected  from  sewage 
grounds,  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  than  what  has  been  insisted  upon  in  the 
of  ordinary  agricultural  operations  of  a  like  nature. 

In  dealing  with  the  first  proposition,  Professor  Virchow  stated  that 
even  Captain  Liernur,  who  had  been  foremost  in  asserting  the  sufficiency 
in  his  closets  of  a  seal  consisting  of  urine,  had  recenly  abandoned  this 
position,  and  had  admitted  the  advisability  of  the  use  of  water.  With 
respect  to  the  recond  proposition,  he  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of 
ensuring  the  necessary  sanitary  conditions  when  any  system,  hitherto  in- 
troduced, of  storing  excrement  in  the  vicinity  of  dwellings  was  resorted 
to.  Even  in  the  case  of  tubs  the  intervals  of  removal  were  frequently  so 
lengthy  that  dangerous  decomposition  might  arise. 

The  three  following  theses  are  intimately  connected,  and  Dr.  Virchow 
alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  removino  polluting  ingredients  from  water, 
and  statee  that  he  was  greatly  opposed  to  the  discharge  of  fecal  matters 
into  streams.  The  self-cleansing  powers  of  rivers,  upon  which  so  mnch 
reliance  has  been  placed,  have,  he  believes,  been  much  exaggerated.  Ex- 
periments at  the  Berlin  sewage-farm  have  proved  how  rapidly  a  certain 
degree  of  improvement  in  polluted  water  may  be  attained,  but  they  have 
also  demonstrated  how  long  and  how  far  the  evil  effects  of  river  pollution 
may  continue.  He  observed  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  towns 
to  resist  the  cost  involved  in  dealing  with  polluted  water  ;  bat,  to  prove 
its  necessity,  he  stated  that  towns  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  where  the 
speedy  discharge  of  sewage  into  the  sea  would  be  considered  the  most 
seiiy  ay  o  ut  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  .this  quesjion,  were  gradually 
calling  for  some  better  plan  of  disposing  of  their  sewage.  He  noticed  the 
difficulty  cf  persuading  agriculturists  of  the  valve  of  sewage  water,  and 
insisted  on  the  need  of  providing  sewerage-grounds  independent  of  the 
surrounding  farmers,  who  will  only  take  the  sewerage  water  when  it  suits 
their  purpose,  and  who  frequently  reject  it  when  the  town  is  most  desir- 
ous of  sending  it  to  them. 

With  respect  to  his  final  proposition,  he  showed  that  often  enough  no  dif- 
ficulty is  made  when  farmers  apply  excrementitious  matters  to  their  land, 
and  which,  when  washed  into  the  streams  and  rivers  by  heavy  rainfall, 
may  give  rise  to  heavy  wholesale  pollution,  whilst  the  least  discharge  of 
sewage  into  streams  by  towns  is  made  the  occasion  of  widespread  com- 
plaint. 


CONFER KNCES    BETWEEN     PLUMBERS      AND  MATERIAL 

DEALERS. 

AT  NEW    YORK. 

A  conference  was  held  Aug.  14,  between  the  representatives  of  the 
master  plumbers'  association  of  New  Vork  and  Brooklyn, and  the  dealers 
in  plumbers'  supplies,  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  differences  between 
them.  Mr.  Andrew  Young,  president  of  the  national  association  of  mas- 
ter plumbers,  was  present,  by  direction  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
national  association.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  United  States  hotel, 
and  the  united  associations  presented  the  following  series  of  demands, 
asking  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  concede  them  :  (1)  That  the  man- 
ufacturers and  dealers  in  materials  shall  not  sell  to  others  than  licensed 
plumbers  who  shall  exhibit  a  certificate  duly  signed  by  the  president  and 
secretary  of  their  respective  association.  This  certificate  guarantee's  that 
such  plumber  is  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  be  renewed  every  three 
months.  (2)  That  no  manufacturer  or  dealer  shall  figure  on  plans  or 
specifications  for  any  person,  whether  engaged  in  the  plumbing  business 
or  not.  (3)  That  no  plumber,  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  patented  arti- 
cles shall  sell  to  others  than  licensed  plumbers  as  stipulated  in  article  1. 
(4)  That  any  plumber  who  waives  his  discount  in  favor  of  his  customer 
shall  be  dealt  with  as  one  not  entitled  to  the  regular  trade  discounts  and 
his  certificate  shall  be  revoked  and  remain  so  until  he  be  properly  reinsta- 
ted and  receive  a  new  certificate  from  his  association.  (5)  That  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  shall  not  furnish  repairs,  or  do  the  same,  except 
through  a  regularly  licensed  plumber.  (6)  That  manufacturers  and 
dealers  shall  not  become  sureties  for  the  fulfillment  of  any  plumbing  con- 
tract. (7)  That  where  manufacturers  and  dealers  require  security  from 
plumbers,  such  security  shall  not  be  accepted  from  any  interested  party, 
whether  owner  or  contractor.  (8)  Agents  of  manufacturers  and  dealers 
shall  be  prohibited  from  selling  plumbing  goods  to  any  person  other  than 
those  stipulated  in  article  1.  (9)  That  the  manufacturers  and  dealers 
pledge  themselves  not  to  sell  or  deal  with  any  person  or  persons  other 
than  those  stipulated  in  article  1. 

President  Young  presented  the  resolutions  on  protection  adopted  by 
the  national  association,  and  asked  the  dealers  not  to  confound  them  with 
the  local  demands, stating  that  h  represented  the  national  association  and 
its  resolutions  only. 

A  free  discussion  was  had  upon  the  proposition  that  the  dealers  agree 
to  sell  to  no  plumber  not  a  member  of  the  association  in  good  standing. 
This  question  being  still  under  discussion,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  a 
subsequent  date.  The  following  call  was  then  issued  by  the  manufactur- 
ers and  dealers  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
master  plumbers'  associations,  held  at  the  United  States  hotel  on  August 
14,  1884,  at  which  the  undersigned  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  plum- 
bers' supplies  were  present,  a  series  of  propositions  relating  to  protection 
and  entering  into  an  agreement  with  the  said  associations  on  the  part  of 
said  manufacturers  and  dealers,  were  submitted.  In  accordance  with  a 
resolution  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  then  present,  you 
are  hereby  earnestly  invited  to  meet  at  the  United  States  hotel,  corner  of 
Pearl  and  Fulton  streets,  parlors  Nos.  1  and  2,  on  Tuesday  Augnst  19, 
at  2  o'clock  l'.  M.,  sharp.  Full  attendance  of  all  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers is  earnestly  desired  Respectfully,  The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron- Works, 
Fred.  Adee  &  Co,,  McNab  &  Harlin  Mfg.  Co.,  Meyer  Sniffen  &  Co  , 
Mayor,  Lane  &  Co.,  Chas.  Harrison  &  Co.,  Miller  &  Coats,  Wm.  Mc- 
Shane  &  Co.,  Ronalds  &  Co.,  Jochum  &  Tetter,  Wm.  H.  Hussey,  David 
Morrison,  Renton  Bros.,  Staats  &  Dillmaier,  Henry  Huber  &  Co.,  Wil- 
liamsburgh  Lead-Pipe  Works,  E.  G.  Blakeslee  Mfg.  Co.,  Henry  Mc- 
Shane  &  Co.,  G.  D.  Kimber  &  Son.,  United  Brass  Co. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  conference  held  Aug.  21,  the  following  reply  was 
made  by  the  manufacturers  and  dealers: 

Mr.  A.  Young,  Chairman  National  Association  Master 
Plumbers  of  the  United  States.-  -Dear  Sir:  We  much  regret 
the  receiving  from  your  association  the  set  of  resolutions  which  we  now 
most  respectfully  return.  We  regret  it  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  do 
not  like  to  feel  that  a  document  so  untenable,  so  unbusinesslike,  so  op- 
posed to  all  the  established  laws  of  commerce  and  trade,  both  written  and 
unwritten,  should  have  emanated  from  your  body;  and  which, were  it  pos- 
sible to  carry  into  effect,  would  not  only,  in  our  opinion,  be  runious  to 
your  business,  dishonorable  to  yourselves,  but  would  place  you  in  the 
very  unenviable  light  of  extortionists  before  the  eyes  of  the  public.  To 
say  that  we  cannot  give  it  any  consideration  seems  almost  like  reiteration; 
nor  can  we  yet  believe  that  it  represents  the  intelligence,  or  that  it  is  the 
result  of  the  thoughtful  and  deliberate  majority  of  your  craft. 

We  further  regret  the  position  you  have  placed  us  in,  as  we  are  most 
desirous  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the  plumbing  trade,  recognizing 
how  largely  our  interests  are  mutual;  why  you,  as  intelligent  men,  do  not 
see  and  appreciate  this  fact,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  explain;  it  cannot  be  pos- 
sible that  you  so  under-rate  our  business  ability  and  common  sense  that 
you  imagine  we  cannot  see,  that  the  most  friendly  and  intimate  relations 
with  the  plumbing  trade  is  to  be  desired  by  us  above  all  things.  Further- 
more, we  must  embrace  this  opportunity  of  stating  most  distinctly,  that 
we  find  no  just  cause  for  any  special  protection  other  than  which  the  us- 
ual and  accepted  laws  of  commerce  accord  alike  to  all.  That  misunder- 
standings do  occur,  that  there  should  be  friction  sometimes,  is  only  in 
the  nature  of  all  human  things,  and    no    set   of  resolutions  can  make    it 
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otherwise,  but  why  these  matters  cannot  be  adjusted  by  the  usual  busi- 
ness methods  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  we  fail  to 
see. 

Finally,  let  us  ask  you,  and  believe  that  we  do  so  in  the  most  friendly 
spirit,  do  nothing  rashly,  confer  with  the  less  impulsive  and  conservative 
members  of  your  association;  also  remember,  that  a  great  deal  of  good 
may  result  from  mutual  confidence  and  friendly  intercourse, while  combin- 
ations, threats,  and  such  like,  will  only  tend  to  provoke  opposition.  And 
let  each  one,  whether  buyer,  maker  or  dealer,  look  to  a  well-earned  rep- 
utation for  upright  and  honorable  dealing  as  the  only  lasting  and  safe 
protection  of  their  own  interests. 

The  reply  is  signed  by  the  following  dealers  and  manufacturers:  Fred. 
Adee  &  Co.,  Myers  Sanitary  Depot,  The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  The 
Meyer,  Sniffen  &  Co.,  Chas.  Harrison  &  Co.,  Ronald  &,  Co.,  Jochum  & 
letter,  Theodore  Susemihl.J.  Trageser  Steam  Copper  Works,  Durham 
House  Drainage  Co  ,  Williamsburg  White  Lead  Works,  L.  Waefelaer 
Co.,  Limited,  Cassidy  &  Adler,  Thomas  Maddock  &  Sons,  David  Mor 
rison,  Hunter  Keller  M'f'g.  Co.;  T  R.  McMann  &  Bro.,  Henry  McShane 
&  Co.,  Abendroth  Bros.,  Tatham  &  Brothers,  McNab  &  Harlin  M'f'g 
Co.,  Mayor,  Lane  &  Co..  Miller  &  Coates,  Henry  Steeger  <fc  Co.,  James 
Bulger,  Jr.,  L.  Brandeis  &  Son,  Colwell  Lead  Co.,  Wm,  H.  Hussey, 
Henry  Huber&  Co. , The  E.  G.  Blakeslee  M'f'g.  Co.,  Geo.  D.  Kimber  & 
Son,  Jamer,  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Peck  Bros,  &  Co,,  The  Le  Roy  Shot  & 
Lead  M'f'g  Co.,  Bird,  Faulkner  &  Co.,  J.  C.  Bryan. 

Is  will  be  seen  that  in  directing  the  reply  to  Mr.  Young,  and  treating 
the  propositions  presented  by  the  local  associations  as  emanating  from 
the  national  association,  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  made  a  gross 
error. 

AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  master  plumbers'  associa- 
tion recently  had  a  conference  with  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  that 
city,  to  see  if  an  agreement  could  not  be  effected  whereby  the  latter 
would  not  sell  to  persons  outside  the  trade.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers  were  represented,  and  they  seemed  to  be 
willing  to  deal  fairly  with  the  trade.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  final 
reply  was  received  from  the  dealers,  and  the  relations  are  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

ADDRESS   OF   PRESIDENT   YOUNG. 

The  following  is  an  address  from  Mr.  Andrew  Young,  president  of  the 
national  association  of  master  plumbers,  just  sent  out  to  the  state  vice- 
presidents,  concerning  the  above  conference  between  the  dealers  and  the 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  associations  : 

To  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  State  and  Presidents  of 
Local  Associations  :  Gentletnen — Having  been  made  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  rights  of  the  trade  were  being  ignored  by  the  manufacturers 
of  New  York  and  vicinity,  and  being  desirous  of  presenting  for  the  man- 
ufacturers' consideration  and  acceptance  the  protection  resolutions  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  national  body  at  Baltimore,  a  meeting  was  called 
of  the  manufacturers  at  the  United  States  hotel  in  New  York  on  Thurs- 
day, August  14,  1884.  On  taking  the  chair,  I  informed  the  gentlemen 
present  that  our  organizations  in  the  west  were  working  under  and  in 
compliance  with  the  Baltimore  resolutions;  that  our  relations  with  our 
manufacturers  and  dealers  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  I  earnestly 
urged  upon  them  the  acceptance  of  the  same.  Upon  motion,  the  Baltimore 
resolutions  were  read  to  the  meeting.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading,  a 
committee,  representing  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  association,  asked 
for  the  privilege  of  reading  some  resolutions  of  a  local  character,  which 
was  granted.  I,  at  the  same  time,  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
the  fact  that  all  matters  relating  to  protection  must  be  based  on  and  in 
conformity  wi'h  the  resolutions  of  the  national  association.  Pending  ac- 
tion on  the  local  resolution,  I  called  Vice-President  J.  A.  Macdonald,  of 
New  York,  to  the  chair,  who  conducted  the  meeting  to  its  close.  Upon 
motion,  the  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  manufacturers,  and  giving 
them  reasonable  time  for  consultation  and  action.  On  Thursday,  the 
21st,  the  following  remarkable  answer  was  made  to  tht  wisdom  that 
proved  your  resolutions  and  to  the  intelligence  that  unanimously  adopted 
them  at  your  national  meeting.  [Then  follows  the  reply  of  the  manufac- 
turers, which  is  printed  above.  —  Ed.] 

The  first  part  of  their  reply  is  a  deliberate  insult  to  the  men  c  >mpris- 
ing  your  late  convention,  inasmuch  as  it  flatly  states  that  the  Baltimore 
resolutions  could  not  be  the  thoughtful  and  deliberate  action  of  that 
body. 

Again,  they  state  in  their  reply  that  they  regret  the  position  in  which 
they  are  placed,  as  they  are  most  desirous  of  furthering  the  interests  of 
the  plumbing  trade.  Philanthropists,  every  one  of  them !  When  and 
where  have  the  eastern  manufacturers  made  a  concession  in  the  interests 
of  our  trade,  save  on  an  enforced  demand,  or  point  out  a  concession  vol- 
untarily made?  They  have  made  agreements,  only  to  break  them,  and  I 
have  the  undeniable  and  unimpeachable  proof  of  their  bad  faith  in  the 
handwriting  of  some  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  whose  signatures  are 
attached  to  the  reply. 

But,  after  their  fulsome  regrets  that  they  should  differ  with  us  in  this 
matter,  we  come  to  the  only  honest  expression  contained  in  their  reply. 
Thev  say,  furthermore,  we  must  embrace  this  opportunity  of  stating  most 
distinctly  that  we  find  no  just  cause  for  any  special  protection  other  than 
that  which  the  usual  laws  of  commerce  accord  alike  to  all.  This  is  the 
answer  from  men  whose  wealth  and  prosperity  are  the  result  of  combina- 
tions— men  who  are  the  privates  of  your  mechanical  skill — men  you  have 


enriched  and  made  what  they  are.  This  is  your  answer.  Ponder  011  it. 
Act  on  it  —like  men.  There  is  not  an  article  in  your  demands  worthy  of 
their  eonyideration.  The  right  of  petition  is  granted  to  every  man  in 
this  broad  world  of  ours,  except  to  you — so  say  the  autocrats  of  our 
trade.  I  commend  to  them  for  their  guidance  the  last  two  lines  of  their 
reply. 

JNow,  one  word  with  some  of  the  manufacturers  who  signed  that  reply. 
Why  was  the  protection  resolution  of  the  national  association  kept  in 
the  background  and  not  brought  before  your  meeting?  Mr.  Fraser,  of 
Abendroth  Bros.,  one  of  your  committee,  states  that  they  were  not 
brought  up  for  your  consideration.  Why?  Because  the  artful  dodger 
who  framed  your  reply  knew  that  if  they  were  brought  before  you  for 
consideration  you  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  trap  so  skillfully  pre- 
pared by  him.  You  can  now  understand  why  the  local  resolutions  were 
given  prominence,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  real  business  of  the  conference. 
It  is  right  that  our  trade  should  know  that  manufacturers  and  dealers  were 
threatened  with  boycotting,  by  the  leading  manufacturer,  unless  they  af- 
fixed their  signatures  to  the  reply  as  presented  to  me. 

In  conclusion,  I  need  not  tell  the  men  of  our  trade  what  action  they 
will  or  should  take  in  this  matter.  Your  duty  is  plain,  as  is  mine,  to  pro- 
test by  every  honorable  means  against  these  men  who  would  deprive  us  of 
the  the  name  we  bear  as  master  plumbers. 

I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  your  patronage  the  manufacturers 
of  the  west,  and  in  your  own  vicinity,  Renton  Bros.,  105  East  Ninth 
street,  New  York  City  ;  Wm.  McShane  &  Co.,  1344  Broadway,  New 
York  City;  II .  McShane,  52  Myrtle  avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Balt- 
imore, Maryland,  and  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

A  list  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the  United  States  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  us  will  be  forwarded  to  the  state  vice-presidents  at  an 
early  day.      Respectfully  yours,  A.Young, 

j   President  National  Association  of  Master 
I  Plumbers  of  the  United  States. 

THE  DETECTION  OF  SEWAGE  CONTAMINATION  BY  THE 

USE  OF   THE   MICROSCOPE,    AND    OF    THE 

PURYFYING  ACTION  OF  MINUTE 

ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS. 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Arts  Conference  on  Water-Supply, 

by   H.  C.  Sorby. 

By  studying  with  the  microscope  the  solid  matters  deposited  from  the 
water  of  a  river,  the  previous  contamination  with  the  sewage  can  usually 
be  detected  without  any  considerable  difficulty.  If  the  amount  be  serious 
the  characteristic  particles  of  human  excrement  can  easily  be  seen;  and 
even  if  it  be  small,  and  has  been  carried  a  long  way  by  the  current,  it  can 
usually  be  recognized  by  means  of  the  hairs  of  oats,  derived  mainly  from 
the  droppings  of  horses,  which  resist  decomposition  for  a  long  time,  and 
are  not  consumed  as  food  by  minute  animals.  I,  however,  do  not  pro- 
pose to  enter  into  detail  in  connection  with  this  part  of  my  subject,  but 
specially  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  connection  between  the  number  of 
minute  animals  and  plants,  and  the  character  of  the  water  in  which  they 
live,  and  also  to  their  influence  in  removing  organic  impurities. 

The  chief  animals  met  with  in  fresh  water  are  various  entomostraca, 
rotifera,  and  the  worm-like  larvse  of  insects.  I  find  that  the  number  per 
gallon  and  per  centage  relationship  of  these  mark  in  a  most  clear  manner 
changed  conditions  in  the,  water,  the  discharge  of  a  certain  amount  of 
sewage  being  indicated  by  an  increase  in  the  total  number  per  gallon,  or 
by  an  alteration  in  the  relative  numbers  of  the  different  kinds,  or  by  both. 
All  my  remarks  apply  to  the  warm  part  of  the  year,  and  not  to  winter. 

It  is  known  that  entomostr.ca  will  eat  dead  animal  matter,  thou°h 
probably  not  entirely  dependent  upon  it.  I  have  myself  proved  that  they 
may  be  kept  alive  for  many  months  by  feeding  them  on  human  excrement, 
though  they  soon  died  without  it.  If  the  amount  of  food  in  any  water  is 
small,  not  many  of  such  animals  can  obtain  sufficient  ;  but  if  it  be  abun- 
dant, they  may  multiply  rapidly,  since  it  is  asserted  that,  in  one  season,  a 
single  female  cyclops  may  give  rise  to  no  less  than  4,000, ooo,oco of  young. 
In  stagnant  muddy  ponds,  where  food  abounds,  I  have  found  an  average 
of  200  per  gallon.  In  the  case  of  fairly  pure  rivers  the  total  number  of 
free-swimming  animals  is  not  more  than  one  per  gallcn.  I,  however 
found  that  where  what  may  be  called  sewage  was  discharged  into  siu.li 
water,  the  number  per  gallon  rose  to  twenty-sevtn,  and  the  percentage 
relationships  between  the  different  groups  of  entomostraca  were  greatly 
changed.  In  the  Thames,  at  Crossness,  at  low  water,  the  number  was 
about  six  per  gallon,  which  fell  to  three  or  four  at  Erith,  and  was  reduced 
to  less  than  one  at  Greenhithe. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  decided  limit  to  the  increase  of  entomostraca 
when  the  water  of  a  river  is  rendered  very  impure  by  the  discharge  of  too 
much  sewage,  probably  because  oxygen  is  deficient,  and  free  sulphide  of 
hydrogen  present.  Such  water  is  often  characterized  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  worm-like  larva:  of  insects.  Thus,  in  the  Den,  below  Sheffield,  in 
.summer,  I  found  the  number  per  gallon  of  entomostraca  only  about  one- 
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third  of  what  it  is  in  pure  waters  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  number  of 
worm-like  larv;e  was  more  than  one  per  gallon. 

Now,  if  the  free-swimming  animals  thus  increase  when  a  certain 
amount  of  sewage  supplies  them  with  ample  food,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
they  must  have  a  most  important  influence  in  removing  objectionable  im- 
purities. The  number  of  excrements  of  entomostraca  in  the  recent  mud 
of  such  rivers  as  the  Thames  is  most  surprising.  In  one  specimen,  from 
Hammersmith,  I  found  that  there  were  more  than  20,000  per  grain  ;  and 
the  average  number  at  Erith  in  August,  1882,  was  above  7,000,  which  is 
equivalent  to  about  200,000  per  gallon  of  water  at  half  ebb,  from  the 
surface  to  the  bottom.  This  enormous  number  must  represent  a  very  large 
amount  of  sewage  material  consun  ed  as  food  ;  and  though,  as  in  the  case 
of  larger  animals,  a  considerable  part  of  their  excrements,  no  doubt, 
consist  of  organic  matter  capable  of  putrefaction,  yet  there  can  be  no  less 
doubt  that  the  amount  entirely  consumed  in  the  life  processes  of  the  ani- 
mals is  also  great. 

As  named  above,  I  kept  cyclops  alive  for  many  months  by  feeding  them 
on  human  excrement.  It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  why,  when  they 
abound  in  the  Thames,  the  relative  amount  of  human  excrement  is  very 
considerably  less  than  in  the  winter,  when  their  number  must  be  much 
smaller. 

We  thus  appear  to  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  when  the  amount  of 
sewage  discharged  into  a  river  is  not  too  great  it  furnishes  food  for  a  vast 
number  cf  animals  which  perform  a  most  important  part  in  removing  it. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  discharge  be  too  great,  it  may  be  injurious  to 
them,  and  this  process  of  purification  may  cease.  Possibly  this  explains 
why,  in  certain  cases,  a  river  which  is  usually  unobjectionable  may  occa- 
sionally become  offensive.  It  also  seems  to  make  it  clear  that  the  dis- 
charge of  rather  too  much  sewage  may  produce  relatively  very  great  and 
objectionable  results. 

Though  such  comparatively  large  animals  as  entomostraca  may  remove 
much  pujrefiable  matter  from  a  river,  we  cannot  suppose  that,  except  inci- 
dentally, they  remove  such  very  minute  objects  as  disease  germs  ;  but  it 
would  be  a  subject  well  worthy  of  investigation  to  ascertain  whether  the 
more  minute  infusoria  can  and  do  consume  such  germs  as  a  portion  of 
their  food.  If  so,  we  should  be  able  to  understand  how  living  bodies, 
which  could  resist  any  purely  chemical  action  likely  to  be  met  with  in  a 
river,  could  1  e  destroyed  by  the  digestive  process  of  minute  animals. 
Hitherto  I  have  had  no  opportunity  for  examining  this  question  critically, 
but  have  been  able  to  learn  certain  facts  which,  at  all  events,  show  that 
it  is  well  worthy  of  further  examination.  It  is  only  during  the  last  month 
that  I  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  number  of  the  larger  infusoria, 
and  various  other  animals  of  similar  type,  met  with  per  gallon  in  the  wa- 
ter of  rivers  and  the  sea,  which  can  be  seen  and  counted  by  means  of  a 
low  magnifying  power.  At  low  water  in  the  Medway  above  Chatham,  in  the 
first  half  of  June,  the  average  number  per  gallon  has  been  about  7,000,  but 
sometimes  as  many  as  16,000.  Their  average  size  was  about  -,-oY,-,-,  inch. 
Possibly  the  number  of  still  more  minute  forms  may  be  equally  great; 
but  even  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  those  observed,  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  their  effect  in  removing  organic  matter  must  be  very  consid- 
erable ;  and  judging  from  what  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  larger  animals, 
those  jooo  °f  an  inch  in  diameter  may  well  be  supposed  to  consume  as 
food  particles  of  the  size  of  germs.  Up  to  the  present  time,  I  have,  how- 
ever, collected  so  few  facts  bearing  on  this  question  that  it  must  be  re- 
garded merely  as  a  suggestion  for  future  inquiry. 

So  far,  I  have  referred  exclusively  to  the  effect  of  animal  life.  Min- 
ute plants  play  an  important  part  in  another  way.  The  number  per  gal- 
lon of  suspended  diatoms,  desmids,  and  confervoid  alga:  is,  in  some  cases, 
most  astonishing,  and  they  must  often  produce  much  more  effect  than  the 
larger  plants.  As  far  as  I  hive  been  able  to  ascertain,  their  number  is, 
to  some  extent,  related  to  the  amount  of  material  in  the  water  suitable 
for  their  assimilation  and  growth.  In  the  mud  deposited  from  pure  riv- 
ers their  number  is  iclatively  small;  but  in  the  district  of  the  Thames, 
where  the  sewage  is  discharged,  I  found  that  in  summer  their  number  per 
grain  of  mud  at  half  ebb  tide  was  about  400,000,  which  is  equivalent  to 
above  5,000,000  per  gallon  of  water.  This  is  two  or  three  times  as  many 
as  higher  up  or  lower  down  the  river,  and  out  of  all  proportion  more  than 
in  the  case  of  fairly  pure  rivers  like  the  Medway.  Their  effect  in  oxyge- 
nating the  water  must  be  very  important,  since,  when  exposed  to  the 
light,  they  would  decompose  carbonic  acid  and  give  off  oxygen,  under  cir- 
cumstances most  favorable  for  supplying  the  needs  of  animal  life,  and 
counteracting  the  putrefactive  decomposition  so  soon  set  up  by  minute 
fungi  when  oxygen  is  absent. 


Taking,  then,  all  the  above  facts  into  consideration,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  removal  of  impurities  from  rivers  is  more  a  biological  than  a 
chemical  question  ;  and  that,  in  all  discussions  of  the  subject,  it  is  most 
important  to  consider  the  action  of  minute  animals  and  plants  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  being  indirectly  most  powerful  chemical  reagents. 

TESTING  IRON  SOIL-PIPE. 
An  eminent  engineer  tests  all  lengths  of  iron  pipe  to  be  put  in  for 
soil-pipes  under  his  direction,  in  a  very  simple  and  easily-manipulated 
manner.  The  lengths,  as  they  come  from  the  dealer,  are  coated  on  the 
inside  with  a  very  thin  coat  of  linseed  or  kerosene  oil.  This  is  done  by 
drawing  oiled  waste  through  the  pipe.  The  pipe  is  then  set  on  end,  and 
if,  after  a  few  hours,  there  is  no  presence  of  oil  on  the  outside  of  the 
pipe,  it  is  accepted.     About  70  per  cent  of  the  best  pipe  stands  this  test. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF    HOUSE  BUILDING. 

The  following  humorous  lines  are  taken  from  one  of  a  series  of  poetical 
sketches  entitled  "Nathan  Barlow  :  Sketches  in  the  Retired  Life  of  a 
Lancashire  Butcher"  published  in  the  Manchester  Weekly  Times: 

If  e'er  aw  spend  a  hawp'ny  more  o'  brass 

I'  brick  an'  mortar  stuff  afore  it's  built 

Aw'll  suffer  like  a  fated  cawf  t'  be  kilt. 

'  An  honest  mon's  the  noblest  work  o'  God' — 

So  th'  poet  says — but  dostno  think  it's  odd 

He's  med  so  few  o'  th'  sort,  an'  thoose  he's  med 

By  th'  most  o'  folks  are  reckon'd  soft  i'  th'  yead  ? 

Aw've  seed  sich  wark,  aw'm  fain   to  think  it  s  true, 

As  th'  actor  said  'at  'honesty's  a  foo'. ' 

***** 

They  say  there's  good  an'  bad  i'  every  line  ; 
There  happen  is  ;  I  know  there  is  i'  mine. 
If  God's  med  any  honest  builders,  though, 
There  seems  a  deal  o'  mystery  wheer  they  go. 
It  seems  to  me  the'n  getten  lost  or  strayed, 
For  aw've  ne'er  come  across  one  yet  i'  th'  trade. 
They'n  happen  bin  bown  up  like  th'  china  ware 
'At's-scrambled  for  becos  it's  owdan'  rare 
Aw  think  it  mun  be  so,  for  it  ow  see  'em, 
It's  likely  t'  be  as  mummies  i'  th'  museum. 
Sin'  aw  jack'd  th'  contract  up,  an' paid  mysel', 
They'n  bin  like  devils  letten  loose  fro'  hell. 
There's  howdfasts,  nails,  an'  screws,  if  aw've  bowt  one, 
Aw'll  lay  my  life  aw've  *velly  bowt,  a  ton  ; 
That  plaster's  had  as  mony  bags  o'  hair. 
As  met  ha'  plastered  six  i'stead  o'  th'  pair. 
It  isno  pounds  they'n  done  me  on,  bu'  scores  ; 
That  joiner  bit  me  graeely  wi'  them  doors  ; 
They're  hung  on  hinges  med  to  take  three  screws, 
An'  th'  dirty  wastrel's  nobbut  put  in  twos. 
An'  as  fur  nowldin' — nay,  theau  needno  smile — 
If  he's  had  inchec,  ha's  had  mony  a  mile. 
Some  stales  your    timber,  some  your  lead,  or  lime  ; 
Hut  th'  plumber  licks  'em  a'  at  fudgin'  time, 
He'll  put  his  pot  on  th'  fire  to  melt  his  lead. 
An'  let  it  stop  till  th'  handle's  welly  red  ; 
An'  then  he'll  scatch  it  off — too  hot  to  howd— 
An'  let  it  stand  to  cool  it  -till  it's  cowd  ; 
An'  then  he'll  put  it  on  again,  an'  when 
He's  look'd  o'er  th'  paDper,  takes  it  off  again  ; 
An'  th'  he'll  potter  wi'  it  on  to  th'  roof, 
Bu'  what  he  does  theer  nob'dy  has  no  proof, 
An'  th'  eafferdoesno  care  how  lung  he  stays. 
As  lung's  he  charges  th'  time,  an'  someb'dy  pays, 
***** 

What  aw've  bin  done  on  i'  my  gizzard  sticks, 
An'  th'  weight  of  a'    my  trespass  upo'  th'  law 
Feels  asier  nor  my  losses  i'  my  craw 
Now  th'  on'y  groin  o'  comfort  aw  con  land 
Is  t'  think  at  th  start  awd'  had  a  bit  i'  hand. 

—  The  Sanitary  Record. 


THE  COST  OF  SICKNESS. 

I  think,  then,  that  we  cannot  escape  from  the  reasons  to  believe  that 
we  lose  in  England  and  Wales  every  year,  in  consequence  of  sickness, 
20,000,000  weeks'  work;  or  say,  as  much  work  as  20,000,000  healthy  peo- 
ple would  do  in  a  week. 

The  number  is  not  easily  grasped  by  the  mind.  It  is  equal  to  about 
one-fortieth  part  of  the  work  done  in  each  year  by  the  whole  population 
between  fifteen  and  sixty-five  years  old.  Or,  try  to  think  of  it  in  money. 
Rather  more  than  half  of  it  is  lost  by  those  whom  the  Registrar-General 
names  the  domestic,  the  agricultural,  and  the  industrial  classes.  These 
are  more  than  7,500,000  in  number,  and  they  loose  about  u,oco,oco 
weeks;  say,  for  easy  reckoning,  at  £1  a  week;  and  here  is  a  loss  of  £11, 
000,000  sterling  from  what  should  be  the  annual  wealth  of  the  country. 
For  the  other  classes,  who  are  estimated  as  losing  the  other  9,000,000 
weeks'  work,  it  would  be  hard  and  unfair  to  make  a  guess  in  any  known 
coin;  for  these  include  our  great  merchants,  our  judges  and  lawyers,  and 
medical  men,  our  statesmen  and  chief  legislators;  they  include  our  poets 
and  writers  of  all  kinds,  musicians,  painters,  and  philosophers;  and  our 
princse,  who  certainly  do  more  for  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  the  country 
then  can  be  told  in  money. — From  "National  Health  and  Work,'1''  by 
Sir  James  Paget,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  /or  September. 
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SANITARY    ASSOCIATION  NEWS. 

MASTER  PLUMBERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

At  Chicago. — At  the  last  regular  meeting  of 
the  Chicago  masters  plumbers'  association,  held 
on  (he  evening  of  Aug.  20,  Mr.  D.  Bain  announ- 
ced that  he  had  received  two  closets  from  Charles 
Harrison,  of  New  York,  for  the  association's  ex- 
hibit.  The  donor    was   given  a   vote    of   thanks 

The  library  committee  reported  that  a  list  of 
books,  for  purchase,  had  been  prepared.  The 
committee  were  instructed  to  act  on  their  own 
judgment. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hamblin,  chairman  of  the  appren- 
ticeship committee,  reported  that  he  had  prepar- 
ed a  circular  letter,  to  be  sent  out  to  master 
plumbers  in  the  city,  which  had  its  aim  to  advance 
the  system  of  apprenticeship  adopted  by  the  as- 
sociation.    The  letter  was  as  follows: 

Chicago,  Aug.  20,  1884. — Mr. :  — Dear  Sir. — Your 

attention  is  called  to  the  enclosed  blank,  which  you  will 
please  fill  out  and  return  to  J.  J.  Hamblin,  366  Ogden 
avenue. 

The  object  is  to  put  into  practical  working  shape  the 
system  of  apprenticeship  which  has  been  a  opted  by  our 
association,  and  has  been  favorably  regarded  by  the  na- 
tional plumber's  association.  The  system,  in  brief,is: 
Each  employer  returns  to  the  association  a  list  of  appren- 
tices, or  those  working  for  him  as  such,  (see  blank,)  with 
date  of  beginning  as  such  with  him,  age  of  such  appren- 
tice, and  place  of  residence.  This  is  recorded  in  a  separ- 
ate book,  apprentices'  record,  which  is  kept  by  the  proper 
officer  of  the  association,  who  issues  a  card  back  to  the 
emp'oyer,  to  be  tetained  by  him  so  long  as  the  apprentice 
is  in  his  employ.  When  the  apprentice  ceases  to  work 
for  him,  he  is  to  fill  out  such  card  with  the  date  of  his 
quitting  and  residence  of  apprentice,  and  return  the  same 
to  the  proper  officer  to  be  recorded.  The  apprentice  re- 
ceives a  card  from  the  association  to  which  he  is  an  ap- 
prentice, which  card  he  retains  as  a  voucher  of  h>«  good 
standing.  When  the  apprentice  takes  service  with 
another  boss,  the  blank  or  certificate  is  given  to  his  new 
employer  to  be  filled  in  with  the  date  of  beginning  with 
him, — and  so  on,  till  the  certificate  shows  that  the  proper 
time  has  been  served. 

By  this  means  only  can  we  avoid  "scabs"  in  the  trade, 
and  educate  competent  mechanics  to  perpetuate  our 
calling.  This  plan  will  also  entitle  the  apprentice  to  all 
the  benefits  of  the  time  he  has  served  in  the  matter  of 
wages  and  will  be  to  you  a  just  gague  of  his  ability  as  a 
workman.  It  will  also  entitle  him  to  the  use  and  bene- 
fits nf  the  reading  and  lecture  room  of  the  association. 

The  system  is  so  simple,  yet  mutually  beneficial,  that 
it  cinnc  fail  to  commend  itself  to  all,  and  we  trust  will 
receive  your  hearty  co-operation. 

Yours  Fraternally, 

J.  J.  Hamblin, 
J.  J.  Clark, 
Wm.  Wilson. 
Appienticeship  Committee. 

The  blank  referred  to  in  the  above  communi- 
cation calls  for  the  name,  age,  residence  and  the 
time  when  the  apprentice  commenced  work. 
There  is  also  space  for  general  remarks,  under 
which  it  is  desired  that  information  be  given  as 
to  the  previous  service  of  the  apprentice,  to 
assist  in  opening  the  record  properly. 

The  plan  of  the  committee  was  heartily  en- 
dorsed. 

Mr.  Hamblin  also  presented  a  new  form  of 
card  to  be  hung  in  the  offices  of  architects,  which 
reiterates  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  associa- 
tion last  year  to  the  effect  that  members  would 
not  make  any  deposit  for  the  laying  of  service 
pipes  in  the  construction  of  new  buildings.  It 
was  proposed  to  have  the  names  of  all  master 
plumbers  in  the  city  printed  in  the  margins,  for 
easy  reference.  The  plan  was  concurred  in  and 
the  committee  instructed  to  have  a  quantity  of 
the  cards  printed,  and  distributed. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Innes  and  James  Hanna  were 
elected  members  of  the  association,  when  an  ad- 
journment was  had  for  two  weeks. 

At  Washington,  D.  C- — The  regular  meeting 
of  the  Washington  master  plumbers'  association 
was  held  August  18,  at  their  hall,  E.  J.  Hannan 
in  the  chair.  The  committee  appointed  at  the 
last  meeting  to  prepare  a  statement  showing  that 
the  work  of  laying  pipes  and  repairing  hydrants 
now  done  by  the  district  could  be  done  50  per 
cent  cheaper  by  the  plumbers,  was  not  prepared 
to  report. 

The  secretary  read  a  communication  from  the 
executive  committee  of  the  national  association 
of  master  plumbers,  submitting  a  proposition  to 
be  signed  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
wrought  iron  pipe  and  fittings,  and  only  such 
goods  as  pertain  thereto,  to  make  the  difference 
in  price  between  dealers  and  consumers  33J/5  per 
cent,  instead  of  20  per  cent.  The  agreement  fur- 
ther  provides    for    beginning   work   under    this 


arrangement  as  soon  as  the  Chicago  competitors 
are  willing,  and  to  extend  the  territory  as  fast  as 
the  co-operation  of  other  cities  is  secured,  with 
the  view  of  making  it  a  national  rule  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  vice-president  of  the  national  as- 
sociation of  the  District,  Mr.  E.  J.  Hannan,  was 
instructed  to  present  this  agreement  to  the  deal- 
ers and  their  agents  in  Washington  and  obtain 
their  signatures. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  John  Wilson,  the 
vice-president  from  Maryland,  suggesting  that  an 
agreement  be  made  by  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton plumbers  with  dealers  to  secure  material  20 
per  cent  less  than  the  prices  to  all  other  purchas- 
ers. 

Mr.  James  Ragan  said  that  the  Baltimore 
plumbers,  under  the  present  agreement  with  the 
dealers,  had  an  advantage  over  the  plumbers  of 
the  District,  as  the  terms  included  all  registered 
plumbers,  which  comprised  curb-stone  plumbers 
as  well  as  the  regularly  established  ones.  He 
thought  that  the  present  agreement  should  be 
changed,  by  striking  out  the  word  "  registered," 
and  substituting  "  all  regular  dealers  ''  —  that  is, 
those  having  established  places  of  business.  He 
moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  Baltimore  association,  and,  if 
necessary,  with  the  one  in  Norfolk,  and  that  they 
prepare  an  agreement  with  the  dealers  which 
shall  be  uniform.  Messrs.  E.  J.  Hannan,  James 
Ragan  and  R.  G.  Campbell  were  appointed  as  this 
committee. 

Mr.  James  F.  Brien  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  District  government  was  about  to 
lay  a  water  service  into  the  new  pension  office 
building.  Mr.  Daniel  Hannan  said  that  he  had 
understood  that  Capt.  Hoxie,  before  he  left,  had 
made  arrangements  for  establishing  a  plumber's 
shop  in  the  District  building,  not  only  to  do  this 
job,  but  all  work  needed  by  the  District  govern- 
ment. Capt.  Hoxie  had  invited  such  estimates, 
and,  when  some  question  arose  concerning  them, 
the  dealers  were  referred  to  Gen.  Meigs  for  in- 
formation. He  did  not  believe  that  the  commis- 
sioners were  aware  such  work  was  going  on.  Mr. 
Daniel  Hannan  said  that  some  time  ago  Capt. 
Hoxie  told  him  that  the  District  was  going  to  do 
all  the  work  in  the  pension  building.  He  thought 
that  if  the  District  was  going  to  carry  on  a  reg- 
ular plumbing  business,  there  ought  to  be  a  sign 
hung  out  indicating  that  fact.  The  secretary  was 
instructed  to  write  to  the  commissioners,  stating 
that  the  association  was  informed  that  the  Dis- 
trict was  putting  the  water  service  in  the  pension 
building. 

"Is  the  District  government  not  laying  a  wa- 
ter service  in  the  streets  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Rag 

"Under  Hoxie's  rule  it  did,"   responded  M 
Daniel  Hannan.    "  I  have  seen  him  on  the  streets 
myself,  bossing  the  job." 

The  association  then  adjourned. 

At  Philadelphia. — The  association  met  in  its 
hall  at  No.  141  N.  Seventh  street,  on  Aug.  14, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Weaver  in  the  chair.  The  executive 
committee  reported  that  fair  progress  was  being 
made  in  the  matter  of  securing  protection  to  the 
trade.  The  committee  appointed  to  see  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  water  department  reported 
that  he  was  anxious  to  do  what  he  could  to  se- 
cure a  system  which  should  save  time  for  the 
plumbers  in  securing  permits.  The  treasurers 
report  was  received  and  referred.  The  chair  ap- 
pointed committees  to  canvas  the  city  and  en- 
deavor to  induce  all  plumbers  not  members  of 
the  association,  to  join.  Two  members  were 
elected  and  two  candidates  proposed.  Mr.  John- 
son moved  that  plumbers  in  surrounding  towns 
having  no  association  be  invited  to  join  the  Phil- 
adelphia body. 

At  St.  Louis. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  St. 
Louis  master  plumbers'  association  only  routine 
business  was  transacted.  There  are  now  two 
hundred  and  eighty-six  members  in  good  standing 
in  the  association,  and  there  is  a  general  appre- 
ciation of  the  benefits  derived.  There  are  sever- 
al applications  for  membership  pending. 

At  Cincinnati,  O. — A  valued  correspondent 
of  The  Sanitary  News  takes  occasion  to  say 
some  very  pleasant  things  concerning  the  appear- 
ance of  the  paper  from  its  own  office.  He  also 
sends  good  news  concerning  the  work  of  the  lo- 
cal association.     The  plumbers  in  Cincinnati    are 


reported  as  being  very  busy.  The  work  of  reor- 
ganizing the  master  plumbers'  association  is 
going  encouragingly  forward.  The  members  are 
industriously  gathering  in  those  members  of  the 
trade  who  are  not  members  of  the  association, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  last  of  the  outsiders 
will  be  coining  in  a  few  weeks.  There  are  now 
about  seventy  members  in  the  association.  Great 
good  will  be  accomplished  when  all  the  trade  are 
members  of  the  association,  because  of  the  strong 
influence  which  concerted  action  brings. 

NORMAL  OF    HEREDITY    AND  HYGEINE. 

The  meeting  of  this  association  at  Lake  Bluff, 
near  Chicago,  last  month,  succeeded  in  attracting 
large  and  interested  audiences.  The  meetings 
were  conducted  by  Dr.  Mary  Weeks  Burnett  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Kellogg.  The  lectures  by  Drs.  Flor- 
ence W.  Hunt,  Sarah  H.  Stevenson,  J.  H.  Kel- 
logg and  Mrs.  Kellogg"  were  interesting  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  those  present.  Dr.  Kel- 
logg pointed  out  the  best  means  to  secure  good 
water-supply  and  ventilation  for  homes,  and  des- 
cribed the  judicious  use  of  disinfectants. 

SOCIETY     OF    ARTS,     (ENGLAND),     CONFERENCE 
ON  WATER-SUPPLY. 

The  subject  of  a  water-supply  is  considered  by 
the  societiy  of  arts,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  a  national  question,  and  at 
their  last  conference  on  the  subject  there  were 
read  seventeen  different  papers.  These  were 
divided  into  three  classes.  (1)  The  source  of 
supply.  (2)  The  quality  of  water,  filtration  and 
softening.  (3)  Methods  of  distribution  in  detail. 
There  were  several  suggestions  made  which  are 
quite  new  and  important.  One  of  these  was  by 
Mr.  de  Ranee  on  the  possible  increase  of  the  un- 
derground supply.  He  believed  this  might  be 
accomplished  by  sinking  ''dumb-wells"  through 
the  overlying  strata  which  should  carry  off  into 
the  water-bearing  stratum  a  good  share  of  the 
surface  floods  which  now  run  off  to  waste  through 
streams  and  rivers  after  doing  much  damage.  A 
paper  read  by  Professor  H.  C.  Sorby,  on  the  de- 
tection of  sewage  contamination  by  use  of  the 
microscope  and  of  the  purifying  action  of  minute 
animals  and  plants,  took  the  ground  that  animal- 
cule increased  as  sewage  contamination  increas- 
ed, reasoning  that  this  increase  was  because  of 
the  greater  abundance  of  organic  matter  as  food 
for  the  minute  bits  of  life,  and  that  therefore, 
animalculae  acted  as  purifying  agents  in  water. 
His  paper  was  very  important  and  is  reproduced 
in  The  Sanitary  News. 

SAN  FRANCISCO    ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  for  August, 
of  the  San  Francisco  chapter  of  architects,  Presi- 
dent John  Wright  occupied  the  chair.  The  metal 
roofers  of  the  city  sent  in  a  long  communication 
stating  that  metal  roofing  is  a  distinctive  trade 
and  should  not  be  done  in  shops  in  which  the 
proprietor  conducts  plumbing,  gas-fitting  and 
tinning.  The  metal  roofers  asked  the  architects 
to  recognize  them  as  distinctive  tradesmen.  The 
master  plumbers'  association  sent  in  a  communi- 
cation calling  the  attention  of  the  chapter  to  a 
cause  in  their  by-laws  by  which  their  members 
are  prohibited  from  doing  work  for  other  than 
owners  when  the  amount  exceeds  $100  in  value. 
The  number  of  trustees  was  increased  from  three 
to  five.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
on  the  fire  ordinances. 

A  PLUMBERS'  SANITARY  ASSOCIATION. 

To  The  Editor: — We  are  about  forming  a 
plumbers  sanitary  association  in  our  city,  and  I 
have  concluded  to  send  you  a  1  eport  as  far  as  we 
have  gone,  as  I  believe  it  will  encourage  other 
cities  to  form  similar  associations. 

The  following  are  the  proceedings.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  plumbers'  held  August  20,  to  perfect  ar- 
rangements for  the  formation  of  the  plumbers' 
section  of  the  Maryland  state  sanitary  association, 
a  committee  on  organization  was  appointed  as 
follows: — William  Dunnett,  chairman.  William 
H.  Rothrock,  John  F.  McConnell,  James  A. 
Thornton,  and  James  Millar  Jr.  The  object  of 
the  association  is  to  awaken  an  interest  in  sani- 
tary reform  through  the  slate  and  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  introduction  and  spread  of 
epidemic  and  pestilential  diseases.  Delegates 
from  this  section  will  attend    the   convention  to 
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be  held  at  the  Blue  Mountain  House,  Western 
Maryland  Railroad,  September  17-19.  All  are 
cordially  invited,   from  every  section. 

This  sanitary  association  lias  no  connection 
with  our  regular  master  plumbers'  association 
which  was  formed  only  for  pecuniary  interests. 

William  Dunnett. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  August  29,  1884. 

NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

SEWERAGE  FOR  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

The  town  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  already  has  a  water- 
supply  of  300,000  gallons  daily.  The  amount  of 
sewage  is  estimated  at  about  the  same  amount. 
The  city  is  an  inland  one,  without  commui  iea- 
tion  with  the  sea,  and  the  engineer,  J.  J.  R.  Croes, 
has  advised  disposal  by  the  sawdust  filtration 
system,  using  the  Earquhar-Oldham  filter  with 
a  small  addition  of  perchloride  of  iron  to  deo- 
dorize the  sewage  before  filtering.  The  filtrate 
is  clear  and  harmless.  The  approximate  esti- 
mate for  the  entire  works  is  $329,860,  though 
much  of  this  expense  need  not  be  incurred  for 
some  years.  The  system  excludes  rainwater,  and 
the  estimate  covers  the  laying  of  some  forty 
miles  of  stoneware  sewer-pipes,  calked  with 
oakum  and  packed  with  cement. 

OBSTRUCTION  OK  WATER-PIPES    BY    SPONGE 
GROWTH. 

A  writer  has  recently  explained  the  obstruc- 
tion of  water-pipes  by  sponge-growth,  as  fol- 
lows: The  sponge  statoblasts  carried  by  the 
running  water  attach  themselves  to  asperities  of 
the  interior  of  the  pipes,  and  there,  well  supplied 
with  food  by  the  current,  soon  develop  into  a 
flourishing  growth  of  sponge.  The  sponge  sub- 
stance, full,  like  all  sponges,  of  small  openings 
through  which  water  enters,  and  large  ones  from 
which  it  is  expelled,  acts  as  a  filter  to  remove 
from  the  water  the  particles  of  sand  and  mud 
held  in  suspension,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
ircn  in  the  water  probably  retards  the  growth  of 
spicults  which  form  the  sponge  skeleton,  and  thus 
endangers  the  stability  of  the  sponge.  This  goes 
on  until  the  sediment  accumulated  by  the  living 
sponges  becomes  too  much  for  their  fragile  struct- 
ure, and  the  result  is  that  mud  and  sponge  are 
torn  away  in  masses  which,  finally  accumulating 
in  the  smaller  pipes,  obstruct  them  completely. 
By  the  time  this  occurs  the  only  evidence  of 
sponge  structure  likely  to  be  found  would  be, 
not  spicules,  themselves  microscopic  objects,  but 
the  still  more  minute  fragments  of  spicules  which 
had  never  been  able,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions made,  properly  to  develop.  At  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  the  quantity  of  earthy  material 
in  the  water  is  much  larger  than  at  others,  and 
the  obstruction  would  therefore  take  place  more 
rapidly.  Although  the  sponge  growth  may  thus 
be  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  of  small  pipes,  its 
action  while  growing  would  be  to  remove  dele- 
terious organic  matter,  both  by  actually  feeding 
upon  it  and  by  mechanically  filtering  it  out. 

SUBTERRANEAN    DRAINAGE. 

It  being  known  that,  in  southwest  Georgia, 
there  are  subterranean  cavities  at  a  depth  of  from 
70  to  100  feet  below  the  surface,  Col.  John  P. 
Fort  attempted  the  experiment  of  draining  a 
pond  of  stagnant  water  by  making  a  passage 
into  one  of  these  cavities.  The  pond  experi- 
mented on  covered  an  area  of  about  two  acres, 
and  in  the  center  was  ten  feet  deep.  By  means 
of  a  plank  cage  a  derrick  was  erected  in  the  center 
of  the  pond,  with  boring  apparatus  attached. 
After  driving  the  pipe  thirty  feet  it  rested  on 
solid  rock.  This  was  drilled  through  for  a  depth 
of  twenty  feet,  when  an  opening  was  reached  and 
the  water  began  to  sink  with  a  roar  through  the 
big  pipe.  The  pond  emptied  itself,  and  the  pipe 
will  be  kept  open  for  future  drainage.  The  ex- 
periment cost  but  $75.  It  is  thought  that  mill- 
ions of  acres  of  swamp  land  may  be  reclaimed  in 
a  similar  way,  provided,  of  course,  there  always 
happens  to  be  subterranean  cavity.  Within  two 
hundred  feet  of  his  drainage  well  Col.  Fort  has 
a  beautiful  artesian  well. 

PERSONAL. 

Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.  C.  E. ,  has  opened  a 
branch  office  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DISEASES. 

Small-pox  is  reported  at  St.  George,  111. 
A  peculiarly  fa'al  form  of  dysentery    raged   at 
Cantril,  Van  Buren  county,  Iowa, about  Aug.  19. 

A  case  of  yellow  fever  at  Key  West,  Fla., 
from  the  U.  S.  steamship  Galena,  called  for 
quarantine  which  was  raised  Aug.  19 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  LAWS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  compilation  of  a  sanitary  code  for  adop- 
tion by  cities  and  villiages  is  a  very  creditable 
and  useful  work.  It  will  prove  especially  useful 
to  those  municipalities  which  desire  to  adopt 
some  sanitary  regulation,  yet  whose  health  officer 
has  not  experience  enough  in  health  work  to 
draft  a  code.  There  are  also  carefully  compiled, 
the  public  health  laws  of  the  state,  an  examina- 
tion of  which  will  show  the  powers  and  duties  of 
local  boards  of  health.  This  pamphlet  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  secretary,  Dr.  John 
II.  Ranch,  at  Springfield. 

SANITARY    WO  <K. 

The  London  sanitary  protective  association,  at 
the  close  of  its  second  year,  had  563  members. 
During  the  year  it  had  secured  the  inspection  of 
362  houses,  with  the  discovery  and  correction  of 
many  serious  errors  in  sanitary  arrangements. 
Six  per  cent  ot  these  houses  had  their  drains 
choked  up  so  that  the  foul  water  from  the  sinks 
simply  soaked  into  the  ground;  in  32  per  cent  of 
them  the  soil-pipes  were  leaking,  and  sewer  gas 
could  escape  into  the  house;  in  37  per  cent  the 
overflow- pipes  from  cisterns  passed  direct  into 
the  drains  or  soil-pipes,  admitting  sewer-gas  into 
the  water  of  the  cistern  and  into  the  house  ;  and 
in  three  fourths  of  the  houses  waste-pipes  from 
baths  and  sinks  led  direct  into  the  drain  or  soil- 
pipes  instead  of,  as  thev  should,  direct  into  the 
open  air.  Prof.  Huxley  resigned  the  presidency 
of  this  society,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll. 

Mr.  Harold  Palmer,  an  English  health  inspec- 
tor, has  reported  an  infectious  form  of  pneumo- 
nia in  his  district.  A  man  was  attacked  with 
symptoms  suggesting  that  septic  poison  and 
bad  sanitary  conditions  might  be  around,  and 
examination  confirmed  the  opinion.  Three 
other  persons  were  seized  with  the  disease,  and 
two  of  the  patients,  including  the  medical  at- 
tendant, died.  Other  similar  caes  have  been 
observed,  in  one  of  which  inflamation  of  the 
lungs  and  death  followed  a  single  visit  to  a 
house  where  the  disease  was  prevailing. 

The  Minister  of  Brazil  has  asked  a  credit  for 
constructing  a  lazaretto. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Struck,  formerly  the  physician  to 
Bismark  has  incurred  the  tatter's  enmitv  by  re- 
fusing to  consult  with  a  homoepathist,  Dr. 
Schwenniger.  He  has  been  repeatedly  snubbed 
by  this  famous  enemy  of  Am  rican  pork.  A 
place  was  refused  him  on  the  international 
health  commission,  and  he  has  resigned  from 
the  imperial  board  of  health,  of  which  he  was 
president.  The  fortunate  homeopathist  rises 
higher  and  higher. 

The  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Civic  is  making 
a  severe  war  on  the  board  of  health.  In  a 
recent  issue  it  gives  the  record  of  one  of  the 
members,  showing  that  he  had  been  before  the 
police  court  six  times  since  1878  for  disorderly 
conduct  and  assault  and  battery. 

At  the  international  medical  congress  at  Co- 
penhagen, last  month,  papers  were  read  by  Pas- 
teur on  morbific  micro-organisms,  and  vaccinia 
matters,  and  on  school-hygiene  in  Denmark  by 
Prof.  Hertel  and  Mr.  Holbech,  of  Copenhagen, 
and  by  Prof.  Kay,  of  Stockholm. 

The  Dayton  cremation  company  is  organized 
in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  hf  alth  bulletin,  issued  by  the  board  of 
health  of  Ontario,  has  been  changed  from  a 
weekly  to  a  monthly. 

The  state  board  of  health  of  Maryland  has 
issued  a  circular  on  cholera,  and  a  stirring  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  the  State,  to  arouse  their 
interest  in  the  forthcoming  sanitary  convention 
to  be  held  under  its  auspices. 

Information  is  received  of  the  formation  of  a 
cremation  society  in  Boston. 


A  public  health  congress  at  Hanover,  Ger- 
many, from  Sept.  15  to  17,  will  discuss  the  hy- 
gienic oversight  of  schools  by  school  doc- 
tors, and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  penetrability  of  walls. 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

Easton  Md.,  will  have  water-works  built  by 
W.  W.  Taylor,  of  Havre  de  Grace,  Md 

Prof.  Landreth,  hydraulic  engineer  for  the  city 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  endeavoring  to  select  a 
location  for  a  new  reservoir. 

Wisner,  Neb.,  has  voted  bonds  for  $4,000  for 
water  works. 

Hillsdale,  Mich.,  wants  water-works. 
Milan,  Ita'y,  has  no  regular  house    water-sup- 
ply, and  possesses  only  a  brook-drainage. 

Water-works  are  to  be  constructed  by  the 
town  of  Abilene,  Texas. 

The  San  Francisco  members  of  the  common 
council  have  a  queer  idea  of  what  a  good  water- 
supply  is.  One  of  the  members  recently  called 
attention  to  the  well  in  the  city  cemetery  saying 
there  were  all  the  conditions  for  a  good  water- 
supply. 

SEWERACE. 

Bunzlau,  Silesia,  has  sewers  laid  as  far  back  as 
1556,  serving  solely  as  drains,  water-closets  being 
very  rare. 

The  sewerage  system  of  Berlin  is  now  complete, 
serving  10,549  houses.  The  effluent  water  for- 
warded to  the  nine  sewerage  farms  is  on  the 
average  71,482  cubic  metres  daily.  The  cost  is 
divided  as  follows  :  General  management  £1,370; 
pumping  station  £14,124;  street  drains  and  house 
connect  ions,  £9,660. 

Proposals  for  constructing  a  main  sewer  in 
Avondale,  O.,  will  be  received  by  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  sewers  until  Sept.  13. 

New  sewers  will  be  constructed  in  Chicago  as 
follows  :  A  four  and  one  half  foot  sewer  on 
McGregor  street,  from  Wallace  to  Ogden  Slip; 
along  Thirty-sixth  street,  from  Michigan  avenue 
to  Wabash,  where  it  will  be  one  foot  in  diameter; 
from  Wabash  to  Thirty-seventh  place,  one  foot; 
from  Thirty-seventh  place  to  Thirty-eight  street, 
two  feet;  from  Thirty-eighth  to  Thirty-ninth 
street,  one  and  one  half  feet  in  diameter,  and 
thence  to  Egan  avenue,  one  foot  in  diameter. 

NEW  PARISIAN  SANITARY  REGULATIONS, 

A  new  series  of  regulations  for  the  construction 
of  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  houses  has  just 
been  put  in  force  in  Paris.  All  soil-pipes  must 
he  fitted  with  a  syphon  water-lock;  ventilation 
pipes  must  be  conducted  above  the  roof;  rain- 
water leaders  must  be  provided  with  sewer-gas 
interceptors;  underground  pipes  must  be  fur- 
nished with  sight  and  ventilating  holes  at  each 
angle;  the  bore  of  the  pipes  is  set  between  .11  of 
a  metre  and  .16  of  a  metre;  the  fall  must  never 
be  less  than  45  dg. ;  glazed  earthen-ware  may  be 
employed  for  soil-pipes  and  syphons,  except  in 
cases  where  the  authorities  prescribe  lead;  every 
house  must  connect  with  the  sewer  if  in  connect- 
ing distance;  new  houses  must  have  closet  accom- 
modation for  each  lodger,  or  one  large  closet 
divided  into  compartments  for  each  lodger;  a 
water-supply  of  ten  litres  for  each  person  daily, 
must  be  provided.  Three  years  is  allowed  for 
private  individuals  to  carry  out  these  regulations. 
All  plans  must  be  approved  by  the  authorities  be- 
fore a  beginning  can  be  made.  The  cost  of  the 
sewers  is  provided  by  a  tax  levied  on  those  using 
them. 

AMONG  THE  PLUMBERS. 

Mr.  George  Shaw,  master  of  the  plumbers 
guild,  of  the  city  of  London,  was  born  in  I825 
and  passed  his  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Thom- 
son, a  plumber  in  Dalkeith,  Edinburgshire,  Scot- 
land, where  he  was  born.  He  has  occupied  num- 
erous public  positions  in  the  city  government  of 
London,  of  which  he  may,  some  day,  be  lord 
mayor. 

A  new  work  to  be  called  "Standard  Practical 
Plumbing,"  consisting  of  three  volumes,  will  ap- 
pear September  1. 

The  journeymen  plumbers  and  steam-fitters  of 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  held  a  picnic  on  Aug.  16. 


Sir  i\   i,  1SS4. 
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From  an  interview  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
willi  Dr.  Charles  F.  Chandler,  late  president  of 
the  New  York  eity  board  of  health,  the  follow- 
ing is  taken: 

COERCING  THE  PLUMBERS. 
"As  for  plumbing  and  drainage,  our  system  will  rather 
astonish  you,  I  fancy,  considering  what  I  hear  of  the 
troubles  of  your  London  householders.  Three  years  ago 
this  summer  a  plumbing  law  was  passed,  which  placed 
the  control  of  plumbing  and  drainage  in  all  new  houses 
in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  health.  Since  that  time  we 
have  supervised  the  drainage  of  3,764  houses,  inhabited 
by  28,738  families,  and  in  not  one  of  these  houses  can 
there  well  be  any  sanitary  defects-  No  plumber  dare 
construct  the  plumbing  and  drainage  of  a  New  York 
house,  except  in  accordance  with  the  plan  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  health."  H  ?re  Dr.  Chandler 
explained  the  whole  system  to  our  representative  ind 
showed  all  the  official  forms  and  regulations.  A  Health 
Exhibition  would  clearly  be  unnecessary  in  New  Yoik, 
for  what  is  shown  in  Kensington  and  preached  by  the 
various  health  societies  as"counsels  of  perfection,"  aiein 
New  York  enforced  by  law.  The  thorough  venlilation  of 
soil-pipes,  for  instance,  is  compulsory,  and  refractory 
plumbers  have  sometimes  been  fined  £50  on  this  score. 

An  enamel  coating  for  the  insides  of  pipes  has 
been  patented  in  Europe,  consisting  of  a  thin  so- 
lution of  lime,  clay,  and  silicates,  applied  to  the 
pipes  during  the  process  of  casting  under  great 
heat. 

In  England,  plumbing  work  is  reported  to  be 
very  dull,  many  men  being  idle. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

PRINCIPES  TECHNIQUES  D'  ASS AIN1SSEMENT 
DES  VILLES  ET  HABITATIONS  SUIVIS  EN  AN- 
GLETERRE,  FRANCE,  ALLEMAGNE,  ETATS- 
UNIS  ET  PRESENTES  SOUS  FORME  d'  ETUDES 
SUR  L'  ASSAINISSEMENT  DE  PARIS. 

The  French  have  a  happy  gift  of  making  even 
the  most  abstruse  subjects  interesting.  This 
book  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  written 
by  A.  Wazon,  ingenieur  civil,  of  Paris,  and 
treating  of  water-supply,  sewers,  drains,  and  the 
utilization  of  the  waste  products  of  cities,  matters 
generally  relegated  to  the  provisions  of  the 
plumber  and  sanitary  engineer,  cannot  fail  to 
please  the  general  reader,  and  in  many  ways  is 
more  interesting  than  a  fiction.  The  author 
shows  great  familiarity  with  the  literature  of 
sanitary  engineering,  English  and  American,  as 
well  as  Continental,  and  most  of  his  conclusions 
appear  to  be  in  accord  with  the  best  recent  views, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  much  that 
comes  from  the  French.  The  book  contains 
fifty  illustrations  of  filters,  traps,  water-closets, 
etc.  It  is  well  arranged,  and  the  type  and  paper 
are  excellent,  but  there  is  no  index  beyond  what 
is  afforded  by  a  meager  table  of  contents.  A 
good  map  of  Paris  would  add  much  to  the  volume 
of  the  book.  The  chapter  on  the  utilization  of 
sewage  for  agricultural  purposes  is  especially  in- 
teresting, as  are  also  the  remarks  on  contamina- 
ted water-supply.  Paris  has  2,300,000  inhabi- 
tants and  the  annual  loss  of  nitrogenous  pro- 
ducts alone,  by  the  present  sewage  system,  is  12,- 
592,500  kilog.  w6rth,  at  two  francs  per  kilog. ,  25 
million  francs.  Ninety-six  million  cubic  meters  of 
sewer-water  pour  into  the  Seine  below  Paris  every 
year,  encumbering  the  river  with  125,000,000 
kilog.  of  solid  matter, and  poisoning  the  water  for 
a    long  distance  down  the  stream. 

In  1865,  those  suburbs  of  Paris  using  Seine 
water,  taken  from  the  river  below  the  mouth  of 
collectors,  suffered  much  more  from  the  ravages 
of  cholera  than  those  parts  of  the  city  supplied 
with  water  taken  from  higher  up  stream,  above 
the  mouths  of  the  sewers.  The  quarter  Epinet- 
tes  supplied  with  water  pumped  at  Saint-Ouen 
suffered  very  severely,  its  death-rate  being  13.83 
per  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Isle  of  St.  Den- 
nis suffered  a  frightful  mortality  of  29  per  thous- 
and inhabitants,  owing,  probably,  to  its  use  of 
the  infected  Seine  water,  with  which  it  is  com- 
pletely surrounded.  Paris  still  tolerates  30,000 
wells  within  he  borders  although  nearly  all  of 
them  are  known  to  be  contaminated  with  the 
leachings  of  privies,  cess-pools,  or  grave-yards. 
In  the  year  1881,  a  violent  epidemic  of  diphthe- 
ria having  broken  out  in  the  communal  school 
situated  on  Dalambre  St.,  near  the  cemetery  of 
Mont  Parnassus,  the  author  made  a  personal  ex- 
amination of  the  surface  contour  and  the  trend  of 
the  soil-water  with  the  following  result  :  The 
school  was  found  to  occupy  the  center  of  a  closed 


basin,  toward  which  the  natural  curves  of  the 
cemetery  sloped.  An  examination  of  the  hydro- 
graphic  charts  of  the  city  showed,  also,  that  the 
subterranean  currents  leached  trom  the  cemetery 
toward  the  school  into  a  sort  of  closed  subterra- 
nean basin  beneath  it.  Investigations  have  also 
showed  that  the  soil-water  flows  from  the  ceme- 
tery of  Pere  Lachaise  toward  Paris,  to  stagnate 
in  similar  subterranean  basins  beneath  other 
parts  of  the  city,  and  on  examination  of  the 
nosological  charts  of  death  from  diphtheria  in 
1880  and  1881  shows  an  excessive  mortality  along 
the  line  of  drainage  from  this  cemetery.  Mark- 
ing on  the  city  map  an  ellipse  enclosing  the 
drainage  center  from  another  cemetery  that  of 
Mont  Martre,  it  was  found  that  the  ellipse  en- 
closed also  the  center  of  greatest  mortality  from 
diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and  cholera,  and  that 
the  line  of  drainage  from  the  cemetery  into  this 
basin  was  also  a  line  of  high  death-rate .  The 
quarter  Epinettes  already  mentioned  is  situated 
over  this  basin.  An  adjoining  quarter,  Fernes,not 
so  situated,  suffered  much  less  in  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1865,  its  death-rate  being  only 
about  one-sixth  as  great  as  that  of  Epinettes. 

FORMATION  OF    POISONS    BY    MICRO-ORGANISMS. 

Dr.  G.  V.  Black  has  endeavored,  in  this  con- 
venient form,  to  give,  first,  condensed  notes  of 
experiments  and  observations  which  seemed 
necessary  to  know  in  order  properly  to  under- 
stand the  subject,  at  the  same  time  leaving  out 
all  which  do  not  supply  basic  facts;  in  the  second 
part  of  the  book  he  has  given  the  results  of  his 
study  into  the  formation  of  poisons  and  the  pro- 
duction of  disease  by  micro-organisms.  There  is 
also  an  appendix  on  the  germ  theory  in  relation 
to  dental  caries  The  book  is  published  by  P. 
Blakiston,  Son  and  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  may 
be  had  of  W.  T.  Keener,in  Chicago. 

THE  POPULAR    SCIENCE   MONTHLY. 

There  are  several  articles  in  the  September 
number  which  bear  directly  upon  sanitary  work 
and  social  science.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  chemistry  of  cookery,  by  W.  Mattieu 
Williams;  hygiene  for  smokers,  by  Dr.  Felix 
Bremont;  the  problem  of  population,  by  Charles 
Morris;  national  health  and  work,  by  Sir  James 
Paget,  and  Chinese  coroner's  inquests. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  chief  features  of  the  Review  for  Septem- 
ber are  articles  on  the  basis  of  popular  govern- 
ment, by  Bishop  J.  L.  Spalding;  the  demand  of 
the  industrial  spirit,  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner; 
the  need  of  liberal  divorce  laws,  by  Elizabeth 
Cady  S'tanton,  and  the  evils  of  the  tariff  system, 
by  David  A.  Wells  and  others. 

OUTING. 

The  September  issue  of  Outing  is  the  conclud- 
ing issue  of  volume  four.  Its  beautiful  typogra- 
phy, artistic  illustrations  and  breezy  contribu- 
tions make  it  a  most  bewitching  companion.  The 
September  number  contains  an  article  on  the 
building  of  the  New  York  athletic  club,  with  illus- 
trations of  the  perspective,  and  plans  of  each 
floor. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

The  Memphis  Sewers  after  four  years  use,  with  re- 
marks on  the  similar  system  at  Keene,  N.  H.  By  Geo.  E. 
Waring,  Mem,  Inst.  C.  E.  (Reprinted  from  the  Amer- 
ican Architect,  July  ig,  1884.)  Newport,  R.  I. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  showing  the  Operations,  Ex- 
penditures, and  condition  ol  the  Institution  for  the  year 
1882.  Washington:  Government  Priming  Office.  1884. 
Bd.  Pp.  855. 

Formation  of  Poisons  bv  Micro-Orcanisms.  A  Bi- 
ological Study  of  the  Germ  Thro  y  of  Disease  By  G. 
V.  Black,  M.  D  ,  D.  D.  S.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston, 
Son  &  Co., No.  1012  Walnut  street, 1883.  Bd.Pp.  178  $1.50. 

The  American  Advertiser.  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Retail  Merchants  of  America.  Chicago;  John 
Reynolds,  61  Washington  st.     50  cents  per  year. 


A   SIMPLE   WATER-CLOSET. 

To  The  Editor. — As  requested,  I  send  you  a 
sketch  of  the  closet  you  saw  when  in  Toronto. 
Before  describing  it  let  me  ask  your  readers  to 
reflect  upon  what  are  the  desiderata  of  a  good 
closet  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view: 

1.    That  there  shall  be  no  opportunity  for  the 


lodgment  of  filth   on   the  back  or  in  any  part  of 
the  closet. 

2.  That  there  shall  be  no  space  between  the 
bowl  and  trap  for  the  accumulation  of  filthy 
slime. 

3.  No  confined  space  for  the  accumulation  of 
gases,  as  in  the  pan  closet,  and  not  only  in  the 
pan  closet  but  in  other  closets  where  there  is  an 
air  space  between  the  valve  or  seal  of  the  closet 
and  a  trap  below. 

4.  That  there  should  never  be,  even  momen- 
tarily, an  open  communication  for  the  passage 
into  the  apartment  of  gas  from  the  soil  pipe,  or 
from  a  confined  air-space. 


The  closet  I  would  describe,  then,  has  a  conical 
earthenware  bowl  (b),  the  walls  of  which  are 
completely  washed  and  kept  wet,  when  the  closet 
is  in  use,  by  a  swirl  of  water  from  the  pipe  (c), 
opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bowl  at  an  acute 
angle  with  its  wall;  the  pressure  on  the  hinged 
seat  (a)  is  communicated  through  the  rod  (e)  to 
the  valve  in  the  pipe  (c). 

Beneath  the  closet-bowl  is  the  trap,  the  space 
between  the  lower  end  of  the  bowl  and  the 
surface  of  the  water  being  not  more  than  three 
inches,  leaving  the  shortest  possible  space  for 
slime  to  accumulate,  and  leaving  both  this  space 
and  the  trap  readily  accessible  to  the  hand,  should 
scrubbing  brushes,  tumblers,  etc.,  be  thrown  in. 
In  this  little  space  a  1  X"lncri  fl«sh-pipe  (d)  opens, 
which  is  an  addition  for  greater  sanitary  precau- 
tion, and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  like 
to  see  waste  paper,  etc.,  remaining  in  the  trap, 
even  for  a  limited  period.  This  flush  is  worked 
by  a  cord  communicating  with  a  lever  and 
plug  in  the  tank  above.  If  the  tank  is  not  direct- 
ly overhead  a  piece  of  bath  chain  and  pulleys 
may  be  employed.  Some  closets,  perfect  as  to 
fulfilling  all  the  desiderata  mentioned,  yet  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  first  have  a  basin  of  water  in 
them  producing  a  splash  very  disagreeable  to  a 
nervous  person. 

I  need  not  trespass  on  your  space  to  show  in 
detail  how  the  simple  contrivance  described  above 
fulfills  all  the  conditions.  Any  person  can  follow 
them  out  for  himself.     Very  respectfully, 

WM.   Ol.DRIGHT. 
50  Duke  Street,  Toronto,  Out. 
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PLUMBERS  IN  ENGLAND. 

As  showing  that  the  plumbers  in  England  are 
quite  as  badly  off  as  were  those  in  this  country 
before  organizing  into  local  and  national  associa- 
tions, the  following  portion  of  a  letter  from  a 
very  prominent   English  plumber  is  reproduced: 

I  am  thoroughly  of  the  opinion  that  the  London  and 
provincial  plumbers  were  to  hold  a  congress  sometime 
e;irly  in  the  coming  autumn,  and  before  the  national 
health  exhibition  closes,  with  a  view  of  forming  an  asso- 
ciation or  union  for  the  fostering  and  encouraging  of  good 
plumbing,  and  to  act  as  a  medium  of  intercommunication 
between  London  and  provincial  members,  as  well  as  a 
general  "protection"  society  1  am,  I  say,  thoroughly  of 
the  opinion,  that  if  this  were  done  much  mutual  benefit 
would  be  the  inevitable  result.  It  would  be  necessary,  of 
course,  to  frame  a  cede  of  rules  for  our  general  govern- 
ment and  guidance  and  to  keep  at  least  in  check  the 
amateurs  in  sanitation  who  have  taken  to  dabbling  in 
the  plumbing  trade  to  the  great  and  manifest  detriment 
of  substantial  work.  It  might  be  competent  for  us  even 
to  petition  parliament  to  pass  a  short  act  whereby  it 
should  be  compulsory  that  all  sanitary  work  be  ixam- 
ined  by  a  competent  and  recognised  authority  before 
being  passed.  This  would  prevent  unqualified  persons, 
such  as  ironmongers,  gasfitters,  zinc-workers,  etc,  carry- 
ing out,  or  rather  attempting  to  carry  out,  work  of  which 
they  are  as  a  rule,  in  no  way  capable,  while  on  the  other 
hand  penalties  should  be  imposed  upon  established 
plumbers  found  doing  "slop"  or  other  work  likely  to 
pr>ve  in  any  way  injurious  to  health,  whether  public 
or  private.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  anything  and  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  bring  the  project  to  a  succesful 
issue,  and  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  prominent 
provincial  sanitarians,  like  Mr.W.  P.  Buchan,  would  join 
the  movement.  But  1  think  the  master  of  the  plumbers' 
company,  Mr.  George  Shaw,  as  Mr,  Buchan  suggests, 
should  take  an  active  part  in  the  matter,in  fact,  head  the 
list  of  promoters. 


BUILDING  INTELLIGENCE. 

CHICAGO. 

Turner  &  Bond  are  building  four  of  their  cot- 
tages on  Idaho  street 

T.  B.  Clark  is  building  on  Robey  street  five 
dwellings  after  plans  by  Robert  Ray,  to  cost 
$S,ooo. 

The  St.  Aloyisous  congregation  are  to  build  a 
church  on  Davis  street  to  cost  $12,000,  P.  E. 
Ebertshauser  is  the  builder. 

A  new  hospital  after  plans  by  Charles  Birk- 
ner  will  be  built  on  Superior  street.  It  will  be 
three  storys  high  and  co^t  $25,000.  The  build- 
ers are  Steinmetz  &  Eilenberger. 

R.  Ruble  is  building  a  dwelling  on  Ashland 
avenue,  to  cost  $10,000. 

The  McCormick  estate  is  to  erect  a  five  story 
store  on  South  Water  street,  after  plans  by  A. 
M.  F.  Colton.     It  will  cost  $25,000. 

M.  Wayman  is  erecting  on  Adams  street  three- 
story  Hats  to  cost  $10,000. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  Hoffman  and  Billings 
factory  on  Beecher  street.  It  will  cost  $40,- 
000. 

The  new  hospital  for  women  and  children  after 
plans  by  Otto  H.  Matz,  heretofore  described  in 
The  Sanitary  News,  is  being  contracted  for, 
and  will  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Adams  and 
Paulina  streets  on  the  West  side. 

ELSEWHERE. 

An  international  competition  for  building  a 
new  exchange  for  Amsterdam,  has  been  opened. 

Cheboygan,  Mich.,  will  have  a  sanitarium  and 
hospital. 

The  corner  stone  of  a  new  masonic  temple  was 
laid  at  Decatur,  111.,  Aug.  19. 

The  state  house  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  repor- 
ted to  have  been  damaged  by  the  recent  earth- 
quake. It  is  said  the  ceilings  are  cracking,  and 
there  are  signs  of  a  collapse. 

At  the  late  congress  of  French  architects  it 
was  propose  1  to  create  a  fund  for  the  defense  of 
the  interests  of  architects.  It  was  proposed  to 
make  the  entrance  fee  thirty  francs,  and  the  an- 
nual subscription  twelve  francs. 

The  adventists,  of  Battle  Creek  have  received 
plans  for  a  proposed  publishing  house  in  Basle, 
Switzerland. 

Anderson  and  Dawson, of  Saginaw,  will  build  a 
new  jail  at  Pontiac,  Mich.,  for  $14,084. 

One  hundred  cells  will  be  added  to  the  house 
of  correction  at  Detroit. 


Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  will  have  a  new  brick 
school-house  to  cost  $8,000. 

Gas-works  are  being  constructed  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.  Ter. 

A  masonic  temple  is  being  talked  of  in  Spring- 
field, Dak. 

Hartington,  Neb.,  is  to  have  a  court-house. 

The  military  academy  at  Orchard  Lake,Mich., 
is  having  new  brick  barracks  built. 

An  armory  building  is  being  put  up  in  Cham- 
paign, 111.     It  will  cost   $15,000. 

In  Brooklyn.  —  Wdliam  Tumbridge  is  to  build 
a  seven-story  appartmcnt  house  to  cost  $70,000, 
after  plans  by  Augustus  Hatfield. 

In  Philadelphia. — The  Franklin  Institute 
will  soon  commence  the  construction*  of  a  new 
building. 

BIDS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

Pensacola,  Fla. — '1  he  following  is  an  abstract 
of  the  bids  received  for  stone-work  of  basement 
and  superstructure  of  the  custom-house  and 
post-office.  Gill  &  Beard,  brownstone,  total, 
$107,653;  estimate  for  stone-work  in  dormers 
and  tower,  $20,000.  Bowling  green,  total,  $97,- 
074;  for  dormers  and  tower,  $18,135.  Bedford 
total,  $93,250;  dormers  and  tower,  $17,693.  A. 
V.  Clubbs,  Buena  Vista  freestone,  total, $72,000; 
for  dormers  and  tower, $13,000.  Belknap  &  Dum- 
esnil  Stone  Co.,  Bowling  Green  stone,  total, 
$66,950  (accepted);&oxmfix%  and  tower,  $12,850. 
M.  A.  McGowan,  Bowling  Green  or  Buena  Vista 
freestone,  total,  $89,000,  dormers  and  tower, 
$16,896;  brown-stone,  total,  $104,000;  tower 
and  dormers,  $19,710.  John  R.  Smith,  Connect- 
icut brown-stone,  total,  $83,950;  dormers  and 
towers,  $18,000. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  bids  received 
for  furnishing  bricks,  cement,  sand,  and  terra- 
cotta flue  lining  for  the  same  building:  Figh  & 
Williams,  bricks,  $12.50;  cement,  $2.10  per 
barrel.  B.  R.  Pitt,  bricks,  $13.  Gasper 
Shank,  sand,  per  cubic  yard,  95  c.  R.  H.  Tur- 
ner, bricks,  $13.  M.  S.  Belknap,  bricks,  $10.25. 
A.  V.  Clubbs,  bricks,  $12.40;  cement,  $1.90; 
sand,  80c,  terra-cotta,  per  lineal  foot,  75  c.  J. 
M.  Wheatley,  sand,  per  barrel,  $1.93. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  following  is  a  synopsis 
of  bids  for  plastering  for  the  custom-house  and 
post-office:  Smith  &  Crimp,  $4,376  (accepted). 
Joseph  Eastman,  $5,732.  David  W.  Lloyd, 
$7,200.  Sheppard  &  Bags,  $8,890.  J.  S.  Lewis, 
$9,500.  William  Harris,  $9,875.  Charles  R. 
Field,  $15,500. 

Washington  D.  C. — In  pursuance  to  adver- 
tisement, the  following  bids  have  been  received 
for  the  nine  sections  of  terrace  at  the  Capitol : 
Hallowell  Granite  Co.,  $41,700.  Douglass 
Bros.,  $37,354.78.  Richard  Rothwell,  $84,323. 
Acker  &  Co.,  $32,800.  Edwards  &  Son,  32,- 
000.  Robert  'McLeod,  $31,801.23.  M.  C. 
Flannery,  $30,000.  Lane  &  Malnati,  $28,279 
(accepted). 

In  Rochester,  N.  Y. — C.  S.  Ellis  will  erect  a 
large  building  on  east  Main  street  soon.  The 
building  is  to  have  seven  stores  on  floor  with 
living  rooms  above.  It  will  be  built  in  brick 
with  stone  trimmings,  to  cost  $35,000.  The 
contract  has  just  been  let  for  a  brick  building  at 
the  corner  of  Andrews  and  Clinton  streets,  for 
$10,000.  J.  R.  Doody,  contractor;  N.  N.  Bab- 
cock,  owner,  J.  G.  Cutler,  architect.  Work 
has  just  been  commenced  on  a  large  double  house 
at  the  corner  of  Nichol  Park  and  Park  avenue, 
the  contract  price  which  is  $8,000.  T.  R.  Boone, 
is  the  owner. 

CHICAGO  BUILDING  PERMITS. 

873  VanBuren  St.,  3-story  flats,  23x54,  $6,000,  W.   A. 

Knox. 
509,520,524,528,530,  Idaho  St.,  4  \y2  story  "cottages 

20x40,  $0,400;  Turner  &,  Bond. 

459  to  465  Robey  St.,  5  2-story  dwellings,  90x34,  $8,000; 
owner  F.  B.  Clarke;  architect,  Robert  Ray,  build- 
ers, Geo.  Lehmann  &  Son. 

495  to  501  Davis  st,  1-story  church  and  school,  70x25, 
$12,000;  St.  Aloysious  congregation;  architect, 
F.  Bess,  builder,  P.  E.  Ebertshauser, 

615  N.  State  St.,  1  barn,  42x72,  $20,000;  owner,  Arch- 
Bishop  Feehan,  architect,  Willett  &  Pashley; 
builders,  Robinson  &  Miner. 

2358  Cottage  Grove  ave.,  2-story  stores  and  flats,  22x 
48,  $6,000;  M.  Mooney. 


188  to  192  Superior  st.,  3-story  hospital  building,  39x 
100,  $25,000;  W.  A.  Passavant;  architect,  Charles 
Berkner.  builders,  steinmetz  &  Eilenberger. 

593  Blue  Island  ave.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  25x70, 
$8,000;  owner,  J.  Wilimosky,  architect,  P.  W. 
Reihl,  builders,  A.  Sula. 

233  Ashland  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  38x62,  $10,000;  R. 
Ruble. 

642  Lake  st.,  1  -story  cottage,  25x38,  $6,000;  P.  Deisen. 

383  Maxwell  st.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  23x80,  $8,000; 

owner  Patrick  Fardy;  architect  J.  N.   Warner. 
Leavitt  st.,  near  Blue  Island  ave.,  3-story  warehouse, 

265x60,  Jf25,000;  McCormick  Harvesting  Co. 
388  to  390  Ontario  st.,  3-story  dwelling,  45x45,  $10,000: 

C.  W.  Boynton. 
125  Courtland  st.,  3-story  school  house,  76x86,  $40,000; 

Board  of  Education;   architect,    J.  J,  Flanders; 

builder  J.  Oleson. 

Belden  and  Fremont  sts.,  2-story  dwellings,  154x46, 
$30,000;  owner,  Pres.  Theo.  Seminary:  architect, 
A.  M,  F.  Colton;  builder,  Louis  Weick. 

483  W.  Twelfth  St.,  3-story  dwelling  and  flats,  22x50, 
$11,000,  owner,  A.  Hayden;  architect,  A.  York; 
builder,  Jno.  Hayden. 

378  W.  Adams,  2-story  dwelling  and  flats,  22x52, 
$5,000;  owner,  A.  Rowe;  architect,  J.  L.  Merian; 
builder,  A.  Beoner. 

142  to  144  S.  Water  St.,  5-story  store,  49x50,  $25,000; 
owner,  McCormack  estate,  architect,  A.  M.  F. 
Colton;  builders,  J,  M,  Dunphy  &  Co. 

439  to  443  W.  Indiana  st.,  3  2-story  flats.  75x45,  $6,000; 
owner,  W.  Lester;  architect,  H.  R,  Wilson;  build- 
er, A ,  Burman. 

83  Illinois  st.  4-story  addition  22x96,  $12,000;  owner, 
J,  W.  Reedy,  builder,  C.  Moses. 

161  to  163  W.  Twentieth  St.,  2  3-story  stores  and  flats, 
56x67,  $10,000;  owner  M.  Desterriches;  architect, 
H.  Rehl;  builder,  B.  Cullen. 

777  Milwaukee  ave.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  24x70, 
$7,000;  owner,  M.  Cohn;  architect,  Henry  Kley; 
builder,  A.  Delpos, 

532  W.  Fourteenth  St.,  3-storv  flats,  21x65,  $5,000;  J. 
Wolf. 

3834  to  3836  Cottage  Grove  ave.,  3-story  store  and 

flats,  47x70,  $9,000;  owner,  B.  Weinacht,  builder, 

H.  Apel. 
368  to  370  N.  Water  st.,  5-story  rear  addition,  60x70, 

$20,000,  owner,  J.  S.  Kirk  &  Co.,  architects,  Ed- 

brooke  &  Burnham. 
731  N.  Wood  St.,  2-story  flats,  21x70,  $5,000;  J.  W.  Em- 

mick. 
535  and  537  Sedgwick  St.,  2-story  barn,  134x45,  $7,000; 

N.  Chicago  City  R,  R.  Company. 

337  Adams,  3-story  flats,  25x82,  $10,000;  owner,  M. 
Wayman;  architects,  J,  M,  Van  Osdel  &  Co.; 
builders,  Mueller  &  Schul. 

3158  and  3160  Forest  ave.,  2  3-story  flats,  39x60,  $5,000; 

owner,  Barbara  Titus;  architect,  R,  Ray.  Jr. 
Sebier  and  Desplains  sts.,  7  3-story  flats,   130x44,  $40,- 

000:  owner,  E.  Morton;  architect,   Fred.   Kelton; 

builders,  Geo.  W.  Brown  &  Co. 

261  to  26*  Ashland  ave.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  48x72, 
$12,000  Al.Hirsh. 

222  N.  Sangamon  st.,  3-story  and  flats,  18x65,  $5,400; 

owner,  A.  Astrella;  architect  and  builder,  J.  P. 

Bertla. 
403  Blue  Tsland  ave.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  25x65, 

$6,500;  owner  James  Campbell;    architect,    W. 

Strippleman 

211  Loomis  St.,  2-story  flats,  22x61,  $7  000;    owner, 

Thos.     Sennott;    architect,    Gregory      Vigeant; 

builders,  Geo.  Lehmann  &  Co. 
542  Jackson  st.,  3-story  dwelling,  25x64,  $8,000;  owner 

H.  C,  Morey;  architect,  J,  J.  Flanders,  builder, 

W.  H.  Illiff. 

75  and  77  Finnell  st.,  2-story  flats,  50x37,  $8,000;  own- 
er, Mrs  M,  A.  and  M.  T.  McCarty;  architect,  J. 
II.  Iluber;  builders,  McCarty  &  Co. 

3427  S.  Halsted  St.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x70, 
$6, OnO;  owner,  A.  Stucker;  architect,  Frust  & 
Rudolph:  builder,  Win,  Zuelsdorff, 

423  Oak  st„  3-story  dwelling,  20x62,  $-',000;  owner, 
J.  Evert;  architect,  Wm.  Thomas;  builder,  D.  N. 
Hays. 

190  and  192  North  st..  3-story  store  and  flats,  43x62, 
$8,000,  owner,  E.  Koehler,  architect,  C.  H.  Get- 
tig;  builder,  Gus.  Wolff. 

2945  S.  Park  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  23x54,  $5,000; 
owner,  Chas.  Busch;  builder,  W.  Merten;  archi- 
tect, Jos.  Frank. 

15  Aberdeen  st.,  3-story  flats,  24x72,  $6,000;  owner, 
estate  of  Bermond  Heeney:  architect,  J.  J.  Flan- 
ders; builder,  J,  J.  Kince. 

172  to  176  Wells  st„  2-story  livery  barn,  70x110; 
$20,000;  owners,  Stafford  &  Murphy;  architect, 
Mr.  Speyer;  builders,  J.  M.  Dumphy  &  Co. 

375  and  377  Marshfield  ave.,  2  2-story  flats,  44x34, 
$5,000;  owner,  J.Clark;  architect,  J.Besley;  build- 
er, F.  Hoppe. 

1911  Indiana  ave.,  3-story  dwelling,  25x75,  $12,000; 
owner.  C.  H.  Blair;  architect,  E.  Baumann;  build- 
er, Jno.  Griffith. 

2645  Michigan  ave.,  3-story  dwelling  22x75,  $13,000; 
C,  H.  Blair. 

131  to  139  Sibbey  St.,  5  3-story  flats,  100x38;  $21,000; 
Geo.  Deppish. 
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Current  Topics. 

For  some  months  the  friends  of  this  journal  have  been 
imposed  upon,  throughout  the  eastern  states  and  Canada, 
by  one  John  S.  Palmer,  who  has  collected  money  on  sub- 
scriptions, advertising  accounts  and  unauthorized  drafts. 
The  latest  information  relative  to  him  is  that  he  repre- 
sented himself,  in  Montreal,  as  a  member  of  a  firm  of  Chi- 
cago manufacturers  of  plumbers'  goods,  and  obtained 
money  on  a  forged  check.  He  was  then  accompanied  by  a 
confederate,  who  claimed  to  represent  a  trade  journal  in 
New  York.  He  passes  under  several  aliases;  is  short  and 
thick-set,  of  Scotch  descent,  and  has  a  familiarity  with  trade 
matters  in  Chicago,  which  enable  him  easily  to  deceive. 
He  has  no  connection  with  The  Sanitary  News. 


The  conference  between  the  master  plumbers'  associa- 
tions of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  and  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers  of  those  two  cities,  has  been  the  cause  of 
a  vast  amount  of  talk  and  discussion.  The  trade  papers, 
according  as  they  have  desired  to  curry  favor  with  the 
plumbers  or  the  manufacturers  and  dealers,  have  rushed 
into  print  with  a  literal  war-whoop,  and  printed  column  af- 
ter column  of  denunciation,  absolutely  devoid  of  argument. 
The  daily  papers,  from  force  of  habit,  and  with  a  vindic- 
tiveness  unexplained,  have  pounced  upon  the  plumber,  and 
given  vent  to  their  usual  tirade  of  abuse  again  without  rea- 
son. Strangely,  neither  trade  paper,  nor  daily  news-vender, 
seems  to  understand  what  it  is  talking  about.  It  has  been 
to  each  simply  a  supposed  opportunity,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  make  friends  for  pecuniary  profit,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
give  a  customary  kick  to  a  tradesman  who  is  struggling  to 
lift  himself  to  a  plane  in  society  and  business  to  which  he 
is  entitled.  While  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  controversy 
between  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  plumbers  on  the  other,  will  result  in  a  pleasant  and 
mutually  profitable  understanding  between  them,  it  is  to  be 
deplored  that  advantage  is  apparently  being  taken  of  an 
opportunity  to  do  injury.  Through  design  or  ignorance 
the  local  demands  made  by  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
associations  have  been  ascribed  to  the  national  association, 
and  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  up  a  national  issue. 
The  situation,  so  far  as  the  New  York  conference  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  correctly  stated  more  than  once  in  The 
Sanitary  News.  President  Young,  of  the  national  associa- 
tion, had  no  hand  in  any  of  the  business,  except  that  part 
of  it  which  relates  to  the  Baltimore  resolutions.  Further 
than  that,  the  controversy  is  not  national.  Somebody  is 
responsible  for  withholding  the  national  resolutions;  such 
person,  or  persons,  should  be  held  accountable,  and  then 
let  further  punishment  come  upon  those  who  have  since 
seen  fit  to  distort  the  facts. 


A  leading  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  New  York  writes, 
in  relation  to  this  matter:  "The  resolutions  of  the  Balti- 
more convention  were  read  at  the  meeting,  but  were  not 
presented  to  us;  we  only  received  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  associations.  You  will 
probably  find  that  many  of  the  plumbers  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  we  refuse  further  to  protect  their  interests;  if 
so,  they  can  be  assured  that  such  is  not  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  we  propose  to  conduct  our  business  in  the  future 


as  we  have  in  the  past,  on  business  principles,  as  nearly  cor- 
rect as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  one  of  which  is  that,  in 
simple  justice,  the  plumber  is  entitled  to  such  measure  of 
protection  as  will  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  business  with 
reasonable  profit  to  himself.  But  we  will  never  allow  our- 
selves to  be  dictated  to  in  the  manner  that  was  attempted 
by  a  few  of  the  local  plumbers,  who,  we  find,  do  not  repre- 
sent the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  their 
own  associations.  We  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  good-will  of  the  plumber,  and  feel  that  we  have  had  a 
large  share  of  it,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  have 
much  to  thank  them  for;  and,  desiring  to  retain  their  friend- 
ship, we  intend,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  try  to  merit  it. 
We  feel  certain  that,  when  they  fully  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  position  in  which  we  were  placed  by  a  very  few  of 
the  rather  hot-headed  of  the  members  of  the  craft,  they 
will  concede  that  we  could  not  have  done  otherwise  than 
we  did  without  entirely  surrendering  our  self-respect,  as 
well  as  the  respect  of  those  we  value,  and  we  mean  the  in- 
telligent, conservative  plumbers  throughout  the  country." 


The  above  quotation  from  a  private  letter  (permission  to 
publish  which  was  afterward  obtained)  is  given  because  it 
comes  from  a  leading  house,  and  expresses  opinions  not 
prepared  for  any  special  occasion  or  purpose.  Without 
partaking  of  any  of  the  bitterness  which  has  been  engen- 
dered in  this  controversy,  a  word  may  justly  be  spoken  for 
the  plumber.  The  plumber  is  not  the  possessor  of  great 
riches,  nor  is  he  a  thief,  or  exorbitant  in  his  claims  for  re- 
numeration  for  his  honest  and  skilled  labor.  The  daily 
papers  and  the  public  generally  know  this,  and  yet  they  per- 
sist in  making  such  serious  charges,  mainly  for  diversion. 
They  must  have  something  sensational  to  talk  and  write 
about.  The  plumber  is  not  making  a  living  profit  on  the 
goods  he  purchases,  the  wearing  and  working  qualities  of 
which  he  has  to  guarantee  when  put  in  position,  and  no- 
body knows  this  better  than  the  manufacturer  and  dealer. 
They,  above  all  others,  ought  "fully  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  good- will  of  the  plumber,  and  feel  that 
they  have  had  a  large  share  of  it,"  like  the  dealer  quoted 
from  above;  and  should  "  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  (all 
of  them)  have  much  to  thank  them  (the  plumbers)  for,  and 
desire  to  retain  theirfriendship."  The  profit  in  the  plumb- 
ing business  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer 
and  dealer,  and  most  of  those  who  have  handled  plumbing 
goods  in  this  capacity  have  been  blessed  with  good  fortune. 
It  will  not  be  a  hardship  for  them,  in  remembering  the  past, 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  their  co-workers.  The  plumber 
is  earnestly  endeavoring  to  get  out  of  the  mire  of  ignominy 
into  which  he  has  been  crowded  and  almost  trodden  upon, 
but  he  cannot  do  it  unless  his  material  interests  are  pro- 
tected. He  makes  no  unjust  demand,  when  he  asks  those 
of  whom  he  buys  goods,  and  who  are  actually  dependent 
upon  him  for  their  prosperity,  to  protect  him  against  a  se- 
rious competition  with  "Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,"  who  have 
no  respect  for  their  calling,  nor  regard  for  the  public  whose 
confidence  they  abuse.  The  principle  for  which  the  na- 
tional association,  headed  by  its  most  worthy  and  respected 
president,  Mr.  Andrew  Young,  is  contending  is  right,  and 
will  certainly  triumph.  If  local  methods  are  sometimes 
subject  to  criticism,  that  does  not  afford  just  reason  for 
wholesale  abuse  and  a  vindictive  warfare  of  opposition. 
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The  manufacturers  of  paper  recently  held  a  meeting 
and  appointed  a  delegation  to  induce  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  reconsider  his  action  in  prohibiting  the  impor- 
tation of  rags  for  ninety  days  after  September  1.  The  dele- 
gations visited  Washington  and  laid  their  case  before  the 
acting  secretary,  basing  their  request  up~n  the  facts  that 
they  have  exercised  the  greatest  care  for  more  than  a  year 
in  the  purchase  of  rags;  that  none  of  the  rags  now  in  port 
or  on  the  way  to  this  country  were  purchased  in  infected 
places  or  even  in  the  countries  where  cholera  is  epidemic; 
that  those  coming  from  Hgypt  have  been  cleaned  by  estab- 
lishments which  some  of  the  importers  have  erected  there; 
and  after  other  reasons  are  given  they  close  with  the  climax 
of  all  the  reasons, that  unless  rags  are  permitted  to  be  impor- 
ted that  the  price  of  paper  must  advance,  which  would  be 
a  national  hardship.  An  advance  in  the  price  of  paper  can 
hardly  cause  as  much  of  a  hardship  as  an  importation  of 
cholera.  The  Sanitary  News,  being  a  heavy  user  of  pa 
per,  would  seriously  feel  any  rise  in  the  price  of  paper,  but 
cannot  for  all  that,  be  brought  to  a  belief  that  the  importa- 
tion of  rags  is  necessary.  It  is  in  favor  of  entirely  prohi-  \ 
biting  the  importation  of  rags  from  the  old  world.  They 
are  nasty,  dangerous,  and  pestiferous  and  should  be  left 
where  they  are  made. 

Notwithstanding  the  embargo  on  the  importation  of 
rags,  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  paper  were  partially 
successful  in  their  effort  to  have  the  embargo  modified. 
After  consulting  with  Surgeon  General  Hamilton,  of  the 
marine  hospital  service,  the  tieasury  department  has  decided 
to  allow  cargoes  which  were  shipped  previously  to  the 
issuance  of  the  order  to  be  landed,  provided  it  could  be 
satisfactorily  shown  that  they  were  not  gathered  in  infected 
districts. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Reeve,  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health 
of  Wisconsin,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  an  official  who  wrote 
that,  because  of  the  expense  attending  it,  his  township 
would  not  organize  a  board  of  health.  The  letter  is  a  vig- 
orous one,  and  shows  that  the  law  requiring  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  board  of  health  is  mandatory;  and  the  question  is 
not  left  to  the  judgment  of  town  officials.  The  organiza- 
tion of  these  local  boards  of  health  in  townships,  cities  and 
villages  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  sanitary  work  of  most  of 
our  state  boards  of  health. 


fact  that  he  is  not  scheming  behind  barred  doors  is  evidence 
of  the  justness  of  his  cause. 


Popular  interest  in  sanitary  matters,  and  especially  house 
drainage  and  plumbing,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  prompt  and 
complete  reports  of  plumbers'  meetings  which  appear  in  the 
daily  papers.  The  plumbers  now  have  organizations  in 
nearly  all  the  larger  <  ities  in  the  country,  and  their  weekly, 
or  semi-monthly  meetings  are  well  attended,  and  city 
editors  detail  reporters  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings. It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  plumbers'  too,  that  they 
have  had  the  discretion,  as  a  rule,  to  throw  open  their  doors 
to  the  representatives  of  the  daily  and  sanitary  press.  The 
plumbers  are  not  associated  together  in  local,  state  and  na- 
tional organizations  for  the  "fun  of  the  thing,"  nor  solely,  in 
a  spirit  of  philanthropy,  to  teach  their  fellow-men  how  to 
live  long  and  healthily,  but,  in  a  measure,  for  their  material 
welfare.  The  plumber  has  the  same  right  to  secure  protec- 
tion for  his  interests  that  any  other  tradesman  has;  and  the 


The  editor  of  the  American  Architect  and  Building  News 
has  a  logical  and  forcible  manner  of  presenting  his  opin- 
ions, and  it  is  the  color  of  candor  and  honesty  about  his 
published  ideas  which  makes  them  so  much  more  dangerous 
when  he  presents  his  case  from  a  stand-point  of  error.  He 
has  just  recently  had  much  to  say  on  the  swindling  charac- 
ter of  business  done  by  plumbers  employing  secret  trade 
discounts.  He  says  "both  plumbers  and  architects  know 
that  under  cover  of  concealment  for  which  the  trade  is  now 
clamoring  so  strenuously,  bills  for  plumbing  goods  are  often 
presented  to  unsuspecting  employers  and  paid,  in  which  an 
advance  of  one,  or  two,  or  even  three  hundred  per  cent  on 
the  cost  of  the  goods  is  charged.  Now,  under  the  relations 
which  exist  between  a  plumber  working  by  the  day  and  his 
employer,  the  charging  of  such  profits  as  these  is  simply 
swindling.  There  is  no  way  in  which  anything  else  can  be 
made  out  of  it,  and  we  repeat,  with  undiminished  confi- 
dence, our  opinion,  the  only  one  which  we  have  ever  ex- 
pressed in  relation  to  the  subject,  that  the  maintenance  of 
a  system  which,  like  the  present  one  of  large  secret  dis- 
counts, makes  such  dishonesty  easily  practicable,  benefits 
no  one  except  the  cheats  in  the  trade,  and  injures  the  repu- 
tation and  the  business  of  all  those  plumbers — the  great 
majority,  as  we  are  happy  to  believe,  who  think  it  right  to 
deal  fairly  and  openly  with  their  customers,  and  wish  for 
similar  treatment  in  return."  His  statement  that  even  three 
hundred  per  cent  profit  may  be  charged  by  a  plumber  work- 
ing under  secret  trade  discounts  is  liable  to  mislead  readers 
who  might  think  this  could  be  easily  realized  on  all  lines  of 
goods.  If  patented  articles  are  taken  into  consideration, 
there  is  an  average  trade  discount  of  less  than  2>2>  Per  cent. 
In  fact  trade  discounts  on  patented  articles  seldom  are 
given  above  33  per  cent.  As  to  the  statement  that  he 
may  make  in  reply  to  this,  that  the  plumbers  charge  a  profit 
based  on  the  list  price,  it  may  be  stated  that  while  it  may 
be  the  custom  in  Boston,  it  certainly  is  not  practiced  in 
Chicago.  There  are  goods  in  plumbing-shops  which  are 
standard,  and  on  which  the  profit  is  not  so  great  as  upon 
those  articles  of  small  sale  and  seldom  used.  Knowledge 
may  be  best  gained  by  comparison.  In  staple  articles  of 
trade  like  cotton  thread  the  profit  is  certainly  not  over  10 
per  cent,  while  in  articles  of  luxury  like  laces  the  profits  are 
simply  enormous,  because  the  money  invested  may  be 
jeopardized  by  changes  in  fashion,  weather,  etc.  In  the 
plumber's  business  there  are  staple  goods  and  there  are 
fancy  goods,  and  because  the  percentage  of  profit  may  vary 
it  is  not  because  the  plumber  is  a  swindler  any  more  than 
the  dry  goods  merchant.  A  word  may  be  written  in  regard 
to  the  "plumber  working  by  the  day."  If  the  plumber  is 
to  depend  on  days's  works  for  the  money  to  support  his 
business,  he  must  be  an  extraordinary  financier.  If  he  em- 
ploys reliable  journeymen  he  must  pay  $4  a  day  for  each 
man.  His  helper  during  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship 
will  receive  wages  averaging  $1.25  a  day.  As  he  receives 
$6  a  day,  this  leaves  the  plumber  75  cents  profit  on  the 
labor  of  each  team.  This  will  hardly  pay  him  to  put 
thought  and  skill  into  scientific  work.  He  must  secure  profit 
on  the  materials  used  or  go  out  of  business. 
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THE  DISPOSITION  OF  STORM-WATER. 

In  towns  which  have  no  general  system  of  sewerage,  or 
in  towns  having  the  so-called  separate  system  of  sewerage, 
it  often  occurs  that  storm-water  accumulates  so  rapidly 
as  to  cause  considerable  damage  to  property  before  it  may 
be  carried  off  over  the  surface,  or  in  the  storm-drains  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  The  prevention  of  floods  and  over- 
flows has  never  received  serious  attention  in  this  country. 
The  example  afforded  last  spring  by  the  unparalleled  dis- 
aster affecting  the  Ohio  valley,  for  a  time,  it  is  true,  caused 
some  speculation  as  to  the  means  which  could  be  employed 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  vast  disaster.  But  the 
moment  the  appeals  to  the  country  for  food  and  clothing 
ceased,  that  moment  all  plans  for  preventing  floods  seem  to 
have  died  in  the  minds  of  their  projectors.  In  this  country 
where  large  cities  are  built  upon  the  banks  of  rivers  whose 
head-waters  at  the  time  are  surrounded  by  forests  so  deep 
and  dense  as  to  preclude  the  sun's  rays  ever  penetrating 
their  fastnesses  and  expelling  the  moisture  from  their 
water-soaked  foundations,  there  is  constant  danger  of  sud- 
den floods  when  the  forests  are  afterward  cut  away.  An 
example  of  how  forest-covered  lands  retain  moisture  may 
with  interest  be  cited.  A  party  of  sportsmen  were  camped 
last  June  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Agogebic  in  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan.  This  lake  is  surrounded  by  a  forest 
so  primeval  and  dense  as  to  suggest  that  man  is  an  entirely 
unknown  factor  in  that  part  of  the  universe.  These  sports- 
men, in  going  through  the  woods,  found  ice  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and,  after  scraping  away  the  moss  for  a 
depth  of  a  few  inches,  found  a  sheet  of  frozen  water,  moss, 
etc.  The  opinion  was  formed  that  the  ice  was  always  pres- 
ent in  these  forests.  When  rain  falls  there  as  it  does  upon 
the  golden  wheatfields  but  a  few  miles  south  of  them,  it 
does  not  slip  off  the  land  like  the  same  element  from  the 
traditional  duck's  back,  but  remains  in  the  ground  for  weeks 
and  months.  But  when  these  forests  are  cut  off  the  land 
they  now  occupy,  rain  will  find  its  way  to  rivers  and  lakes 
unprevented,  and  ice  will  melt  as  freely  in  the  spring  as  it 
freezes  in  the  winter.  The  rivers  which  now  maintain  a 
regular  mean  level,  will  then  rise  and  fall  rapidly,  and 
floods  will  be  the  consequence. 

The  only  recent  scientific  method  of  preventing  floods, 
which  has  been  presented,  is  a  paper  by  Charles  De  Ranee, 
read  at  the  water-supply  conference  of  the  English  society 
of'  arts.  The  paper  has  been  mentioned  heretofore  in  The 
Sanitary  News,  but  it  is  deemed  to  be  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  receive  more  extended  mention.  In  his  paper 
the  subject  of  the  disposal  of  the  waste  water  was  combined 
with  the  equally  important  subject  of  increasing  the  water- 
supply,  and  the  disposal  of  storm-water  was  believed  to  be 
possible,  so  as  to  prevent  the  overflows  which  occur  in  times 
of  great  and  sudden  storms.  This  he  hopes  to  accomplish 
by  the  sinking  of  draining  wells.  A  paragraph  from  his 
paper  states  that  over  a  certain  area  of  England,  compris- 
ing "  26,600  square  miles,  drawing  wells  may  be  sunk  with 
advantage,  and  their  supply  increased  by  sinking  inlet  or 
drainage  wells  to  carry  into  the  strata  water  now  entirely 
lost,  and  rendered  not  only  unproductive  of  good,  but  the 
agent  of  actual  harm  in  the  destruction  of  property  and 
agricultural  produce  by  floods.  Care  will  have  to  be  taken 
that  in  constructing  such  dumb-wells  communication  is  not 


set  up  between  drains  carrying  objectionable  matter  and  the 
underground  sheet  of  water,  and  that  in  draining  wells  and 
bore-holes  the  point  at  which  the  water  is  abstracted  is 
sufficiently  removed  from  the  surface  to  insure  the  water 
having  naturally  filtered  through  the  superincumbent 
strata."  Whether  this  plan  could  be  executed  in  any  por- 
tion of  this  country  must  be  determined  by  a  person  with  a 
pretty  thorough  knowledge  of  the  topography  and  geology 
of  the  country  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  it.  It  is  an 
idea  worth  disseminating  at  least. 

The  question  as  applied  to  the  preservation  of  city  prop- 
erty from  flood  has  been  considered  by  Mr.  Arthur  Brown, 
the  borough  engineer  of  Nottingham,  England,  who  has 
elaborated  a  plan  for  protection  to  that  city,  the  works  of 
which  are  being  carried  out  at  the  present  time.  The  works 
under  construction  are  designed  to  carry  away  the  storm- 
water  from  that  portion  of  the  borough  known  as  Beck 
Valley.  It  is  an  area  which  has  been  rapidly  built  over ; 
the  streets  on  each  side  of  the  main  street  are  all  paved  and 
have  gradients  varying  from  one  in  seven  to  one  in  forty, 
and  the  water  is  very  quickly  carried  into  the  valley  from 
these  streets.  Several  overflows  have  occurred,  one  year 
considerable  damage  being  done,  as  the  water  was  from 
two  or  three  feet  deep  in  the  main  street.  The  area  of  the 
district  is  about  1,100  acres,  and  Mr.  Brown's  plan  includes 
a  large  culvert  or  storm-drain,  which  is  designed  to  inter- 
cept and  carry  away  280  tons  of  storm-water  per  acre  per 
hour.  The  carrying  capacity  of  the  culvert  at  its  lower  end 
is  about  52,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  its  diameter  at 
the  upper  end  is  six  feet  and  nine  inches.  This  diameter 
is  increased  at  each  junction  with  a  street,  first  to  nine  feet 
in  diameter,  then  to  ten  feet,  six  inches  and  at  the  last 
junction,  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  carrying  capacity 
without  too  great  hight,  the  culvert  is  made  to  take  a  flat 
oval  form,  thirteen  feet  six  inches  by  nine  feet,  eight 
inches,  and  this  size  enters  the  river  Trent.  Portions  of  the 
culvert  nine  feet,  and  ten  feet  six  inches,  in  diameter  are 
excavated  in  tunnel  for  about  1,300  yards,  the  greatest 
depth  of  which  is  about  seventy  feet.  The  total  length  of 
the  culvert  is  to  be  3,470  yards.  About  seven  million  bricks 
will  be  used  in  the  construction  of  it,  most  of  which  is  laid 
in  blue  lias  lime  mortar.  The  cost  of  this  work  is  expected 
to  reach  £37,000. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  LEGISLATION  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 

A  bill  is  pending  before  the  municipal  house  of  delegates 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  regulate  the  practice  of  plumbing. 
While  the  bill  may  be  amended  in  some  particulars,  or  may 
be  superseded  altogether  by  another  bill,  a  synopsis  of  its 
provisions  maybe  useful  to  other  municipalities.  It  provides 
that  no  incapable  person  shall  be  permitted  to  carry  on  the 
plumbing  business.  To  prevent  this  it  provides  that  a  board 
of  plumbing  examiners  shall  be  created  to  consist  of  three 
licensed  master  plumbers  and  the  water  and  health  commis- 
sioners. The  mayor  is  given  the  power  of  appointing  the 
board.  Their  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years,  receiving 
no  payment  for  their  services.  The  duties  of  the  board  are 
to  consist  in  granting  licenses  and  examining  all  applicants 
desiring  to  engage  in  the  plumbing  business.  The  board  is 
to  meet  daily  at  the  water  commissioner's  department,  if 
necessity  requires.  It  is  given  the  power  to  appoint  three 
inspectors,  who  shall  be   master  plumbers,  and  whose  duty 
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it  shall  be  to  inspect  all  plumbing  work  being  done  in  the 
city.  The  inspectors  are  to  serve  four  years,  unless  sooner 
removed.  The  salary  of  the  inspectors  is  to  be  $1,200  per 
annum,  payable  monthly.  The  board  is  given  the  privilege 
to  issue  permits  in  special  cases  for  the  reconstruction  of 
old  work,  in  order  to  bring  it  under  the  spirit  of  the  ordi- 
nance. For  every  job  inspected  a  fee  of  $1  is  to  be  collec- 
ted and  paid  into  the  city  treasury  daily.  For  the  violation 
of  the  rules  of  this  department  certain  stipulated  fines  are 
to  be  imposed.  The  inspectors  are  to  give  a  bond  to  the 
city  in  the  sum  of  $2,000.  The  bill  clearly  and  explicitly 
states  what  kind  and  what  size  of  pipes  shall  be  used.  Section 
14  provides  that  "every  sink,  basin,  bath-tub,  water  closet, 
slop-hopper,  and  each  set  of  trays,  and  every  fixture  having 
a  waste-pipe,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  trap,  which  shall  be 
placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  fixture  which  it  serves. 
The  traps  shall  be  protected  from  siphonage  or  air  pressure 
by  special  air  pipes  of  a  size  not  less  than  the  wa  te-pipe ; 
and  air  pipes  for  closet  traps  not  less  than  two  inches." 


SEWERAGE  OF  HYDE  PARK,  ILL. 

In  Hyde  Park,  111.,  a  populous  suburb  of  Chicago,  there 
are  now  about  sixteen  miles  ot  sewers  laid,  without  any 
particular  reference  to  grade  or  system.  The  board  of 
trustees  of  the  village  called  upon  Messrs.  Benezette  Wil- 
liams and  John  A.  Cole,  of  Chicago,  to  examine  the  ground 
and  make  a  report  on  additional  sewerage.  Their  report 
was  made  a  few  days  since.  Some  features  of  the  report 
may  prove  of  interest  to  municipalities  and  engineers  who 
have  to  deal  with  low-lying  lands  without  grade.  The  area 
of  the  village  is  forty-two  square  miles.  Only  five  and  one- 
half  square  miles  of  land  have  an  elevation  of  ten  feet  or 
more  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  On  this  account,  both 
sewerage  and  storm-water  will  have  to  be  pumped.  The 
report  states  (1)  that  it  is  impossible  to  drain  satisfactorily 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  district  by  natural  means; 

(2)  that  to  secure  the  same  drainage  facilities  as  are  en- 
joyed by  Chicago,  the  ground  would  have  to  be  raised  an 
average  of  ten  feet  over   the  whole  territory  to  be  drained; 

(3)  that  a  gravity  system  of  drainage  into  an  open  channel 
and  into  Calumet  lake  and  river  would  cause  such  contami- 
nation that  purification  by  mechanical  means  would  be  nec- 
essary; (4)  that  numerous  open  ditches,  as  a  part  of  the 
primary  system  of  drainage,  could  not  be  tolerated  on  the 
grounds  of  cost  and  inconvenience.  An  examination  of 
levels  shows  that,  as  an  outlet  for  the  drainage  of  storm- 
water,  Calumet  lake  or  river  may  be  used.  Economy  rec- 
ommends two  pumping-stations  for  the  eastern  and  western 
portions  of  the  village  respectively.  The  two  stations 
should  be  connected  by  a  continuous  conduit,  equalizing 
the  pressure  and  enabling  one  station  to  do  all  the  work 
when  possible.  The  estimated  cost,  if  one  station,  the 
western,  is  built,  will  be  $194,500;  if  both,  $260,500.  The 
annual  cost  of  operation  for  one  station  would  be  $1.02  per 
acre;  for  both  stations  $1.18  per  acre.  The  foregoing  re- 
lates to  storm  drainage  entirely.  The  following  conditions 
are  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  sewerage  of  the  village: 
(1)  The  sewage  should  be  so  disposed  as  to  avoid  un- 
healthful  consequences;  (2)  the  grades  of  the  sewers  should 
be  sufficient  to  make  them  self-cleansing;  (3)  the  sewage 
should  be  removed  promptly  and  before  contamination  sets 


in;  (4)  the  plan  adopted  should  be  adapted  to  scattered 
communities  as  well  as  to  denser  population.  Chemical 
and  mechanical  precipitation  processes,  and  the  discharge 
into  bodies  of  water  are  treated  of  and  declared  to  be  un- 
wise processes  in  the  case  of  Hyde  Park.  The  report  rec- 
ommends the  system  of  land  purification  for  this  village. 
The  system  of  land  purification  is  reviewed  and  divided 
into  two  classes.  Sewage  farming  is  applied  to  the  method 
of  utilizing  sewage  for  the  production  of  crops.  Where 
crops  are  not  expected  and  the  sole  aim  is  to  dispose  of  the 
sewage  the  system  of  disposal  is  termed  the  intermittent 
downward  filtration.  The  idea  is  the  same  in  each  case, 
but,  in  farming,  more  land  is  needed  than  for  mere  purifica- 
tion. The  report  considers  the  intermittent  downward 
filtration  systems  in  use  at  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Wales,  Kendall, 
England,  and  Pullman,  111.,  and  states  that  the  disadvan- 
tages are  few,  and  that  in  this  climate,  under  ordinarily 
favorable  circumstances,  the  process  can  be  employed 
profitably.  To  carry  out  the  desirable  result  of  having  tne 
sewers  self-cleansing,  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  flatness 
of  the  territory.  The  central  portion  of  the  district  is  so 
low  as  to  require  the  sewers  to  be  eighteen  feet  below 
datum  line  at  the  stations.  This  will  require  an  excavation 
of  twenty-one  feet  for  some  of  the  sewers.  The  cost  of 
sewerage  and  drainage  of  a  square  mile  of  the  territory  by 
the  separate  system,  the  one  proposed,  allowing  nine  miles 
of  drains  and  eighteen  miles  of  sewers,  is  $324,000.  The 
same  by  the  combined  system  is  $370,000.  The  expense 
of  operating  the  pumps  is  put  at  $2,200  per  annum. 


CHOLERA. 

Since  the  summary  of  cholera  news,  as  given  in  the  last 
issue  of  The  Sanitary  News,  the  following  is  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  deaths  as  they  are  compiled  from  the  daily 
cablegrams: 

August  27. — At  Toulon,  two  deaths,  four  at  Marseilles;  rest  of  France, 

twenty-one;  in  Italy,  thirty-eight. 
August  28. — At  Marseilles,  six  deaths;  at  Toulon,  one;  rest  of  France, 

thirty-one;  in  Italy,  fifty. 
August  29. — At  Marseilles,  five  deaths;  at  Toulon,   two;  rest  of  France, 

thirty-two  new  cases;  in  Italy,  twenty-six  deaths. 
August  30. — At     Marseilles,    seven    deaths;    at    Toulon,    one;    rest    of 

France,  sixteen;  in  Italy,  seventy. 
August  31. — In  Toulon,  two  deaths;  at  Marseilles,  nine;  rest  of  France, 

twenty-three;  in  Italy,  thirty-one. 
September    1.— At    Marseilles,    nine   deaths;    rest    of    France    reported 

twelve;  in  Naples,   twenty  new  cases  and  several   deaths;  in  Italy, 

one-hundred  and  forty  new  cases  and  forty-five  deaths;  one  death  at 

Millwall,  London. 
September  2. — At   Marseilles,   five    deaths;    at   Naples,    twenty-one;    in 

all  Italy,  forty-five;  at  Noveldo,  Spain,  five. 
September  3. — In  Naples,  one  hundred  and   twenty  new  cases;  Spezia, 

thirty-nine  new  cases,   thirteen  deaths;  all  Italy,  two  hundred  and 

thirty-four  new  cases   and  one  hundred   and    thirty-five  deaths;    at 

Marseilles,  three  deaths;  at  Toulon,  six. 
September  4.— Deaths  in  Marseilles,  three;  in  Italy,  eighty-five. 
September  5. — At  Naples,  one  hundred   and  twenty-two  new  cases  and 

thirty-seven  deaths;  in  all  Italy,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  deaths; 

in  Spain,  four;  at  Marseilles,  five;  the  disease  has  appeared  at  Bor- 
deaux. 
September  6. — At   Marseilles,  five  deaths;  in  Spain,    six;  in    Italy,   one 

hundred  and  fifty-eight. 
September  7. — At   Marseilles,  four  deaths;  in  Spain,    seven;  in  Naples, 

three  hundred  cases;  deaths  in  Italy,  117. 
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September  8. — Affairs  are  desperate  in  Naples;  three  of  the  medical 
members  of  the  sanitary  council  have  deserted  their  post  and  run 
away.  At  Marseilles,  two  deaths;  rest  of  France,  eleven;  in  Spain, 
live;  in  Italy,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  deaths;  at  Naples,  one 
hundred  and  sixteen. 

September  9. — In  Italy,  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  new  cases,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  deaths;  at  Marseilles,  five  new  cases. 

A  WATER-SUPPLY  FOR  JOLIET,  ILL. 

For  several  years  .the  city  of  Joliet  has  had  a  water  com- 
pany, a  private  corporation,  but  no  water.  The  supply  was 
intended  to  be  secured  by  a  large  excavation,  rather  shal- 
low, by  the  side  of  a  stream.  The  stream  was  an  ordinary 
country  stream  receiving  the  drainage  of  farms  etc.,  and 
furnished  water  hardly  good  enough  to  drink.  It  was 
thought  a  water-supply  could  be  obtained  by  allowing  the 
water  to  filter  through  the  bank  between  the  stream  and  the 
reservoir,  but,  though  the  soil  is  of  a  gravelly  composition, 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  the  filter  did  not  work  satisfactor- 
ily, as  is  the  history  of  all  filters.  The  water  may  be  clari- 
fied but  it  is  not  punfied.  The  Company  employed  Mr. 
DeWitt  C.  Cregier,  the  commissioner  of  public  works  of 
Chicago,  to  advise  them  concerning  the  securing  of  a  new 
source  of  supply.  The  plant  of  the  water  company  is  not 
in  a  very  desirable  locali  y  to  secure  pure  water.  On  one 
side  and  but  eight  hundred  feet  distant  is  the  cemetery,  and 
on  the  other,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  feet,  is  the 
junction  of  the  Desplaines  river  and  the  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan canal,  which  receives  the  sewage  water  of  the  Chicago 
river,  and  is  a  very  objectionable  stream  Mr.  Cregier  first 
drove  a  test  well  tube,  six  inches  in  diameter.  At  a  depth 
of  twenty-nine  feet  a  blue  clay  bed,  fine  enough  for  pottery 
was  reached.  This  was  driven  through  for  four  feet,  when 
immediately  a  subterranean  water-way  was  opened  up 
which  yielded  water,  the  analysis  of  which  shows  it  to  be 
very  potable. 

Upon  Mr.  Cregier's  suggestion  a  well  twenty  feet  in 
diameter  was  dug  down  to  the  water-bearing  stratum,  about 
thirty  four  feet.  The  water  immediately  rose  to  a  hight  of 
sixteen  inches  above  the  level  of  the  stream  a  few  feet  dis- 
tant, and  constant  pumping  does  not  seem  to 
threaten  to  diminish  the  supply.  Where  the  water  comes 
from  is  not  known,  but  it  is  very  pure,  and  the  bed  of  im- 
previous  blue  clvy  acts  as  a  shield  against  surface  con- 
tamination. 


.Dr.  Oscar  C.  DeWolf, commissioner  of  health  of  Chicago, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  British  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  at  its  recent  meeting  held  at  Mon- 
treal. This  is  a  fitting  recognition  of  the  services  of  a 
man  who  has  given  many  years  of  his  life  to  a  noble  work, 
and  whose  reputation  in  Europe  is  quite  as  great  as  in  this 
country. 

The  New  York  City  board  of  health  have  been  investigating 
the  Bellevue  hospital,  connected  with  the  foremost  medical 
college  in  this  country.  Two  attendants  died  early  this  month 
with  typhoid  fever,  and  in  June  last  a  physician  in  the  hos- 
pital died  from  a  disease  believed  to  have  been  caused  by 
an  influx  of  sewer-gas  into  his  sleeping-room.  The  au- 
thorities discovered  that  the  plumbing  in  the  portion  of  the 
hospital  where  the  physicians  sleep  is  so  defective  as  to  per- 
mit sewer-gas  to  escape  into  the  rooms  through  wash- 
basins. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  A  WATER  TANK  OF  TINNED 

COPPEB. 

Much  information  of  various  grades  of  quality  has  been  published,  of 
late  years  upon  the  effect  on  the  potability  of  waters  confined  for  storage 
or  distribution  in  tanks  or  pipes  constructed  of  lead,  cast-iron,  galvan- 
ized-iron  and  tin-lined  material.  In  all  this  miscellaneous  literature 
there  is  no  case  which  approaches  the  experience  with  a  tinned  copper 
tank,  which  is  recently  described  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Theodore  Deecke, 
the  special  pathologist  to  the  New  York  state  lunatic  asylum  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.  It  is  stated  that  on  the  first  of  July,  1875,  a  water  tank  seven- 
teen feet  in  length  and  eight  feet  in  width,  holding  about  five  thousand 
gallons  of  water,  was  completed  and  taken  into  use  in  the  New  York 
state  lunatic  asylum,  at  Utica;  in  August,  the  same  year,  its  use  had  to 
be  discontinued  on  account  of  leakage,  and  on  examination  it  was  found 
that  at  a  number  of  places  the  tin  lining  in  more  or  less  large  flakes  was 
peeling  off.  The  copper  was  not  affected,  and  the  leaks  were  discovered 
only  where  the  plates  had  been  soldered.  From  experiments  made  with 
the  plates  used,  it  was  concluded  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  a  defective 
tinning.  On  direction  of  the  superintendent,  a  number  of  samples  of 
tinned  copper  were  procured  and  subjected  to  suitable  tests,  and  one 
selected  of  which  a  new  tank  was  built.  This  stood  well,  and  was  in  per- 
manent use  until  May,  1864,  when,  in  cleaning  and  brushing  out  the  tank, 
it  was  found  that  the  copper  plates  at  the  bottom  were  covered  with 
small  circular  or  oblong  perforations.  On  closer  inspection  peculiar 
tracings  in  the  metal  were  discovered  in  connection  with  these  perfora- 
tions, irregularly  radiating  in  all  directions  from  a  center  commonly 
formed  by  the  hole.  They  presented  an  appearance  as  if  they  were  ex- 
cavated by  a  graving  tool.  The  holes  and  furrows  were  filled  out  with 
an  earthy  and,  when  dry,  quite  hard  material,  consisting  mostly  of  car- 
bonate of  copper.  The  weight  of  the  copper  was  twenty  ounces  to  the 
square  foot;  the  amount  of  tin  used  could  not  be  exactly  ascertained.  The 
water  in  the  tank  had  been  in  constant  motion  and  replacement.  It  con- 
tained in  the  average,  according  to  a  number  of  analyses  made  by  the 
writer,  of  inorganic  salts:  16.9  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  0.20 
alumina,  silica,  etc.,  and  0.72  of  nitrate  of  potassa  per  imperial  gallon, 
and  only  traces  of  organic  matter.  Besides,  rain  water  flowed  into  the 
tank  whenever  it  rained.  The  question  arose,  what  produced  the  cor- 
rosion of  the  copper?  Similar  tanks  had  been  in  use  for  over  twenty 
years  without  having  shown  evidences  of  similar  injury.  One  explanation 
which  was  given  was  that  galvanic  action  was  brought  about  by  the  in- 
fluences of  the  water  on  the  copper  treated  by  the  tinning  process,  and 
that  it  would  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  entire  mass  of  metal 
would  be  eaten  away.  Mr.  Deecke  at  first  entertained  the  same  opinion, 
but  regarded  it  as  unsatisfactory,  because  the  water,  constituting  a 
slightly  alkaline  liquid,  from  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  it,  cer- 
tainly did  not  favor  the  production  of  galvanic  action  between  the  two 
metals.  The  effect  of  the  galvanic  action  could  be  but  proportionate  to 
the  quantity  of  the  metals  present,  and  why  and  how  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  tin  should  have  led  to  the  comparatively  large  con- 
sumption of  copper.  Besides,  the  corrosion  of  the  latter  was  not  uni- 
formly spread  over  the  whole  surface,  but  confined  to  certain  spots. 
Then,  too,  experience  had  shown,  for  a  time  covering  some  twenty  years, 
that  the  corrosion  of  the  metal  was  neither  of  constant  nor  of  necessary 
occurrence,  which  would  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  due  to  gal- 
vanic action. 

Mr.  Deecke  then  made  some  microscopic  examinations  of  the  earthy 
material  which  he  found  in  the  furrows  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  re- 
ports that  he  found  the  following:  "  When  a  small  piece  of  this  sub- 
stance, still  moist,  was  placed  in  the  center  of  a  drop  of  water  on  a  so- 
called  life -slide  provided  with  a  circular  air-space,  and  covered  with  a 
cover-glass,  the  clear  water  surrounding  the  opaque  mass  was  filled  out  in 
a  short  time  with  a  protozoon  belonging  to  the  class  of  prot-antcebse.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  see  them,  in  all  possible  shapes  and  sizes,  creep  out 
from  the  dark  mass  and  wander  slowly  toward  the  margin  of  the  drop 
bordering  the  air  space,  and  the  more  numerous  they  were  the  more  the 
air  contained  in  the  water  was  consumed. 

"This  is  a  very  convenient  method,  to  which  I  have  often  resorted, 
of  bringing  micro-organisms,  which  live  in  hiding  places,  into  view.  It 
is  air  that  they,  like  all  living  beings,  need  for  their  existence,  and  the 
scarcer  this  becomes  in  the  isolated  drop  of  water,  the  more  they  ap- 
proach from  the  center  of  the  drop  to  its  margin,  which  remains  in  con- 
tact with  the  air.  The  prot-amcebse  here  observed  differ  from  the  ordi- 
nary species  not   so  much   in   the   peculiar  shapes  they  assume  as  in  the 
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dark  color  of  their  contents,  or  rather  in  the  presence  of  a  dark,  finely 
divided  substance  embedded  in  the  otherwise  transparent  and  colorless 
gelatinous  little  mass.  By  the  action  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  under 
the  development  of  a  gaseous  product  (carbonic  acid),  the  dark  contents 
are  dissolved  into  a  colorless  fluid,  while  the  bodies  of  the  prot-amcebae 
mostly  assume  more  or  less  spherical  forms,  resembling  drops  of  oil.  Con- 
sidering the  great  numbers  in  which  these  micro-organisms  are  present, 
their  peculiar  mode  of  life  by  adhering  to,  and  of  locomotion  by  slowly 
creeping  over  a  surface,  their  feeding  by  the  simple  extension  of  their 
sarcode  body  over  any  material  on  their  way,  a  process  very  likely  associ- 
ated with  some  secretory  function,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  they  ex- 
ert an  observable  influence  wherever  they  happen  to  locate.  This 
influence  is  probably  of  a  mechanical  as  well  as  of  a  chemical  nature. 
When  the  material  which  fills  out  the  furrows  is  removed,  the  perfectly 
pure  metallic  surface  of  the  copper  is  brought  to  view,  as  if  acted  upon  by 
the  use  of  an  acid.  Thus,  at  first,  as  it  seems,  the  copper  is  dissolved  in 
minute  quantities,  which  afterward,  by  the  interchange  of  the  acid  with 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  lime  salt  contained  in  the  water,  form  a  soluble 
organic  lime  compound  and  carbonate  of  copper,  the  latter  of  which  is 
deposited  in  furrows.  That  a  portion  of  this  as  a  comparatively  indiffer- 
ent material  is  taken  up  by  the  prot-amceb;e  is  not  surprising.  They  cer- 
tainly do  not  feed  on  the  copper.  Its  presence  is  merely  accidental,  and 
the  whole  phenomena,  as  I  believe,  should  be  looked  upon  from  this  point 
of  view.  The  species,  even  if  brought  into  existence  only  by  this  peculiar 
combination  of  circumstances,  may  be  regarded  as  distinct,  since  it  has 
developed  peculiar  qualities  and  a  mode  of  life  of  its  own.  The  origin  of 
the  protozoon  is  easily  explained,  and  must  be  sought  in  the  rainwater 
which  occasionally  flows  into  the  tank,  carrying  down  from  the  roof  of 
the  buildings  microscopic  forms  of  life,  of  which,  in  most  places  on  the 
top  of  all  buildings,  innumerable  species  can  be  observed,  and  among 
which  the  prot-amcebae  are  of  quite  common  occurrence.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that,  in  many  other  instances,  where  simple  experiences  hith- 
erto have  been  ascribed  to  either  galvanic  action  or  the  combined  and 
successive  action  of  air  and  water,  processes  associated  with  micro-organic 
life  are  of  greater  importance  than  is  known  at  the  present  time.  The 
phenomena  unquestionably  invite  to  further  researches  in  that  direction." 


can  be  made  in  sanitary  plumbing  work.  His  idea  is  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple to  demand  good  work  as  well  as  to  create  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
plumbers  to  do  it,  At  tht;  present  time,  Mr.  Young  is  actively  engaged 
endeavoring  to  secure  a  satisfactory  exhibit  of  sanitary  work  at  the  in- 
ternational industrial  exhibition  at  New  Orleans,  having  been  appointed 
on  September  8,  commissioner  on  sanitary  exhibit  for  the  state  of  Il- 
linois. 


ANDREW  YOUNG. 

President  ok  the  National  Association  ok  Master  Plumbers 
ok  the  United  States.     With  Plate  Portrait. 

Mr.  Andrew  Young,  whose  portrait  is  presented  on  a  plate  accom- 
panying this  issue  of  The  Sanitary  News,  was  born  at  the  village  of 
Bon  Hill,  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1840. 
In  1854  he  left  Scotland  and  came  to  Chicago,  where,  in  1855,  he  en- 
gaged as  an  apprentice  with  Mr.  Alexander  Raffen,  the  first  plumber  in 
Chicago.  He  served  for  a  term  of  five  years  with  Mr.  Raffen  and 
thoroughly  learned  the  principles  of  the  trade  for  which  he  is,  in  his 
present  position,  doing  so  much.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  and  came  out  of  the  service  as  captain  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Il- 
linois volunteer  infantry,  bearing  the  marks  of  service.  He  has  always 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  plumbing  trade,  and  it  is 
due  largely  to  his  efforts  as  president  of  the  Chicago  master  plumbers' 
association,  and  the  efforts  of  the  members  whom  his  enthusiasm  gath- 
ered to  his  aid,  that  the  Chicago  association  has  stood  so  high  among 
others  of  its  kind.  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  national  association  of 
master  plumbersat  Baltimore,  June  26,  1884,  Mr.  Young  was  chosen,  by 
acclamation,  president  of  the  association  for  the  present  term.  He  has 
done  much  work  since  his  term  began,  and  he  is  just  now  prosecuting  a 
vigorous  warfare  for  the  purpose  of  securing  protection  to  the  trade. 
Mr.  Young  lays  great  stress  upon  education  of  the  plumber,  and  the 
public  as  well,  to  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  sanitary  work.  His  idea 
is  not  confined  to  sanitation  in  plumbing  work  simply,  but  he  desires  to 
see  all  branches  of  sanitary  work  advance.  His  first  official  promulga- 
tion, as  president  of  the  national  association,  was  one  urging  the  master 
plumbers'  associations  to  organize  into  auxiliary  sanitary  corps,  to  co- 
operate with  local  health  authorities.  This  circular  letter  has  been  wide- 
ly and  favorably  commented  on,  and  acted  on  as  well.  The  close  and 
harmonious  relations  maintained  by  the  master  plumbers  of  Chicago,  un- 
der Mr.  Young's  leadership,  with  the  health  commissioner,  Dr.  O.  C. 
DeWolf,  has  been  beneficial  to  both  parties.  Mr.  Young  proposes  that 
the  national  association  shall  print  and  distribute  numerous  tracts  which 
shall  be  sent  to  interested  persons,  calling  attention  to  the  advances  which 


PROTECTION  TO  THE  PLUMBER. 

The  question  of  affording  protection  to  the  plumbing  trade  by  the  deal- 
ers and  manufacturers  of  plumbing  materials,  discussed  and  passed  upon 
at  a  meeting  in  New  York,  the  proceedings  of  which  were  given  in  the 
last  issue  of  The  Sanitary  News,  has  been  vigorously  discussed  in 
trade  papers  and  associations.  As  is  well  known,  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  national  association  of  master  plumbers  at  Baltimore  in  June  last, 
were  read  to  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  and,  also,  a  series  of  demands 
prepared  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  local  as- 
sociations. The  dealers  acted  on  the  local  resolutions  and  not  on  the 
others,  because,  apparently,  they  could  with  more  consistency  refuse  to 
accede  to  the  former.  They  claim  that  the  local  demands  constituted  the 
only  papers  presented  to  their  committee  for  action,  while  President 
Young  states  that  he  asked  the  dealers  not  to  confound  the  local  resolu- 
tions with  the  national  resolutions, which  he  was  at  the  meeting  to  present 
and  represent.  Another  plumber,  who  was  present  at  the  conference, 
states  that  he  handed  one  of  the  dealers'  committee-men  three  copies  of 
the  national  resolutions.  With  this  difference  of  opinion  The  Sanitary 
News  has  nothing  to  do,  but  believes  it  of  interest  to  reproduce  the 
comments  on  trade  protection  as  they  have  appeared  in  some  of  the  trade 
and  professional  papers.  The  plumber  may  thus  see  for  himself  who'  it  is 
that  favors  making  him  a  day-laborer  with  no  profit  but  that  which  may 
be  made  in  "day's  work." 

The  American  Architect  and  Building  Netvs  says  essentially  in  its  is- 
sue for  August  30: 

We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  agreement  presented  for  signatures 
to  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  plumbing  materials  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  national  association  of  master  plumbers.  It  is  true 
that  this  agreement  was  rejected  by  the  manufacturers  and  dealers,  but  it 
was  nevertheless  the  product  of  the  deliberations  ot  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  plumbers'  association,  drawn  up,  as  the  report  of  that 
committee  says,  under  "careful  advisement  from  various  sources,  "  and 
was  certainly  offered  as  representing  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the 
trade.  If  it  does  not  represent  the  wishes  of  sensible  and  honest  plumb- 
ers, it  is  time  for  them  to  say  so,  and  until  they  do  they  must  be  content 
to  remain  in  the  position  of  having  acquiesced  in  the  attempt  tc  force  the 
adoption  of  a  scheme  which  in  the  words  of  the  reply  addressed  by  the 
manufacturers  to  the  committee  which  presented  it,  "  were  it  possible  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  would  not  only,  in  our  opinion,  be  ruinous  to  your 
business,and  dishonorable  to  yourselves,but  would  place  you  in  a  very  un- 
enviable light  of  extortionists  before  the  eyes  of  the  public."  The  deab 
ers  have  quite  as  much  reason  for  wishing  to  be  polite  to  plumbers  as  we 
have,  and  understand  this  particular  point  in  the  plumbing  business  quite 
as  well  as  we  do,  yet  we  have  never  denounced  the  "  protection  "  move- 
ment with  half  the  energy  that  they  show,  and  we  shall  not  do  so  until 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  better  feeling  in  the  trade  is  too  feeble  to  op- 
pose it. 

In  this  editorial  the  writer  makes  a  mis-slatement.  He  says  that  the 
agreement  was  the  production  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  nation- 
al association,  which  is  not  the  case.  The  agreement  he  refers  to  was 
simply  a  local  one  designed  by  the  local  associations  to  correct  local 
abuses,  and  was  never  seen  by  the  executive  committee  until  it  was  prin- 
ted in  The  Sanitary  News. 

In  The  Metal  Worker,  one  reads  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
well-known  inclinations  of  the  editor: 

As  we  expected,  the  movement  among  the  master  plumbers,  looking 
to  a  cast-iron  protection  from  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  plumbers' 
supplies,  has  overreached  itself.  We  saw  this  tendency  very  clearly 
from  the  outset,  and  our  plain  and  sensible  presentation  of  the  facts 
invited  a  round  blackguarding  from  certain  journals  ostensibly  pub- 
ished  in  the  interest  of  the  master  plumbers'  associations.  It  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  secure  from  manufacturers  aud  dealers  a  good-natured 
assurance  that  the  prices  charged  to  consumers  would  be  enough  higher 
than  those  charged  the  plumber  in  regular  business  to  amount  to 
practical  protection.  It  was  perfectly  evident,  however,  that  such 
a  promise  amounted  to  very  much  less  than  the  plumbers  expected  and 
demanded.  Their  easy  success  in  securing  this  much  emboldened  them 
to  ask  for  something  more  specific,in  the  shape  of  an  agreement  embody- 
ing what  we  understand  to  be,  and  was,  their  original  demand  reduced  to 
a  contract.  A  few  days  ago  the  national  association  of  master  plumbers 
of  the  United  States  sent  to  dealers  and  manufacturers  the  following  ex- 
traordinary demand,  which  is  entitled,  etc. 


[Supplement  to  The  Sanitary  News,   Chicago, 
Sept.    15,  1884,  Vol.  IV,  No.  46.] 
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Here  the  editor  makes  the  error  of  calling  the  local  demands  the  work 
of  the  national  association,  and  comments  as  follows: 

We  are  much  impressed  with  the  tone  of  the  dealers'  reply.  It  is  calm, 
dignified  and  full  of  wise  advice.  The  movement  of  the  plumbers,  like 
most  movements  of  the  kind,  has  "slopped  over."  If  they  were  able  to 
secure  a  dozen  or  more  signatures  to  their  contract  with  the  dealers,  they 
would  have  gained  a  barren  victory.  Such  a  contract  would  not  hold  for 
three  months,  and  any  self-respecting  dealer  would  be  compelled  to  resent 
as  an  impertinence  a  set  of  rules  dictating  to  whom  he  shall  sell  and  on 
what  basis  of  credit.  This  is  trade  unionism  carried  to  its  ultimate  ab- 
surdity. If  the  demands  of  the  plumbers  could  be  enforced  we  should  see 
firms  starting  in  the  business  to  supply  the  large  and  profitable  demand 
outside  the  plumbing  trade,  and  the  contractor  thus  supplied  could  afford 
to  pay  more  for  labor  than  the  plumber  can  give.  In  a  word  it  would  re- 
sult in  breaking  up  the  trade,  to  the  disadvantage  of  everybody  concerned. 
We  advise  the  plumbers  to  withdraw  their  demand,  as  very  few  of  them 
are  in  a  position  to  fight  the  dealers.  If  a  majority  of  those  in  the  trade 
should  find  themselves  held  to  the  strict  rules  of  business  in  their  dealings 
with  the  jobbers  of  supplies,  and  could  only  buy  for  cash  within  30  days, 
or  for  approved  business  paper  if  a  longer  time  was  demanded,  they  would 
have  to  give  up  business  or  restrict  their  operations  to  odd  jobs  of  repair- 
ing. If,  however,  they  will  co-operate  harmoniously  with  the  dealers,and 
will  ask  no  more  than  they  are  entitled  to,  they  will  get  all  they  have  a 
right  to  expect — which  will  be  just  what  the  changing  conditions  affecting 
the  business  will  allow. 

The  writer  of  the  comments  in  The  Metal  Worker,  the  meanest  part 
of  which  has  been  cut  out, does  not  wish  to  recognize  the  plain  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  the  plumbers  as  a  distinct  branch  of  business,  and  forgets 
that  the  protection  to  the  trade  desired  by  the  local  associations  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  has  been  secured  in  St.  Louis,  and  has  been  in  pro- 
gress for  a  year, the  dealers  acting  in  good  faith  and  satisfactorily  to  them- 
selves and  the  plumbers. 

The  Thirnber's  Trade  "Journal,  arrays  itself  against  the  action  of  the 
local  associations  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  and  on  the  side  of  the  man- 
ufacturers, but  does  not  make  the  foolish  error  of  charging  the  author- 
ship of  the  local  demands  upon  the  national  association.     To  quote: 

It  is  illegal  for  any  body  of  men  to  combine,conspire,  or  connive  in  any 
manner,  shape  or  form  to  interfere,  injure  or  meddle  with  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  any  person  or  persons,  or  attempt  to  abridge  their  constitu- 
tional rights  and  privileges.  We  are  advocates  of  protection  for  all.  No 
discriminations  whatever,  whether  a  man  belongs  to  this  society  or  that. 
The  question  of  society  should  not  enter  into  business  relationship  in  any 
manner,  shape  or  form. 

The  editor  apparently  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  organized  opposi- 
tion, while  it  may  spring  from  a  society  composed  of  but  a  portion  of  the 
members  of  a  body  of  workers,  will  often  benefit  the  whole  mass.  His 
advice  in  the  following  is  worth  attention: 

The  manufacturers  and  dealers  of  the  entire  United  States  should 
meet  and  consult  on  our  business  relations,  and  appoint  a  national  com- 
mittee to  meet  with  our  national  executive  committee  and  then  and  there 
settle  all  differences  of  trade  dispute.  It  is  very  evident  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  that  in  treating  with  local  associations  inharmonious 
results  are  likely  to  follow,  also  local  manufacturers  will  be  working  at  a 
disadvantage  by  having  no  concentrated  authority  in  promulgating  and 
establishing  permanent  under.- tandings,  whereby  our  trade  and  the  man- 
ufacturing interests  will  work  in  harmony.  It  will  also  be  the  means  of 
protection  for  the  manufacturers  among  themselves,  for  they  are  inflicted 
with  a  class  of  men  who  require  discipline  as  much  as  many  of  those  we 
have  in  our  trade. 

The  Sanitary  Engineer,  of  New  York,  says  in  its  editorial  columns 

in  its  issue  for  August  28:— 

From  the  public  standpoint,  the  series  of  propositions  submitted  by 
the  master  plumbers  will  be  considered  marvelous  in  the  extreme,  and  it 
will  be  difficult  to  understand  how  any  body  of  intelligent  business  men 
could  have  permitted  their  zeal  to  get  the  better  of  their  common  sense 
to  the  extent  indicated  by  such  a  proposal.  The  propositions  in  ques- 
tion are  only  in  keeping  with  the  actions  of  the  past,  which  have  done  so 
much  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  craft  at  large.  But  the  public  should 
understand  that  the  plumbing  fraternity  numbers  among  its  members 
some  of  the  most  honest,  conscientious  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  the 
community,  and  that  these  me  1  deeply  deplore,  and  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  many  of  the  things  put  forth  in  its  name  by  impulsive  men.  Many 
men  of  this  type  have  connected  themselves  with  trade  associations  for 
the  purpose  of  elevating  the  craft  in  all  that  that  implies,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  being  permitted  to  carry  on  their  business  through  the  aid  of 
a  species  of  trade-unionism.  The  agreement  proposed  by  the  master 
plumbers,  and  claimed  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  trade,  is  alike  indefensi- 
ble, unreasonable,  and  impracticable,  and  the  leading  and  successful 
men  in  the  plumbing  business  have  no  sort  of  sympathy  with  moves  of 
this  character,  notwithstanding  what  some  of  their  trade  guilds  may  do  or 
say. 


SOME  RESULTS   OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CONTROVERSY. 
President  Young,  of  the  national  association  of  master  plumbers,  is  in 
daily  receipt  of  communications  from  all  quarters  bearing  upon  the  con- 


troversy with  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  New  York.  Those  from 
the  plumbers  show  that  there  is  evidently  to  be  no  "backing  down" 
on  their  part,  and,  indeed,  they  have  gone  further  and  taken  a  much 
more  decided  stand  than  they  expected  to.  The  manufacturers  them- 
selves are  hastening  to  send  in  their  claims  of  allegiance  to  the  plumbers, 
as  the  letters  given  below  indicate.  The  one  from  the  Peck  Bros,  was 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Young  at  once  in  circular  form  to  all  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  states  fordistrib  tion,  with  the  following  introduction:  '  "  Gentle- 
men: The  following  letter  is  a  sample  of  those  which  I  am  constantly 
receiving  from  manufacturers,  and  is,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
second  document  issued  by  the  manufacturers  and  dealers." 

Space  cannot  be  spared  to   print  all  of  the  letters  he  has  received,  in 
full,  but  the  spirit  of  all  is  shown  in  the  extracts  given. 

[From  Peck  Bros.  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago,  Sept.  8,  1884.] 
To  Mr.  Andrew  Young,  President  N.  A.  Master  Plumbers,  U.  S. 
— Dear  Sir :  We  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  to  yourself  and  the 
trade  generally  that,  having  ascertained  definitely  that  the  resolutions 
recently  brought  before  us  for  signature,  purporting  to  be  the  resolutions 
of  the  plumbers'  association  of  the  U.  S.,  are  not  the  ones  known  as  the 
Baltimore  resolutions,  which  you  attempted  recently  to  get  signed  by  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers  of  New  York  City,  we  hereby  state  that  we 
have  subsequently  looked  up  the  Baltimore  resolutions,  and  see  no  objec- 
tions to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  consider  them  fair,  honorable  and 
just,  and  calculated  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  trade,  elevate  the  stand- 
ard and  character  of  work;  keep  bad  and  unscrupulous  men  out;  make 
competition  rather  on  the  excellence  of  work  than  on  the  price  thereof, 
and  promote  other  necessary  and  vital  reforms  that  will  prove  beneficial, 
not  only  to  the  trade,  but  the  public  generally.  We  regret  having  been 
placed,  even  temporarily,  in  an  attitude  seemingly  hostile  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  association,  and  wish  to  express  to  you  and  our  friends  every- 
where our  sympathy  and  co-operation,  at  all  times,  with  all  efforts  look- 
ing to  the  advancement  of  the  best  and  truest  interests  of  the  trade. 

Respectfully,        Peck  Bros.  &  Co. 
O.  D.  Peck,  Sec'y. 

[From  Henry  McShane  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22,  1884.] 
We  regret  to  say  that  until  this  moining  we  had  never  been  accorded 
the  privilege  of  reading  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  by  the  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  to  you,  as  president  of  the  national  association,  and  in 
which  they  refuse  to  support  the  resolutions  adopted  by  that  body.  A 
copy  of  this  letter  we  now  have  before  us,  and  we  frankly  admit  that  had 
we  been  permitted  to  read  this  letter  we  should  have  positively  refused 
to  add  our  signature;  and  we  now  most  respectfully  beg  that  our  name 
and  support  be  withdrawn  from  that  document,  and  trust  that  you  will 
kindly  place  this  statement  before  the  different  associations  throughout 
the  United  States. 

[From  Renton  Bros.,  New  York  City,  Aug.  21,  1884.] 
We  will  sign  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Wade  and  adopted  at  the  Balti- 
more convention  without  debate,  deeming  it  an  equitable  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  trade  interests.  It  has  been  our  rule  from  the  start  not  to  sell 
to  the  consumer,  even  at  the  long  price.  We  are  not  suddenly  converted 
to  this  way  of  thinking,  but  have  pursued  the  only  course  that  seemed 
honorable,  that  is,  having  only  one  class  of  customers,  licensed  master 
plumbers. 

[From  John  J.  Weaver,  president  master  plumbers'  association,  Phila- 
delphia, Sept.  6,  1884.] 
The  material  men  in  this  city  propose  working  with  the  plumbers  and 
their  association,  and  not  against  them.  The  master  plumbers'  associa- 
tion and  the  manufacturers  in  this  city  have  come  together  in  a  friendly 
spirit  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  some  understanding  which  will  be 
mutually  beneficial.  The  executive  committee  of  the  master  plumbers' 
association  submitted  an  agreement  at  the  meeting  of  the  manufacturers 
and  dealers  and  asked  them  to  consider  it.  The  latter  did  not  throw  it 
back  unnoticed  as  has  been  done  in  New  York,  but  to  a  number  of  the 
articles  at  once  assentei,  and  proposed  offering  suggestions  touching  the 
others,  which,  in  their  opinion,  will  be  advantageous  to  the  plumber  as 
well  as  themselves.  You  can  set  down  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
plumbing  material  of  Philadelphia  as  sianding  by  the  p  timbers,  without 
regard  to  what  may  be  done  in  New  York;  and  I  think  the  plumbers  of 
Philadelphia,  as  they  should   throughout  the  country,  will  stand  by  them. 

[From  George  Cummings,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  3.] 
Our  committee  has  been  at  work  all  the  morning  with  the  manufac- 
turers and  dealers,  and  we  have  got  all  to  sign  the  document  but  one,  so 
you  can  see  we  are  right  in  Brooklyn.  The  New  York  association  has 
appointed  a  committee,  and  has  asked  our  association  to  do  likewise,  and 
have  made  me  chairman  of  that  committee.  v  Give  my  love  to  all  the 
heroes  and  tell  them  that  everything  is  going  on  bravely. 

[From  James  W.  Birkett,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4.] 
The  Brooklyn  association,  through  their  committee,  have  secured  the 
signatures  of  the  following  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  the  document 
adopted  by  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  associations,  and  they  will  also 
live  up  to  the  agreement  adopted  by  the  national  association:  H.  Mc- 
Shane &  Co.,  Renton  Bros.,  J.  Connolly,  Williamsburgh  Lead  Pipe  Co., 
L.  Brandies  &  Sons,  and  the  Bradly  Lead  Co.  1  think  that  we  will  have 
no  trouble  in  breaking  up  the  ring  that  signed  that  reply.  Three  of  us 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  association  last  Friday  night  and 
secured  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to    co-operate  with  our  associa- 
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Hon  in  this  matter.  1  hope  that  this  will  meet  with  your  views.  We 
will  have  a  meeting  in  relation  to  this  matter  on  Friday,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  our  association  will  push  the  matter  to  the  end.  We  should 
have  done  this  before,  but  I  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  delay 
action  until  we  received  word  from  you.  Now,  we  can  all  go  ahead  and 
work  with  a  will. 

[From  J.  C.  Strouse,  Louisville,  Ky. ,  vice-president  for  Kentucky, 

Sept.  6.] 

I  desire  to  say  that  you  will  receive  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
three  cities  of  the  Falls,  and  at  our  meeting  next  Tuesday  we  will  pass  a 
series  of  resolutions  agreeing  to  stand  by  our  president  and  the  executive 
committee;  to  patroirze  only  such  dealers  and  manufacturers  as  you  may 
recommend  to  us;  to  offer  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  every  local  associa- 
tion, so  that  the  attempts  of  the  New  York  dealers  and  manufac  turers  to 
break  down  the  association  may  be  thwarted.  Our  local  association  is 
in  first-class  shape,  and  I  think  we  will  have  every  man  in  it  at  our  next 
meeting. 

Letters  of  the  same  tenor  as  the  above  have  been  received  by  Presi- 
dent Young  from  Vice-president  Kyle,  of  Missouri,  and  Vice-president 
Goodman,  of  Wisconsin. 

[From  Win.  15.  Oliphant,  secretary  Chicago  master  plumbers'  associa- 
tion, Sept.  6.] 
During  the  dark  days  of  our  civil  war,  our  motto  was  "  Our  country 
right  or  wrong."  In  the  crisis  now  pending  between  the  eastern  manu- 
facturers of  plumbers'  materials  and  our  national  body,  I  propose  the 
sentiment  "Our  president  right  or  wrong." 

[From  James  Bulger,  Jr.,  New  York  City,  Sept.  9  ] 
Having  signed  my  name  to  the  documents  of  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  I  have  this  day  withdrawn  the  same, 
as  there  seems  to  be  an  essential  difference  between  the  documents  which 
I  signed  and  those  which  your  organization  claims  to  have  submitted.  I 
am  at  all  times  ready  and  willing  to  protect  the  trade,  and,  furthermore, 
I  had  not  seen  the  Baltimore  resolutions  until  I  read  them  in  a  trade 
paper.  I  am  willing,  at  any  time,  to  sign  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Baltimore  convention. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Young  desires  it  stated  that  he  is  greatly 
pleased  that  the  letters  from  the  manufacturers  and  plumbers  have  be^n 
so  favorable  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  late  contro- 
versy, and  he  appreciates  the  co-operation  of  the  worthy  president  of  the 
St.  Louis  association  and  treasurer  of  the  national  association  and  others. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  national  association  would  also  be 
pleased  to  have  any  plumber  who  has  not  received  a  copy  of  any  of  the 
following  papers,  or  does  not  receive  such  within  ten  days,  to  make  in- 
quiry of  J.  J.  Hamblin,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  national  associa- 
tion, 366  Ogden  avenue,  Chicago:  "Address  From  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee," "J.  J-  Wade's  Paper  Read  at  Baltimore,"  "  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  the  National  Association,"  "Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee,"  "  President  Young's  Address  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Etc.,"    "Peck  Bros.'  Letter  to  President  Young." 


It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  housewives 
to  spend  much  time  and  energy  in  discuss- 
ing the  faults  and  shortcomings  of  their  domestics.  Indeed,  after  the 
weather,  it  seems  to  be  the  standard  topic  of  feminine  conversation,  and 
an  uninitiated  listener  to  these  recitals  of  unfaithfulness  and  incompeten- 
cy would  have  reason  to  think  the  American  housewife  the  most  ill-used 
and  long-suffering  creatine  in  the  world.  But  may  there  not  be  another 
side  to  the  story  which  is  worth  considering  ?  There  is  a  common  West 
India  proverb, which  becomes  a  most  effective  query, — "What's  the  use  of 
eddication  if  you  got  no  sense?"  The  lack  of  sound  common  sense  in  the 
mistress  is  even  more  disastrous  to  smooth  and  efficient  housekeeping  than 
it  is  in  the  maid.  Fretful  coir  plaints,  unreasonable  demands,  and  want 
of  method  on  the  part  of  the  housewife  are  demoralizing  to  the  best- 
trained  servant,  and  when  a  girl  has  drifted  about,  as  many  do,  from  one 
carelessly-ordered  household  to  another,  it  requires  more  then  common 
patience  on  the  part  of  her  employer  to  overcome  her  discouragement  and 
and  indifference.  Many  a  woman  when  left  without  help  in  the  kitchen 
has  realized  for  the  first  time  how  much  easier  it  is  to  sit  in  the  parlor  and 
give  positive,  and  often  contradictory,  orders,  than  it  is  to  carry  them 
out  to  the  letter  below  stairs.  A  woman  who  engages  skilled  help  at  the 
price  which  experience  and  competence  are  fairly  worth,  has  a  right  to 
demand  a  full  equivalent  for  the  wages  paid,  but,  if  she,  of  her  own  free 
will,  takes  an  incompetent  or  untrained  girl,  at  moderate  wages,  she  can- 


not, in  justice,  expect  faultless  or  satisfactory  service  at  once  ;  or  will 
she  ever  obtain  it  if  she  allows  her  domestic  to  blunder  unaided  into  an 
acquaintance  with  the  needs  and  peculiarities  of  the  household.  That 
there  are  so  many  ignorant  and  impudent  servants  is  largely  the  fault  of 
the  women  who,  to  save  themselves  a  little  trouble,  tolerate  their  imper- 
tinence, and  sacrifice  the  family  comfort  to  their  stupidity.  If  every  girl 
who  proves  herself  incapable  of  doing  the  work  which  she  assumes  were 
to  be  promptly  discharged;  if  the  same  intelligent  comprehension  of  her 
trade  were  demanded  which  a  man  expects  of  the  workman  he  employs, 
and  if  the  methods  of  the  housewife  were  reasonably  steady  and  consis- 
tent, domestic  work  would  soon  assume  greater  importance  and  dignity, 
and  would  open  a  more  inviting  field  to  intelligent,  conscientious  workers. 
While  the  experience  of  many  a  housewife  bristles  with  arguments 
against  the  "girl  of  the  period,  "  a  surprising  array  might  be  marshaled 
on  the  other  side.  One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  complaint  is  the 
waste  and  breakage  in  the  kitchen.  It  is  far  wiser  to  insist  upon  care 
and  economy,  then  to  scold  about  their  absence,  and  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  the  supply  of  materials  and  implements  should  be  suitable  and  ade- 
quate. Many  ladies  of  ample  means,  buy  the  poorest  quality  of  crock- 
ery and  tin-ware  for  kitchen  use,  at  prices  for  which  good  articles  could 
not  be  sold,  and  when  the  flimsy,  dishonestly  made  things  drop  to  pieces, 
they  charge  the  misfortune  to  the  carelessness  of  the  girl.  No  woman, 
rich  or  poor,  can  afford  to  buy  cheap  things,  and  the  few  cents  which  she 
saves  by  patronizing  the  "cheap  store,"  instead  of  the  reputable  hard- 
ware merchant,  must  be  paid  twice  over  to  replace  her  useless  bargain. 
A  girl  has  little  incentive  to  carefulness  or  interest  in  her  work  when  the 
means  provided  her  are  insufficent,  or  so  out  of  repair  that  they  cause  her 
daily  inconvenience  and  delay.  If  she  has  ordinary  sense  she  will  soon 
discriminate  between  valuable  and  worthless  things,  and  will  exercise  care 
and  judgment  accordingly,  even  if,  like  much  of  the  help  in  our  midst, she 
steps  without  preparation  from  a  life  of  out-door  work  on  a  Scandina- 
vian peasant  farm,  into  a  Chicago  kitchen,  and  takes  charge  of  delicate 
glass  and  china  after  having  seen  little  in  the  way  of  table-ware  more 
frai  or  costly  than  a  wooden  bowl.  In  most  city  houses  the  servants  bed- 
room occupies  a  small  space  in  the  basement,  directly  off  the  kitchen. 
This  arrangement  is  so  manifestly  unsafe  and  unsanitary  that  it  is  a  won- 
der it  has  been  so  long  tolerated.  A  bedroom  should  never  open  directly 
from  a  kitchen, least  of  all  one  occupied  by  a  person  who  is  likely  to  be  un- 
tidy and  careless,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  ventilation 
and  no  scruple  about  giving  the  tainted  air  of  her  sleeping-room  free  ac- 
cess to  the  kitchen.  Another  serious  objection  to  many  of  these  base- 
ment rooms  is  that  they  have  no  outside  bars,  or  other  protection,  and 
the  girl,  sleeping  two  or  three  flights  away  from  the  family,  is  at  the 
mercy  of  housebreakers,  or,  if  she  be  dishonest,  is  in  an  admirable  position 

to  become  their  confederate. 

*  * 

The  International  health  exhibition,  now  in  progress  in  London,  has 
brought  out  many  discussions  which  are  as  practical  as  they  are  novel  to 
most  people, and  which  must  give  a  decided  impetus  to  the  sanitary  science 
of  daily  life.  "The  Hygienic  salue  of  Color  in  Dweliings"is  the  subject 
of  an  able  paper  by  Mr.  William  White,  F  S.  A.  It  is  only  recently 
that  any  intelligent  attention  has  been  given  to  this  matter  of  color,  or 
that  its  influence  on  the  human  system  has  been  recognized,  With  a  know- 
ledge of  its  effects,  both  physical  and  moral,  and  the  possibilities  for  en- 
joyment which  its  judicious  use  offers,  it  becomes  an  important  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  decorator  and  housewife  for  making  life  healthier, 
stronger  and  more  cheerful.  Mr.  White  says:  "The  fact  of  some  blind 
persons  being  able  to  feel  colors  with  the  finger  shows  how  wonderfully 
their  perception  is  connected  with  the  whole  nervous  system.  I  remem- 
ber the  case  of  a  blind  boy  who  described  the  touch  of  a  scarlet  geranium 
as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet."  He  argues  strongly  against  the  glaring  white 
walls  usually  found  in  hospitals,  schoolrooms  and  homes  for  the  poor.  On 
this  point  he  says:  "That  the  sick  and  the  poor  should  necessarily  be  con- 
demned to  drag  out  their  exi-tence  within  whitened  walls,  and  without  a 
spot  of  color  to  realize  the  dullness,  to  cheat  the  cheerlessness  of  their 
monotonous  life,  shows  that  sanitation  has  not  made  the  same  advance  in 
this  as  in  other  branches  of  the  science." 

Martha  Howe-Davidson. 


Trinity  lake,  from  which  Stamford,  Conn.,  takes  its  water-supply, 
contains  what  is  called  a  floating  island,  a  body  of  land  which  has  for 
several  years  appeared  at  regular  intervals  near  the  center  of  the  lake,  and, 
after  remaining  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  several  days,  sinks  again  to 
the  bottom,  about  forty-five  feet. 


Sett.  15,  1884.  | 
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MASTER    PLUMBERS'    ASSOCIATIONS. 

At  Chicago.  —  The  regular  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  master  plumbers'  association  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  Sept.  3,  President  Baggot  pre- 
siding. 

After  reports  of  committees  on  routine  matters 
Mr.  Thomas  Havey  was  made  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee,  vice  Aid.  P.  Sanders, 
whose  duties  outside  of  the  association  would  not 
permit  him  to  give  the  personal  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  committee  which  they  deserved.  In 
accepting  the  position  of  chairman,  Mr.  Havey 
said  he  hoped  that  before  the  year  1885,  a  law 
would  be  passed  requiring  the  use  of  iron  pipe  in 
house  drainage.  He  thought  that  if  such  an 
enactment  could  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  a 
town  like  St.  Paul,  it  could  and  ought  to  be  done 
for  Chicago. 

This  brought  out  a  discussion  on  the  merits  of 
iron  pipe,  and  President  Baggot  cited  instances, 
which  recently  came  to  his  notice,  of  the  com- 
plete stoppage,  by  iron  rust,  of  that  portion  of 
the  iron  soil-pipe  which  extended  above  the  roof 
for  ventilation. 

Mr.  O'Hara  asked  if  the  pipes  referred  to  had 
ever  been  coated  with  asphaltum,  or  any  other 
preparation.  When  informed  that  they  had  not 
been,  he  alluded  to  a  recent  discussion  of  this 
subject  in  The  Sanitary  News,  and  expressed 
the  belief  that  a  proper  coating  would  prevent 
rusting.  Mr.  Havey  was  skeptical  as  to  the 
complete  stoppage  of  the  pipe  with  rust,  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  belore  believing.  He 
thought  it  likely,  granting  the  facts  as  stated, 
that  ihe  pipes  had  been  improperly  placed  in 
position 

Mr.  Bain  thought  that  the  use  of  iron  pipe  in 
houses  was  getting  to  be  a  nuisance,  especially 
wrought-iron  pipe,  as  it  could  be  crumbled  into 
dust  by  hand-pressure  in  many  instances,  after 
five  year's  use. 

Mr.  Havey  suggested  that  this  could  almost 
be  done  with  new  pipe. 

Mr.  Watt's  experience  had  been  that  the  ex- 
posure of  the  upper  part  to  air  and  moisture  had 
been  greatly  injurious  to  pipe  used  for  ventilating 
purposes. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Murray,  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  the  sanitary  committee,  with  instruc- 
tions to  investigate  thoroughly  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Mr.  Boyd  suggested  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made  in  ever  substituting  iron  pipe  for  lead.  He 
further  suggested  that  it  was  due  the  public  that 
they  be  educated  up  to  the  point  of  having  the 
plumbing  in  their  houses  examined  by  competent 
plumbers,  at  least  once  a  year.  Defects  would 
thus  be  brought  to  light  and  could  be  remedied. 
A  four-inch  pipe  could  not  be  ch  iked  up  in  one 
year  by  any  accumulation  of  the  kind  mentioned. 
He  had  customers  who  had  him  look  after  their 
house  drainage  once  a  year  regularly. 

Mr.  Havey  asked  how  drains  laid  in  cement 
and  under  ground  could  be  examined. 

Mr  Boyd  replied  that  he  would  dig  down  to 
the  drain  at  some  point  between  the  house  and 
sewer,  stop  the  outlet  and  fill  the  drain  with 
water.  He  would  use  iron  for  underground 
drains. 

Mr.  Havey  would  have  regulations  by  city 
ordinance  or  otherwise,  requiring  that  drains  be 
laid  in  trenches  easily  accessible.  The  trifling 
expense  of  doing  this  would  be  a  small  matter 
compared  with  the  cost  of  digging  down  to  ex- 
amine and  repair  defects. 

Mr.  Young,  president  of  the  national  associa- 
tion, made  a  report  of  his  recent  conference  with 
the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  plumbers,  and  the 
action  taken  with  the  manufacturers.  This  was 
published  in  substance,  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
Sanitary  News.  Mr.  Young's  action  was  en- 
dorsed, and  a  resolution  passed  pledging  the 
association  anew  to  stand  by  the  action  of  the 
national  association.  In  the  same  convention 
the  following  communication  from  Mr.  John 
Sanders,  who  was  not  able  to  be  present,  was 
read: 


Chicago,  Sept.  3,  1884 —Mb.  President  and  Fel- 
low-Members op  the  Master  Plumbers'  Associa- 
tion.—Gentlemen:  On  account  of  my  infirmity,  I 
am  sorry  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  attend  your 
meeting  to-night.  You  can  rest  assured  I  am  with 
you  in  spirit,  and  I  most  heartily  approve  the  action 
taken  by  our  worthy  and  noble  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  Mr.  Andrew  Young,  with  the 
New  York  manufacturers.  I  have  cancelled,  by 
telegraph,  large  orders  with  the  J.  L.  Mott  Iron 
Works,  Fred.  Adee  &  Co.,  and  Peck  Bros.  The  last 
firm  we  have  dealt,  with  for  over  sixteen  years.  You 
can  rest  assured  the  firm  of  Sanders  Bros,  is  with 
you  heart  and  soul.    Yours  respectfully, 

John  Sanders. 

The  following  in  reference  to  this  matter,  was 
adopted  as  a  communication  to  be  sent  out  to 
the  members  of  the  association: 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  master 
plumbers'  association,  of  which  you  are  a  member, 
a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Havey,  and  carried,  that 
the  master  plumbers  of  this  city  be  respectfully  re- 
quested to  decline  buying  any  goods  from  the  manu- 
facturers in  New  York  who  have  signed  the  reply  to 
the  proposition  made  by  President  Young,  of  the 
national  plumbers'  association  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  conference  held  with  the  manufacturers  in 
New  YTork. 

A  handsome  oil  painting  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Raffen,  the  first  plumber  of  Chicago,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  association  in  a  neat  speech  by 
President  Andrew  Young.  The  picture  was  the 
gift  of  Mr.  John  F.  Raffen,  of  the  firm  of  Clark, 
Raffen  &  Co  ,  son  of  the  deceased,  and  was 
mounted  in  an  attractive  gold  frame.  Mr. 
Young  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Raffen,  who  not  only  served  his  profession 
well,  but  sent  two  sons  to  take  part  in  the  war 
for  the  union,  one  of  whom  led  the  19th  Illinois 
infantry. 

Mr.  Hamblin,  as  financial  secretary,  reported 
that  there  came  into  his  possession  on  June  4, 
when  he  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  $319.81; 
the  total  of  the  first  quarter's  collections 
amounted  to  $334.50,  making  a  total  of 
$1,154.31.  There  were  now  on  the  books  the 
names  of  128  members  in  good  standing. 

At  St.  Louis. — The  regular  monthly  meeting 
for  July  was  held  at  the  association's  hall,  No. 
408  Washington  avenue.  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Galla- 
gher occupied  the  chair,  Mr.  Phillip  Schmidt 
acted  as  recording  secretary,  and  Mr.  D.  J. 
Collins,  as  financial  secretary.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Graham,  president  of  the  association  and  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Sheehan,  vice-president,  presented 
their  resignations  of  these  offices,  because  of 
their  holding  offices  in  the  national  association. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Collins,  it  was  moved  to  lay 
their  resignations  on  the  table  to  be  acted  on  at 
the  next  election  of  officers.  The  presentation 
of  these  resignations  called  for.h  several  speeches, 
which  were  very  complimentary  to  Messrs.  Gra- 
ham and  Sheehan  for  the  great  amount  of  work 
they  had  done  to  benefit  the  trade.  The  Fay  gas 
fixture  company  was  admitted  to  membership. 
Mr.  Sheehan  moved  that  the  legislative  commit- 
tee be  requested  to  prepare  a  sanitary  bill  to  be 
laid  before  the  house  of  delegates  at  its  next 
session.  The  motion  brought  out  much  discus- 
sion and  many  ideas  as  to  what  the  bill  should 
contain.  The  result  was  that  no  committee  was 
appointed,  but  it  was  decided  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject at  other  meetings. 

ARCHITECTURAL   ASSOCIATION  OF   MINNESOTA. 

At  Minneapolis. — The  association  met  at  the 
office  of  Hodgson  &  Son,  Sept.  2.  The  secre- 
tary reported  that,  on  account  of  the  illness  of 
Mr.  W.  C.  Whitney,  Mr.  G.  M.  Goodwin  had 
been  placed  on  the  committe  to  report  on  the 
plumbing  ordinances  of  St.  Paul  and  Minnea- 
polis. Mr.  Rufus  Cook  had  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  presenting  a  paper  on  house  sanitation, 
but  as  the  committee  on  plumbing  ordinances 
asked  for  further  time  to  complete  their  report, 
the  consideration  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Cook  was 
postponed  until  the  next  regular  meeting.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  in- 
vitation to  join  in  the  formation  of  a  western 
architectural  association.  Messrs.  Ife  and  Stevens 
were  appointed  to  prepare  papers  at  the  next 
meeting. 


existing  controversy  between  some  eastern  manu- 
facturers and  the  president  of  our  national  asso- 
ciation. I  am  glad  to  know  that  there  is  a  pa- 
per that  is  independent,  and  has  the  courage  to 
express  its  own  views.  The  would-be  "monopo- 
lists" forget  that  ours  is  a  trade  that  stands  by  its 
chief  through  victory  and  defeat,  and  if  they  do 
not  take  time  by  the  forelock  they'll  learn  this  to 
their  sorrow.  Every  avocation  of  life  is  entitled 
to  a  just  profit.  Trusting  that  this  matter  will 
be  amicably  settled  at  an  early  day.  I  am, 
Yours  truly, 

Alex.  W.  Murray. 

Chicago,  Sept.  10,  1SS4..  — To  the  Editor: 
I  have  carefully  looked  over  the  circular  issued  by 
our  president  to  the  state  vice-presidents,  and  I 
think  he  has  made  a  masterly  appeal  to  the  trade, 
and  I  know  all  will  try  to  help  him  to  carry  out 
the  views  and  ideas  of  the  national  association, 
and  the  sooner  the  signers  against  the  Baltimore 
resolutions  know  that  the  entire  plumbing  fra- 
ternity are  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  the 
better.  They  say  they  do  not  think  the  majority 
of  the  trade  are  in  sympathy  with  the  resolutions; 
let  them  show  us  who  are  not  and  we  we'll  show 
you  the  "the  jerry-builder's  tool." 
Respectfully, 

J.  J.  Hamblin. 


THE  FEELING  AMONG  THE  PLUMBERS. 

Chicago,  Sept.  10,  1884. — To  the  Editor: 
You  are  to  be  commended  for  the  fair  and  im- 
partial manner  in  which  you  have  presented  the 


A  NEW  TEST  FOR   WATER. 

A  pharmacist  in  England  recently  described  a 
test  for  minerals  in  water  by  the  use  of  logwood, 
as  follows:  Mix  a  half-dram  of  pulverized  log- 
wood with  six  ounces  of  alcohol  and  allow  to 
stand  a  few  days,  shaking  daily.  Filter  to  a 
clear  solution.  To  test  water,  take  a  goblet  full 
and  add  two  or  three  drops  of  tincture  of  log- 
wood to  the  water.  If  no  change  is  noticed,  add 
two  or  three  drops  more.  Continue  adding  like 
quantities,  each  time  stirring  to  insure  complete 
admixture,  until  the  water  becomes  colored.  If 
the  water  is  pure,  it  will  acquire  a  yellow  tint, 
the  same  as  the  tincture.  If  it  is  ordinary  well- 
water  containing  carbonate  of  lime,  it  will 
assume  a  rose-red  tint.  If  lead,  or  other  metal, 
is  present,  a  blue-tint  or  blue  precipitate  will 
appear.  The  depth  of  the  color  is  a  coarse 
measure  of  the  mineral  present. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

BIDS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

The  Diebold  safe  company  was  the  lowest 
bidder  for  vault -doors  in  the  new  city  hall,  and 
received  the  contract  for  $3,831.  The  Chicago 
and  Lemont  stone  company  underbid  its  com- 
petitors by  agreeing  to  put  down  a  stone  side- 
walk for  $13,815.  The  Portland  cement  com- 
pany was  the  lowest  bidder  for  an  artificial  stone 
walk,  its  bid  being  $7,7  2.40.  The  bids  are  in 
the  hands  of  commissioner  Kirk  land,  who  will 
make  a  report  after  investigating  the  various 
offers. 

In  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  bids  were  recently 
submitted  for  laying  lead  and  iron  pipe  on  Wash- 
ington avenue  between  Sixth  and  Eleventh 
avenues  south,  and  on  Eighth  avenue  south: 
John  Fitzgerald,  40  to  60  cents  per  foot,  accord- 
ing to  size,  and  $3.28  for  stop-cocks;  Martin  & 
Taft,  23  to  56  cents  per  foot,  according  to  size, 
and  $3.50  for  stop-cocks;  E.  T.  Sykes  &  Co., 
40  to  78  cents  per  foot,  and  $2.75,  $290  and 
$3.20  for  stop-cocks.  Superintendent  Henion 
reported  on  the  matter  of  laying  the  16-inch 
main  from  the  pump-house  to  Washington  ave- 
nue, that  it  would  require  937  feet  of  16-inch 
pipe,  and  that  there  are  on  hand  252  feet.  The 
cost  of  laying  this  pipe  would  be:  937  feet  of 
pipe,  $2,248.80;  2,340  pounds  of  lead,  $865; 
hydrant,  $51;  16-inch  gate,  $90;  125  pounds  of 
calking,  $3.54;  laying  the  pipe,  $562;  total, 
$3,042.04.  The  contract  for  the  above  was 
ordered  drawn  with  Schikle,  Harrison  &  Howard. 

Sealed  proposals  are  invited  for  a  city  hall 
building,  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  and  bids  will  be  re- 
ceived until  October  1,  1884,  at  6  o'clock,  p.  m. 
Drawings,  specifications  and  printed  forms  can 
be  seen  and  full  particul  is  obtained  at  the  office 
of  the  city  engineer,  Richmond.  Va. 
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At  Hannibal,  Mo.,  the   following  is  a  synopsis 

of  bids  for  stone  and  brick-work  of  basement  and 
superstructure,  opened  August  16,  1884:  Smith 
&  Sargent,  stone-work,  $24,333,  brick-work, 
$11,414;  R.  &  W.  Haven,  $24,900,  $10,450; 
Larkworthy,&  Menke,  $23,160,  $9,775;  Joseph 
M.  Marshall,  $42,500,  $12,856. 

SEWERAGE. 

The  hydraulic  engineer  of  South  Australia, 
reports  that  the  sewerage  system  of  the  city  of 
Adelaide  is  working  satisfactorily.  The  plan  of 
erecting  ventilating-shafts,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  North  Adelaide  to  carry  1  way 
stenches  arising  from  the  sewers  has  abated  the 
nuisance. 

The  mayor  of  Baltimore  is  preparing  a  mes- 
sage to  the  city  legislature  on  the  need  of  a  sys- 
tem of  sewerage. 

AMONG  THE  ARCHITECTS. 

A  call  has  been  issued  for  a  meeting  of  archi- 
tects of  the  west  and  south,  to  be  held  in  Chi- 
cago, November  12,  to  organize  a  western  asso- 
ciation of  architects. 

The  commission  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  condition  of  the  Minnesota  state  capital, 
which  showed  signs  of  collapse,  has  made  a  re- 
port which  whitewashes  the  supervising  archi- 
tect, and  attributes  the  trouble  to  the  natural 
shrinkage  of  the  lumber  used  in  the  trusses. 

AMONG    THE    PLUMBERS. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Burroughs,  a  successful  plumber  of 
Toronto,  Ont.,  has  recently  been  in  Chicago 
visiting  his  friend,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hamblin.  Mr. 
Burroughs  reports  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
form  a  master  plumbers'    association  in  Toronto. 

George  Henderson,  David  Roden,  J.  P. 
Gallagher  and  W.  H.  Graham  represent  the  old 
times  among  the  plumbers  of  the  city.  Forty 
years  ago,  when  every  plumber  had  to  make  his 
own  material,  even  to  lead-pipe — in  fact,  no 
other  was  used  then — they  were  serving  their 
apprenticeship.  They  are  the  fathers  of  the 
plumbing  trade  in  St.  Louis. 

The  plumbers'  guild  of  the  city  of  London  has 
an  annual  income  of  £1,800,  and  has  four  livery- 
men belonging  to  it. 

The  San  Francisco  grand  jury  recently  made  a 
report  stating  that  they  found  that  the  present 
sanitary  and  plumbing  inspector,  James  E. 
Sweeney,  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  that  there  is  much 
improvement  in  the  drainage  and  sanitary  con- 
dition of  buildings  erected  under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  law. 

The  report  of  James  E.  Sweeney,  inspector 
of  plumbing  and  drainage,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, shows  that  he  examined  601  build- 
ings and  tested  2,300  feet  of  iron-stone 
pipe  where  the  same  was  laid  inside  the 
wall  lines  of  buildings.  During  the  first  months 
after  the  plumbing  and  draining  law  went  into 
force,  considerable  trouble  arose  from  the  want 
of  a  proper  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  health  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  but  as  the  rules  are  under- 
stood by  the  people  they  become  more  popular. 
Thirteen  persons  were  arrested  for  violating  the 
law,  three  brought  to  trial,  convicted  and  fined, 
nine  cases  withdrawn  upon  compliance  with  the 
rules,  and  one  case  now  pending.  Under  the 
plumbing  act  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  per- 
sons are  registered. 

A  ghost,  which  for  several  nights  successively 
alarmed  the  watchmen  at  the  American  express 
company's  offices  on  Canal  and  West  Madison 
.streets,  Chicago,  has  been  materialized  by  a 
plumber.  It  was  found  that  the  water-pipes 
were  defective,  and  when  water  was  drawn  at 
some  other  portion  of  the  building,  terrible 
noises  were  heard  in  the  office. 

DISEASES,    DEATH-RATES,    ETC. 

The  death-rate  in  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  for  August,  was  but  10.58  per  thousand 
per  annum. 

A  case  of  fatal  disease  is  reported  in  the 
Atlanta  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  caused, 
it  is  thought,  by  drinking  water  from  a  stream 
which  had  its  origin   on   the  side  of  a  hill  which 


had  been  used  as  a  burying-groimd.  The 
patient,  a  girl  aged  13,  was  taken  ill  one  hour 
after  drinking  the  water. 

Experiments  are  being  carried  on  looking  to 
the  burning  of  choleraic  discharges. 

Seven  cases  of  glanders  are  reported  at  Teoria. 

A  man  died  from  yellow  fever  in  the  New  York 
hospital,  New  York    City,  Aug.  29. 

Twenty  pieces  of  baggage  from  the  cholera 
districts  were  brought  to  New  York,  Aug.  31, 
on  the  steamer  Normandie  from  Havre.  It  was 
returned  to  Havre  without  unloading. 

The  health  officer  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  reports 
that  diphtheria  in  that  city  is  confined  to  one  or 
two  localities,  and  is  rapidly  dying  out. 

The   death-rate    of   Baltimore,    Md.,    for    the 

week     ending     September    6,     was    18.56    per 

thousand.  „  .  ,„ „ 

LIGHTING. 

The  Hyde  Park  gas  company  at  Hyde  Park, 
111.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000 
to  $350,0:0. 

The  Vosburgh  manufacturing  company  of 
Chicago,  has  been  incorporated  to  manufacture 
gas-fixtures,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 

The  gas  and  electric  light  company  of  Lincoln, 
111.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  stock  of 
$80,000. 

SANITARY     WORK. 

The  health  department  of  the  city  of  New 
York  is  having  built  a  boat  which  might  be 
termed  a  "  marine  ambulance."  It  is  intended 
to  be  a  light  steamer  with  great  speed,  and  is  to 
be  used  for  the  transportation  of  sick  persons 
from  vessels  in   the   harbor  to  the  hospital. 

The  circular  on  the  prevention  and  restriction 
of  cholera  issued  by  the  Michigan  state  board  of 
health,  has  been  more  widely  copied,  perhaps, 
than  any  other. 

The  Maryland  state  board  of  health  has  issued 
a  circular  on  the  prevention  of  cholera. 

The  American  public  health  association  will 
meet  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  14-17.  Passengers 
who  have  paid  full  fare  to  St.  Louis  will,  upon 
presentation  of  certificates  to  that  effect,  signed 
by  Mr;  H.  C.  Townsend,  St.  Louis,  be  returned 
at  one-third  of  the  lowest  unlimited  fare  over  the 
line  by  which  they  came,  name  of  said  line  to  be 
shown  on  the  certificate.  Return  tickets  at  this 
rate  will  be  good  only  one  day  after  the  conven- 
tion adjourns. 

The  health  commissioner  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
is  investigating  the  character  of  the  linings  used 
in  the  syrup-cans  of  soda-water  fountains.  An 
ordinance  has  been  passed  interdicting  the  use  of 
metallic  vessels  in  the  sale  of  beer,  soda-water 
syrups,  and  other  beverages  or  flavoring  materi- 
als. 

In  an  address  at  the  international  health  ex- 
hibition in  the  conference  on  school  hygiene,  Dr. 
Adler  Smith  stated  that  a  good  disinfecting  oven 
was  a  necessary  adjunct  of  every  public  school, 
stating  as  his  conviction  that  home  disinfection 
was  inadequate. 

A  hospital  is  to  be  founded  in  Monterey, 
Mexico,  by  the  gift  of  Sr.  Ortigosa.  The  build- 
ing will  cost  $25,000. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Meares.  health  officer  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  just  made  his  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30.  He  finds  that  the  annual  death-rate 
has  decreased  from  19.95  the  preceding  year  to 
18.47  ^0  past  year.  Only  three  cases  of  yellow 
fever  were  imported,  and  only  three  cases  of 
small-pox  occurred. 

Shakespeare's  father  was  repeatedly  fined  by 
the  authorities  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  for  throw- 
ing garbage  into  the  street  in  front  of  his  cottage. 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

Proceedings  have  been  begun  against  several 
manufacturers  who  have  mills  on  the  Schuylkill 
river,  because  they  allow  the  waste  from  their 
mills  to  run  into  the  river,  polluting  the  water- 
supply  of  Philadelphia. 

The  New  York  acqueduct  commission  has 
adopted  a  resolution  raising  the  grade  of  the  new 
acqueduct  ten  feet  throughout  the  course  from 
the  Croton  to  the  boundary  of  New  York  and 
Westchester  counties. 


The  plans  for  the  water-works  for  Ked  Bank, 
N.  J.,  the  contracts  for  which  were  to  be 
awarded  Aug.  28,  partake  of  both  the  Holly  and 
the  reservoir  system,  the  pipes  leading  from  the 
pumping-station  to  the  reservoir  being  the  same- 
mains  from  which  the  town  will  be  supplied. 
The  reservoir  will  be  107  feet  above  the  town, 
and  in  case  of  fire  a  pressure  can  be  put  on  the 
pipes  sufficient  to  throw  a  number  of  streams  of 
water  over  150  feet  high.  The  principal  parts  of 
the  town  will  be  supplied  with  water  by  January 
next,  and  early  in  the  spring  mains  will  be  laid 
through  the  entire  town. 

Water-works  are  to  be  constructed  at  Dalton, 
Ga. ,  Deland,  Fla.,  Franklin,  Tenn.,  and  More 
head,  Ala. 

The  water  board  of  Boston  has  discovered 
that  the  entire  drainage  of  Marlboro  empties 
into  the  sources  of  Sudbury  river. 

Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  has  just  completed  a  new 
reservoir. 

J.  A.  Watson,  C.  E.,  has.  submitted  plans  for 
water- works  for  Cootonsville,  Md.,  which  call 
for  an  expenditure  of  $30,000. 

Colonel  Sargood,  minister  of  water-supply  for 
Victoria,  has  opened  a  new  reservoir  for  Geelong. 
The  storage  capacity  is  twelve  million  gallons  on 
an  area  of  six  acres. 

Three  skeletons  of  persons  believed  to  have 
been  missing  seven  years,  have  just  been  discov- 
ered in  a  well  which  supplied  a  large  farm  house 
with  drinking  water  in  Fermoy,  County  Cork, 
Ireland. 

A  new  reservoir  will  be  built  at  Wellesley, 
Mass.,  with  a  capacity  of  one  million  gallons. 
The  contract  has  been  awarded  to  C.  F.  Dacey, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $9,200. 

An  aqueduct  is  in  process  of  construction  in 
Tacambaro,  Mexico,  to  supply  drinking  water  to 
the  western  portion  of  the  town. 

The  Belleville  water-works  company  of  Belle- 
ville, 111.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  stock  of 
$10,000, 

Ashland,  Wis.,  on  Sept.  2,  levied  an  annual 
tax  of  $40,000  to  pay  for  the  rental  of  forty 
hydrants,  which  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  Holly 
water-works  company,  who  are  about  to  put  in  a 
system  of  water-supply  in  that  city. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

VAN  NOSTRAND'S  ENGINEERING  MAGAZINE. 

The  September  number  contains,  among  other 
articles,  one  on  an  analysis  of  a  roof  truss,  by 
Prof.  Derolson  Wood,  and  one  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  new  capital  at  Albany. 

THE    CENTURY. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Battles  and  Leaders  of 
the  Civil  War,"  The  Century  proposes  to  begin, 
in  the  number  for  November,  a  series  of  separate 
papers  on  the  great  engagements  of  the  war,  to 
be  written  by  general  officers  high  in  command 
at  the  time,  either  on  the  union  or  confederate 
side.  Gens.  Grant,  Beaureguard,  McClellan, 
and  Rosecrans,  Admiral  Porter,  Rear-Admiral 
Walke,  and  Col.  John  T.  Wood  will  contribute 
memoirs  of  the  engagements  they  were  in,  not  in 
the  nature  of  official  reports,  but  writings  which 
shall  give  more  place  to  the  human  and  heroic 
aspects  of  the  rebellion. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  next  number  of  the  Review  will  contain 
an  elaborate  defense  of  the  tarift  system,  pre- 
pared by  leading  advocates  of  protection. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

An  Analysis  of  One  Hundred  Cases  of  Labor. 
Reprint  of  an  article  by  A.  W  Nicholson,  M.  D.,  of 
Lansing,  Mich.,  in  the  Detroit  "Lancet,"  August, 

1884. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  to  the  Citv  Council  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  1883. 
Chicago:  Cameron,  Amberg  &  Co.,  1884. 

Reports  from  the  Consuls  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Credit  and  Trade  Systems  of  their 
Several  Districts,  in  answer  to  a  circular  from  the 
Department  of  State.  No.  43.— July,  1884.  Wash- 
ington:   Government  Printing  Office.  1884. 
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THE  PHYSICIAN'S  SINS. 

To  the  Editor.  —I  notice  in  your  number 
for  Sept.  1,  an  article  which  says:  "It  is  an 
every-day  occurrence  that  the  fever  which  racks 
the  poor  body  is  allowed  to  burn  on  until  it  is 
often  too  late  to  counteract  its  influence."  This 
little  extract,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
balance  of  the  squib,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  physician  allowed  this  from  a  simple  de- 
sire to  increase  his  income.  I  cannot  think  this 
possible  in  any  case.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  physician  who  would  allow  a  disease  to  con- 
tinue a  day  longer  than  he  could  prevent.  That 
in  many  cases  diseases  do  last  longer  than  they 
should;  that  even  life  is  forfeited  on  account  of 
the  ignorance  and  it  may  be,  sometimes  on  ac- 
count of  inattention  or  carelessness,  I  think  quite 
possible. 

I  think,  in  charging,  by  inference,  any  member 
of  the  medical  profession  with  deliberately  allow- 
ing disease  to  run  for  mercenary,  or  other 
motives,  you  do  injustice.  Our  ignorance  caused 
by  our  laziness,  and  sometimes  criminal  care- 
lessness, is  enough  of  a  sin  for  the  profession  to 
carry.  N.  B.  D. 

Chicago,  Sept.  4, 1884. 


SANITARY  AFFAIRS  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept.  10,  1884. — [Special. ] 
— Business  is  only  fair  here  at  this  time.  It  can- 
not be  called  dull,  nor  can  much  activity  be 
observed.  Talks  with  plumbers  reveal  the  fact 
that  they  are  usually  satisfied.  In  conversation 
with  a  leading  dealer  the  other  day,  he  said 
"  Business  is  good  considering  the  season.  I 
rather  think  July,  August  and  September  of  1884 
will  show  up  better  than  the  same  months  in 
1883,  or  1882.  True,"  he  continued,  "there  has 
been  very  little  building  in  St.  Louis  of  a  large 
character,  but  I  cannot  recall  a  year  when  so 
many  small  houses — for  business,  residence  and 
public  purposes  were  put  up — nouses  costing 
from  $1,000  to  $3,000.  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
$2,000,000  have  been  spent  in  St.  Louis  in  small 
houses  of  the  character  as  above.  In  most  of 
these  there  is  gas  and  water,  and  I  never  saw  the 
like  of  private  bath  rooms.  People  of  St.  Louis 
would  no  more  live  in  a  house  without  a  bath- 
room than  they  would  in  one  without  a  chim- 
ney, a  window  or  a  door.  These  things  make 
work  for  us,  you  know.  All  new  houses  are 
having  gas  and  water,  closets  and  bath-rooms, 
— and  there  are  thousands  of  them.  Then  we 
are  constantly  putting  these  things,  especially 
the  bath,  into  old  houses.  Plumbers  are  doing  very 
well;  all  seem  to  be  contented." 

There  are  over  120  plumbing  establishments, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  master  plumbers  in  St.  Louis. 
Some  of  these  are  really  excellent  establishments, 
large  and  complete  in  all  details.  These  employ, 
on  an  average,  four  journeymen  to  the  shop, 
giving  St.  Louis  an  army  of  over  five  hundred 
plumbers.  The  master  plumbers'  association 
meets  on  the  first  and  second  Tuesday  of  each 
month.  Capt.  Graham,  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial dealers,  is  president,  and  Mr.  Gerhardt, 
is  Secretary.  There  are  90  members  in  its  asso- 
ciation, and  its  average  attendance  is  about  40. 
They  meet  again  on  the  16th.  Their  hall  is  a 
gem  of  neatness,  and  the  meetings  are  lively,  and 
full  of  interest. 

There  are  100  members  of  the  journeymens' 
union,  which  meets  once  a  month.  One  of  the 
journeymen  said,  the  other  day,  in  answer  to  a 
question  relative  to  present  work  and  future 
prospects:  "We,  as  mechanics,  are  very  well 
satisfied;  we  are  well  treated  by  the  bosses,  well 
paid  for  our  work,  and  contemplate  no  difficulty. 
We  have  no  complaint  to  make.  Put  the  St. 
Louis  union  down,"  said  he,  "  as  alive,  harmoni- 
ous and  satisfied." 

The  city  is  very  healthy  at  this  season,  more 
so  than  for  years.  The  death-rate  for  July  and 
August  was  much  less  than  in  previous  years;  the 
city  hospital  reveals  a  lighter  attendance. 
Diarrheal  diseases  are  much  less  than  usual, 
and  there  are  no  contagious  ailments  worthy  of  a 
line.  There  have  been  fewer  deaths  and  less 
sickness  during  the  summer  of  1884  than  for  any 
similar  period  in  ten  years.  The  city  is  in  a 
splendid  condition.       It    is   cleaner   than   ever — 


though  not  clean  by  a  great  deal — and  its  sanitary 
condition  is  much  better  than  ever  before  in  the 
city's  history. 

St.  Louis. 

UTILIZING  PARISIAN  SEWAGE. 
There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  sewage 
from  the  city  of  Paris  which  is  not  consumed  by 
the  sewage  farms  of  Gennevilliers,  and  the  city  is 
establishing  a  new  farm  upon  the  lower  portion 
of  the  forest  of  Saint  Germain  and  its  contiguous 
meadow  lands.  The  land  to  be  used  has  an  area 
of  2,7.0  acres,  and  includes  besides  a  part  of 
the  forest,  two  large  farms  and  some  small  lots. 
The  government  of  the  republic  grants  the  title 
directly  to  the  city  of  Paris,  which  binds  itself  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  and  rebuild  the  police 
stations  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove  in  order 
to  erect  the  irrigation  works.  The  details  of  the 
scheme  for  disposing  of  the  sewage  are  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  state  government.  The  city  does 
not  acquire  a  permanent  interest  in  the  land,  but 
has  a  lease  of  twenty  year's  duration  and  pays  a 
rental  of  $10  an  acre  each  year,  but  has  the 
privilege  of  acquiring  title  by  purchase  at  any 
time  belore  the  twenty  years  has  expired,  for  $900,- 
000.  This  latter  provision  is  to  protect  the  city 
in  case  the  experiment  does  not  prove  to  be  a 
success. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  C.  W.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Dr.  Charles  Walter  Chamberlain,  secretary  of 
the  state  board  of  health  of  Connecticut,  died  at 
his  home  in  Hartford,  on  Thursday,  August  21, 
having  just  passed  his  fortieth  birthday.  Dr. 
Chamberlain  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
received  an  academic  education  at  Brown  univer- 
sity in  that  city.  His  medical  education  was  re- 
ceived at  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
in  New  York,  from  which  institution  he  received 
his  medical  degree  in  187 1.  He  settled  at  once 
in  Hartford,  and  in  1873  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  state  medical  society,  continuing  in  the  posi- 
tion up  to  his  death.  In  1877  the  state  board 
of  health  of  Connecticut  was  organized  and  he 
was  elected  secretary.  To  the  writer  of  this 
notice  and  who,  by  the  way,  had  the  pleasure  of 
an  extended  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Chamberlain, 
it  was  always  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  that  he  should 
have  been  so  successful  as  secretary,  for,  while 
his  mental  faculties  were  strong  enough,  he 
seemed  to  have  no  control  over  his  pen,  and  his 
chirography  was  wonderful  in  its  abandon.  His 
work  as  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health  was 
highly  successful.  With  an  appropriation  much 
smaller  than  most  other  boards,  and  without 
clerical  assistance,  he  made  his  reports  as  inter- 
esting and  as  valuable  as  any.  He  was  noted  for 
his  readiness  in  drawing  conclusions  from  evi- 
dence, and,  as  an  example  of  this,  he  was  firm  in 
his  belief  that  diphtheria  could  be  caused  by  filth. 
When  the  meagre  facilities  afforded  him  for  his 
work  are  known,  it  is  much  to  his  credit  that  he 
accomplished  so  much.  He  had  nj  regular  office 
as  secretary,  other  than  his  professional  office, 
but  the  board  met  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms 
in  the  state  capital.  Here  he  kept  the  library  of 
the  board,  which  he  took  great  pleasure  in  show- 
ing the  writer  hereof,  bjt  a  few  months  ago.  He 
exerted  himself  to  obtain  early  and  rare  sanitary 
publications,  and  on  this  account  the  library  was 
a  most  valuable  one.  Dr.  Chamberlain  has 
frequently  been  heard  through  the  columns  of 
The  Sanitary  News,  and  always  with  profit  to 
the  reader.  As  a  member  of  the  American  pub- 
lic health  association,  he  was  influential  and 
active,  but,  at  the  same  time,  unassuming.  His 
last  appearance  in  public  sanitary  association 
work,  was  when  he  acted  as  chairman  at  the 
organization  of  the  conference  of  state  boards  of 
health  in  Washington  last  May. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  was  attacked  August  18 
with  pain  in  his  throat  which  grew  steadily  worse; 
at  7:30  Tuesday  he  announced  to  his  servant 
that  he  had  tetanus  (lockjaw)  and  ordered  medi- 
cal assistan  e.  He  could  only  take  liquid  nour- 
ishment, and  seemed  to  realize  his  illness  was  fa- 
tal. The  results  of  tetanus  brought  on  conges- 
tion of  the  brain  and  symptoms  of  meningitis, 
and  death  occurred  at  2:20  Thursday  morning. 
Me  was  conscious  up  to  within  a  few  minutes  of 
his  dissolution. 


THE  WORD  "MICROBE." 

A  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
word  "microbe,"  so  much  used  during  the  last 
few  years  in  connection  with  the  discoveries  of 
M.  Pasteur,  and  which  has  ended  by  finding  a 
place  in  the  vocabulary  of  every-day  life.  In  a 
paper  read  by  M.  Charles  Sedillot,  of  Strasburg, 
in  February,  1878,  on  the  application  of  M. 
Pasteur's  discoveries  to  surgery,  the  word  was 
used  for  the  first  time.  He  •  suggested  microbe 
(from  ?)iikros  and  bios).  In  replying  to  M. 
Sedillot,  M.  Pasteur  used  the  new  word  twice; 
and  the  day  afterward  it  had  been  adopted  by 
scientific  men,  then  taken  up  by  the  general  pub- 
lic. M.  de  Parville,  writing  on  the  subject  in  the 
Journal  des  Dibats,  says  he  was  present  at  the 
birth  of  the  word,  and  that  it  came  into  exist- 
ence "  in  the  hall  of  the  academy  of  Sciences, 
one  Monday  in  February,  at  half-past  4  in  the 
afternoon,  just  as  it  was  getting  dark." 


PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  CHOLERA. 

That  veteran  English  sanitarian,  Edwin  Chad- 
wick,  recently  read  a  paper  upon  the  above  sub- 
ject before  the  association  of  public  sanitary  in- 
spectors. 1  lis  paper  may  be  briefly  summarized 
by  saying  that  Asiatic,  cholera  is  not  spread  by 
intercourse,  and  that  quarantine  is  useless  and 
mischievous;  that  the  most  efficient  preventives 
are  thorough  cleansing  of  persons  by  constant 
head-to-foot  washing  with  tepid  water,  and 
thorough  cleansing  of  places;  that  the  mortality 
from  cholera  is  increased  by  removal  to  hospitals; 
that  when  the  earliest  symptoms  of  all  epidemics 
are  discovered,  health  inspectors  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  make  an  examination  of  schools  and 
workshops,  and  their  powers  should  be  exercised 
against  over-crowding. 


SANITAS  SANITATUM. 

In  a  burlesque  rythmical  production  recently 
brought  forth  in  England,  one  of  the  characters, 
the  Demon  Sanitary  Inspector,  opens  his  lines  by 
saying  that  he  is — 

The  sanitary  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  demon  of  the  drain-pipe — I  have  just  been 
Looking  for  typhus  microbes  in  your  dust-bin; 
My  task  is  to  declare  in  accents  dolesome, 
That  everything  that's   nice   is  most  unwhole- 
some. 
That  being  nasty  is  the  only  virtue, 
And  if  you  like  a  thing  it's  sure  to  hurt  you 
To  haunt  the  cheeriest  dinner  with  suggestion 
Of  next  day's  colic,  pills,  and  indigestion. 
To  prate  of  fever-atoms  in  the  air, 
Point  to  the   purling  brook  with    "  Typhoid's 

there." 
To  snatch  the  cup  from  travelers  athirst, 
With  "Drink  not,  wanderer,  but  boil  it  first;" 
To  murmur  by  the  baby's  bassinette, 
"  Measles  are  coming  soon,  my  little  pet;" 
To  fright  the  nervous  folk    with  many  a  story 

here 
Of  animalcules,  germs,  and  infusoria, 
Copper  in  tea  and  trichinae  in  ham, 
Poison  in  pickles,  cholera  in  jam; 
That's  my  dear  boy,  the  sort  ot  man  I  am. 


THE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  IN  YREKA. 

Two  ladies  rested  their  chins  on  a  rear  fence 
that  separated  their  respective  dwellings  and  in- 
dulged in  the  following  entertaining  conversa- 
tion: 

"  I  see  by  the  newspaper  that  the  men  who 
run  the  corporal  nation  have  got  a  board  of 
heabh." 

"  Yes,  and  if  they're  only  going  to  have  one 
board  they  might  as  well  split  it  up  into  kind- 
lings. They  ought  to  supply  every  family  with  a 
board. 

"  That's  what  I  say.  One  board  isn't  enough. 
Now  we  are  so  far  away  that  the  board  can't 
improve  our  health  a  bit,  and  my  husband  pays 
as  much  taxes  as  anybody.  Since  they  got  the 
board  my  Johnny  has  had  the  cholera  in  phan- 
ton,  Willie  mashed  his  toe  with  a  brick,  and 
baby  got  a  peach  seed  in  his  throat.  There!  I 
must  go — baby  just  tumbled  out  of  the  high 
chair.  One  more  board  of  health  would  make  a 
demand  for  $75  worth  of  coffins  in  our  family." 
—  Yreka  (  Cal. )  Register. 
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DEATH  OF   DR.   R.  J.  FARQUHARSON. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Farquharson,  secretary  of  the 
state  board  of  health  of  Iowa,  died  at  Des 
Moines,  September  6,  from  extreme  nervous 
prostration.  Dr.  Farquharson  was  born  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  16,  1824.  He  received 
an  academic  education  at  the  university  at 
Nashville,  and  at  the  age  or  seventeen  entered 
the  medical  department  of  the  university  ol 
Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia.  At  twenty  years 
of  age  he  graduated,  but  not  being  of  age  and 
unable  to  secure  a  diploma  until  he  reached 
twenty-one,  he  entered  hospital  service.  After 
securing  the  diploma,  he  went  to  New  Orleans 
and  passed  nearly  two  years  in  hospital  practice. 
On  April  20,  1847,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  United  States  navy,  remaining  in 
service  until  1855,  when  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion and  married  Lydia  Smith,  grand  daughter  of 
lames  Robertson,  the  founder  of  Nashville.  In 
the  civil  war  he  was  surgeon  of  a  Tennessee 
regiment,  and  in  i863-'64  had  charge  of  the 
United  States  military  railroad  hospital  at  Nash- 
ville. In  1869  he  removed  from  Nashville  to 
Davenport,  and  in  1881  was  elecled  secretary  of 
the  Iowa  state  board  of  health,  and  removed  to 
Des  Moines.  He  was  a  cultivated  gentleman,  in 
addition  to  his  medical  ability.  He  had  a  ready 
command  of  several  languages,  but  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  was  troubled  with  a  degree 
of  deafness.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
and  of  the  British  societies  for  the  advancement 
of  science,  the  American  antiquarian  society,  the 
American  public  health  association,  the  Iowa 
state  medical  society,  and  the  French  institution 
ethnographique.  He  leaves  a  wife,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

BUILDING    INTELLIGENCE. 

ELSEWHERE 

In  Akron,  Ohio,  building  is  reported  very  ac- 
tive. S.  N.  Wilson  has  purchased  a  large  plat 
of  land  and  will  build  several  houses  on  it. 

At  Defiance,  O.,  architect  J.  J.  Hale  hascom- 
pleted  plans  for  a  Lutheran  church  to  cost  $12,- 
000,  and  for  the  Defiance  seminary  to  cost 
$15,800. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  hall  of  the  Cali- 
fornia pioneers  was  laid  at  San  Francisco,  Sept. 
9.     It  will  cost,  complete,  $150,000. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Presbyterian 
church  at  Nashville,  111.,  was  laid  Sept.  6.  It 
will  cost,  complete,  $8,000. 

In  Toledo,  O.,  architect  Bacon  is  making  plans 
for  a  $30,000  building  for  a  manufactory  for 
Smith  and  Haldeman.  Mr.  Bacon  is  also  making 
plans  for  a  building  for  Emerson  &  Co.,  whole- 
sale grocers,  to  cost  $25,000.  Architects  Gibbs 
and  Stein  have  made  plans  for  a  $10,000  resi- 
dence for  Marcus  Linas;  Locke  and  Schultz  will 
do  the  plumbing. 

Architect  Torgerson,  supervising  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  exposition  building  at  New  Or- 
leans, has  been  presented  by  the  foreman  of  the 
works  with  a  testimonial.  It  is  a  Waltham 
double  case  gold  watch,  and  a  heavy  gold  chain 
with  a  gold  cotton  bale  attached.  On  the  front 
case  of  the  watch  the  architect's  initials  "  G. 
M.  T."  are  engraved,  and  on  the  reverse  side  is 
engraved  the  main  building  of  the  exposition;  on 
the  inside  are  the  words:  "Presented  by  the  fore- 
man of  the  main  building,  Aug.  16,  1884." 

CHICAGO. 

Three  iron  pillars  resting  on  the  foundations 
of  the  new  opera  house  fell  on  Sept.  2.  The 
damage  was  but  slight. 

It  is  expected  that  the  old  city  hall  will  hi  de- 
serted in  a  few  months,  the  offices  moving  into 
the  new  building. 

CHICAGO    BUILDING    PERMITS. 

809  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  3-story  store,  24x50,  $7,000; 
owner  P.  O'Donnell;  architect,  Mr.  Wilson;  build- 
ers, Dunphy  &  Wakeman. 

524  llalstead  st.,  2-story  engine  house,  24x95,  $10,- 
000;  city  of  Chicago. 

19  S.  Curtis  st.,  2-story  engine  house,  24x95,  $10,- 
000;  city  of  Chicago. 

1913  Indiana  ave.,  2-story  building,  27x55,  $9,000: 
J.W.  McGennis;  architect,  F.  S.  Charnley;  builder, 
J.  Griffith. 


Illinois  near  Market  st.,  church,  50x100;  $20,000;  owner, 
Church  of  the  Assumption  Of  the  Virgin;  archi- 
tect, C.  A.  Alexander;  builders,  •).  M.  Dunphy  & 
Co. 

184  DeKoven  st.,  3  story  store  and  flats,  62x34,  $0,000; 
N.  Bertel. 

1H4  and  186 Green  st.,  3-Story  livery  stable  and  dwell- 
ing, 40x84,  $12,000;  owner,  A.  Churchill;  architect, 
('.  C.  Miller;  builders,  O'Neil  Bros. 

119  W.  Twelfth  street,  4  story  store  and  dwelling, 
25x75,  $10,000;  owner,  Th'os.  Pursell;  architect, 
Wm.  Keuhle;  builders,  Kelly  &  Cooney. 

3031  and  3033  Vernon  ave.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  44x 

40,  $8,500:  owner,  M.  O'Connell;  architect,  J.  J. 

Kga.ii;  builder,.).  Conley. 
2040  Prairie    ave.,    2-story  dwelling.    36x06,    $30,000; 

owner,    W     J.    Watson:    architects,  Treat  and 

Foltz;  builder,  A.  Biemolt. 

1186  Van  Buren  st.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  $9,000; 
owner,  M.  F.  Irwin;  architects,  J.  M.  Van  Osdel 
&  Co.,  builders,  Clark  Bros. 

402  Maxwell  st.,  3-story  flats,  20x96,  $12;000;  owner, 
G.Edwards:  architect,  Fred.  Keltemick;  builder, 
G.  Edwards. 

343  to  2?7  Thirty-first  st.,  8  2-story  stores  and  flats, 
160x04,  $25,000;  owner,  Mrs.  B.  Bloom;  archi- 
tects, Treat  and  Foltz;  builder,  Wm.  lllet. 

2960  to  2964  Groveland  Park,  3  2-story  dwellings,  63x 
62;  $20,000;  owner,  Conrad  Seippe:  architects, 
Bauer  and  Hill;  builder,  Chas.  Thiele. 

514  Wells  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  24x70,  110,000;  Chas. 
Shober. 

559  Twenty-seventh  St.,  3  story  store  and  dwelling, 
23x80,  $8,000;  Jacob  Schrawm. 

109  and  111  Seeley  ave.,  3  2-story  dwellings,  f0x40,  $6,- 

000;    owner,    Adam    Weaver;    builder,    Samuel 

Webb. 
735  Milwaukee  ave.,  3-3tory  store  and  dwelling,  25x 

80,  $10,000;  owner,  Carl  Kristan;  architect,  Henry 

F.  Kley. 
3150  and  3452  Dearbon  st.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  48x60, 

$8,000;  John  Rowe  and  R.  Prosser. 

3422  and  3428,  4  2-story  dwellings,  84x43,  $12,000;  Han- 
nah Busby. 

3721  Lake  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  20x48.  $5,000,  owner, 
J.  W.  Crandall;  architect,  L.  B.  Dixon,  builders, 
Barney  and  Kodatz. 

2340  Indiana  ave.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  20x42,  $8,000; 
owner,  Wr.  H.  Burnett;  builder,  5.  S.  Beman. 

804  and  800  W.  Monroe  st.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  48x 
42,  $10,000;  owners,  S.  L.  and  J.  B.  Wood;  archi- 
tect, P.  W.  Kuehl;  builder,  John  Pratt. 

035  W.  Adams  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x70,  $7,000; 
owner,  Mr.  Mitchell;  architect,  L.  G.  Hallberg. 

3622  to  3032  Cottage  Grove  ave.,  7  3-storv  stores  and 
dwellings,  150x03,  $35,000;  owner,  G.  W.  Hoffman; 
architects,  Thomas  &  Rogers;  builders,  John 
Kraloce. 

147  W.  Jackson  St.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  22x56, 
$0,000:  Wm.  Mahoney. 

233  and  255  Kinzie    St.,    5-story  warehouse,  50x100, 

$18,000;  owner,  A.  C.  Gebhardt;  architect,  Win. 

Strippleman;  builder,  Geo.  Eberlein. 
28  Evergreen    ave.,  2-story    dwelling,    22x00,    $7,000; 

owner  C.  Heinze;  architects,  Schaub  <fe  Berlin: 

builder,  Chas.  Krueger. 

1120  and  1122  Jackson  st.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  22x50, 

$7,000;  owner,  H.  Kerr;  architect  and  builder,  P. 

ti.  James. 
200  and  202  Thirtieth  st.,  2-storv  livery  stable,  40x105, 

$12,000;    owner,  W.   M.    Crilly;  architect,   F.   B. 

Townsend. 
512  W.  Monroe  2t.,  2-story  dwelling,    20x50,   $10,000; 

owner,   F.    F.    Axtell;    architect,  J.    1-1.  Moore; 

builder.  J.  F.  Hebard. 

1183  to  11S7  Van  Buren  St.,  3  2-story  dwellings,  58x50, 
$0,000;  H.  H.  Brinton. 

107  E.  Huron  st..  3-Story  store  and  flats,  25x60,  $0,000; 
owner,  Jno.  Casey;  architect,  Jno.  Otter;  builder, 
C.  Lindstrom. 

278  and  280  E.  Erie  St.,  3-story  flats,  40x84,  $18,000; 

owner,  R.  Meddan;  architect,  J.  S.  Woollacot. 
558  to  564  Harrison  st.,  4  4-story  stores  and  flats,  72x 

65,  $30,000;  owner,  Edwin  Lehmann;  architect,  S. 

V.  Shipman;  builders,  Geo.  Lehmann  &  Co. 

280  K.  Division  St.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  35x43;  $7,- 

000;  M.  Matson. 
3403  and  3405  State  St.,  4-story  store  and  flats,  37x65, 

$10,000;  owner,  D.  M.  Snow;  architects,  Thomas 

&  Rogers;  builder,  B.  G.  Robinson. 

203  to  270  Ogden  ave.,  9  3-storv  stores  and  flats,  203x44, 
$40,000;  owner,  J.  D.  Beckett;  architect,  C.  L. 
Stiles;  builder,  Louis  Daegling. 

703  S.  Throop,  st.,  3-story  store.  24x65  $7,000;  owner, 
J.  Dolson;  architect  J.  Riehl;  builder,  M.  Holtz. 

905  N.  Monroe  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  26x42,  $7,500; 
owner,  J.  M.  Cully;  architects,  Burnham  &  Root; 
builder,  H.  Hebbard. 

507  to  513  N.  Kinzie  st.,  3-story  factory,  60x76,  $12,000; 
owner,  Chicago  theological  seminary;  architect, 
F.  Naesches;  builder,  C.  G.  Muller. 

3438  Wabash  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x70,  $8,000;  S. 
Brintnell. 

3440  and  3442  Wabash  ave.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  20x70, 
$10,000;  owner,  T.  Nickerson;  architects,  Burling 
&  Whitehouse,  builders,  Barney  &  Rodatz. 


192  and  194  W.  Indiana  st.,  3-story  store  and  dwell- 
ing, 40x40;  $8,000;  Martin  F.  Crowe. 

69  Hills  st.,  3-story  barn  and  flats,  37x57,  $9,000; 
owners,  Kee  &  Chaplin: architects,  II.  M.  Hansen. 

Superior  and  Lincoln  streets,  2-story  church,  55x70, 
$10,000;  Bethany  congregational  society;  archi- 
tects, J.  C.  Moore;  builders,  Barker  &  Low. 

548  and  550  Blue  Island  av\,  2  3-story  stores  and  flats, 
48x92.  $15,000;  owner,  Albert  Silha;  architect,  P. 
W.  Ruehl;  builders,  Bines  &  Layor. 

202  Center  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x77,  $8,500;  owner, 

Dr.  John  Ullrich;  architects.  Cudell  &  Blumen- 

thal;  builders,  Mueller  &  Tcheel. 
129  to  135  Pearson  st.,  4  3-story  dwellings,  82x36,  $30,- 

000;    owner,    J.    M.    Dowling:  architect,  Alfred 

Smith;  builder,  John  M.  Dunphy. 


A  PATENT  SIPHON  VALVE. 

A  cut  is  given  below  of  a  siphon  valve  in- 
vented by  Alphonse  Major,  of  New  Vork  City. 
It  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  a  cistern  or 
spring  valve  for  water-closet  washouts.  A  word 
will  explain  its  action.  When  the  chain  is 
pulled,  opening  the  valve,  the  water  rushes  in 
from  the  supply-pipe  and  out  through  the  siphon 
pipe,  continuing  to  flow  so  long  as  the  valve  is 
kept  open.  When  closed,  the  water  still  con- 
tinues to  flow,  by  the  siphonic  action  of  the  long 
stem  of  the  pipe,  the  air-supply  coming  through 
the  air  pipe,  as  shown.  For  a  three-fourths 
inch  pipe  the  siphon  pipe  must  be  twenty  feet 
from  the  valve  to  the  outlet;  for  a  one-half  or 
five-eights  inch  pipe  it  requires  twenty-five  feet. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  lightest  made  lead  pipe  can 
be  used  as  there  is  little  pressure,  and  freezing  is 
impossible,  as  no  water  remains  in  the  pipe. 
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Current  Topics. 

The  conference  of  state  boards  of  health  will  meet  at 
Leiderkranz  hall,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  2:30  p.m.,  October  13. 
It  is  expected  that  especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
best  methods  for  preventing  the  introduction  into,  and 
spread  of  cholera  in  this  country. 


The  American  public  health  association  will  hold  its 
meeting  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  from  Tuesday  to  Friday, 
October  14  to  17.  The  conference  of  state  boards  of  health 
will  also  be  held  there  at  the  same  time.  There  will  also  be 
a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation of  master  plumbers  of  the  United  States. 


The  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Sanitary  News 
concerning  yellow  fever  on  the  brig  Atalanta  in  Pensacola 
harbor  was  based  upon  telegraphic  news  received  at  the 
time.  As  often  happens  now-a-days,  the  news  of  one  week 
is  contradicted  the  next,  and  the  despatches  now  inform  the 
public  that  the  supposed  case  of  yellow  fever  was  simply  an 
accident  followed  by  rupture,  hemorrhage  and  death.  The 
port  physician  who  diagnosed  yellow  fever  under  those  cir- 
cumstances is  to  be  commended  for  his  perspicacity. 


A  shocking  report  comes  from  Washington,  that  the  car- 
casses of  one  thousand  hogs,  dead  from  hog  cholera,  were 
thrown  into  the  Potomac  river  and  the  canal,  from  which 
the  water  -supply  of  Washington  is  derived.  The  health 
commissioner  has  ordered  the  aqueduct  to  be  flushed,  and 
requested  the  governors  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  take 
some  action  which  will  prevent  farmers  from  thus  disposing 
of  their  dead  animals. 

The  plumbers'  company,  of  London,  have  recognized  the 
necessity  of  united  action,  and  issued  a  call  on  August  12, 
for  a  meeting  to  be  held  September  26,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  desirability  of  action  being  taken  by  which  the 
condition  of  the  trade  may  be  advanced,  and  the  public 
interest  be  protected  from  bad  work  and  bad  workmen. 


The  outrageous  assaults  upon  the  master  plumbers' 
associations  of  the  country,  and  particularly  upon  the  lead- 
ing officers  of  the  national  association,  by  a  sanitary  paper 
in  New  York,  should  not  be  allowed  longer  to  pass  un- 
noticed. It  is  natural  that  the  editor  and  proprietor  of 
that  paper  should  look  to  his  own  interests,  and  defend  the 
action  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  their  late  resist- 
ance to  the  plumbers,  he  himself  being  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  prosperous  supply-houses  in  the 
country.  But  he  ought  not  to  forget  that  he  owes  his  pros- 
perity to  the  very  plumbers  whom  he  now  calumniates,  and 
should  have  consideration  for  their  feelings  if  he  has  none 
for  their  pockets.  Notwithstanding  his  paper  is  published 
in  the  interest  of  his  business,  to  the  extent  even  of  printing 
a  school-boy  whimper  in  its  editorial  columns  that  the 
plumbers  do  "not  make  the  slightest  temporary  sacrifice  to 
deal  with  firms  that  act  fairly  by  their  customers "  (pre- 
sumably his  own  house),  its  readers,  especially  the  plumbers, 
have  a  right  to  respectful  treatment.  The  foolish  charge 
is  made  in  the  last  issue  that  "a  fund  seems  to  be  avail- 
able (in  the  hands  of  the  national  association)  for  publish- 
ing  the    rubbish," — by   rubbish   is    meant   the   letters  from 


those  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  have  had  the  courage 
to  write  the  president  of  the  national  association  that  they 
were  hoodwinked  and  misled  at  the  New  York  conference, 
and  signed  statements  which  surprised  themselves  as  much 
as  others,  when  they  realized  what  they  had  done,  and  have 
promptly  proclaimed  their  allegiance  to  the  best  friend  they 
ever  had, — the  plumber.  The  editor-manufacturer  is  dis- 
gruntled that  nearly  all  the  other  manufacturers  in  the 
country  have  succeeded  in  placing  themselves  right  before 
the  plumber  in  advance  of  any  further  trickery  that  might 
lead  them  into  deeper  error.  He  urges  that  "all  manufac- 
turers of  and  dealers  in  plumbers'  supplies  who  desire  a  free 
advertisement  at  the  cost  of  the  members  of  the  national 
association  of  master  plumbers,  should  write  a  buncombe 
letter  to  an  officer  of  the  association,  expressing  sympathy 
with  the  Baltimore  resolutions."  He  would  do  well  to  re- 
member what  he  himself  says  that  "  some  people  are  making 
a  great  mistake  that  any  considerable  number  of  plumbers 
in  the  United  States  are  fools." 


This  stuff  would  not  be  worthy  the  space  given  it,  in  the 
above  paragraph,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  insinua- 
tions are  without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation.  There  never 
were  more  honorable  men  than  those  who  compose  the 
executive  committee  of  the  national  association.  To  the 
knowledge  of  The  Sanitary  News  they  have,  as  a  body, 
and  individually,  given  their  earnest  efforts  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  plumber,  and  any 
manufacturer  and  dealer  in  plumbers'  supplies  with  com- 
mon sense,  and  who  is  willing  to  exercise  it,  cannot  and 
does  not  deny  that  these  interests  are  his  own  as  well.  They 
have  spent  their  time  and  their  own  money  in  this  work, 
having,  as  is  believed,  the  ultimate  protection  of  the  public 
and  the  intellectual  and  social  advancement  of  the  individ- 
ual plumber  more  in  mind  than  any  personal  gain,  in  a 
financial  sense.  This  fact  is  conspicious  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Young,  the  president  of  the  nationaLassociation, 
and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  who  is  the  object 
of  the  ridiculous  allusion  in  the  article  quoted.  He  has 
given  his  time  and  energy  to  this  work,  to  the  detriment  of 
his  own  business;  the  kicks,  such  as  this  one,  are  few,  how- 
ever, in  return  for  his  self-sacrifice,  in  comparison  with  the 
numerous  expressions  of  sympathy  and  support  which  he 
has  received  daily,  from  manufacturers  and  plumbers  alike. 
It  is  high  time  that  a  few  wrongs  which  the  plumber  has  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  a 
good  many  wrongs  which  he  has  patiently  endured  at  the 
hands  of  an  uninformed  public,  were  righted.  Let  it  be 
repeated  again  and  again  that  the  plumbers'  business  is  an 
honorable  and  skilled  trade,  bordering  on  the  profession; 
that  he  is  an  honest  and  respectable  man,  and  that  he  is 
entitled  to  such  protection  as  will  enable  him  to  provide 
decently  for  himself  and  family. 


Preventable  diseases  are  often  spoken  of  in  the  public 
prints,  in  popular  articles,  and  in  sanitary  literature,  but 
one  seldom  comprehends  how  much  sickness  the  term 
includes.  In  order  to  grasp  completely  the  idea  of  prevent- 
ing disease  it  may  be  desirable  to  cast  a  hasty  glance  over 
the  "  field  of  disease."  Of  general  diseases  there  are 
thirty-seven  which  belong  to  that  class  known  as  contagious, 
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infectious,  or  epidemic.  All  persons  who  know  anything  of 
the  system  of  non-intercourse  with  infected  persons  or 
material  will  at  once  recognize  that  these  thirty-seven  dis- 
eases are  largely  preventable  if  the  practice  of  non-inter- 
course is  carried  out.  Among  these  thirty-seven  diseases, 
the  most  prominent  are  small-pox,  cholera,  yellow  fever, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  etc.  Of  constit'itional  diseases,  so- 
called  because  of  their  invading  the  body  one  or  more 
times,  and  their  tendency  to  be  transmitted  by  inheritance, 
there  are  eighteen  varieties,  among  which  are  scrofula, 
cancer,  gout,  etc.  Constitutional  diseases  may  be  modified 
by  a  wise  study  of  social  science  and  the  judicious  selection 
of  persons  in  marriage.  The  errors  of  a  previous  generation 
may  be  partially  corrected  in  succeeding  ones.  Local  dis- 
eases, while  multitudinous  in  form  and  variety,  may,  most 
of  them,  be  prevented  by  strict  personal  hygiene.  It  is  safe 
to  say,  from  a  layman's  standpoint,  that  no  organ  is 
attacked  with  an  abnormal  condition  unless  some  hardship 
is  imposed  upon  it  by  the  person.  The  golden  rule  may  be 
modified  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  organs  of  the 
body  so  as  to  say,  "Always  do  unto  each  organ,  as  you  wish 
it  to  do  for  you." 

The  state  board  of  health  of  Michigan  has  published  a 
list  of  the  health  officers  of  Michigan  for  the  current  year. 
The  law  is  so  worded  that  there  is  a  board  of  health  in  each 
township,  village  or  city  in  Michigan ;  in  case  there  is 
no  board  otherwise  provided  for,  the  township  board,  the 
village  trustees,  or  the  city  council,  are  made  the  board  of 
health  by  a  general  law.  Yet,  while  the  law  requires  such 
a  wise  measure,  it  is  difficult  in  many  cases  to  secure  com- 
pliance with  it  from  these  various  officials.  While  they  may 
be  a  board  of  health  de  jure  they  will  not  be  de  facto.  Con- 
sequently this  list  of  the  health  officers,  which  shows  that 
the  officials  of  the  localities  have  met,  organized  as  a  board 
of  health  and  appointed  a  health  officer,  is  the  very  best 
evidence  of  the  wonderful  efficiency  of  the  Michigan  state 
board  of  health  and  the  indefatigable  labors  of  its  secretary 
and  his  assistants.  Out  of  forty-nine  incorporated  cities  in 
Michigan,  forty-one  have  returned  health  officers;  out  of 
two  hundred  and  three  incorporated  villages,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  returned  health  officers;  out  of  1,139  town- 
ships, nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  returned  health  officers. 
These  figures  make  a  total  of  1,391  localities,  all  of  which, 
save  two  hundred  and  fifty-three,  have  some  official  who  is 
directly  interested  in  the  health  and  well-being  of  his  local- 
ity. A  state  which  has  such  an  organized  sanitary  corps  as 
is  described  above  may  well  feel  proud.  There  is  a  fact 
connected  with  the  figures  which  gives  credit  to  the  health 
officers,  and  discredit  to  the  people  of  the  different  locali- 
ties. That  fact  is  that  most  of  these  health  officers  are 
expected  to  serve  without  pay. 


Public  health  is  private  wealth.  This  aphorism  is  as 
truthful  as  "  Public  health  is  public  wealth,"  or  "  Health  is 
wealth."  The  latter,  which  is  generally  credited  to  Benja- 
min Franklin,  may  be  the  parent  thought  of  the  other  two. 
Indiana  says  on  the  cover  page  of  the  last  report  of  its 
board  of  health  that  "  Public  health  is  public  wealth."  In- 
asmuch as,  in  a  state  of  health  in  a  community,  business 
and  manufactures  are  generally  more  prosperous  and  pro 
fitable   than  during  an   epidemic,  it  is   certainly   true   that 


public  wealth  will  follow,  but  as  public  wealth  is  a  vague 
term,  its  condition  will  be  better  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  substituting  private  wealth,  as  a  condition  of  pub- 
lic prosperity  leaves  each  individual  better  off  financially 
than  a  period  of  public  depression.  Therefore,  public  health 
is  private  wealth. 

A  well-known  sanitarian  has  said:  "  In  criminal  law  the 
accused  must  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt;  in  public  sani- 
tation the  public  must  have  that  benefit."  The  reasons  why 
this  statement  is  a  truism  are  somewhat  interesting.  In  a 
criminal  case  a  man  stands  charged  with  an  offense  against 
society.  There  are  circumstances  woven  about  his  conduct 
which  all  but  prove  him  guilty.  At  the  same  time  there 
may  be  one  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  or  identity  of  the  prisoner. 
It  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  condemn  a  man  for  an  un- 
proved crime,  and  it  has  become  a  custom  of  unwritten  law 
to  give  the  accused  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  On  the  other 
side  of  this  comparative  picture,  there  is  a  person  sick  with 
an  eruptive  disease  which  has  not  proceeded  on  its  pain- 
fraught  way  far  enough  for  the  physician  to  decide  its  true 
character.  It  may  be  small-pox,  measles  or  chicken-pox — 
which,  he  does  not  know.  Shall  he  wait  until  the  disease 
shall  clearly  manifest  its  character  before  he  shall  begin  to 
take  precautions  to  prevent  its  spread  in  case  it  is  a  malig- 
nant epidemic  disease?  Clearly  not.  It  maybe  possible 
that  before  the  physician  shall  have  decided  the  disease  to 
be  small-pox  that  so  much  time  will  have  passed  that  it  will 
be  too  late  to  protect  by  vaccination  those  who  may  have 
become  exposed.  This  is  the  doubt  which  must  be  given 
to  the  public.  It  is  not  the  time  for  stickling  professional- 
isms concerning  diagnostic  symptomotology.  Let  the  pub- 
lic have  the  knowledge  that  the  case  is  suspicious  and  that 
all  precautions  have  been  taken,  and  its  spread  may  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  duty  to  it  under  the  new  common  law  will 
have  been  done. 


There  is  a  point  in  a  narrative  which  is  taken  from  a 
communication  to  the  London  Times,  written  by  a  medical 
officer  of  health,  which  our  quarantine  officials  may  do  well 
to  remember.  The  health  officer  was  called  to  attend  a  man 
in  Cheapside,  Hull,  who  seemed  in  great  pain,  and  who,  on 
being  questioned,  said  that  he  was  a  sailor,  was  taken  with 
cholera  at  Marseilles,  and,  with  three  of  his  shipmates,  was 
taken  to  the  hospital.  Before  they  were  recovered  the  cap- 
tain of  the  steamship  to  which  they  belonged,  being  unable 
to  complete  his  crew,  got  them  out  of  the  hospital,  though 
they  were  yet  purged,  and  the  ship  taken  to  Cardiff,  where 
it  was  to  be  examined  by  health  authorities.  The  captain, 
to  prevent  the  ship  being  placed  in  quarantine,  made  the 
sick  men  walk  the  deck  as  if  well  until  the  examiner  was 
satisfied.  The  ship  was  passed  and  the  crew  discharged. 
The  sick  man  made  his  way  to  Hull,  stopping  three  times 
en  route.  When  discovered  he  had  been  in  Hull  three 
weeks,  continually  getting  worse.  Where  the  ship,  or  the 
two  other  sick  men  went  has  not  been  discovered.  But  is 
not  this  one  importation,  with  favorable  surroundings, 
enough  to  set  all  England  griping  with  cholera?  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  ship's  captain  so  careless  of  the  welfare  of 
a  nation,  or  to  imagine  a  set  of  quarantine  officers  stupid 
enough  to  pass  three  men  unrecovered  from  cholera.  Yet, 
!  as  this  was  done  in  England,  it  may  be  done  in  this  country. 
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CEMETERIES. 

Although  cremation,  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  the  dead, 
is  making  great  headway  in  the  favor  of  people,  there  will 
always  be  advocates  of  earth-to-earth  sepulture,  on  account 
of  sentiment,  a  belief  in  its  hygienic  advantages,  or  neces- 
sity.   There  are  a  vast  number  of  sanitary  conditions  which 
those  people  who  live  in  towns,  villages,  and  in  the  country 
possess,  which  are  denied  their  friends  in  cities,  or,  express- 
ing it  in  another  way,  there  are  many  unsanitary  conditions 
present  in  city  life  which  are  absent  in  country  localities. 
But  this  one  danger,  the  presence  of  cemeteries,  is,  like  the 
poor,  always  with  us,  whether  we  live  in  the  city  or  in  the 
country,  in  large  or  in   small   communities.     Whether  the 
sepulture   takes  place  in  King's  burial  ground,  Boston,  or 
on  the  little  eminence  back  of  the  farm  house,  the  danger 
of  contamination  of  the  underground  water  supply  is  always 
the  same,  differing  only  in  quantity.     Examples  of  intra- 
mural cemeteries  are  not  so  plentiful  in  the  United  States 
as  in  England,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  rare.    The 
well-known    King's    burying   ground   and  the   Granery,   in 
Boston,  containing,  as  they  do,  the  remains  of  so  many  of 
the  historical  figures  of  the  earlier  colonial  and  indepen- 
dence days  of  this  country,  need  not  be  cited.     Their  pres- 
ence on  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  that  city  is  known  to 
all  who  have  ever  been  to  the  city,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
all  who  have  seen  them  have  wondered  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  remain.     The  presence  of  a  large  cemetery  in 
the  heart  of  a  city  may  be  seen  at  the  Trinity  church,  in 
New  York  city,  where  there  are  buried  the  remains  of  peo- 
ple who  died  from  "  the  prevailing  distemper,"  and  in  Phil- 
adelphia, on  Arch  street,  where  lie  the  remains  of  the  illus- 
trious Benjamin  Franklin.     It  may  not  be  possible,  though 
strong  efforts  have  been   made,  to   secure  the  removal  of 
these  historic  grounds,  but  it  would  be  comparatively  easy 
to  prevent  further  interments  in  them.     It  is  possible  the 
danger   from   cemeteries   one   hundred  years  old  may  not 
amount  to  very  much  now.     If  so,  it  may  be  well  to  allow 
them  to  remain,  where  they  act  as  powerful  agents  to  arouse 
respect  for  the  men  who  shaped  the  destinies  of  the  coun- 
try.    Referring  to  less  historic  but  more  dangerous  ceme- 
teries, there  are  some  considerations  which  prevail  in  their 
selection  when  new  ones  are  to  be  platted  or  in  improving 
the  hygienic  condition  of  those  which  are  already  located 
and  in  use.     Conditions  in  cemeteries  which  become  effect- 
iveupon  the  sanitary  state  of  their  surroundings  are,  —  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  presence  of  subterranean  moisture, 
the  number  of  bodies  interred,  and  the  character  of  the 
coffins  and  graves. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  soil  in  a  well-chosen  cemetery, 
Mr.  Eassie  says*  it  will  be  "dry,  close,  and  yet  porous, 
permitting  the  rain  and  its  accompanying  air  to  reach  a 
reasonable  depth,  and  so  expedite  decay.  The  formation 
is  also  well  covered  with  vegetable  mould,  which  assists  in 
neutralizing  any  hurtful  emanations,  and  encourages  the 
growth  of  shrubs.  The  subsoil  is  also  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
need  no  under-draining,  and  such  as  will  prevent  the  water 
lodging  in  any  grave  or  vault.  It  will  also  stand  exposed 
to  the  north  or  northeast  winds  [southerly  in  this  country 
generally],  which  are  dry  and  which  do  not  hold  the  putre- 


*  Cremation  of  the  Dead.    By  William  Eassie,  C.  E.,  p.  50. 


factive  gases  in  solution."  Tne  character  of  the  soil  has 
everything  to  do  with  the  question  of  decay.  Louis  Creteur 
saysf  that  the  bodies  of  the  soldiers  slain  during  the  battle 
of  Sedan  were  buried  in  chalk,  quarry  rubble,  sand,  argil- 
lite,  slate,  marl,  or  clay  soils,  and  the  work  of  disinfection 
lasted  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  end  of  June.  In  rubble 
decay  had  fully  taken  place,  but  in  the  clay  decay  was  very 
slow,  the  features  being  easily  identified  after  a  very  long 
time. 

The  graves  should  be,  for  adults,  nine  feet  by  four  feet, 
and  for  children  six  feet  by  three  feet.  Burial  of  the  most 
insanitary  kind  is  forced  upon  the  poor  of  Paris  in  the  cele- 
brated cemetery  of  Pere  La  Chaise,  as  described  by  Robin- 
son. He  says  J  "a  very  deep  trench  or  fosse  is  cut,  wide 
enough  to  hold  two  rows  of  coffins  placed  across  it,  and  one 
hundred  yards  long  ©r  so.  Here  they  are  rapidly  stowed 
in  one  after  another,  just  as  nursery  laborers  lay  in  stock 
'by  the  heels,'  only  much  closer,  beause  there  is  no  earth 
between  the  coffins,  and  wherever  the  coffins,  which  are 
very  like  egg-boxes,  only  somewhat  less  substantial,  happen 
to  be  short,  so  that  a  little  space  is  left  between  the  rows, 
those  of  children  are  placed  in  lengthwise  between  them  to 
economize  space."  In  depth  the  grave  should  permit  of 
four  feet  of  earth  on  top  the  coffin  of  an  adult  and  three 
feet  on  that  of  a  child. 

As  regards  the  character  of  the  drainage,  in  a  good  site 
the  drainage  should  be  natural  and  complete,  leaving  no 
standing  subterranean  sheet  of  water  to  be  contaminated 
by  connection  with  decomposing  material.  If  the  drainage 
is  not  natural,  either  in  an  old  or  a  new  site,  it  should  be 
accomplished  by  an  underground  tile  drainage.  Drains 
should  be  ten  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  should  connect 
with  each  other  and  with  each  grave- site,  so  that  no  water 
can  accumulate.  With  a  clay  soil,  which  should  never  be 
selected,  but  which  may  be  found  in  an  old  site,  this  system 
of  drainage  would  make  it  very  much  less  objectionable. 

As  to  the  number  of  bodies  which  should  be  buried  in  a 
cemetery,  common  feeling  demands  that  bodies  shall  not 
be  piled  one  above  another,  It  is  a  very  wise  suggestion 
that  there  be  left  a  strip  of  land  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  width  inside  the  outer  boundary  of  the 
cemetery,  where  no  graves  shall  be  dug.  This  is  a  necessary 
precaution  if  there  is  any  liability  that  the  adjoining  land 
will  be  built  upon,  and  doubly  necessary  if  cellars  are  to  be 
dug  in  it. 

The  material  of  which  a  coffin  is  made  is  a  feature  which 
hastens  or  delays  decomposition.  The  English  people  are 
becoming  attached  to  the  wicker  burial-casket,  which  seems 
much  more  hygienic  than  the  close  wooden  or  metallic  cas- 
kets in  general  use  here. 

It  seems  to  be  a  self-evident  truth  that,  however  a  person 
may  conduct  himself  in  life  with  reference  to  his  fellow- 
men,  death  having  ensued,  the  soul  having  left  its  earthly 
receptacle,  the  deserted  temple  being  an  entirely  passive 
instrument,  subject  neither  to  emulation  nor  humiliation, 
should  be  so  disposed  of  as  to  be  no  agent  in  shortening 
the  length  of  life  or  the  usefulness  of  action  of  other  soul 
receptacles,  whose  utility  is  not  yet  gone. 


t  Hygiene  in  the  Battle  Field.    By  Louis  Creteur. 

%  The  Pai-ks,  Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris.    Bv  W".  Robinson,  F.  L.  S. 
etc.,  i>.  109. 
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HEATING  AND  VENTILATION  AS  PRACTICED  IN 
FRENCH  SCHOOL  ROOMS. 

Some  time  ago,  the  society  of  public  medicine  and  pro- 
fessional hygiene,  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Emile  Trelat,  an 
eminent  Parisian  architect,  who  has  just  propounded  some 
very  striking  doctrines  concerning  the  subject  at  the  inter- 
national congress  of  hygiene,  drew  up  a  report  which  con- 
tained the  principles  which  should  be  adopted  in  the  heat- 
ing and  ventilation  of  school  buildings.  These  principles 
seem  not  to  have  met  the  fate  that  most  American  ideas  on 
school-hygiene  receive,  for  they  have  been  generally 
adopted  throughout  the  republic  of  France.  In  brief,  the 
principles  as  practiced  there  are  as  follows:  The  rooms 
have  windows  on  both  sides  so  as  to  secure  a  thorough  air- 
flushing  after  each  class  has  left  them.  Independent  of  the 
windows,  however,  is  the  ventilation  s}stem.  This  consists 
in  as  many  entrances  for  slightly-warmed  fresh  air  as  is 
possible  to  have  with  corresponding  outlets.  It  is  also  pro- 
vided that  each  room  shall  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
others,  a  very  necessary  condition  in  ventilating  successful- 
ly. A  representative  of  a  London  contemporary  recently 
examined  two  French  schools  with  regard  to  the  heating 
and  ventilation,  and  from  his  report  the  following  summary 
is  prepared:  One  school  was  of  a  lower  class  and  the  other 
a  middle  class  school.  In  each  building  the  rooms  were 
arranged  so  that  unilateral  light  was  secured.  On  the  left 
of  the  pupils  there  were  large  bay-windows  which  opened 
to  the  street  on  a  large  court.  On  the  right,  were  the  en- 
trance doors  and  smaller  windows,  the  latter  carefully 
closed  with  blinds  to  prevent  cross-lights.  One  of  the 
schools  was  heated  by  stoves,  which  were,  in  each  room, 
placed  in  the  corner  nearest  the  outer  wall  and  the  teach- 
er's desk.  The  disposition  of  the  chimney  is  peculiar  and 
it  may  be  fcund  desirable  to  copy  the  idea  in  this  country. 
Instead  of  running  upwards  directly  out  through  the  roof, 
it  was  conducted  horizontally  along  the  outside  wall  of  the 
room,  under  the  window-sills.  A  great  amount  of  other- 
wise wasted  heat  is  by  this  method  utilized.  After  passing 
across  the  side  of  the  room  the  chimney  is  conducted  up 
through  a  central  air-shaft,  heating  it,  and  providing  for  the 
withdrawal  of  foul  air  from  the  class-room.  In  this  manner 
the  greatest  amount  of  service  is  obtained  from  a  minimum 
amount  of  fuel.  The  chimney,  where  it  is  conducted  along 
the  side  of  the  room,  is  enclosed  in  a  perforated  metallic 
casing,  making  an  elongated  warm-air  flue.  Into  this  fresh 
air  is  introduced  through  intakes  in  the  wall.  It  does  not 
secure  warmth  enough  from  passing  over  the  warmed  wall 
to  heat  the  room,  of  course,  but  it  is  claimed  that  it  sup- 
plies a  good  fresh  air  for  breathing,  and  not  overheated. 
The  heated  horizontal  flue  counteracts  the  effect  of  the 
current  of  chilled  air  down  the  side  of  the  wall  and  win- 
dows, which  otherwise  would  form  a  lake  of  cold  air  about 
the  feet  of  the  pupils.  The  foul  air  is  abstracted  from  the 
room  near  the  ceilings,  gas-burners  sometimes  being  placed 
in  the  flues  to  accelerate  the  outward  current*.  The  heat- 
ing and  ventilation  cost  about  eighteen  or  twenty  francs 
per  pupil,  ccunting  fifty  pupils  in  each  room.  In  the  other 
school  examined,  the  system  is  different,  more  expensive 
and  elaborate.  The  heating  is  by  steam  under  slight  press 
ure.  From  the  boiler  in  the  basement,  the  steam  is  carried 
immediately   to  the   attic   where  it  passes  through  a  regu- 


lating valve,  which  insures  an  even  distribution  over  the 
entire  building.  Instead  of  the  chimney  as  in  the  other 
building,  two  steam  coils  pass  across  the  outside  wall  of  the 
room.  The  upper  and  larger  coil  passes  immediately  under 
the  window-sills  and  counteracts  the  cold  downward  cur- 
rent of  air  from  the  windows  and  wall.  The  fresh  air  is 
admitted  only  a  few  inches  from  the  floor  and  the  chill  only 
is  taken  off  as  it  passes  over  the  lower  of  the  two  steam 
coils.  The  side-walls  are  also  warmed  by  steam  coils  so 
that  no  down  draught  may  occur,  and  in  experience,  it  is 
said,  the  temperature  is  the  same  in  all  pares  of  the  room. 
The  fresh  air  "is  warmed  and  vitiated  as  it  rises  and  comes 
in  contact  with  the  pupils,  but  then  it  continues  to  travel 
upward  till  it  reaches  the  ceiling,  where  it  is  drawn  off  by 
shafts  communicating  with  lanterns  in  the  roof  containing 
gas  burners  or  other  contrivances  to  accelerate  the  up- 
current."  Thus  writes  one  who  has  seen  it  in  operation. 
It  hardly  seems  to  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
American  climate.  The  best  feature  of  this  system  is  that 
it  is  regulated  by  an  attendant  who  does  not  come  into  the 
room.  There  is  provided  a  small  opening  in  the  wall, 
covered  with  glass,  through  which  the  attendant  is  enabled 
to  see  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  room.  One  room  may 
need  more  neat  and  another  more  fresh  air.  A  steam-trap, 
invented  for  the  purpose,  allows  the  escape  of  water  and 
air  into  the  main  return  pipes,  but  retains  the  steam.  This 
avoids  counter  pressure  from  the  return  pipes,  and  the  sup- 
ply can  be  cut  off  or  put  on  at  will  without  affecting  other 
rooms.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  to  maintain  an  even 
temperature  of  580  to  6o°  Fahr.,  for  the  winter  months.  If 
the  temperature  varies  a  degree  either  way  the  janitor  is 
punished.  The  cost  of  this  system  is  $1,700  per  annum 
for  a  school  of  six  hundred  pupils. 


CREIGHTON    ON    THE    ORIGIN    OF    YELLOW 

FEVER. 

In  a  paper  on  the  origin  of  yellow  fever,  appearing  in 
the  North  American  Review,  for  October,  1884,  pp.  335— 
347,  by  Dr.  Charles  Creighton,  an  eminent  medical  author- 
ity, there  appear  views  so  different  from  those  usually  held 
concerning  the  origin  of  this  disease,  that  an  abstract  can 
not  fail  to  possess  interest. 

The  secret  of  yellow  fever  is  contained  in  the  almost 
forgotten  essays  of  Audouard.* 

Audouard's  view  was  that  the  fever  had  issued  from  the 
holds  of  ships  that  had  been  employed  in  carrying  negro 
slaves  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  to  Havana,  and  had  re- 
turned to  Spain  with  West  Indian  produce.  Creighton  says 
yellow  fever  is  a  disease  of  certain  shipping  places,  and 
particularly  of  their  harbors,  wharves,  and  sailors'  quarters. 
The  ports  of  yellow  fever  are  mostly  the  old  ports  of  de- 
barkation in  the  slave-trade.  The  disease  first  appeared  at 
Bridgetown,  in  1647,  twenty  years  after  the  English  began 
to  plant  there,  and  at  which  time  there  were  sugar-planta- 
tions well  stocked  with  negroes.  During  the  two  centuries 
following  it  has  become  endemic  at  many  ports,  and  these 
are  places  where  slave-ships  have  discharged  their  negroes 


♦[Considerations  hygieniques  sur  le  typhus  nautique  ou  fievre  jaune;  prov- 
enant  principalement  de  l'infection  des  batimens  negriers.  40  pp.  8".  Reprint 
from  Rev.  Med.  et  Jour,  de  Clinique.  1834,  and  other  essays  on  the  subject 
published  in  1821,  1822,  1824,  1826,  1836,  1849  and  1853.— Ed.] 
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or  gone  in  ballast    or   with   merchandise  on  the  round  voy- 
age.    The  meaning  of  this  close   correspondence  between 
yellow  fever  and  the  slave  trade  is  the  ancient  association 
between  filth  and  fever,  save  that  the  filth  and  the  fever  are 
both   peculiar.      The   immunity   of    the  pure-blood   negro 
from  yellow  fever  has  often  been  remarked,  and  it  comes  so 
near  to  being  a  universal  truth  that  its   significance  cannot 
be  questioned.*    Audouard  claimed  that  the  poison  of  yellow 
fever  came  from  the  fermentation  and  pu: refaction  of  the 
dysenteric  discharges  and  filth  of  the  negro  slaves  confined 
in  the  holds  of  slave-ships.      The  scourings  of  slave-ships 
had  been  thrown   out   at  the   ports   of  debarkation  to  mix 
with  the   mud  of  creeks,  and   to  ferment  under  a  tropical 
sun,    tainting    the    soil    of    the  beach,   the    foundations    of 
houses  and   the   water-conduits.      This   contamination  ap- 
peared most  in  those  parts  of  the  Mexican-gulf  towns  where 
negroes  lived,  and  the  disease   remained  endemic  at  those 
points.      He   pointed  out   that   there  had   been  fifty-seven 
epidemics   in   the  American  ports  from    Newport  down  to 
New  Orleans,  during  the  sixteen  years  preceding  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade  in  1808,  and  but  seven  in  the  sixteen 
years  following  that  event,  and  these  he  ascribed  to  the 
trade  being   carried   on   by   stealth.     In    1849,  yellow  fever 
established  itself  as  a  new  disease  at  Rio  and  other  Brazil- 
ian ports,  the  slave-trade  having    been  diverted  to   Brazil. 
In   explaining   the   presence   of    yellow   fever   in    Havana, 
Creighton  quotes  La  Roche   on   the  character  of   the  sea- 
water    in   the  land-locked   harbor,  giving    the   case  of  the 
U.    S.    ship-of-war    Macedonian    which    contracted    yellow 
fever  because  of  letting  the   water  of  the  harbor  into  her 
bilge,  the  putrid   water   being   the  cause,  and   the   cause  of 
the  putridity  being  the    accumulated  filth   of  hundreds  of 
slave-ships  discharged  into   it  for   two  centuries.     It  wants 
something  more  than  the  natural   exhalations  of  a  tropical 
harbor  to  produce  yellow  fever.     That  necessary  something 
is  the  filth  pumped  out  or  thrown  overboard  from  slavers  for 
two  hundred  years.     The  filth  is  by  no  means  rid  of  when 
it  is  pumped  into  the  land-locked  harbor.     It  contaminates 
the  mud  and  the  sea-water  itself.     The  noxious  exhalations 
which  have  always  been  described  as  the  cause  of  yellow 
fever,  are  not  the  natural  exhalations  of  the  soil  and  water, 
nor  can  these  exhalations   arise  from  soil  and  water  fouled 
by  ordinary  sewage.     The  filth  that  breeds  it  is  the  filth  of 
another  race,  and,  futhermore,  it  is  the  peculiar  filth  of  the 
middle  passage.     How  long  the   taint   can  linger  in  a  har- 
bor's mud  or  in  the  alluvial  foundations  along  the  shore,  it 
would  be  hazardous  to  say.      Certain  it  is,  that  the   soil  of 
Philadelphia  and  the   mud  of  the  Delaware  are  long  since 
rid  of  it,  nor  is  it  likely  that  it  exists  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  the  soil  of  Charleston;  and  we  may   assume  that 
the  gulf  and  West   Indian   ports  would  not  have  retained  it 
so  many  years  after  they  ceased  to  receive  its  annual  accre- 
tions, but  for  the  sluggishness  of  their  waters.     The  plung- 
ing tides  of  the  Atlantic  have  almost  washed  away  the  traces 
of  a  cruel  traffic  that  once  visited  every  port  from  Cape 
Cod  to  the  Cape   of  Florida,   a   traffic   that   brought  in  its 
train  the  far-reaching  Nemesis   that  wrong-doing  never  fails 
to  bring.     It  may  take  long  to  remove  the  traces  of  slave- 
ships  in  the  bay  of    Havana,   and  efface   the   memory   of 


*  [In  Memphis,  in  1878,  of  14,000  negro  population,  946  died.  Some  of  these 
must  have  been  pure-blood.  Of  0,000  white  population,  4,204  died,  nearly  70 
percent,  showing  a  greater  death-rate  in  whites  than  in  blacks.— En. J 


wrongs  that  even  the  deep  water  of  the  sea  refuses  to  hide; 
but  the  ministers  of  Nature  are  silently  working  to  preserve, 
both  the  physical  and  the  moral  order,  and  even  along  the 
Spanish  main  there  is  something  to  hope  from 

"  The  moving  waters  at  their  priest-like  task 
Of  pure  ablution  round  earth's  human  shores." 


Occasionally  complaints  reach  this  office  concerning 
the  non-receipt  of  copies  of  the  paper  regularly.  Such 
complaints  are  in  one  sense  satisfactory,  as  they  show  that 
the  paper  is  appreciated  enough  to  be  missed.  The  great- 
est care  is  observed  in  mailing  The  Sanitary  News,  and  if 
copies  fail  to  reach  subscribers,  the  fault  lies  outside  of  this 
office  At  the  same  time  if  subscribers  will  inform  the 
office  what  numbers  they  have  failed  to  receive,  they  will 
be  cheerfully  sent  a  second  time  Files  should  be  looked 
over  at  once,  as  the  demand  for  back  numbers  is  so  great 
that  some  are  nearly  exhausted. 


OBSTACLES  IN  THE  PLUMBERS'  BUSINESS  BEING 

REMOVED. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  master  plumbers 
of  this  city  resolved  some  months  ago  not  to  lay,  or  pay  out  any  money 
for,  gas  service-pipe  from  the  main  in  the  street  to  a  point  inside  the 
front  wall  of  a  building,  except  where  the  service-pipe  is  exposed;  also, 
that  they  would  not  make  any  deposits  of  money  to  the  city  or  the  park 
commissioners  for  taking  up  or  relaying  pavements, — this  must  be  done 
by  the  owners. 

These  resolutions  have  been  published  on  a  large  card  and  prepared 
for  hanging  on  the  wall.  Along  the  borders  of  the  card  are  printed  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  members  of  the  association,  and  at  the  bottom 
is  the  following:  "Architects  and  others  are  respectfully  requested  not  to 
print  or  write  anything  that  will  conflict  with  the  above  in  their  specifica- 
tions or  contracts." 

These  cards  have  been  distributed  among  all  the  architects,  and  others 
to  whom  they  were  applicable,  and  the  favor  with  which  they  have  met 
was  indicated  in  the  reports  made  by  Messrs.  Hamblin  and  Boyd,  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  association,  published  in  these  columns  elsewhere. 
The  cards  were  accompanied,  in  their  distribution,  by  the  following 
"  open  letter,"  which  is  here  reproduced  because  the  reasons  are  given 
for  the  position  taken  by  the  association: 

To  Any  Whom  it  may  Concern, — Dear  Sir:  With  this  the  bearer 
will  hand  you  a  card,  which  we  respectfully  request  you  to  post  in  your 
office,  hoping  that  its  contents  may  meet  with  your  approval  and  secure 
your  co-operation  in  our  effort  to  cast  off  the  burden  there  resolved 
against,  and  by  which  we  hold  that  owners  as  well  as  ourselves  will  be 
the  gainers,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1. — The  complaint  in  the  first  resolution  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
we  must  make  estimates  upon  work,  a  portion  of  which  work  a  second 
party  will  not  permit  us  to  do,  yet  for  which  we  must  pay  any  price  they 
may  charge,  and  for  which  work  we  are  held  responsible, — and  we  must 
make  a  deposit  of  money  for  taking  up  and  re-paving  the  streets  they 
tear  up.  We  hold  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  owner  to  aid  us  in  our 
resolve  not  to  submit  to  this  injustice  in  the  future;  as,  to  secure  our- 
selves in  an  estimate  on  the  work  we  must  place  our  figures  sufficiently 
high  to  cover  possible  exactions  on  the  part  of  this  second  party,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  city,  for  re-paving  a  recklessly  torn  up  street  by  irresponsi- 
ble workmen,  and,  also,  interest  on  idle  money.  These  things  the  owner 
must  finally  pay  for, — yet  the  plumber  holds  the  receipt  without  which 
the  owner  is  power  ess  to  compel  the  out.  ide parties  to  right  a  wrong. 

2. — The  complaint  in  the  second  resolution  is  based  upon  much  the 
same  troubles  as  are  mentioned  in  the  first.  One  of  our  greatest  annoy- 
ances is  the  entire  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  deposits  required,  instances 
having  occurred  where,  for  similar  openings  within  fifty  feet  of  each  other, 
$10  and  $50  were  required;  by  which  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  during  a 
busy  season  the  amount  of  money  lying  idle  may  reach  such  proportions 
as  to  hamper  our  business  and  become  a  burden,  the  interest  on  which, 
the  uncertain  cost  of  work,  and  the  responsibility  must  form  an  item  in 
an  estimate.  Here,  again,  the  plumber  holds  the  t  eceipt  without  which 
the  owner  is  powerless  for  redress  should  the  paving  prove  defective. 

Altogether,  these  precedents  for  injustice  have  grown  so  burdensome 
that  we  have  resolved  to  submit  no  longer;  yet,  relying  on  the  justice  of 
our  cause,  we  respectfully  solicit  your  kindly  assistance,  in  order  that  a 
fair  understanding  may  exist  between  yourself,  your  patrons,  and 

Yours  truly,     Chicago  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 
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JAMES  ALLISON. 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Association  ok  Master  Plumb- 
ers of  the  United  States.  With  Plate  Portrait. 
Mr.  James  Allison,  first  vice-president  of  the  national  association  of 
master  plumbers  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  born  of  Scotch 
parents,  June  30,  1843,  at  Frankford,  Penn.,  at  that  time  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia.  When  12  years  old  he  removed  to  Scott  county,  Indiana, 
and  for  five  years  worked  on  a  farm  and,  during  winter  months,  attended 
the  district  school.  Not  forming  an  attachment  for  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  favoring  mechanical  arts,  he  was  lead,  in  i860,  to  remove  to  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  where  he  apprenticed  himself  to  J.  P.  and  T.  Gibson,  a  very 
reputable  firm  of  plumbers,  doing  a  large  business,  lie  soon  gained  the 
confidence  of  his  employers,  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  he  was 
receiving  the  pay  and  doing  the  work  of  a  journeyman,  although  his  term 
of  apprenticeship  was  five  years.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion he  enlisted  and  served  in  the  Sixty-seventh  and  Twenty-fourth  Indi- 
ana volunteer  infantry.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Cincinnati, 
and  engaged  with  his  former  employers,  being  rapidly  advanced  to  the 
position  of  foreman  of  the  establishment.  In  1871  he  was  admitted  into 
the  partnership  of  the  concern.  At  the  expiration  of  this  partnership,  in 
1874,  he  engaged  in  business  for  himself.  There  is  no  man  engaged  in 
plumbing  who  is  more  impressed  with  the  character  and  dignity  which 
may  envelop  the  art;  and,  recognizing  this,  no  man  has  worked  more 
zealously  for  its  advancement  than  has  Mr.  Allison.  He  has  always 
made  a  specialty  of  sanitary  work,  and  will  not  do  cheap  work  of  any 
description.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  has  all  he  can  attend  to  in  a 
business  line.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  a  man  is  upright  and  honora- 
ble in  his  business,  but  it  is  more  pleasant  to  know  that  these  points  are 
recognized  by  his  associates  and  neighbors.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
first  national  convention  of  master  plumbers  in  1883,  and  was  again  dele- 
gate to  the  second  convention  at  Baltimore.  At  each  convention  he 
presented  written  articles  on  the  conditions  of  the  art,  which  received 
respectful  attention  and  favorable  comment.  Mr.  Allison  is  president  of 
his  local  master  plumbers'  association,  and,  at  the  second  national  con- 
vention, was  elected  vice-president  of  the  national  body.  Mr.  Allison 
does  not  confine  his  usefulness  to  the  plumbing  fraternity,  however.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  national  republican  convention  in  Chicago,  in  1884, 
and  is  a  director  of  the  Ohio  mechanic's  institute,  and  is,  at  present, 
serving  as  a  commissioner  of  the  Cincinnati  industrial  exposition.  With 
such  men  as  Mr.  Allison  laboring  for  the  advancement  of  the  trade,  there 
need  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  result.  It  will  be  beneficial  to  the  plumber 
and  the  people. 

EXAMINATION    PAPERS  IN   PLUMBING. 

At  a  recent  examination  in  plumbing  of  the  city  and  guilds  of  the  Lon- 
don institute,  the  following  questions  were  submitted.  Candidates  were 
required  to  confine  themselves  to  one  grade  only,  the  ordinary  or  honors. 
Three  hours  were  allowed  for  each  paper.  What  success  the  candidates 
had  in  the  examination  is  not  reported. 

ordinary  grade. 
(Not  more  than  twelve  questions  to  be  answered.) 

1.  Describe  the  principal  physical  qualities  of  lead  ? 

2.  Write  out  a  list  of  tools  required  by  a  plumber. 

3.  There  are  various  kinds  of  traps,  "bell "  traps,  "  D  "  traps,  "  S  " 
traps,  "lip''  traps,  and  "ball"  traps.  Sketch  one  of  each,  and  say 
under  what  conditions  you  would  prefer  the  bell  trap. 

4.  Sketch  what  is  called  a  pan  closet,  with  its  container,  and  with 
the  ordinary  D-trap,  and  explain  in  full  detail  the  disadvantages  of  the 
whole  apparatus. 

5.  Sketch  a  valve-closet  apparatus,  with  siphon-trap,  and  explain  its 
advantages  over  a  pan-closet  with  D-trap.  Draw  also  any  form  of  (wash- 
out) closet  with  which  you  are  acquainted. 

6.  Sketch  a  piece  of  soil-pipe  with  the  best  kind  of  joint  in  section, 
and  state  how  made.  Would  you  use  a  wide  joint  or  a  flange  joint? 
Would  you  use  a  copper  bit  or  a  blow-pipe?  Which  joint  would  stand 
the  longest,  and  prove  strongest  if  tested  by  the  usual  machinery? 

7.  A  soil-pipe  is  usually  four  inches  in  diameter;  what  should  be  the 
size  of  the  ventilating  continuation  of  such  a  pipe? 

8.  How  does  sewer  air  affect  (1)  soldered  lead  soil-pipes  and  (2) 
drawn  lead  pipes,  where  there  is  no  ventilating  continuation  of  the  soil- 
pipe  in  either  case?  What  is  the  proper  weight  for  lead  soil-pipe  per 
foot,  superficial? 

9.  You  may  be  frequently  asked  to  lay  down  drain-pipes  inside  a 
house,  in  a  row  of  houses.  With  what  material  would  you  join  or  lute 
your  pipes?  What  is  the  least  fall  in  inches  which  you  would  give  them 
in  every  ten  feet,  and  with  what  protective  material  would  you  surround 
them? 

10.  Supposing  you  were  laying  down  a  9-inch  drain  and  found  it 
necessary  to  interpose  a  siphon -trap,  what  diameter  of  siphon  would  you 


use?  Sketch  also  the  pattern  which  you  would  use.  Do  you  know  any 
condition  of  things  which  would  necessitate  the  use  of  a  siphon,  with  an 
upright  in  the  center  of  the  hollow  portion? 

11.  What  is  understood  by  "disconnecting  a  house  drain  from  the 
sewer?"  Sketch  the  necessary  apparatus  according  to  any  system  you 
know  best. 

12.  What  is  meant  by  a  "box"  gutter,  and  what  are  its  disadvant- 
ages? 

13.  Sketch  a  hydraulic  ram,  and  state  its  powers  for  lifting  up  water 
with  various  sizes  of  pipe,  and  at  varying  distances. 

14.  Describe  the  several  ways  in  which  the  wells  of  a  house  can  be 
contaminated,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  common  waste  of  a  coun- 
try house. 

15.  You  have  to  deal  with  a  house  where  there  is  only  one  cistern, 
the  service  from  which  leads  to  sinks,  baths,  and  lavatories  and  closets 
alike.  How  would  you  disconnect  the  closets  from  the  cistern,  and  what 
would  each  disconnection  cost?     Sketch  the  cheapest  apparatus. 

16.  If  you  were  asked  to  clean  out  a  lead-lined  cistern,  explain  ex- 
actly how  you  would  carry  this  out,  and  what  you  would  make  use  of  for 
the  purpose. 

17.  Sketch  a  wet-gas  meter  and  a  dry-gas  meter,  and  describe  the 
action  of  each. 

18.  What  are  the  chief  disinfectants  in  use?  Mention  four  of  them, 
and  how  you  would  apply  them  in  various  cases. 

HONORS   GRADE. 

(Not  more  than  fourteen  questions  to  be  answered.) 

1.  Describe  some  of  the  principal  chemical  qualities  of  lead. 

2.  Describe  the  difference  between  red  lead  and  white  lead,  and  ex- 
plain how  each  is  separately  obtained.  Describe  also  the  uses  to  which 
these  two  materials  are  usually  put. 

3.  At  what  degree  Fahrenheit  does  lead  fuse,  and  what  occurs  in 
castings  of  lead  which  are  rapidly  cooled?  Can  you  imagine  how  the 
sudden  cooling  of  a  leaden  trap  or  soil-pipe  could  affect  the  healthfulness 
of  a  building? 

4.  State,  approximately,  the  cost  of  pig  lead  per  ton,  and  also  the 
weight  of  silver  generally  found  in  a  ton  of  lead. 

5.  Describe  all  the  various  kinds  of  solder  with  which  you  are 
acquainted,  including  plumbers'  metal,  tinman's  fine  solder,  and  ordinary 
hard  spelter  solder;  and  state  of  what  ingredients  each  is  made,  and  the 
relative  cost. 

6.  How  do  different  waters  affect  lead,  zinc,  iron,  and  tin? 

7.  There  is  a  certain  chemical  solution  of  a  very  common  nature 
which  Dr.  Christison  said  should  always  be  put  in  a  lead  cistern  for  a 
short  time  in  order  to  cover  the  interior  with  an  insoluble  protective  film. 
What  is  this  material? 

8.  By  what  formula  would  you  compute  the  quantity  of  water  pass- 
ing through  various-sized  pipes,  from  various  distances,  and  from  various 
elevations  or  "  heads?  " 

9.  Explain  how  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  down  a  rivulet  or  stream 
may  be  gauged  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  it  be  sufficient  to  supply  a 
household. 

10.  What  advantages  do  iron  drain-pipes  offer  over  glazed  earthen- 
ware socketed  pipes?  Describe  the  method  of  making  the  joints  in  both, 
and  give  the  relative  cost  in  each  case,  taking  the  earthenware  pipe  to  be 
laid  on  a  concrete  bed  and  surrounded  with  three  inches  of  concrete. 

11.  Draw  (as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  uniform  scale)  a  pan-closet,  a 
valve-closet,  and  any  closet  which  is  comprised  in  one  piece  of  earthen- 
ware. State  which  you  consider  to  be  the  most  healthy  for  usage,  and 
why  you  prefer  one  and  condemn  the  other. 

12.  It  is  supposed  that  the  underground  drains  of  a  house  are  in  a 
leaky  condition,  and  that  the  upright  soil-pipes  are  also  suspected.  What 
means  would  you  take  to  test  the  soundness  of  both?  Describe  the  vari- 
ous means  of  dealing  with  both,  and  what  materials  you  would  use,  it 
being  understood  that  any  one  entry  would  be  allowed  to  be  made  into 
the  underground  drain,  and  the  foot  only  of  the  soil-pipes  exposed. 

13.  Setting  aside  the  ordinary  cesspool  system,  how  would  you  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  the  sewage  of  a  small  house  with  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
of  kitchen  garden,  so  as  not  to  effect  the  health  of  the  inmates?  Describe 
any  system  of  irrigation  with  which  you  are  acquainted. 

14.  In  an  interior  courtyard,  with  a  number  of  windows  in  the  eleva- 
tion, you  have  the  option  of  erecting  a  soil-pipe  in  lead  or  iron,  which 
would  you  prefer — 1,  for  cheapness;  2,  for  soundness — and  how  would 
you  make  the  joints  in  each  case? 

15.  State  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  a  soil-pipe  fitted  by  way 
of  a  finial  with  any  cowl  with  which  you  are  acquainted. 

16.  In  the  country  it  is  very  common  to  find  houses  the  inmates  of 
which  are  obliged  to  rely  entirely  upon  rainwater.  How  would  you  com- 
pute the  quantity  of  rainwater  available  for  their  use,  and  what  size  of 
tank  would  it  be  necessary  to  provide  with  a  given  superficies  of  roof  ?  As 
rainwater  is  very  frequently  impure,  how  would  you  filter  it — 1st,  before  it 
entered  a  cistern  in  the  roof;  and  2d,  before  it  entered  an  underground 
tank?  Sketch  any  apparatus  with  which  you  are  acquainted  which  for  a 
few  minutes  washes  the  impurities  from  the  roof  and  delivers  them  into 
the  common  drain  before  delivering  water  into  the  drain  leading  to  the 
rainwater  tank. 

17.  Supposing  that  you  were  called  to  a  house  where  an  infectious 
disease  had  prevailed,  and  the  house  was  vacated,  how  would  you  proceed 
to  disinfect  it,  beginning  with  the  basement  and  ending  with  the  top 
story,  and  what  disinfectants  would  you  use?  What  do  the  various  disin- 
fectants cost? 

18.  Sketch  any  illuminating  gis  regulator  wilh  which  you  are 
acquainted,  and  describe  its  action. 
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19.  You  are  called  to  a  house  and  asked  to 
show  that  there  is  no  escape  of  illuminating  gas. 
What  steps  would  you  take  to  satisfy  yourself 
and  your  client  as  to  the  condition  of  the  pipes, 
and  on  what  indications,  other  than  those  of  the 
sense  of  smell,  would  you  rely  in  testing  the 
soundness  of  the  pipes? 


AN  EPIDEMIC  OF  MOUSTACHES. 

A  Parisian  paper  has  published  a  letter  from  a 
correspondent  in  a  southern  French  town  in  which 
he  describes  an  extraordinary  system  of  prophy- 
laxis against  cholera  which  has  come  into  vogue 
there.  The  epidemic  has  not,  indeed,  made  its 
appearance  in  or  anywhere  near  the  place,  but 
the  inhabitants  live  in   constant    apprehension  of 

a   visit    from    it.     M.  C ,  who  is  one  of  the 

principal  alarmists,  took,  it  seems,  to  oiling  his 
moustache  with  carbolic  acid  some  time  ago,  in 
the  hope  of  "disgusting  the  microbes,"  and  so 
keeping  them  away  from  his  respiratory  appara- 
tus. Soon  after  a  nephew  of  this  ingenious  gen- 
tleman, a  youth  still  in  his  teens,  to  whom  nature 
has  so  far  refused  the  means  of  following  his 
uncle's  example  to  the  letter,  bought  himself  a 
pair  of  artificial  moustaches,  such  as  are  worn  in 
carnival  time,  and  these  he  regularly  irrigates 
with  the  salutary  if  unfragrant  fluid.     The  panic 

spreading   in    the   family,  Mme.  C was  next 

observed  by  the  neighbors,  when  she  took  her 
evening  walk  in  the  garden,  to  be  the  wearer  of 
a  "superb  pair  of  moustaches.  And,  if  we  may 
credit  the  correspondent,  the  example  has  proved 
as  contagious  as  the  cholera  itself;  several  of  the 
townspeople  of  both  sexes  have  adopted  the  pre- 
ventive treatment  in   use  in    the    C family; 

and  if  there  he  no  cholera  epidemic  in  the  town  a 
perfect  epidemic  of  moustaches  is  raging  there. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

SANITARY    WORK. 

Dr.  Robert  Koch  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  new  hygienic  institute  attached  to  the 
university  of  Berlin. 

Commendable  enterprise  is  shown  by  The 
Weekly  Medical  Review,  of  St.  Louis,  which 
will  issue  a  diily  edition  during  the  session  of  the 
American  public  health  association  in  October. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  sug- 
gests that  a  strip  of  Chinese  matting  placed  be- 
tween the  mattress  and  the  lower  sheet  will,  on 
hot  nights,  prevent  sleeplessne:s. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  is  engaged 
to  furnish  plans  for  beautifying  a  park  in  Saco, 
Maine. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Gregory  has  resigned  as  president 
of  the  Missouri  state  board  of  health  to  take 
effect  Jan.  1,  1885. 

The  polcerr.en  of  Philadelphia  are  required  to 
report  gutters  which  need  to  be  flushed.  The 
lieutenants  of  districts  are  required  to  see  that  it 
is  done. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the 
quarantine  stations  at  Nogales,  New  Mexico, 
Tucson  and  Yuma  will  be  effective.  A  strict 
inspection  of  cars  is  maintained. 

SEWERAGE. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Hering  will  design  plans  for  the 
sewerage  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

At  the  international  health  exhibition  Mr. 
Maynard  Walker  exhibits  his  patent  for  the  util- 
ization of  tidal  power  in  the  disposal  sewage. 

Mr.  Benezette  Williams,  of  Chicago,  has  com- 
pleted a  report  on  the  sewerage  and  drainage  of 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Cement  pipe  is  being  used  extensively  in  Wis- 
consin for  drainage.  It  is  very  porous,  absorbing 
the  sewage  and  allowing  it  to  soak  through.  It 
is  even  used  inside  dwelling  houses,  which  is 
equivalent  to  having  a  graveyard  in  the  basement. 

AMONG    THE   PLUMBERS. 

The  contract  for  doing  the  plumbing  work  on 
the  government  hospital  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
has  been  awarded  to  A.  C.  Cauvet,  of  Minnea- 
polis, Minn. 

Philip  Buehner,  of  St.  Paul,  received  the  con- 
tract   for  the  entire    water-supply  of     Spokane 


Falls,  Washington  Territory,  and  for  the 
machinery  for  the  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.,  water- 
works. 

Going  away  from  home  for  news,  it  is  learned 
from  a  foreign  paper  that  tin-lined  copper  pipes  for 
the  distribution  of  water  and  for  all  purposes  in 
plumbing  are  coming  into  marked  favor  in 
Boston.  The  copper  is  tinned  in  the  sheet  before 
being  formed  into  pipe,  and  the  interior  is  sub- 
sequently coated  with  tin  by  a  very  easy  process. 

Plumbers'  licenses  have  been  issued  to  Dennis 
F.  Shay,  Theodore  Kraeft,  John  Ward,  and 
Brennan  and  Lott,  in  Chicago. 

The  citizens  of  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  feel  safe  about 
the  sanitary  condition  of  their  city.  W.  A.. 
Roosevelt,  plumber,  is  mayor,  having  been  elect- 
ed by  a  large  majority. 

In  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Alexander  Low, 
written  from  Bloomingdale  asylum,  he  speaks 
hopefully  of  his  recovery  and  his  ability  entirely 
to  recover  from  his  business  misfortunes  by  a 
clcse  application  to  work.  He  writes  feelingly 
of  the  kindness  shown  to  his  family  by  his  New 
York  friends,  and  under  these  circumstances  they 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  true  friends  indeed. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Boyd,  of  Chicago,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  fine  job  of  plumbing  in  the  new  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  C.  H.  Gardner,  at  Clinton,  Iowa. 
The  architect  of  the  building  was  Mr.  W.  W. 
Sanborn,  and  the  cost  of  the  structure  will  be 
about  $65,000. 

The  Kelly  self-acting  water-closets  are  in  use, 
or  about  to  be  put  in,  at  the  following  places: 
The  two  Davidson  blocks,  Knauft  block,  Marty 
block  and  Fink  block,  St.  Paul;  opera  house, 
Duluth,  Minn.;  court-house,  Racine,  Wis.;  state 
capital  and  university  buildings,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
St.  Mary's  academy,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.;  court- 
house, Carthage,  Mo.,  and  hotel,  Columbia,  S.C. 

W.  P.  Powers,  plumber,  of  LaCrosse,  Wis., 
was  in  the  city  last  week. 

Mr.  Burnside,  of  the  firm  of  Burnside  &  Kehoe, 
plumbers,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  secretary  of 
the  master  plumbers'  association  of  that  city,  was 
in  Chicago  last  week. 

Mr.  John  Kelly,  of  the  firm  of  Thos.  Kelly  & 
Bros. ,  has  recently  returned  from  a  trip  through 
the  following  northwestern  cities:  Milwaukee, 
Racine,  Oshkosh,  Appleton,  Duluth,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  Madison. 

Many  of  the  delegates  to  the  late  convention 
at  Baltimore  will  undoubtedly  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  J.  J.  Dunnigan,  the  "lone  delegate"  from 
Minnesota,  has  been  doing  a  prosperous  business 
this  season  at  St.  Paul.  He  has  on  hand  the 
largest  job  in  St.  Paul,  and  has  completed  the 
Davidson  block,  the  Knauft  block,  the  Marty 
block,  Fink  block,  and  many  fine  residence 
buildings,  which  he  was  awarded  without  compe- 
tition. Among  the  best  jobs  was  one  for  Capt. 
Bresett.  He  has  fitted  up  a  show  room  in  his 
store. 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

At  Galesburg,  III.,  the  water-works,  com- 
pleted less  than  a  year  ago,  have  failed  to  pro- 
tect the  city  from  fire.  The  water  has  been 
smelling  badly.  It  is  openly  charged  that  water 
has  been  transferred  from  a  filthly  creek  into  an 
open  reservoir  near  by,  and  from  there  into  the 
well  to  be  pumped  to  consumers.  The  creek  is 
now  dry,  and  the  supply  of  water  has  failed  save 
a  small  reserve  for  fire  purposes.  Consumers 
have  been  cut  off.  Horses  refuse  to  drink  the 
water.  A  motion  to  cancel  the  contract  with 
the  water  company  will  be  acted  on  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  bids  for  24-inch  cast-iron  water-pipe  to  be 
laid  across  the  Monongahela  at  Pittsburgh 
ranged  from  $24.41  per  ton,  by  A.  H.  McNeil  & 
Co.,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  up  to  $28.20 by  R.  D. 
Wood  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  Bidders  for  lay- 
ing the  same  were  Stozenbach,  Pheil  &  Co.,  at 
$1.33  per  foot  in  the  streets,  and  $13  per  foot 
across  the  river;  Booth  &  Flinn,  at  $t.24  per 
foot  for  laying  the  pipes  in  the  street,  and  at 
$11.85  Per  f°0,;  across  the  river.  The  entire  ex- 
tension of  the  city  water  to  the  south  side  is 
estimated  to  cost  $200,000. 


The  water  board  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  reports 
that  during  the  period  of  the  inspection  of  water 
waste  in  that  city,  a  saving  in  the  water  pumped 
was  affected  of  18  per  cent  at  night,  and  of  15 
per  cent  during  the  day.  Notwithstanding  this 
economical  showing,  the  board  favors  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  meters.  The  board  asks  for 
an  appropriation  of  $420,000  to  be  used  in  the 
extension  of  the  water-system. 

In  last  July  the  water- works  of  Duluth,  Minn., 
pumped  an  average  of  405,718  gallons  daily. 

The  Sharon  water  company,  of  Sharon,  Conn., 
propose  a  water-supply  from  Birdsley  Pond, 
which  is  13,500  feet  away  and  will  furnish  a  head 
of  225  feet. 

The  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  water-works,  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  valuable  artesian  well  and 
are  now  erecting  a  stand-pipe  \ol/z  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  85  feet  high.  J.  J.  R.  Croes  is  the 
engineer  of  the  works. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  is  completing  its  water-works 
which  are  supplied  with  water  from  artesian 
wells.  It  is  forced  into  a  reservoir  which  has 
500,000  gallons  capacity. 

The  new  water-works  are  completed  at  Osh- 
kosh, Wis.,  and  the  water  will  be  turned  on 
Oct.  1. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  has  the  finest  drainage  facili- 
ties in  the  world.  The  city  has  water-works, 
gas-works,  and  two  plumbing  shops. 

Mason  City,  Iowa,  is  to  have  a  system  of 
water-works  designed  by  Chester  B.  Davis,  C. 
E.,  of  Chicago,  the  estimated  cost  to  be  $40,- 
000  and  the  daily  supply  to  be  one  million  gal- 
lons. 

The  town  of  Spencer,  Mass.,  has  purchased 
the  water-works  built  by  a  private  company  in 

1882. 

Albert  R.  Leeds,  of  the  Stevens  institute, 
chemist  to  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  water  board, 
states  that  the  condition  of  the  Jersey  City 
water-supply  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
Thames,  which  caused  the  horrible  visitation  of 
cholera  in  London,  England,  in  1855.  He  be- 
lieves Jersey  City  and  Newark  to  be  facing  the 
most  deadly  peril,  and  advises  that  immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  abandon  the  lower  Passaic  as  a 
source  of  supply.  —  The  Standard. 

SANITARY    LAW. 

In  a  suit  for  rent  claimed  to  be  due  from  a 
tenant  of  a  suite  of  rooms  in  an  apartment  house, 
it  appeared  that  the  defendant's  wife  and  ser- 
vants were  taken  sick  by  inhaling  a  malarial  or 
poisonous  gas  in  the  apartments  occupied  by 
them;  that  this  unhealthy  condition  of  the  anart- 
ments  was  owing  to  the  defective  condition  of 
the  general  plumbing  work  of  the  house,  of 
which  the  landlord  was  notified  by  orders  re- 
ceived from  the  board  of  health,  requiring  him 
to  have  changes  made  in  the  plumbing  work,  and 
which  unhealthy  condition  could  have  been  re- 
moved if  he  had  complied  with  those  orders;  that 
the  defendant  waited  for  two  weeks,  and  finding 
that  nothing  was  done  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lord, left  under  the  apprehension  that  he  was 
imperiling  the  health  of  himself  and  family  by 
remaining.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
judge  who  tried  the  case  decided  that  this  was 
what  is  called  in  law  a  constructive  eviction,  and 
the  tenant  could  not  be  forced  to  pay  rent  during 
that  portion  of  his  lease  subsequent  to  the  re- 
moval. The  decision  has  recently  been  affirmed 
by  the  general  term  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  of  New  York  City,  and  unless  reversed  by 
the  court  of  appeals,  which  is  unlikely,  will  be 
the  law  in  the  future. 

DISEASES,    DEATH-RATE,   ETC. 

The  following  are  some  comparative  death- 
rates.  In  Chicago,  the  death-rate  is  19  4  per 
1,000;  Brooklyn,  22;  New  York,  25;  Philadel- 
phia, 22;  St.  Louis,  24;  Boston,  24;  Cincinnati, 
21;  Paris,  25;  Brussels,  26;  Amsterdam,  25;  St. 
Petersburg,  27;  Berlin,  41;  Vienna,  22.  In 
twenty-eight  English  towns,  with  a  population 
of  8,500,000,  the  death-rate  was  21  per  1,000. 
In  London,  it  is  21. 

The  San  Francisco  Post  takes  Dr.  Meares, 
the  health  officer,  to  task  for  overestimating  the 
population  in  order  to  reduce  the  death  rate. 
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In  the  United  States  circuit  court,  Judge 
Wheeler  decided  that  in  taking  children  who 
were  suffering  with  whooping-cough,  a  conta- 
gious disease,  to  a  boarding-house,  he  was  liable 
for  damages  to  the  mistress  of  the  house  because 
her  child  contracted  the  disease  and  boarders 
were  kept  away. 

A  telegram  from  Washington  under  date  of 
Sept.  17  says  that  Surgeon-General  Hamilton,  of 
the  marine  hospital  service,  thinks  that  under  the 
existing  quarantine  conditions,  which  will  be 
maintained  indefinitely,  all  danger  of  yellow  fever 
or  cholera  epidemic  in  this  country  has  passed 
away. 

Small-pox  has  appeared  in   Allen  county,  Ind. 

A  case  of  yellow  fever  occurred  in  New  York 
Sept.  21. 

BUILDING    INTELLIGENCE. 

In  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  building  is  reported 
to  be  confined  largely  to  small  buildings.  Mr. 
D.  S.  Hopkins,  architect,  has  made  plans  for 
the  following  dwellings:  In  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  for  W.  A.  Beneke  and  J.  B.  Evans,  each 
$2,500;  in  Janesville,  Wis.,  for  C.  Macomber, 
$6, coo;  in  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  for  Albert  Kave- 
lage,  $3,000;  in  Muskegon,  Mich.,  for  C.  S. 
Kingsbury,  $6,000;  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  for 
Chas.  Van  Sickle,  $2,000;  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
for  W.  E.  Huston,  $5,000;  in  ImlayCity,  Mich., 
for  G.  E.  Stockbridge,  $8,000;  with  stable;  in 
Mazeppa,  Minn.,  for  E.  E.  Palmer,  $3,000. 

Bricks  are  now  made  of  cork  in  Germany. 
The  usual  size  is  10x4^  inches  and  2^  inches. 
They  are  prepared  from  small  corks,  refuse  and 
cement,  and  have  not  only  been  used  for  certain 
building  purposes,  on  account  of  their  lightness 
and  isolating  properties,  but  are  also  employed 
•  as  a  covering  for  boilers,  in  preventing  the 
radiation  of  heat. 

The  city  council  of  Dayton,  0.,  has  granted 
permission  to  the  board  of  education  to  erect  a 
library  building  in  the  city  park. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

OUTING. 

The  October  number  brilliantly  opens  the  fifth 
volume.  It  has  vaulted  well  into  the  saddle  and 
got  under  good  headway  already,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  volume  will  challenge  admiration  by 
its  fancy  riding.  Certain  it  is  that  it  will  not 
take  a  "header." 

THE    NORTH    AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

The  issue  for  October  contains,  among  other 
sterling  articles,  one  on  the  origin  of  yellow 
fever,  by  Dr.  C.  Creighton,  an  abstract  of  which 
is  given  in  this  issue  of  The  Sanitaky  News. 

POPULAR    SCIENCE    MONTHLY. 

Among  the  many  interesting  articles  in  the 
October  number,  may  be  mentioned  Lord 
Rayleigh's  speech  at  Montreal,  the  chemistry  of 
cookery,  by  Williams, and  the  physiological  aspect 
of  mesmerism,  by  J.  N.  Langley. 

THE    CHICAGO   LEGAL   NEWS. 

This  journal  begins  its  seventeenth  volume 
with  its  issue  for  Sept.  13.  Its  usefulness  can- 
not be  made  more  apparent  by  stating  it  in  The 
Sanitary  News,  as  it  is  already  fully  recognized 
by  those  who  know  the  journal. 

MICHIGAN    STATE    KOARD   OF   HEALTH. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  secretary 
of  the  state  board  of  health  of  Michigan,  is  re- 
ceived. It  is  a  well-piinted  book  of  305  pages, 
with  a  good  index.  Besides  the  forty-three 
pages  devoted  to  abstracts  of  meetin  s,  etc.,  the 
report  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  scien- 
tific studies  of  the  office,  the  more  popular  por- 
tion of  its  work  appearing  in  pamphlet  form  sup- 
plementary to  the  general  volume.  The  first 
article  treats  of  diseases  in  Michigan  in  1882,  and 
consists  of  summaries  of  replies  by  twenty-seven 
correspondents  to  a  circu'ar.  An  interesting 
paper  on  the  inspection  of  immigrants  gives  in- 
formation as  to  how  this  may  be  done.  A  com- 
mittee gives  a  valuable  resume  of  the  present 
knowledge  respecting  diphtheria.  The  special 
reports  concerning  communicable  diseases  sent  in 
by  health  officials  constitute  an  inter,  sting  history 


of  actual  experience  with  diphtheria,  scarlet- 
fever,  measles,  and  typhoid  fever.  The  principal 
meteorological  conditions  in  Michigan  in  1882 
are  described  in  seventy-five  pages,  illustrated 
by  twenty-four  diagrams,  to  be  used  principally 
for  study  in  connection  with  the  article  on 
weekly  reports  of  diseases,  which  follows  it,  and 
which  is  illustrated  by  five  diagrams. 


PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED. 

Concerning  the  Vaccination  of  School-Child- 
ren. Circular  issued  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Health. 

The  Effect  of  Wind  Currents  on  Rainfall.  By 
G  E.  Curtis.  Signal  Sevi<  e  Notes  No.  XVI.  Wash- 
ington City:    Signal  office,  1884. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1883.  Lans- 
ing, Mich.    1884. 

Proceedings  and  Addresses  at  a  Sanitary  Con- 
vention held  at  Ionia,  Mich  ,  December  13  and  14, 
1883.    Lansing,  Mich.    State  Board  of  Health.    1884. 

L«ws  of  Michigan  relating  to  Public  Health,  in 
force  September  8,  t> 83.  Compiled  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  by  Direction  of  the 
Board.    Lansing,  Mich.    1884. 

The  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  as  a  Sanitary  Re- 
sort,   By  D.  H.  Beckwith,  M.D.,  Cleveland. 

The  Irish  Builder.  Architectural,  Archaeologi- 
cal, Engineering,  Sanitary,  Arts,  and  Handicrafts. 
Dublin,  semi-monthly,  6s.  per  year. 

Social  Purity  Alliance.  Annual  Report,  from 
April  30,  1883,  to  April  30, 1884,  and  Report  of  General 
Meeting.  Social  Purity  Alliance,  2  Barton  street, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  London.    6d. 

A  Periodical  Painful  Affection  believed  to  be 
Located  in  the  Liver,  its  Capsule,  or  Both,  or  Possi- 
bly an  Irritation  of  the  Capsule  of  Glisson.  By  R 
Harvey  Reed,  M.D.,  Mansfield.  O. 

Irritation  of  the  Prostate.  By  R.  Harvey  Reed, 
M.D.,  Mansfield,  O. 

TnE  Treatment  of  Cholera  as  Practiced  by  the 
Leading  Homeopathic  Physicians  of  the  World.  By 
Ch.  Gatchell,  M.D.,  etc.  Chicago:  Gross  &  Delbridge. 
1885.    Pam.,  pp.  33.    Price  25  cents. 

Suggestions  Respecting  the  Educational  Exhi- 
bit at  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial 
Exposition.  Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office.    1884. 

Sanitary  Control  of  the  Food  Supply.  By  Will- 
iam K.  Newton,  M.D.,  health  officer  of  Paterson, 
N.  J.  Read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association.  Published  by  permission 
of  the  author.  Concord,  N.  II.:  The  Republican 
Press  Association.    1884. 


THE  PLUMBERS'  EARTHQUAKE. 

CARD    FROM    PRESIDENT    ANDREW    YOUNG     "  TO 

'I  HE    ARCHITECTS,    MANUFACTURERS,    THE 

TRADE,    AND    ALL    HONEST    MEN." 

Chicago,  Sept.  25,  1884. — [To  the  Editor.]  — 
When  the  three  tailors  of  Dooley  street,  London, 
England,  a  century  ago,  for  some  fancied  griev- 
ance decided  that  they  would  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic, they  headed  their  pronunciamento  "  We,  the 
people  of  England."  They  little  dreamed  that, 
a  century  later,  three  gentlemen  in  the  city  of 
New  York  would  emulate  their  "  prominence  " 
by  issuing  documents  claiming  to  represent  the 
manufacturers  in  their  reply  to  me,  Aug.  21, — a 
reply  conceived  in  sin  and  born  in  iniquity; 
conceived  in  sin  because  they  purposely  hid  from 
the  manufacturers  who  were  not  at  the  meeting 
Aug.  14  that  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  the 
adoption  of  the  Baltimore  resolutions;  born  in 
iniquity  because  it  lead  many  men  into  doing  an 
act  of  injustice,  and  has  been  the  means  of  par- 
tially severing  the  friendships  of  years.  In  their 
manifesto  to  the  trade  dated  Aug.  27,  headed 
"Copy  of  the  Only  Document  Presented,"  they 
again  publish  to  the  trade  the  manner  of  men 
they  are.  Will  you,  Mr.  Fraser,  deny  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Byrne,  of  New  York,  said 
at  that  meeting,  and  in  your  presence,  that  he 
himself  had  furnished  copies  of  the  Baltimore 
resolutions  for  your  use?  Dare  you,  Mr.  Sniffen, 
deny  that  at  our  first  meeting  the  first  thing  read 
and  brought  to  your  notice  at  saic  meeting  was 
the  Baltimore  resolutions?  No,  gentlemen,  you 
dare  not,  for  twenty  men  in  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  will  make  affidavits  to  the 
truth  of  what  I  here  state.  I  ask  every  intelli- 
gent plumber  to  read  what  they  say  about  pro- 
tection in  their  reply  dated  Aug.  19,  and  pre- 
sented to  me  Aug.  21.  They  say:  "Further- 
more, we  must  embrace  this  opportunity  of  stat 


ing  most  distinctly  that  we  find  no  just  cause  for 
any  special  protection  other  than  that  which  the 
usual  and  accepted  laws  of  commerce  accords 
alike  to  all."  Now,  look  on  page  4  of  "  mani- 
festo" from  the  gentlemen  dated  the  27th  of 
August.  There  they  say:  "Furthermore,  we 
are  pleased  to  note  a  very  general  and  widespread 
satisfaction  with  the  existing  relations  between 
the  trade  and  ourselves,  and  a  well-established 
confidence  that  all  upright  and  honorable  dealers 
will  at  all  times  protect  and  consider  the  interest 
of  the  trade."  How  is  this?  On  the  21st  "  no 
protection,"  and  six  days  later,  on  the  27th  of 
the  month,  the  same  men  tell  you  this.  Which, 
or  how  much,  are  we  to  believe?  Ah,  gentle- 
men, if  you  are  honest  in  one  statement  you 
must  be  false  in  the  other. 

We  now  come  to  the  document  of  Sept.  3, 
issued  by  the  honorable  gentlemen  and  addressed 
to  the  architects.  Here  again  they  dodge  the 
Baltimore  resolutions,  and  ask  for  sympathy  and 
support  by  thrusting  these  thrice-told  falsehoods 
to  the  front.  In  this  article  we  are  called  extor- 
tionists, and  told  that  we  are  combined  for  that 
purpose.  Gentlemen,  you  have  gone  too  far. 
Before  we  are  through  the  public  shall  know  who 
are  the  extortionists.  I  have  applied  myself  to 
getting  and  putting  into  shape  these  very  facts, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  never  be  in- 
jured by  the  publication.  They  caution  the 
architects  that  we  may  misrepresent  their  goods. 
(Impossible.)  You  have  done  that  so  well,  and 
for  so  many  years,  that  you  are  adepts  at  the 
business.  I  am  called  vindictive  and  communis- 
tic for  daring  to  speak  the  truth,  and  my  argu- 
ment is  answered  only  by  personal  abuse.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  am  too  well  known  in  the  west  for 
abuse  of  that  kind  to  injure  me  or  the  cause  I 
represent.  Gentlemen,  were  you  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  manufacturers  to  day  they  would  not 
appear.  Their  eyes  have  been  opened.  They 
have  seen  that  a  confidence  game  was  played 
upon  them,  and  every  day  they  are  being  placed 
on  record  and  renewing  the  relations  of  the  past. 
You  have  all  through  your  document  been  most 
profuse  in  your  advice  as  to  what  we  should  do. 
Suppose  you  take  some  from  me,  and  it  will 
amount  to  this:  Keep  in  front  of  you  that  good 
old  motto,  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy;"  then 
you  will  find  the  plumber,  east,  west,  north  and 
south,  your  friend,  and  none  more  so  than 

Andrew  Young, 

(  President  National  Association 
|  Master  Plumbers. 

Accompanying  this  communication  were  the 
following  affidavits: 

I,  Mortimer  J.  Lyons,  of  the  City  of  Brook- 
lyn, state  of  New  York,  doth  depose  and  say 
that,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  master  plumbers 
of  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  plumbing  materials, 
which  was  held  at  the  United  States  hotel,  Au- 
gust 14,  1884,  at  which  meeting  I  acted  as  secre- 
tary; that  I  did  rea  I  in  a  loud  voice,  so  that  all 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers  present  might  hear 
and  understand,  a  series  of  resolutions  relating 
to  protection,  which  resolutions  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  national  convention  of  master  plumb- 
ers of  the  United  States.  M.  J.  Lyons. 
State  of  New  York,  } 
County  of  Kings.     0  ss' 

Sworn  to  this  4th  day  of  September,  1884,  be- 
fore me.  Richard  Reimer, 

Notary  Public  Kings  County. 

City    of    New    York,  \ 
Couniy  of  New  York,  f  SS- 

Thomas  J.  Byrne,  of  the  city,  county  and 
state  of  New  York  being  by  me  duly  sworn, 
says  that,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  master 
plumbers  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, and  Hudson  county,  N.  J.,  and  the  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  in  plumbing  material,  which 
was  held  at  the  United  States  hotel,  August  14, 
1884,  presided  over  by  Mr.  A.  Young,  of  Chica- 
go, and  subsequently  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Macdonald, 
of  New  York,  he  heard  read,  and  handed  to  Mr. 
George  Lane,  of  the  firm  of  Mayor,  Lane  &  Co. , 
the  resolutions  relating  to  trade  protection  that 
were  adopted  by  the  national  association  of  mas- 
ter plumbers  of  the  United  States  at  their  meet- 
ing held  in  June  last  in  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Byrne. 


Oct.  i,  iSS4.| 
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Sworn  to  before  nie,  this  12th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1884.  A.  W.  Ai.mquist, 
Notary  Public  Kings  and  New   York  Counties. 

President  Young  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  John  A.  Wilson,  state  vice-president  for 
Maryland,  who  states  that  the  Baltimore  asso- 
ciation has  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
unless  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  do  not 
rescind  their  action  in  New  York,  they,  the  Ba'- 
timore  plumbers,  will  not  purchase  or  use  any  of 
their  goods.  He  says  :  "  We  are  determined 
that  they  shall  pay  respect  to  the  president  of 
our  national  association — not  unto  the  man,  but 
the  office  he  holds.  The  day  has  gone  by  for  the 
plumber  silently  to  hold  back  and  let  others  reap 
the  behefits  of  our  inherited  rights."  Mr.  Wil- 
son sent  for  additional  copies  of  the  Baltimore 
resolutions  for  distribution. 

It  remains  to  add  that  President  Young  has  re- 
ceived letters  from  most  of  the  leading  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  throughout  the  country, 
stating  that  they  were  misled  in  the  matter  of 
the  Baltimore  resolutions,  and  they  hasten  to 
make  proper  amends. 

CARD     FROM    VICE-PRESIDENT    JAMES    ALLISON. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Sept  23,  1884. — [To  the 
Editor.] — Pressing  engagements  have  not  per- 
mitted me  to  take  part  in  the  guerrilla  warfare 
waged  by  short-sighted  manufacturers  against  the 
sanitary  reform  inaugurated  by  the  national  asso- 
ciation of  master  plumbers,  but  the  affair  assumes 
so  absurd  a  phase,  when,  under  pretense  of  un- 
usual r  gard  for  high  and  honorable  business 
ethics,  and  deep  sympathy  for  the  benighted 
plumbers,  to  whom  they  owe  their  existence,  the 
dignified  body  issue  a  pompous  and  eloquent  ap- 
peal for  the  perpetuation  of  all  the  evils  against 
which  sanitary  science  has  been  contending  and 
the  public  suffering  for  years.  A  few  words  of 
tolerable  common  sense  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
For  half  a  century,  as  sanitary  science  advanced, 
the  necessity  to  elevate  the  plumber's  art  grew 
more  apparent  to  thinking  people  in  civilized 
communities  everywhere.  The  evils  of  bad  sani- 
tation in  cities  very  naturally  attracted  attention 
to  the  incompetency  of  the  plumbers,  and  in 
Europe  the  laws  were  gradually  able  to  regulate 
the  relations  between  plumbers,  architects,  man- 
ufacturers, and  the  public,  so  as  to  improve  the 
general  sanitary  condition  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  During  the  last  few  years  in  this  coun- 
try a  very  considerable  number  of  the  more  pub- 
lic-spirited plumbers,  with  a  view  to  the  general 
sanitary  improvement  of  the  country,  have  in- 
augurated organized  efforts  in  that  direction, 
which  have  awakened  a  very  decided  interest  in 
the  subject  and  already  produced  good  results  in 
the  leading  cities.  Among  the  numerous  abuses 
inimical  to  a  correct  sanitary  system  were  the 
false  position  occupied  by  architects  in  the 
plumbing  of  buildings,  and  the  ignorance  and 
greed  of  a  class  of  cheap  plumbers  and  shoddy 
builders  to  whose  unprincipled  inefficiency  a  large 
proportion  of  the  abuses  were  referable.  Mean- 
time, as  plumbers'  necessities  grew,  the  number 
of  manufacturers  of  plumbers'  supplies  increased 
also,  and  with  these  their  arrogance,  until  they 
assume  to  patronize  and  advise  the  men  to  whom 
their  existence  is  due.  This  is  about  the  situa- 
tion. We  are  sorry  to  "underrate  their  business 
ability  and  common  sense,"  of  which  they  seem 
to  be  so  proud,  but  their  absurd  and  impertinent 
address  to  President  Young,  and  their  still  more 
unbusiness-like  appeal  for  aid  in  a  bad  cause  to 
vain  architects  and  shoddy  builders,  amount  to 
wicked  imbecility.  Their  reference  to  "the 
usual  and  accepted  Jaws  of  commerce  "  as  their 
standard  was  especially  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as 
no  branch  of  manufacturing  industry,  excepting 
themselves,  assumes  either  the  right  or  custom  of 
selling  to  consumers;  and  the  entire  tone  of  their 
address  is  an  open  declaration  of  war  against  the 
men  who  made  them,  and  by  whose  favor  they 
subsist.  It  is  even  worse,  for  their  open  sympa- 
thy with  the  causes  of  sanitary  evils  is  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  evils,  and  their  assumption  of 
superiority  and  business  integrity  becomes  as 
wicked  as  it  is  ridiculous.  The  national  associa- 
tion of  master  plumbers  has  not  asked  them  for 
pity  or  patronage.     The    Baltimore   resolutions, 


for  which  alone  they  are  responsible,  were  neces- 
sary steps  in  sanitary  reform,  and  the  association 
had  the  right  to  expect  the  prompt  co-operation 
of  their  creatures,  and  if  their  common  sense 
fails  to  comprehend  the  situation,  perhaps  future 
experience  may  educate  them.  The  Baltimore 
resolutions,  I  am  happy  to  say,  notwithstanding 
the  regrets  of  the  gentlemen  who  desire  our 
friendship  so  cordially,  do  represent  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  thoughtful  and  deliberate  majority 
of  our  craft;  and  I  may  further  suggest  that,  as 
the  more  intelligent  and  business-like  members  of 
our  guild,  realizing  the  justice  aud  correctness  of 
our  intentions  in  that  direction,  have  given  their 
assent  to  the  resolutions,  perhaps  a  revival  of 
common  sense  may  lead  the  more  philanthropic 
and  sympathetic  manufacturers  to  follow  their 
example.  With  the  newspapers  that  have  so 
largely  ventilated  their  ignoiance,  or  enmity,  I 
have  nothing  to  say.  The  attempt  to  cast  odium 
upon  the  national  association  b.y  raising  the  cry 
of  communism  and  trades  unionism  against  them 
would  be  sublime  if  it  was  not  already  ridiculous. 
Fortunately,  some  of  the  best  and  largest  among 
the  manufacturers  unite  with  us  in  contempt  for 
such  miserable  trickery.  Their  philiipic  against 
the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  resolutions  was  not 
only  in  bad  taste,  but  willfully  false  in  nearly 
every  particular,  and  their  appeal  to  architects  to 
aid  them  in  opposing  reform  equally  unwise. 

James  Allison, 

(  Vice-President  National  Association 
\        Master  Plumbers  of  the  U.  S. 

Accompanying  the  above  letter  from  Mr.  Alli- 
son was  a  copy  of  the  following  resolutions, 
adopted  by  the  master  plumbers'  association  of 
Cincinnati  and  vicinity,  at  a  meeting  held  Thurs- 
day, Sept.  18,  1884: 

Whereas,  Certain  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
plumbers'  supplies  in  New  York  city  have  put  for- 
ward, with  intent  to  deceive  the  public,  a  document 
of  the  local  associations  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
as  emanating  from  the  master  plumbers'  association 
of  the  United  States;  and, 

Whereas,  They  have  issued  a  circular  to  the 
architects,  wherein  they  charge  the  master  plumbers 
of  the  United  States  with  combining  to  extort  unfair 
prices  for  material;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  master  plumbers'  association  of 
Cincinnati  and  vicinity,  that  we  deem  it  necessary 
for  the  best  interests  not  only  of  the  trade  but  also 
of  the  general  public,  that  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  master  plumbers'  convention,  held  at  Haiti- 
more,  in  June,  1884,  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  that 
we  demand  an  unequivocal  compliance  therewith 
from  all  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  plumbers' 
supplies  throughout  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  do  not  fully  endorse  the 
resolutions  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  associa- 
tions, we  sympathize  with  them  in  all  well-directed 
efforts  to  elevate  the  trade,  and  we  condemn  the 
course  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  putting 
forward  said  resolutions  as  emanating  from  the 
master  plumbers'  association  of  the  United  States, 
and  denounce  such  duplicity  as  unworthy  of  honor- 
able men 

Resolved,  That  the  scurrilous  slanders  on  an 
honorable  trade  contained  in  their  letter  to  the 
architects  we  denounce  as  false,  and  demand  an 
ample  apology. 

Resolved,  That  after  a  careful  and  considerate 
perusal  of  the  document  known  as  the  "Reply  of 
the  dealers,"  it  is  our  unanimous  opinion  that  said 
reply  contains  numerous  inaccuracies  and  self-evi- 
dent contradictions 

Resolved,  That  it  is  a  source  of  unfeigned  regret 
and  of  unmingled  sorrow  to  us  to  be  thus  called 
upon  to  witness  how  the  exigencies  of  business  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  life  have  had  such  a  crushing 
effect  upon  their  veracity. 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  from  each  of  the 
signers  of  said  reply  an  absolute  and  unequivocal 
repudiation  of  the  deceptive  and  scurrilous  slanders 
contained  in  the  various  printed  documents  that 
have  recently  emanated  from  them. 

Resolved,  That  in  President  Young,  of  Chicago, 
we  recognize  a  representative  leader,  a  vigorous 
worker  for  the  good  of  the  trade,  and  a  thorough 
gentleman,  and  one  who,  in  the  most  perplexing  and 
trying  situations,  has  proved  himself  to  be  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place,  and  who  has,  in  an  unlimited 
degree,  the  confidence,  respect  and  esteem  of  his 
fellow-craftsmen. 
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At  Chicago. — The  regular  semi-monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Chicago  master  plumbers'  association 
was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  association  on  the 
evening  of  Sept.  17.  In  the  absence  of  President 
Baggot  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Vice-President 
Boyd. 


The  license  committee  repotted,  through  its 
chairman,  Mr.  Young,  that  it  had  secured  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  a  new  rule  at  the 
department  of  public  works  relative  to  the  grant- 
ing of  plumbers'  licenses  to  applicants.  Com- 
missioner Cregier  now  required  that  any  plumber 
who  recommends  another  for  a  license  must  him- 
self make  affidavit  that  he  knows  the  applicant  to 
be  a  capable  plumber.  This  rule  had  already 
been  enforced. 

The  sanitary  committee,  through  its  chairman, 
Mr.  Robert  Griffith,  made  a  report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  use  of  iron  pipe  for  house  drainage, 
which  was  referred  to  it  at  the  previous  meeting. 
The  committee  could  not  recommend  anything 
better  than  the  usual  salt-glazed  sewer-pipe, 
properly  laid  on  a  solid  bottom  and  imbedded  in 
Portland  cement  concrete  of  a  thickness  not  less 
than  two  inches.  If  the  sewer-bed  is  filled  ground 
it  should  be  thoroughly  rammed  and  made  solid; 
this  only  applies  to  underground  drainage.  The 
committee  further  recommended  that  no  iron 
pipe  for  soil  or  ventilation  be  used  unless  coated 
inside  and  outside  with  tar;  and  that  all  vent- 
pipes  be  flushed  out  with  water  at  least  once 
every  six  months  to  prevent  them  filling  with 
rust.  The  committee  considered  this  necessary 
especially  where  off-sets,  or  bends,  are  in  vent- 
pipes;  also,  that  vent-pipes  be  left  as  short  as 
possible  above  the  roof,  as  that  portion  of  the 
pipe  generally  freezes  in  winter,  and  stops  all  ven- 
tilation. 

The  report  drew  out  considerable  discussion. 
Mr.  Havey  thought  that  it  should  not  go  out  to 
the  world  as  the  opinion  of  practical  plumbers. 
He  was  not  in  favor  of  the  use  of  sewtr-pipe, 
buried  underground,  but  would  use  iron  pipe,  and 
have  it  laid  in  a  brick  box,  or  hung  on  its  side,  so 
that  it  might  at  all  times  be  accessible.  Original 
defects,  or  those  which  resulted  from  use,  could 
then  be  discovered  in  ten  minutes  at  any  time. 
It  was  admitted  that  the  joints  of  sewer-pipe 
would  crack,  but  no  one  could  tell  where  these 
defects  were  without  digging  up  the  entire  length 
of  drain.  These  remarks  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  drainage  within  the  house  walls;  outside,  the 
laying  must,  of  course,  conform  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  department  of  public  works. 
If  iron  pipe  rusted,  it  could  be  seen,  if  laid  as 
suggested,  and  could  be  replaced;  but  let' such 
thickness  of  pipe  be  prescribed  that  it  would  not 
be  likely  to  rust  o  t.  The  committee  were  be- 
hind the  age  in  recommending  the  use  of  sewer- 
pipe. 

Mr.  Bowden  thought  that  Mr.  Havey  was 
ahead  of  the  age  in  asking  for  the  general  use  of 
iron  pipe.  Chicago,  as  an  example,  was  not 
suitable  for  the  use  of  iron  drainage.  It  was  ab- 
solutely impossible,  in  some  parts  of  the  city,  to 
lay  iron  drains,  by  reason  of  the  quicksand.  Be- 
sides, the  item  of  additional  expense  was  a  seri- 
ous objection.  It  would  cost  one-third  of  the 
entire  plumbing  of  a  house  to  build  the  archways 
and  vaults  which  Mr.  Havey  spoke  of. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Roche  enumerated  some  instances  in 
his  own  experience  in  which  quicksand  had  inter- 
fered very  greatly  with  the  laying  of  pipe.  He 
said  that  the  suggestion  that  six-inch  pipe  be 
used  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  surreptitious 
use  of  four-inch  pipe  often. 

Mr.  McGinley  believed  that  iron  pipe  was  sat- 
isfactory so  far  as  durability  was  concerned,  as  he 
had  it  from  Mr.  Cregier,  commissioner  of  public 
works,  that  it  had  lasted  in  this  city  for  thirty 
years.  The  gas  companies  claim  that  they  have 
had  iron  pipe  in  use  for  thirty-three  years,  and 
that  it  is  still  in  good  condition.  It  was  absurd 
to  say  that  sewer-pipe  was  any  better  than  iron, 
as  he  had  never  seen  a  foot  of  sewer-pipe  that 
was  correctly  laid. 

Mr.  Griffith  said  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  sanitary  committee  provided  that  the  sewer- 
pipe  should  be  properly  laid;  they  were  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  how  the  work  should  be  done, 
not  how  it  had  been.  The  committee  would 
agree  that  a  great  amount  of  sewer-pipe  had 
been  improperly  laid,  but  they  did  not  know  that 
it  had  ever  given  out.  The  mistake  should  not 
be  made  of  comparing  gas-pipe  and  sewer- pipe, 
as  there  was  a  continuous  current  through  the 
one,  tending  to  keep  it  clean  and  unobstructed, 
while  a  little  dirt  and  water  were  dribbling  inter- 
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mittently  through  the  other.  It  might  be  found, 
in  actual  practice,  that  the  different  circumstances 
would  affect  the  durability  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Bowden  thought  that  Mr.  Havey's  plan 
was  all  right  in  dry  ground — a  box  could  be  con- 
structed to  hold  the  iron  pipe;  but  what  would 
he  do  in  wet  ground,  in  which  bricks  and  mortar 
could  not  be  made  into  a  wall  that  would  keep 
the  water  from  working  through?  He  would 
call  attention  to  the  tunnels  in  this  city,  under 
the  river,  as  illustrations. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Young  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred back  to  the  sanitary  committee,  to  receive 
suggestions  and  communications  from  others, 
and  make  a  final  report  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
association  in  October. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Murray  reported,  for  the  library 
committee,  that  1 15  volumes  had  been  purchased 
and  were  in  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  library. 
He  desired  to  have  any  member  of  the  associa- 
tion ask  for  any  book  he  might  want,  whicli  had 
not  been  purchased,  and  an  effort  would  be  made 
to  get  it. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hamblin  reported  that  555  cards, 
containing  the  resolution  of  the  association  not  to 
lay,  or  pay  out  any  money  for,  gas  service-pipe 
from  the  main  in  the  street  to  a  point  inside  the 
front  wall  of  the  building,  except  where  the  serv- 
ice-pipe is  exposed,  had  been  delivered  to  archi- 
tects and  others;  and  that  all  the  architects  but 
one  (a  man  named  Hansen)  had  signed  an  agree- 
ment not  to  print  or  write  anything  that  would 
conflict  with  this  in  their  specifications  or  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Boyd  said  he  had  met  with  the  results  of 
the  posting  of  the  cards  in  three  instances,  that 
day — plumbers  being  notified  that  they  were  not 
required  to  make  deposits. 

Mr.  Andrew  Y'oung,  president  of  the  national 
association,  was  asked  for  the  latest  information 
relating  to  the  controversy  between  the  manufac- 
ture! sand  the  plumbers.  After  reviewing  what 
had  been  done  since  the  last  meeting,  and  stating 
that  the  manufacturers  had  repeatedly  denied 
that  the  Baltimore  resolutions  had  been  present- 
ed at  the  joint  meeting  in  New  York,  he  read  an 
affidavit  from  the  secretary  of  the  meeting  that 
he  read  the  resolutions,  and  another  affidavit  from 
one  who  heard  them  read.  Mr.  Young  also  read 
a  letter  from  Cooper,  Jones  &  Cadbury  endors- 
ing the  Baltimore  resolutions,  and  stated  that  he 
had  information  that  a  similar  one  would  be  re- 
ceived on  the  following  clay  from  Henry  Huber 
&Co. 

Some  discussion  arose  as  to  what  action  should 
be  taken  with  reference  to  purchasing  goods  of 
those  houses  who  did  not  r  tract  from  their  first 
declaration.  Mr.  Bowden  wanted  to  see  them 
give  the  same  publicity  to  their  retraction,  as  a 
body,  that  they  had  given  to  their  original  de- 
nunciations. Individual  letters,  or  excuses  from 
agents,  would  not  answer  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Griffith  maintained  that  a  great  wrong 
had  been  done  to  the  plumbers,  as  men  of  re- 
spectability, by  the  manufacturers,  in  publicly 
denouncing  them  as  thieves  and  swindlers.  They 
would  get  no  trade  from  him  until  they  acted  as 
a  body. 

The  apprenticeship  committee  reported  that 
they  had  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  mas- 
ter plumbers  in  the  city  asking  for  the  names  of 
their  apprentices. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Milne,  plumber  at  No.  969  W. 
Lake  street,  was  received  as  a  new  member. 

The  financial  secretary,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hamblin, 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  each  member  of  the 
association,  in  which,  in  connection  with  a  call 
for  the  payment  of  dues,  he  takes  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  solicit  the  active  co  operation 
of  each  individual  in  (1)  securing  the  entire  unity 
of  the  master  plumbers  in  the  city;  (2)  the  com- 
modious fitting  up  of  the  association's  hall;  (3) 
the  fitting  up  of  the  exhibit  and  lecture  room, 
and  (4)  the  securing  of  a  good  library  of  works  of 
a  kind  helpful  to  the  trade.  Some  forcible  and 
pleasant  arguments  are  presented,  the  financial 
secretary  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  many 
trades  of  minor  interest  to  the  public  command 
greater  attention  and  secure  better  pay  than  that 
of  the  plumber,  simply  because  there  is  unity 
among  the  members.  "  Unity"  (to  quote)  "on 
our  part  would  soon  extinguish  the  '  sanitary  ex- 


pert '  (?),  do  away  with  manufacturers  jobbing 
to  outsiders,  give  force  to  our  new  apprentice 
system,  abolish  '  botches,'  relieve  us  of  many  in- 
justices fostered  by  a  too  zealous  and  over-reach- 
ing competition  on  the  part  of  our  craft  when 
unorganized;  give  us  much  needed  city  legisla- 
tion; place  our  association  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  national  association;  and  in  many  ways  add 
to  our  general  and  individual  standing  and  suc- 
cess. The  other  objects  named  are  of  immediate 
importance.  The  winter  is  approaching;  our 
hall,  library  and  exhibit  room  should  be  put  in 
shape  to  meet  in  comfortably,  study  the  advance- 
ment of  our  trade,  and  profit  by  weekly  meetings. 
Here  we  should  meet  regularly.  There  should 
be  on  exhibition  a  complete  line  of  appliances 
used  by  us  (patented  or  not),  and  their  princi- 
ples and  merits  discussed  and  lectured  on  by 
members  and  others.  Books  for  the  library  should 
be  had,  and  general  preparations  made  to  derive 
both  profit  and  pleasure  from  the  long  winter 
evening  meetings.  To  start  these  things  fairly 
requires  money.  Let  us  show  that  we  mean 
business  and  there  will  be  money,  apparatus, 
books  and  appliances  donated  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  patentee,  the  manufacturer,  and 
many  others  who  thrive  by  our  trade  have  offered 
assistance.  Now,  it  remains  for  us  to  move. 
Let  each  individual  work  upon  craftsmen  outside 
to  bring  them  in.  Let  each  individual  square  up 
his  indebtedness  to  the  association;  and  by  the 
first  snow  we  can  be  the  best  organized  and 
equipped  association  in  the  city." 

At  St.  Louis. — The  regular  September  meet- 
ing of  the  St.  Louis  association  was  held  at  their 
hall  at  No.  408  Washington  street,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Gallagher  acting  as  chairman.  Mr.  Sheehan  re- 
ported that  the  committee  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  select  a  new  hall,  had  made  great 
progress  and  would  be  ready  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting.  A  question  arose  as  to  whether 
the  Fay  Gas  Fixture  company,  or  James  U.  Fay 
and  company,  had  been  admitted  to  membership 
at  the  last  meeting.  Mr.  Fay  gave  the  treasurer 
the  initiation  fee,  and  the  question  will  be  set- 
tled at  a  future  meeting.  Mr.  John  Shelly,  of 
No.  3140  Easton  avenue,  was  admitted  to  mem- 
bership. Communications  received  from  Mil- 
waukee and  Columbus  were  referred  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  national  association. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Graham  made  a  statement  to  the 
association  that  he  was  in  receipt  of  communica- 
tions from  Mr.  Andrew  Young,  president  of  the 
national  association  and  from  local  associations 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  explaining  the 
hostility  now  existing  between  the  master 
plumbers  and  the  wholesale  dealers  in  supplies. 
They  were  read  and  a  very  interesting  and  lively 
discussion  followed.  The  secretary  was  request- 
ed to  notify  the  New  York  association  that  the 
St.  Louis  association  heartily  approved  of  the 
stand  they  had  taken  and  would  support  them  in 
every  honorable  manner  in  resisting  the  action 
of  the  wholesale  dealers. 

THE    CHICAGO    MEDICAL   SOCIETY. 

At  Chicago — At  the  regular  semi-monthly 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  medical  society,  Dr.  L. 
H.  Montgomery  offered  for  adoption  certain 
resolutions  in  which,  after  emphasizing  the  danger 
incurred  from  the  prevalence  of  cholera  and  yel- 
low fever,  and  declaring  that  such  should  be 
averted  or  restricted  to  the  narrowest  limits,  it 
was 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Chicago 
medical  society  to  have  that  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment relating  to  public  health  recognize  the 
services  of  able  sanitarians  who  constitute  the 
national  board  of  health,  for  the  purpose  of  co-oper- 
ating with  municipal,  state  and  other  organizations 
of  a  similar  kind,  and  that  a  committee  of  seven 
members  of  this  society  be  appointed  by  the  chair 
to  draft  suitable  resolutions  in  behalf  of  said 
national  board. 

Resolved,  Furthermore,  that  this  committee  pre- 
sent said  resolutions  to  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  memoralizing  that  body  to  make  a  sufficient 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  said  board  for 
scientific  investigation  in  the  prevention  and  restric- 
tion of  epidemic,  preventable,  and  pestilential  dis- 
eases. 

The  resolutions  concluded  with  a  declaration 
that  prompt  action  should  be  taken  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  congress,  and  that  the  best 
measures  should  be  enforced  for  the  improve- 
ment of  inter-state  sanitation.      The   resolutions 


were  extensively  discussed,  and  the  fallowing 
committee,  in  pursuance  of  their  adoption, 
appointed:  Drs.  O.  C.  DeWolf,  R.  E.  Stark- 
weather, L.  H.  Montgomery,  John  Bartlett,  J. 
H.  Etheridge,  A.    R.   Jackson,    J.  H.  Hollister. 

MARYLAND    SANITARY    COUNCIL. 

The  second  sanitary  council  under  the  au  pices 
of  the  state  board  of  health  was  held  at  the  Blue 
Mountain  House,  on  the  Western  Maryland 
railroad,  Sept.  17  to  19.  The  first  session  was 
in  the  evening  and  about  one  hundred  people, 
including  engineers,  architects,  plumbers,  physi- 
cians, teachers,  farmers  and  ladies,  gathered  in 
the  large  ball-room  of  the  hotel.  Prof.  Richard 
McSherry,  president  of  the  state  board  of  health, 
being  ill  in  Baltimore,  his  address  was  read  by 
Dr.  Chancellor,  the  secretary.  The  address  was 
brief  and  showed  the  connection  which  different 
trades  and  professions  had  with  sanitary  work. 
The  convention  was  presided  over  by  Ex-Gov. 
John  Lee  Carroll,  who  made  a  short  address  de- 
voted to  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  state  board 
of  health  and  a  plea  for  its  better  support  by  the 
legislature.  Dr.  Jackson  Piper,  of  Towson- 
town,  read  a  paper  on  diphtheria,  in  which  he 
cited  cases  from  his  own  practice  to  prove  the 
filth  origin  of  diphtheria.  He  also  gave  pro- 
phylactic treatment,  and  treatment  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease.  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Rohe,  of 
Baltimore,  read  a  paper  on  dangers  in  food,  in 
which  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  milk  of  swill  or  slop-fed  cows  may  be  as 
rich  and  wholesome  as  any  other  milk,  provided 
the  cows  are  housed  in  clean,  dry,  and  well- 
ventilated  stables,  and  often  turned  out  to  pas- 
ture. The  danger  does  not  lie  in  the  food  of  the 
animal,  but  in  the  character  of  the  animal's  sur- 
roundings. This  view  is  not  generally  accepted. 
The  remainder  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  pre- 
ventive measures.  At  the  first  session  of  the  sec- 
ond day,  a  letter  of  regret  was  read  from  Hon. 
Wm.  Pinckney  Whyte,  of  Baltimore,  who  was 
to  have  delivered  an  address.  Dr.  John  Morris 
read  a  paper  on  the  necessity  of  a  morgue  in 
Baltimore,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
urge  the  subject.  Dr.  J.  R.  Ward,  state  veter  . 
inarian,  read  a  paper  on  the  relation  of  diseases 
of  animals  to  the  human  race.  Dr.  James  A. 
Steuart,  the  health  commissioner  of  Baltimore, 
read  a  paper  asking  if  cholera  was  to  be  preva- 
lent, and,  if  so,  how  to  prevent  it.  His  con- 
clusions were  that  cholera  could  be  warded  off 
by  quarantine,  and  that  cleanliness,  pure  air, 
pure  water,  careful  feeding,  and  proper  clothing 
constituie  a  barrier  to  the  disease  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places.  He  did  not  believe  cholera  would 
prevail  in  Baltimore.  A  paper  was  read  on  the 
twin  evils, — quackery  and  patent  medicine  by 
Dr.  E.  M.  Schaeffer,  of  Baltimore.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Arnold  read  a  paper  on  the  relation  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  to  sanitary  work,  closing  wilh 
these  words:  "  While  pain  and  suffering  will 
always  be  the  lot  of  poor  mortality,  and  for  that 
reason  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  will  ever 
be  called  upon  to  dispense  its  blessings,  yet  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  medical  profession  is  its 
unceasing  efforts  to  uncover  the  dark  and  hidden 
places  where  disease  lurks  and  spreads  its  baneful 
influences,  and  to  devise  such  ways  and  means 
that  guard  against  the  insidious  inroads  of  sick- 
ness and  the  surprises  of  death."  Col  James  R. 
Brewer,  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Evening  News, 
read  a  paper  on  the  relation  of  the  press  to  sani- 
tary work.  Papers  were  also  read  on  the  rela- 
tions of  pharmacy  to  hygiene,  by  John  T.  Han- 
cock, D.  Ph.,  of  Baltimore,  and  by  Dr.  St. 
George  Teackle,  on  the  disposal  of  the  dead, 
recommending  cremation,  and  by  Dr.  C.  W. 
Chancellor  on  typhoid  fever  at  Elkton,  Md. , 
from  the  evidence  deciding  that  it  was  associated 
with  milk-supply  from  a  particular  farm.  The 
third  day  was  devoted  to  a  paper  by  Col.  Geo. 
E.  Waring,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  irrigation  as 
a  process  for  purifying  sewage.  The  paper  was 
entirely  a  defense  of  his  system  of  sewage.  Col. 
Waring  read  a  paper  at  the  last  convention  fully 
explaining  the  system,  which  has  been  published. 
The  document  now  read  was  a  reply  to  Dr.  C. 
W.  Chancellor,  who,  in  a  paper  published  some 
time  ago,  brought  out  strong  arguments  to  the 
effect  that   the   system  of  disposing  of  sewerage 
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by  irrigation,  which  has  been  in  operation  in 
some  places  in  Europe,  is  a  failure.  This  s\  s- 
tem  consists  in  conveying  sewage  Irom  the  cities 
into  the  country  and  placing  it  on  land  to 
irrigate  it.  Dr.  Chancellor,  upon  his  return 
from  Europe  in  1881,  declared  that  eminent 
authority  had  stated  that  the  system  was  a  fail 
ure.  It  pollutes  the  water  and  creates  a  foul 
atmosphere,  and  the  bed  is  converted  into  a  bed 
of  fermentation  and  infection.  Col.  Waring  de- 
clared that  Dr.  Chancellor  was  entirely  wrong, 
and  that  the  matter  coming  from  the  sewage 
irrigated  is  perfectly  pure,  and  that  this  disposal 
of  the  sewage  is  most  perfect.  The  paper,  as 
already  stated,  was  entirely  personal,  being  a  re- 
ply to  Ur.  Chancellor.  After  Col.  Waring  had 
finished,  Dr.  Chancellor  said  that  Col.  Waring, 
being  a  sanitary  engineer,  was  better  able  to  in- 
vestigate, but  he  could  give  the  facts.  He  (Dr. 
Chancellor),  had  authority  of  eminent  engineers 
that  the  system  was  a  failure,  and  when  at  Ber- 
lin he  could  not  inspect  the  system  there,  because 
it  had  been  forbidden  by  the  authorities,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  another 
system.  The  same  system,  tried  at  Paris,  was 
also  unsuccessful.  He  said  he  felt  chagrined 
that  Col.  Waring  should  come  before  the  council 
with  a  largely-prepared  paper  to  discredit  his 
(Dr.  Chancellor's)  statements.  Dr.  Chancellor 
contended  that  he  was  right  on  the  question. 
Mr.  Rothrock  said  he  was  surprised  to  hear  from 
Col.  Waring  that  water  from  the  land  irrigated 
by  sewage  is  absolutely  pure.  In  Baltimore  the 
system  of  drainage  has  contaminated  every  well 
in  the  city,  the  water  of  which  at  one  time  was 
perfectly  pure.  He  had  tried  the  system  of 
irrigation  on  gardens  in  the  country,  and  was 
compelled  to  abandon  it  on  account  of  its  nui- 
sance. Col.  Waring,  at  this  point,  explained 
that  he  was  actuated  by  no  personal  considera- 
tion. He  did  not  criticize  Dr.  Chancellor,  but 
the  position  he  took  on  the  irrigation  system. 
Messrs.  Gray  and  Swan  had  investigated  the 
system  for  Providence,  and  their  conclusions 
support  his  view.  The  impurity  became  filtered 
and  was  destroyed  by  oxidization.  Most  eminent 
men  analyzed  the  water  and  found  it  perfectly 
pure. 

William  Dunnett,  plumber,  of  Baltimore,  ex- 
plained how  good  plumbers  did  go  d  work  when 
it  was  left  to  them.  Diagrams  were  used  to 
illustrate  the  subject.  He  said  there  were  men 
among  the  plumbers  who  occupied  the  same 
position  in  their  business  that  quacks  did  to  the 
medical  profession.  He  gave  an  insight  into  all 
the  branches  of  plumbing  that  was  very  interest- 
ing. Mr.  Dunnett  was  applauded  at  the  end  of 
his  discourse.  Dr.  Chancellor  said  it  was  proba- 
bly the  most  important  matter  laid  before  the 
council.  A  lengthy  discussion  followed  on  the 
various  branches  of  plumbing. 

In  the  afternoon  session,  Dr.  Ohr's  paper  on 
Asiatic  cholera  was  read  by  title.  Dr.  Con- 
nelly, of  Baltimore,  read  a  paper  on  vaccina- 
tion and   revaccination    in    the    public  schools. 

Mr.  James  Miller,  plumber,  of  Baltimore, 
read  a  paper  on  the  much-abused  plumber  him- 
self.    He  was  applauded. 

A  paper  on  the  hygiene  of  the  locality  where 
the  convention  was  held  was  read,  after  which  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  place  sanitary  mat- 
ters before  the  legislature.  The  council  then 
adjourned  after  resolutions  of  thanks.  A  ball 
was  given  in  the  evening. 

FIFTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  HYGIENE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  international  congress, 
in  The  Hague  last  month,  the  governments  of 
Belgium,  Bavaria,  Brazil,  Spain,  Austria,  France, 
Italy,  Roumania,  Germany,  Servia,  Tuikey, 
Switzerland,  Bulgaria,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  our  own  country  were  represented.  There 
were  the  usual  addresses  of  welcome,  etc  ,  but 
the  first  practi  al  work  done  was  when,  after  a 
lively  discussion,  the  Dutch  government  was  in- 
vited to  take  steps  to  convoke  an  international 
cholera  congress.  It  was  proposed  that  this  con- 
gress should  appoint  a  permanent  commission  on 
epidemics,  which  should  proceed  to  codify  sani- 
tary law  in  its  international  relations.  On  the 
first  day  Dr.  H.  Napias,  inspector    of  factories, 


and  delegate  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  read  a 
very  long  paper  on  the  duty  of  the  state,  recom- 
mending the  intervention  of  the  state  in  securing 
sanitary  conditions  for  workmen  both  at  home 
and  in  factories.  At  one  of  the  sections  it  was 
demonstrated  by  numerous  experiments  on  ani- 
mals that  consumption  is  a  contagious  disease, 
and  that,  the  virus  being  mostly  confined  to  the 
sputa,  the  principal  measures  which  should  be 
taken  for  its  prevention  would  be  those  which 
would  prevent  the  soiling  of  clothing,  furniture, 
spittoons,  etc.  Disinfectants  should  be  used  in 
the  latter.  The  congress  insisted  that  meat 
should  be  thoroughly  cooked  and  milk  boiled,  as 
cows  very  often  suffered  from  tuberculosis.  The 
disinfecting  of  articles  should  not  be  confined  to 
dry  heat,  but  a  jet  of  steam  should  be  introduced 
into  the  disinfecting  oven. 

The  question  of  the  prevention  of  blindness 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Roth,  of  London,  and  lee 
to  much  discussion.  It  brought  out  a  question 
which  architects  are  much  interested  in,  namely, 
the  provision  of  light  for  dwellings,  etc.  At  this 
juncture,  Dr.  Cohn,  of  Bredan,  presented  a 
photometer,  by  which  the  degree  of  light  shining 
on  a  piece  of  paper  lying  on  a  table  can  be  told 
to  a  degree  of  candle-power.  In  schools  he  had 
found  the  candle-power  to  vary  from  one  to  one 
thousand.  M.  Emile  Trelat,  an  eminent  Paris- 
ian architect,  read  a  paper  on  the  atmosphere 
and  internal  conditions  of  dwellings.  His  views 
are  so  ultra  upon  that  subject  that  a  portion  of 
his  conclusions  are  here  reproduced  from  The 
Buildir.  He  says  that  the  most  agreeable  feel- 
ing was  that  experienced  on  a  cold  fine  morning, 
when  our  bodies  were  warmed  by  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  while  we  breathed  cold  air.  Our 
rooms  should  he  fed  cold,  pure  air,  taken  direct 
from  the  outside,  and  warmed  with  radiating 
heat  from  an  open  fireplace.  The  walls  should 
be  warm  and  reflect  heat,  the  windows  should 
be  warmed,  and  all  solid  bodies  in  the  room 
should  receive  and  radiate  heat;  but  the  air  that 
we  breathe  should  not  be  warmed,  and  must 
come  in  direct  from  the  outside.  It  was  aston- 
ishing how  much  cold  the  human  body  could 
stand  if  it  also  enjoyed  counteracting  heat.  Thus 
the  bivouac  fire  enabled  the  soldier  to  pass  a 
comfortable  night  in  the  open  air,  and  M.  Trelat 
wished  that  rooms  should  be  treated  on  the  same 
principle — a  boundless  supply  of  outdoor  cold 
air,  with  radiated  heat  to  counteract  its  chilling 
effects. 

It  is  needless  to  say  Trelat's  views  did  not 
meet  the  approval  of  those  present. 

Abstracts  from  other  papers  will  be  published 
at  a  future  time. 


SANITARY    PRECAUTIONS    IN    PEKIN, 
CHINA. 

A  Pekin  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga 
zette  speaks  as  follows  of  the  sanitary  measures 
in  Pekin:  "We  are  just  through  our  annual  pro- 
cess of  sanitation.  No  foreigner  who  did  not 
know  what  this  meant  would  ever  guess  what  it 
is.  Chinamen  in  many  things  go  to  work  the 
very  opposite  way  to  foreigners.  The  health  of 
Pekin  is  secured  by  opening  the  sewers  all  along 
the  great  streets,  dipping  out  the  accumulations 
of  filth,  and  spreading  it  out  in  great,  black  slimy 
ponds  among  the  business  places  and  crowded 
thoroughfares.  These  holes  seem  everywhere, 
and  woe  betide  the  man  who  attempts  to  go 
about  at  night  without  a  lantern.  The  Chinese 
say  that  this  opening  of  the  drains  is  necessary; 
without  it  there  would  be  fever  and  plague. 
Foreigners  laugh  to  scorn  the  precaution,  but  the 
Chinaman  is  right  after  all.  The  drains  have  no 
fall  to  speak  of;  they  cannot  be  said  to  run. 
Filth  gets  stored  up  here  and  there.  If  left  un- 
touched it  would  get  worse  and  worse;  brought 
up  and  spread  out  in  the  sun  it  soon  dries,  the 
poison  is  dissipated  and  the  consolidated  mud  is 
incorporated  in  the  mass  of  the  roadway.  Of 
course  it  is  only  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  cli- 
mate of  Pekin  which  makes  such  a  process  possi- 
ble. When  just  dipped  out  the  smell  is  bad, 
when  rain  falls  the  smell  revives;  but  the  sun 
soon  once  more  dries  all  up  and  makes  things 
pleasant  again." 


FUNGI  IN  SEWAGE  EFFLUENTS. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett,  lecturer  on  chemistry  to 
St.  Thomas'  hospital,  London,  England,  has  re- 
cently made  some  investigations  into  the  nature 
of  vegetable  organisms  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  effluent  waters  from  sewage  purifying  works. 
One  he  found  is  a  well-known  sewage  fungus, 
which  has  globular  refrangent  particles  which 
have  been  determined  to  be  pure  sulphur.  The 
growth  of  this  fungus  must  be  considered  an  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  efflu- 
ent, derived  either  from  the  sewage  or  the  mate- 
rials used  in  precipitating  or  purifying  it.  Mr. 
Bennett  believes  that  by  allowing  the  fungus  to 
grow  and  periodically  destroying  it  the  water 
might  be  improved  by  removing  an  undue 
amount  of  sulphur. 


REGULATION  OF  THE   RAINFALL. 

What  is  called  "  a  rain  machine"  has  recently 
been  invented  in  Australia.  It  is  designed  to 
force  a  rain  supply  from  the  clouds  during  any 
period  of  drouth.  In  this  era  of  marvelous  in- 
ventions, it  will  not  answer  to  slight  any  con- 
trivance that  may  be  submitted  to  public  con- 
sideration. A  fair  trial  is  to  be  granted  to  the 
inventor  of  this  latest  apparatus,  upon  the  dry 
districts  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  balloon,  with  a  charge  of  dynamite  under- 
neath it.  The  balloon  is  to  be  sent  into  the 
clouds,  and  when  there  the  dynamite  is  to  be 
fired  by  a  wire  connecting  it  with  the  earth. 


POISONING    BY    ILLUMINATING    GAS. 

An  account  is  given  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Bentzen,  in 
the  Nordiskt  Medicms'st  Arkiv,  vol.  xvi.,  No. 
j,  1884,  of  the  poisoning  of  all  the  inmates  of  a 
house  by  illuminating  gas.  The  house  was  three 
stories  in  height  and  contained  sixteen  rooms, 
occupied  by  six  families,  but  there  was  no  gas 
supply  and  not  a  single  gas-pipe  in  the  house. 
There  had  been  a  break  in  the  gas  main  in  the 
street;  from  this  the  gas  passed  through  several 
feet  of  earth  into  the  cellar,  and  was  thence  dif- 
fused through  the  whole  house  in  such  quantity 
that  every  inmate  suffered  in  nearly  equal  degree. 
The  author  cites  the  circumstance  as  showing 
how  readily  the  emanations  from  the  soil  may 
pass  up  into  the  different  sleeping  apartments  on 
the  several  floors  of  a  dwelling. 


INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  Indiana  state  board  of  health  has  issued  a 
circular  in  which  they  say  that  "to  insure  a 
favorable  hygienic  condition  for  the  schools,  the 
following  essentials  are  demanded:  (A)  To 
clean  out  all  sources  of  water-supply,  and  place 
them  in  good  condition;  and  where  houses  have 
no  supply  of  their  own,  to  at  once  furnish  one. 
(B)  In  the  absence  of  a  better  system,  to  prepare 
the  windows  and  transoms  so  that  ventilation 
can  be  had  without  causing  draughts  of  cold  air 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  pupils.  (C)  To 
place  the  buildings  in  good  repair,  with  tight 
floors,  good  roofs,  and  underpinnings.  (D)  To 
see  that  the  yard  and  grounds  do  not  admit  of 
standing  water,  and  to  prepare  gravel  or  board 
walks  to  keep  the  children's  feet  out  of  the  mud. 
(F)  Suitable  water-closets  for  each  of  the  sexes 
should  be  provide  I  with  every  school  house. 
They  should  be  situated  far  enough  away  from 
the  house  to  secure  privacy,  and  not  be  a 
nuisance.  They  should  be  kept  in  good  repair, 
cleaned  and  disinfected  at  least  twice  a  month. 
(F)  The  rooms  should  be  so  warmed  that  all 
may  be  kept  comfortable;  stoves  and  furnaces 
safe  and  in  good  order.  (G)  The  rooms  should 
not  be  overcrowded.  Not  less  than  fourteen 
square  feet  of  floor  space  and  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  cubic  feet  of  breathing  space  should  be 
allowed  each  pupil.  (H)  Black-boards  should 
not  be  placed  between  the  windows,  and  the 
surfaces  of  the  boards  should  be  a  dead  black, 
not  glossy.  (I)  The  light  should,  if  possible,  be 
admitted  from  the  rear  of  the  pupil;  never  from 
the  front.  (J)  Desks  and  seats  of  different 
heights  should  be  furnished,  to  suit  the  sizes  and 
ages  of  pupils." 
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THE  PHYSICIAN'S    MOTIVES. 

Flint,  Mich.,  Sept.  22,  18S4. — |To  the 
Editor.] — The  fourth  paragraph  in  the  number 
of  your  journal  for  Sept.  1,  1S84,  contains  what 
I  conceive  to  be  insinuations  that  the  motives 
which  guide  the  physician  in  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  under  his  care  are  often  those  of  mere 
money-getting — sordid  and  selfish--and  that  he 
will  not  scruple  to  let  his  patient  suffer  on,  if  by 
so  doing  he  can  enhance  his  own  bill,  add  to  his 
luxuries  and  prolong  his  life.  With  an  experi- 
ence of  thirty-five  years  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, I  have  yet  to  see  the  physician  to  whom 
your  remarks  in  the  paragraph  alluded  to,  would 
truthfully  apply.  No  class  of  persons  are  doing 
more  than  the  medical  profession  to  prevent  as 
well  as  cure  diseases  of  all  kinds,  which  would 
not  be  true  if  they  were  the  selfish  and  avaricious 
people  implied  in  your  statements.  The  mental 
strain  (to  say  nothing  of  the  physical  suffering 
which  most  physicians  inactive  practice  experi- 
ence every  month  of  their  lives),  on  account  of 
those  who  are  committed  to  their  care,  will  never 
be  fully  appreciated  by  the  laity;  and  if  they  have 
no  other  or  greater  sins  laid  to  their  charge  than 
that  of  willingly  or  intentionally  allowing  their 
patients  to  continue  sick  merely  for  money,  or  any 
other  motive  even,  your  correspondent  will  be 
most  happy  to  be  reckoned  among  them  on  the 
Great  Day  when  motives  will  be  the  test  by  which 
our  lives  will  be  judged. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  C.  Fairbank,  M.  D. 


CHICAGO  BUILDING  PERMITS. 

862  and  864  Milwaukee  ave.,  2  3-story  stores  and  flats, 
50x60,  $20,000;  owners,  P.  and  \V.  Brosnan;  archi- 
tect, J.  J.  Egan:  builders,  M.  J.  Benson. 

3120  Fifth  ave.,  1-story  church,  40x60,  $",000;  owner. 
Ashbury  church:  architect,  C.  M.  Palmer. 

168  E.  North  ave.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  24x70. 
$6,000;  owner,  Fred  Krey;  architect,  H.  Bewoldt. 

State  and  Twenty-fourth  sts..  4-story  bakery,  lOOx 
125,  $60,000;  owners,  Heissler  &  Jung;  architects, 
Furst  &  Rudolph;  builder,  Henry  Appel. 

526  N.  Clark  St.,  3-story  dwelling  28x60,  $15,000; 
owner,  John  M.  Faulhafer;  architect.  Otto  Matz; 
builder,  G.  Soefka; 

Ashland  ave.,  3-story  dwelling,  22x60,  $6,500;  John 

Batterman. 
88  to  96  >T.  Western  ave.,  5  2-story  dwellings,  102x14, 

$9,000;  owntx,   L.  S.  Diller:  architect,  II.  F.  Clay 
Adams    and    Paulina   sts.,   4  story  hospital,   125x38, 

$40,000;  Women's  Hospital  and  Dormitory. 

457  Dearborn  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  2."x60,  85,000; 
owner,  J.  H.  Batterman;  architect,  J.  II.  Huber: 
builders,  McCarthy  &  Co. 


112  and  114  S.  Sangamon  St.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  S6x 

tO,  $7,000;  John  Spry. 
481  and  483  S.  Balsted  st.,  2   8-Story  stores  and  dwell 

ings,  48x60,  $6,000;  Peter  Pecker. 
5  to  11   Pacific  ave.,  7-story  office  building,  !M)x80, 

$850,000;    owners.    Trailer's    Safe    &    Trust    Co.; 

architects,  Burilham  &    Boot;  builder,  I  .  Sturte 

vant. 

7  Lane  place,  3-story  dwelling,  24x60,  $8,000;  owner, 
Michael  Adams;  architect,  Geo.  Spohr;  builder, 
D.  Wilkie. 

Foot  of  Morgan  st..  1  story  corncrib,  224x96,  $80,000; 
owners,  Armour,  Dole  &  Co.;  architects,  Bau- 
niann  &  Lotz. 

58  N  Western  ave.,  4  1  storv  cottages,  20x38,  $5,000; 
L.  W.  Foley. 

3206  state  st.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x80, 
$8,000:  .Mrs.  Win.  i.ange. 

73  to  77  E,  Twelfth  St.,  2  3-story  stores  and  fiats, 
$s,ooo;  B  P.  Hutchison. 

553  and  555  Hanover  st.,  2  3-storv  stores  and  dwell- 
ings, 40x52,  $6,000;  Garner  Bros. 

3829  s.  state  st.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x75, 
$5,500;  Geo.  E.  Cave. 

3  to  !)  Sedgewick  st.,  4  3-story  dwellings,  110x50,  $12,- 

000;  Lmdgren,  Ritchie  &  Ecklan. 
50  to  54  W.  Division  st.,  1-story  boiler  shop,  50x140, 

$15,000;  Wm.  Baragwanth. 

33  Ewing  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x52,  $7,0(X);  owner, 
Geo.  Baiphs;  architects,  Frohman  &  Jepson; 
builder,  Chas  Kreiger. 

936  Adams  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  24x60,  $6,000;  owner, 
W.  Thomas;  builder,  D.  H.  Hayes. 

63  and  65  Florimel  st.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  36x42, 
$5,000;  A.  Boss. 

3200  South  Park  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  33x54,  $10,000; 
owner,  Mrs.  Eliza  Williams;  architect,  L.  G.  Hall- 
berg;  builder,  A.  J.  Hageman. 

170  Larrabee  St.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x70, 
$7,000;  owner,  C.  A.  Neibuhr;  builder,  Martin 
Zipprich. 

1033  and  1035  W.  Jackson  st-,  2  2-story  dwellings, 
33x32,  $5,000;  W.  S    Grannis. 

209  Third  ave.,  4-story  dwelling,  24x80,  $0,500;  C.  H. 
Starkweather. 

260  and  262  Kinzie  St.,  4-story  warehouse,  33x100,  $8,- 
000;  Barrett  &  Barrett. 

287  to  291  Floumoy  st.,  4  2-story  dwellings,  72x34, 
$12,000;  J.  L.  Campbell. 

3709  and  3711  State  St.,  2  3-story  stores  and  dwellings, 
16x82,  $12,000:  J.  Viles. 

Parnell  ave..  near  Thirty-first  st.,  15  1-story  cottages, 
20x11.  $20,000;  Turner  &  Bond. 

1146  and  1148  S.  Western  ave.,  2  3  story  stores  and 
flats.  48x80,  $11,600;  II.  Rarity. 

202  and  294  Illinois  st.,  3-story  flats,  50x51,  $8,000; 
Alice  K.  Blair. 

717  to  721  Wells  st.,  2  story  flats,  72x64,  $17,000:  own- 
er, Russel  Bros.:  architect,  L.  G.  Hallberg;  build- 
ers, A.  Tayerland  and  Nelson. 

75  and  77  Clybourne  ave.,  4-story  store  and  dwelling, 
43x72.  $15,000;  Wm.  Schmidt. 


12  Fry  st.,  2  story  dwelling,  25x54,  $6,000;  F.  W.  Luebs. 

217  Clybourne  ave.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x79, 
$6,000;  owner.  Win.  Spriinck;  architect,  P.  Ber- 
lin: builder.  F.  Nehls. 

278  and  282  Idaho  st.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  20x48, 
$7,000;  Williams  &  ('arson. 

247  Polk  st.,  3-story  dwelling,  23x70,18,000;  owner,  A. 
Johnson;  architect,  A.  Smith;  builder,  N.Cam- 
eron. 

273  Wells  St.,  3  story  store  and  flats;  2rx60,  $8,500; 
owner.  F.  A.  Ruck;  architects,  Bauer  &  Hill; 
builder,  ('.  Nclhnan. 

3036  Wabash  ave.,  3  story  store  and  dwelling,  24x115, 
$12,000;  H.  C.  Young. 

Noble  and  Augusta  sts.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling, 
24x90,  $7,000;  M.  Brand  &  Co. 

868  Fulton   st.,  2  story  dwelling,  24x58.  $5,000;  E.  B. 

Raber. 
1   to   15  Elizabeth  St.,  11  3-story  dwellings,   180x42, 

$45,000;  owner,  A.  J.  Snell;  architect,  A.  Smith. 

528  Indiana  st.,  2-story  additional  stores,  25x100,  $5.- 
000;  owner.  Dr.  P.  II.  McElroy;  architect,  W.  H. 
Drake;  builder,  J.  O.  Connell. 

114  Chicago  ave.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  24x70: 
owner,  D.  Calm;  architect,  T.  V.  Wadskier. 

1809  Indiana  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  28x80,  $16,000; 
owner,  Joseph  Theurer;  architect,  E.  Baumann. 


A  BATH-ROOM  FITTED  UP. 

Below  is  given  a  sectional  view  of  a  bath-room 
fitted  up  with  C.  H.  Moore's  sanitary  plumbing 
fixtures,  including  water-closet,  basin-valve  and 
bath-tub.  By  this  system  the  extreme  end  of 
each  waste-pipe  connecting  with  the  plumbing 
fixtures  is  plugged  with  a  solid  brass  valve,  by 
which  it  is  claimed,  the  escape  of  sewer-gas,  and 
the  siphoning  and  evaporation  of  water  from 
traps  are  prevented.  The  open  overflow-pipe  is 
dispensed  with,  and,  if  water  accumulates  in  either 
of  the  fixtures  above  the  dotted  water  line  the 
float  B  lifts  the  valve  C  from  its  seat  automati- 
cally, thus  forming  a  channel  for  the  surplus 
water  to  escape  under  the  valve  to  the  waste- 
pipe.  The  bath-tub  has  the  outlet  through  the 
end,  and  the  advantage  claimed  for  this  arrange- 
ment is  that  the  waste-pipe  and  trap  can  be 
placed  above  the  floor  and  lead  sate.  It  is 
claimed  for  the  water-closet  that  it  is  simple  and 
noiseless;  it  is  bolted  to  a  brass  flange  N,  which 
is  screwed  to  the  floor  and  soldered  on  the  neck 
of  the  trap,  making  what  is  said  to  be  a  "perfect 
gas-tight  "  joint.  The  closet  has  a  flushing  rim 
and  a  separate  wash  in  the  retainer. 

It  may  be  stated  that  197  of  the  basin  wastes 
have  been  put  into  the  new  Royal  insurance 
building  in  this  city,  by  Messrs.  D.  &  L.  Bain, 
and  120  in  the  new  board  of  trade  building. 
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Current   Topics. 

The  assaults  made  upon  the  executive  committee  of  the 
national  association  of  master  plumbers  by  a  single  manu- 
facturer in  New  York,  who  assumes  to  speak  for  others,  but 
who  does  not  represent  anybody  except  himself,  will  not 
have  any  effect,  as  the  source  from  which  they  come  is  well 
known.  The  fact  is  recognized  by  fair-minded  men  every- 
where—whether manufacturers,  dealers  or  consumers — that 
the  course  taken  by  the  executive  committee  has  been  wise, 
and  they  have  been  especially  commended  for  their  pru- 
dence in  eliminating  local  and  sectional  questions  from 
their  deliberations,  and  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
national  association  on  the  broad  basis  of  national  welfare. 
Nothing  has  been  asked  from  the  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers that  would  not  benefit  and  protect  all  alike.  No  pro- 
tection has  been  demanded  which  does  not,  by  the  laws  of 
trade,  belong  to  any  retail  dealer,  and  which  has  not  been 
long  ago  accoided  to  him  in  other  lines  of  business.  The 
national  association  of  master  plumbers,  at  their  Baltimore 
meeting,  resolved  that  "master  plumbers  should  demand  of 
the  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  in  plumbing 
materials  that  they  sell  goods  to  none  but  master  plumbers," 
and  further  resolved  that  they  would  withdraw  their  patron- 
age from  any  firm  that  did  sell  to  others  than  master  plumb- 
ers,— and  the  executive  committee  have  simply  been  en- 
deavoring to  put  these  resolutions  in  force,  as  was  their 
duty  plainly  to  do.  The  reflections  upon  these  gentlemen 
— every  one  of  them  honorable  and  self-sacrificing  men — 
have  been  prompted  by  so  contemptible  a  spirit  of  selfish- 
ness and  meanness,  and  are  based  upon  such  misrepre- 
sentation, that  they  will  do  no  harm,  unless  there  may  be 
some  who  are  not  entirely  conversant  with  the  facts.  It  is 
very  irying  to  the  spirit,  after  having  made  a  serious  blun- 
der, and  especially  when  it  was  the  result  of  ridiculous  over- 
reaching, to  admit  the  error  in  plain  words,  and  "  try  it 
again;"  but  it  is  simply  contemptible  to  fabricate  charges 
against  others,  who  are  known  to  be  acting  in  good  faith, 
and  argue  justification.  If  the  contest  has  already  narrowed 
down  to  the  opposition  of  a  single  manufacturer,  as  it  seems 
to  have  done,  even  though  he  be  unscrupulous  in  his 
methods,  the  master  plumbers  of  the  country  will  have  soon 
won  a  complete  and  easy  victory. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything    more  about  the 
justness  of   the    demands  of   the  master  plumbers.       They 
have  asked   for  nothing  that  has    not,  from   the  time  trade 
was   naturally   and  necessarily  divided  into  wholesale  and 
retail,  been  granted  to  nearly  all   other  classes  of  business 
f  xcept  that  ©f  plumbing.     Why  is  it  any  more  unreasonable 
hat  the  manufacturer  of  plumbers'  goods,  or  the  dealer  in 
hem,  should  be  expected  to  refuse  to  sell  to  consumers,  or 
at  retail,  than   that  manufacturers   of  and   dealers  in  other 
articles  of  merchandise  should  ?      But   the  latter  have  long 
since  been  compelled    to    acknowledge  and    abide  by  the 
"  accepted  laws  of  commerce,"  and  one  has  only  to  step  out 
on  any  wholesale  street,  or  in  any  manufacturing  district  to 
find  this  sign  prominently  displayed:     "  Positively,  no  goods 
at  retail;"  or   this:     ''We   will  not  sell  to  consumers."     He 
who  expects  the   master   plumber  to  do  business  in  compe- 
tition with   the  public,   so   far  as  the  purchase  of  goods  is 
concerned,  expects  him  to  grind  out  a  miserable  existence 


in  basements,  himself  only  a  journeyman,  traveling  about 
from  house  to  house  with  a  kit  of  tools  on  his  shoulder,  a 
mere  tinker  and  mender  of  pipes.  But  this  is  not  the  worst 
feature  of  the  business,  perhaps,  though  bad  enough,  as 
the  householder  must  suffer  the  penalty  of  unscientific  and 
botch  work.  Who,  it  may  be  asked,  is  going  to  improve 
our  plumbing  if  the  master  plumber  doesn't  do  it?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  architect,  who  may  feel  that  he  is  thoroughly 
posted  in  water-closets,  traps  and  methods  of  ventilation, 
but  who,  too  frequently  specifies  this  or  that  article  be- 
cause he  is  allowed  a  percentage  ;  nor  the  householder,  who 
does  not  know  a  water  closet,  often,  from  a  trap  ;  nor  the 
"sanitary  engineer,"  so-called,  who  has  his  knowledge  sec- 
ond hand;  nor  the  health  inspector,  who  is  an  adept,  mainly, 
in  detecting  odors,  the  source  of  which  is  not  always  evi- 
dent to  him  ;  nor  the  journeyman,  who  is  still  learning  his 
trade,  and  certainly  not  the  manufacturer  or  dealer,  who 
will  force  his  own  goods  upon  a  susceptible  public,  with  an 
eye  single  to  his  own  profits.  The  argument  that  all  the 
coveted  reforms  will  work  themselves  out  if  business  is 
left  to  take  its  own  course,  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  notice. 
But  hammering  is  sometimes  necessary  to  clinch  self-evident 
truths.  Reforms  never  come  about  of  their  own  accord  in 
this  world.  It  takes  organization  first,  and  then  more  or 
less  fighting.  Sometimes  war  ensues  ;  but  the  result,  if  the 
cause  is  just,  and  the  contestants  unflinching,  is  generally  on 
the  side  of  right.  The  cause  of  the  master  plumbers  is 
right,  in  the  present  conflict;  they  are  pretty  well  united 
throughout  the  country,  and  are  moving  forward  with  a 
force  that  is  irresistible.  Opposition  will  melt  away  like 
the  snow  before  the  advance  of  the  summer  sun. 


The  journeyman  plumber  is  destined  to  come  into  more 
prominence  now  that  the  master  is  about  to  secure  the  re- 
sults of  a  contest  which  has  been  carried  on  for  the  better- 
ing of  his  own  condition.  It  would  seem  that  a  new  era  is 
about  to  dawn  upon  the  trade  and  that  new  relations  will 
spring  up  between  master  and  journeyman.  But  their  in- 
terests are  identical,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  discord 
will  ever  be  known,  notwithstanding  an  eastern  journal,  of 
some  influence  in  the  past,  is  surreptiously  but  industriously 
sowing  seeds  of  dissension.  If  there  is  any  reason  why  the 
journeymen  should  not  have  their  own  organizations,  and 
hold  a  national  convention,  let  it  be  known.  The  forlorn 
manfacturerneed  not  flatter  himself  that  the  journeymen  will 
hold  conventions  to  antagonize  the  masters  in  his  interest, 
whatever  else  may  be  intended.  The  journeyman  himself 
will  be  the  future  master,  and  he  knows  well  enough  that  he 
has  now  an  interest  to  foster  and  protect.  But  the  journey- 
man should  not  forget  that  the  plumbing  of  the  future  will 
be  scientific,  as  well  as  artistic,  and  that  he  needs  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times  by  reading  and  investigation.  He  can- 
not fail  to  be  profited  by  reading  and  studying  such  articles 
as  that  on  the  properties  and  uses  of  lead,  by  Alex.  VV.  Mur- 
ray, a  practical  plumber,  printed  in  another  part  of  this  is- 
sue. It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  a  series  of  articles  of  this 
description  will  be  written  by  the  same  gentleman,  and  pub- 
lished consecutively  in  The  Sanitary  News. 


In  the  disposal  of  garbage,  Canton  is  reported  to  be 
very  prompt,  and  to  this  fact  it  is  attributed  that  the  city's 
health  is  so  good.      There   is    nothing  peculiar  concerning 
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the  removal  of  the  garbage,  save  that  it  is  done  daily,  and 
is  taken  outside  the  city  and  used  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
Many  American  cities  do  this,  and,  in  this  country,  it  does 
not  solve  the  problem.  Canton  has  a  million  and  a  half  of 
population,  packed  in  dirty  blocks,  bounded  by  narrow 
streets,  and  is  said  to  have  very  poor  drainage.  With  a 
filthy  population,  and  the  conditions  named,  does  anyone 
suppose  the  city  can  be  very  healthy?  The  excreta  is  all 
disposed  of  by  the  dry-earth  process,  and  is  removed  with 
the  garbage.  This  does  very  well,  perhaps,  but  if  the  city 
has  a  low  death-rate,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  and  that  the  vital  statistics  are  grossly  inaccu 
rate. 

At  Boston,  workmen  were  recently  constructing  a  viaduct 
over  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad  at  Beacon  street.  A 
large  stone,  which  was  being  raised  with  a  derrick,  fell 
crashing  through  the  forty-eight  inch  main  which  supplies 
the  city  with  water.  The  water  was  shut  off  after  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  but  not  before  three  million  gallons 
had  escaped  and  the  water  had  undermined  the  four  rail- 
road tracks,  causing  a  general  suspension  of  travel  for 
several  hours.  Another  somewhat  similar  accident  occur- 
red at  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  four  laborers  were  laying  the 
water-works  main.  They  dropped  a  heavy  piece  of  pipe 
upon  the  gas  main,  which  they  had  uncovered,  knocking  a 
hole  in  it.  The  escaping  gas  suffocated  the  men  and  some 
of  them  may  die. 

Dr.  O.  W.  Wight,  the  energetic  health  officer  of 
Detroit,  Michigan,  is  the  author  of  a  book  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Appletons,  which  will  be  entitled  "  The  Max- 
ims of  Public  Health." 

Dr.  J.  H.  Raymond,  health  commissioner  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  has  issued  a  manifesto  declaring  that  the  conserving 
or  delivering  of  soda  water,  mineral  water,  or  flavoring  ex- 
tracts by  tin-washed  copper  fountains  or  vessels,  or  vessels 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  copper,  lead  or  other 
poisonous  substances,  is  dangerous  and  detrimental  to  the 
public  health,  and  has  prohibited  it. 

Dr.  Klein,  a  distinguished  epidemiologist,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  English  cholera  commission  now  in  Calcutta, 
has  swallowed  microbes  of  cholera,  in  pursuing  his  investi- 
g  tions,  convincing  himself  that  Koch's  bacilli  are  harm- 
less. Such  experiments,  are  not,  however,  conclusive,  as 
the  germs  of  cholera  may  not  find  a  good  breeding  place  in 
the  theoretically-fortified  intestinal  tract  of  Dr.  Klein. 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  is  contemplating  the  con- 
struction of  a  system  of  sewerage.  Difficulties  similar  to 
those  which  had  to  be  encountered  in  this  tity  and  vicinity, 
in  a  country  which  is  almost  absolutely  level,  and  little  or 
no  fall  for  the  discharge,  have  stood  in  the  way  and  delayed 
the  undertaking  In  addition  *^  ^hese  the  city  is  built  on  a 
bed  of  quicksand,  which  renders  it  almost  impracticable  to 
think  of  going  far  below  the  surface.  A  description  of  the 
Pullman  system  of  sewerage,  in  which  pumping  by  powerful 
engines  is  resorted  to,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities 
and  a-  committee  was  appointed  by  the  city  council  to  visit 
Pullman  and  Chicago  and  ascertain  what  the  facts  were 
This  committee  consisted  of  J.  A.  Barstow  and  Capt.  Wesley 
Robinson,  of  the  council,  and  Gen.  Elias  Wright,  a  citizen 
whom  they  were  delegated  to  select  to   accompany  them. 


These  gentlemen  found  in  the  Pullman  system  even  more 
than  had  been  claimed  for  it,  and  believed  that  it  afforded 
a  solution  of  their  own  difficulties  at  home.  They  also  vis- 
ited Chicago  and  carried  home  with  them  facts  and  docu- 
ments relative  to  Chicago  sewerage. 


There  is  considerable  truth  in  an  editorial  article  of 
The  Builder  (London),  in  which  it  is  urged  that  "the 
public  is  not  altogether  blameless,  even  for  the  builder's 
sins  of  omission  and  commission.  We  some  time  ago," 
the  article  continues,  "heard  a  builder  of  good  repute  de- 
ploring the  fact  that  his  houses,  which  were  soundly  built 
and  properly  '  sanitael,'  would  not  sell,  because  they  were 
either  less  '  showy '  or  slightly  higher  in  price  than  those  of 
a  less  scrupulous  rival.  The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  house- 
purchasers  or  intending  lessees  should  take  competent  pro- 
fessional advice,  and  that  the  law  which  requires  the  local 
authorities  to  see  to  the  proper  drainage  of  every  house 
should  be  enforced."  "  In  justice  to  the  speculating  build- 
ers, we  are  bound  to  say  that  some  of  them  show  a  laud- 
able desire  to  arrange  the  sanitary  fittings  of  their  buildings 
on  the  most  approved  principles,  even  as  to  details  regard- 
ing which  they  are  under  no  legal  compulsion."  While  it 
is  true  that  the  house-occupier  in  this  country  is  altogether 
too  indifferent  as  to  the  sanitary  fittings  of  ihe  premises  he 
is  to  occupy,  and  too  often  goes  no  further  in  his  question- 
ing or  examining  than  to  satisfy  himself  that  a  house  looks 
well  from  the  outside,  it  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the 
builder  is  not  as  conscientious  as  he  is  reported  to  be  in 
London.  But  the  law  is  reasonably  well  enforced  in  this 
city,  and  Mr.  Builder  is  compelled  to  do  what  he  often  dis- 
likes to.  New  houses  in  Chicago  have  no  rooms  that  are 
not  lighted  and  somewhat  ventilated,  but  when  these  pro- 
visions are  secured  under  compulsion  they  are  not  so  satis- 
factory as  though  the  result  of  interested  forethought.  The 
man  who  builds  for  himself,  or  rents,  must  learn  to  be  more 
scrupulous  in  this  regard  ;  his  demands  will  be  respected 
with  much  better  grace  than  those  of  the  law. 


A  conference  of  plumbers  was  held  at  the  health  exhibi- 
tion, in  London,  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  following  outline 
of  work  for  future  meetings  was  prepared.  (1)  The  tech- 
nical instruction  of  plumbers.  (2)  Apprenticeship,  the  du- 
ration and  condition  of  indentures  suited  to  the  present  state 
of  the  plumbing  trade  and  to  the  modern  system  of  technical 
instruction.  (3)  The  establishment  of  metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial boards  of  examiners  of  plumbing  work.  (4)  The  reg- 
istration of  journeymen  plumbers.  (5)  The  suitability  of 
miterials  used  in  plumbing,  and  particularly  of  those  mate- 
rials recently  introduced  as  substitutes  for  lead.  (6)  The  de- 
sirability of  fixing  upon  a  system  by  which  the  uniformity  in 
the  qual  ty  of  material  used  in  plumbing  may  be  insured. 
(7)  The  formation  of  district  associations  of  plumbers  to  in- 
vestigate and  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  correction  of 
evils  and  abuses  arising  in  connection  with  the  trade.  (8) 
\  general  and  executive  committee  to  be  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  reports  from  district  associations  of 
plumbers  and  others,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a 
report  by  the  plumbers'  company,  to  form  the  basis  for  an 
appeal  to  parliament  for  necessary  amendments  and  exten- 
sions of  the  law  relating  to  plumbers'  work  under  the  build- 
ing and  health  acts,  and  otherwise. 
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THE  TENEMENT  HOUSE  QUESTION  IN  CHICAGO. 

A  special  committee  of  the  citizens'  association,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Frederick.  Baumann,  Arthur  C.  Ducat  and 
Henry  Waller,  Jr.,  has  made  a  report  on  the  tenement 
houses  of  Chicago.  Some  attention,  though  meagre,  in- 
deed, is  paid  to  the  present  condition  of  these  habitations, 
and  what  is  related  has  more  the  character  of  a  socialistic 
appeal  for  "wage-workers"  than  of  a  vivid  and  accurate 
representation  of  the  character  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poorer  classes  and  their  unsanitary  surroundings.  It  may 
have  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  home  life  of  the  poor 
in  Chicago,  as  in  other  cities,  is  well  enough  known  to  all, 
— and  it  is  certain  that  the  daily  papers  have  repeatedly  told 
stories  of  suffering,  sickness  and  moral  degredation  which 
revealed  the  truth.  But  those  things  are  as  easily  forgotten 
as  read,  when  published  in  newspapers,  and  few  people 
have  any  fixed  impressions  that  crowded  tenements  are 
mainly  responsible  for  high  death-rates,  and  much  crime. 
It  is  in  such  a  report  as  this,  issued  by  the  citizens'  associ- 
ation, that  the  exact  record  of  these  things  should  be  made; 
it  would  then  carry  with  it  the  incentive  to  the  reforms 
which  are  urged  with  so  much  clearness  and  force  in  a  later 
portion  of  the  report. 

It  is  shown  that,  in  Chicago,  nothing  has  yet  been  done 
for  working-men's  dwellings,  as  in  other  cities,  although  in 
1883  there  were   1,142   so-called  "flat"  buildings  erected 


or  begun,  the  rent  of  which  was  fixed  at  $15  to  $125  per 
month  for  each  flat  or  family,  an  expense  in  most  cases 
entirely  beyond  the  means  of  mechanics,  clerks  and  the 
middle  class  of  merchant's  employes.  Permits  were  also 
issued  to  private  builders  for  483  tenement-houses,  to  be 
rented  to  those  who  would  pay  the  most,  the  accommoda- 
tions being  as  meager  as  the  tenants  will  submit  to.  The 
suggestions  of  the  report  have  been  mainly  made  from  an 
economic  and  financial  standpoint,  and  are  valuable.  It  is 
urged  that  the  erection  of  properly-constructed  tenement- 
houses  will  pay  not  only  a  "  philanthropic  compensation," 
but  be  a  very  fair  business  investment,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  Citizens'  association  shall  call  a  meeting 
of  influential  capitalist,  manufacturers  and  merchants  of 
this  city,  at  an  early  day  after  the  presidential  election,  and 
lay  before  them  such  facts  and  figures  a<  are  at  their  com- 
mand for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  form  an  associa- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  working-men 
by  the  erection  of  tenement  houses  and  dwellings  of  the 
most  improved  pattern  or  model ;  that  such  association 
take  the  form  of  a  joint  stock  company  for  monetary  in- 
vestment, with  provision  for  the  sale  of  habitations  to  the 
tenants  on  favorable  terms,  or  for  the  sale  of  the  stock  in 
small  amounts  as  a  means  of  investment  for  their  savings, 
and  that  proper  precautions  be  taken  to  prevent  the  misuse 
of  the  property  for  merely  speculative  purposes. 

To  aid  in  the  presentation  of  this  subject  the  plans  here 
shown  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Baumann.  The  first  set, 
marked  "  No.  1,"  is  for  a  five-story  building  with  cellar,  to 
be  erected  on  the  rear  portion  of  a  block  in  a  central  loca- 
tion, the  front  of  which  is  already  occupied  by  stores  or 
other  buildings,  or  designed  for  such  ;  the  length  is  125 
feet,  by  50  feet  in  width  with  a  yard  20  feet  wide  its  whole 
length,  the  front  portion  of  the  lot  being  assumed  as  90  to 
100  feet  deep,  10  of  which  is  left  as  open  space  between 
the  rear  of  the  buildings  in  front  of  the  yard.  The  street 
for  the  proposed  building  is  the  present  alley,  widened  as 
much  as  possible  under  circumstances  as  they  may  be 
found  to  exist;  there  are  entrances  to  the  building,  also,  by 
narrow  passages  at  each  end  from  the  street  proper.  The 
cellar  of  this  structure  will  contain  the  water-closets,  bath- 
rooms and  laundries  ;  the  three  lower  floors,  each  nine  feet 
high  in  the  clear,  will  contain  25  quarters,  consisting  of  a 
living  room,  a  bed-room,  and  two  closets,  the  partitions 
merely  of  flooring  seven  feet  high,  and  12  quarters  (A,  B, 
C,  D)  in  front,  with  the  same  number  of  rooms  and  closets, 
but  with  real  partitions  reaching  to  the  ceiling  and  afford- 
ing more  conveniences,  as  shown  in  the  plan  ;  each  of  these 
36  quarters  would  accommodate  a  family,  with  this  proviso, 
that  all  boys  beyond  a  certain  age,  must  take  a  lodging  in 
the  dormitory,  at  a  certain    especially  low  rate  per  week  or 
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month.  A  wide  hall  divides  each  of  these  floors  longitudi- 
nally and  contains  at,  or  near,  its  centre  a  slop  sink  and  an 
iron  bowl  for  water.  The  two  upper  stories  are  for  the 
lodgment  of  single  men  ;  the  fourth  floor  to  have  a  separate 
room  fitted  with  wash-basins  and  urinals,  a  fair  room  for 
social  gatherings,  to  be  furnished  with  books  and  news- 
papers, and  a  number  of  small  and  large  rocms  with  from 
two  to  six  beds  in  each  ;  the  fifth  floor  to  be  one  great 
room  or  dormitory  in  which  are  to  be  set  up,  as  closely  as 
possible  (but  never  one  above  another  as  is  now  some- 
times practiced),  single  beds  of  good  construction  (about 
150  of  them)  so  that  each  lodger   will  have  something  like 


500  cubic  feet  of  breathing  space.  The  construction  of  this 
building  may  be  of  the  utmost  simp'icity,  but  it  should  be 
of  fire-proof  material  so  far  as  practicable  ;  the  stairs  should 
be  of  iron  or  stone,  partitions  and  furring  of  tile,  leaving 
for  wood,  only  the  joists,  flooring,  minor  partitions,  win- 
dows, doors,  etc.  Hall  partitions  would  contain  iron  posts 
and  girders,  gas-fixtures  to  be  placed  only  in  the  corridors, 
water-closet  and  bath-rooms.  The  whole  establishment 
should  be  under  the  charge  of  a  competent,  honest 
and  sober  janitor.  It  would  partake  of  the  double  nature 
of  a  lodging-house  for  men  and  a  tenement-house  for  fam- 
ilies, the  latter  to  take  care  merely  of  their  own  apartments; 
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Fourth  Floor. 


beds  and  necessary  furniture  for  lodgers  would  be  furn- 
ished by  the  house  and  be  under  care  of  the  janitor.  Baths 
should  be  provided  with  hot  and  cold  water  at  a  cost  of 
about  five  cents. 

Following  is  the  eitimate  of  revenue  or  income  and  of 
the  expenses  of  such  an  establishment: 

INCOME    OR    REVENUE. 

12  Tenements,  A,  B,  C,  D  at  $120  per  year $1,440.00 

6  "  at  the  ends  at  $96         "         576.00 

18  Central  or  inner  tenements  $84         "         1,512.00 


$3,528.00 
The  proceeds  of  the  lodging  departments  cannot  be  so  readily 
estimated.  While  the  full  and  continuous  use  of  the  same 
at  12^  cents  per  bed,  per  night,  in  the  loft,  and  25  cents 
per  bed,  per  night,  in  the  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor  would 
yield  about  $10,000  per  annum  it  is  probably  not  safe  to 
calculate,  beyond  the  expenses  of  janitor  and  for  help,  in- 
terest and  wear  and  tear  of  material  and  utensils,  more 
than $2,500.00 


$6,028.00 


The  cost  of  the  building  would  not  exceed   $40,000.00 

And  the  rear  end  of  such  a  lot  as  we  have  proposed 10/  00.00 


$50,000.00 


Interest  on  $50,000.00  at  6  per  cent .$3,000.00 

Taxes,  insurance,  repairs  and  sinking  fund 1,700.00 


$4,70^.00 
Showing  a  probable  profit  of $1,328.00 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


LEAD— ITS  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

BY  ALEX.  W.  MURRAY. 

It  occurred  to  the  writer,  when  reading  the  questions  sub 
mitted  at  a  recent  examination  in  plumbing,  of  the  city  and 
guilds  of  the  London  institute,  published  in  The  Sanitary 
News  on  October  1,  that  answers  to  them  would  be 
appropriate  matter  for  your  columns  ;  if  the  answers 
here  given  are  not  what  they  should  be,  you  can  find  more 
room  for  them  in  the  waste-basket,  than  in  your  valuable 
paper.  Literal  answers  will  not  be  given  to  each  question, 
but  the  subject  upon  which  the  question  is  based  will  be 
treated  as  concisely  as  the  ability  of  the  writer  will  permit ; 
each  answer  will  form  a  topic  by  itself  appearing  (if  worthy) 
at  regular  intervals. 

It  is  the  duty  of  plumbers  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 


chemical  and  physical  properties  of  metals,  especially  of 
those  used  in  their  trade,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
judge  which  metal  is  best  adapted  for  use  in  the  several  ap- 
pliances in  the  trade, both  as  to  their  durability  and  freedom 
from  corrosion.  The  cheapness  of  books  and  the  great 
number  of  authors  to  select  from,  upon  any  special  subject, 
brings  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  all  who  may  seek  for 
it.  The  lack  of  systematic  reading  is  a  prominent  feature 
in  our  trade.  Is  it  not  a  pleasure  and  a  source  of  profit  to 
know  the  reason  why  this  or  that  acts  so  and  so?  Or  to 
know  why  and  how  you  should  do  this  or  that?  Or  to  know 
when,  where  and  by  whom  anything  was  made?  My  read- 
ers, God  has  given  you  a  mind  to  use,  and  you  will  be  held 
to  a  strict  accounting  for  the  use  you  put  it  to.  You  can 
best  serve  your  Maker  and  fellow  man  by  being  an  intelli- 
gent worker  in  the  avocation  you  have  chosen. 

Question  No.  1  asks  to  describe  the  principal  physical 
properties  of  lead.  Lead  is  a  part  of  the  mineral  division 
of  the  earth,  being  an  elementary  body.  It  is  opaque,  a  bet- 
ter conductor  of  electricity  than  of  sound,  of  sound  than 
of  coloric;  and  it  is  of  a  bluish-gray  color,  having  a  glim- 
mering metallic  luster  while  in  the  condition  of  pig,  pipe, 
sheet  or  shot ;  but  when  free  from  oxidation,  as  when  cut  or 
shaved  by  a  knife  or  plane,  it  has  a  glittering  metallic  lus- 
ter, near  akin  to  that  of  nickel;  and  when  examined  under 
sun,  electric  or  gas-light,  it  possesses  the  property  of  re- 
fracting the  rays  of  light,  producing  the  seven  primary  col- 
ors upon  such  bright  surface.  It  is  the  least  elastic  and 
sonorous  of  all  the  metals.  These  properties  are  exempli- 
fied in  target  practice  and  the  manipulating  of  the 
metal  in  the  art  of  plumbing.  Being  malleable  and  lami- 
nable,  it  can  therefore  be  hammered  or  rolled  into  thin 
plates.  It  is  fusible  and  melts  at  a  temperature  of  6i2°Fah., 
and  can  be  alloyed  with  many  metals.  If  three  parts  are 
combined  with  five  of  bismuth,  and  two  of  tin,  the  alloy 
can  be  melted  at  a  temperature  of  2120,  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  and  is  therefore  naturally  the  best-adapted  metal  that 
plumbers  could  have  adopted  for  the  various  uses  it  serves 
in  their  trade.  Though  it  is  not  very  ductile,  in  fact  being 
the  least  ductile,  but  one  (nickel),  of  all  the  metals,  it  can 
be   pressed  while  in  a  partially-melted   condition  into   any 
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shape — wire,  tube  or  sheet.  It  is  crystalized  by  hammering 
and  bending.  To  this  property  can  be  charged  the  cracks 
or  breaks  that  are  often  met  with  in  waste-pipes  that  have 
been  indented,  or  buckled,  or  in  that  portion  of  hand-made 
traps  where  the  greatest  number  of  blows  have  been  struck 
in  forming  the  trap.  I  reason  in  this  manner  :  The  metal 
being  crystalized  by  the  hammering,  it  is  more  readily  oxi- 
dized (by  the  assistance  of  air  and  moisture),  at  these  points 
than  the  rest  of  the  pipe  or  trap,  from  the  facility  by  which 
the  air  and  moisture  can  get  at  each  atom  of  lead,  on  ac- 
count of  such  crystalization.  When  melted  and  slowly 
cooled,  it  forms  octahedral  crystals.  To  this  property  the 
writer  ascribes  the  cause  for  the  leakage  of  soldered  joints, 
made  in  connecting  the  kitchen-boiler  with  the  heater  or 
water-back  of  the  kitchen-stove.  The  joints  being  over- 
heated during  ironing  or  baking,  the  metal  is  crystalized, 
and  in  time  becomes  so  porous  that  water  easily  passes 
through  it.  This  trouble  can  be  avoided  by  letting  the  hot 
water  occasionally  flow  at  the  sink. 

Although  lead,  in  many  instances,  has  been  found  in  a 
native  state,  it  is  more  generally  discovered  as  sulphuret  of 
lead.  This  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  galena. 
Knight  says  lead  was  known  in  old  times.  "They  sank  as 
lead  in  the  mighty  waters  "  is  a  part  of  the  triumphant  song 
of  Miriam,  1491  B.  C.  Job  refers  to  its  use  for  writing- 
tablets,  "an  iron  pen  and  lead."  "A  work  of  Hesiod's 
was  preserved  for  many  centuries  scratched  on  leaden 
tablets."  Iron,  tin,  and  lead  were  enumerated  by  Ezekiel 
as  among  the  commercial  objects  of  the  Tyrian  trips  to 
Tarshish.  The  Romans  used  sheet-lead  largely  in  making 
water-pipes.  Lead  was  probably  the  first  metal  worked, 
because  its  ores  are  abundant  in  all  countries,  and  it  is  fre- 
quently found  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  fusing 
at  so  low  a  temperature  as  61 20  Fah.  The  discovery  of 
melted  lead  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  an- 
cients at  an  early  day,  while  building  fires  in  the  mineral 
districts.  Ewbank  relates  that  the  terraces  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's hanging-gardens,  were  covered  with  sheets  of  lead 
soldered  together  to  retain  moisture  in  the  soil.  Archi- 
medes used  lead  pipes  to  distribute  water  by  engines  in  the 
large  ship  built  for  Hiero.  The  plumbers  of  Pompeii  used 
lead  pipes,  for  we  read  that  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment sold  large  quantities  of  "leaden"  pip  s  as  old  metal. 
Plumbing  is,  therefore,  no  new  art,  but  among  the  earliest 
of  which  we  have  any  record.  Rolling  or  milling  lead  was 
invented  by  Thos.  Hale  in  1670. 

In  1539,  Robert  Brocke  was  the  first  to  cast  short  lengths 
of  lead  pipe,  by  the  use  of  moulds.  The  lengths  were  jointed 
together  by  a  process  of  burning.  A  native  of  St.  Ger- 
main, in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  IV.  of  France,  invented  a 
process  by  which  the  pipe  could  be  made  any  desired 
length  as  follows  :  The  mould  was  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position,  the  metal  poured  in  on  top  near  one  end,  and, 
when  cast,  was  drawn  out ;  only  one  or  two  inches  were  left 
in  near  the  spout  where  the  metal  entered,  so  that  when 
another  length  was  cast  the  hot  metal  would  melt  the  end 
thus  left,  and  become  a  continuous  part  of  the  pipe,  and  so 
on  until  the  required  length  was  made.  The  practical 
making  of  pipe  by  the  use  of  piston,  cylinder  and  press, 
was  begun  in    1820;  but    it   was   talked  of  as  far  back  as 

1705. 


The  symbol  by  which  lead  is  known  in  the  mathemathics 
of  chemistry  is  Pb,  from  plumbum,  the  Latin  name  of 
lead.  These  Ltters  are  used  to  prevent  confusion.  The 
natural  inference  is  that  L  would  be  the  most  appropriate 
abreviation,  but  L  is  the  symbol  of  Lithium.  The  propor- 
tion by  weight  {chemical  equivalent),  in  which  it  unites  with 
other  elements,  is  103.6.  Its  specific  gravity  being  11.44X, 
it  is  therefore  eleven  times  heavier  than  water.  This  makes 
it  available  for  use  in  sounding-leads,  in  ascertaining  the 
depths  of  seas  and  oceans.  We  learn  the  following  from 
Steele  :  From  it  are  made  litharge,  used  in  the  maufacture 
of  glass,  in  paints,  and  as  a  glaze  upon  earthenware,  oxyd- 
of-lead,  (Pb  O).  Red-lead,  minium  (Pb  3  O  4),  used  in 
coloring  sealing  wax,  as  a  paint,  and  by  plumbers,  steam 
and  gas-fitters,  as  a  luting  in  joining  pipes,  and  white-lead, 
carbonate  of  lead,  (Pb  O  CO  2). 

Lead  is  corroded  by  the  assistance  of  acetic  acid  (vine- 
gar). Care  should  be  taken,  in  vinegar  and  pickle  factories 
to  have  thicker  lead  used.  We  are  informed  that  soft  or 
rain  water,  when  aerated,  silt  of  rivers  and  vegetable  matter 
(in  a  state  of  decay),  will  oxidize  lead  ;  also,  that  pure  water, 
assisted  by  oxygen,  and  sewer-gas,  are  enemies  to  lead.  We 
know  it  can  be  turned  into  dross  by  heat.  Nitric  acid  is 
the  proper  solvent  for  lead,  producing  whitish  opaque  crys- 
tals of  nitrate  of  lead.  Comparative  freedom  from  lead 
poisoning  can  be  attained  by  workers  in  lead,  by  cleanli- 
ness of  person,  taking  regularly  warm  baths,  seeing  to  it 
that  the  fumes  while  melting  are  properly  carried  off,  and 
changing  the  working  apparel  when  done  with  the  day's 
work.  In  the  matter  of  diet,  drink  plenty  of  fresh  milk  and 
eat  fat  mutton,  and,  as  medicine  —  consult  your  physician, 
although  an  occasional  dose  of  Epsom  salts  would  not  hurt 
you.  Steele  gives  the  following  test  for  the  presence  of 
lead:  Hydrosulphuric  acid  (H  S)  which  forms  with  the 
metal  the  black  sulphuret  of  lead  (Pb  S).  A  very  comical 
illustration  is  as  follows:  Thicken  a  solution  of  sugar-of- 
lead,  (Pb  O  A)  with  a  little  gum-arabic,  so  that  it  will  not 
flow  too  readily  from  the  pen,  and  draw  some  comical  figure 
upon  paper.  This,  when  dry,  will  be  invisible,  but  when 
dampened  on  the  wrong  side  and  passed  over  a  jet  of  H  S, 
the  picture  will  blacken  into  light.  The  Franklin  insti- 
tute officially  declared,  in  1870,  that  there  exist  no  au- 
thenticated accounts  of  the  health  of  the  numerous  towns 
and  cities  supplied  by  leaden  distributing  pipes  having  been 
injuriously  affected.  Samples  of  lead-pipe  two  hundred  years 
old  were  submitted  to  the  French  academy,  which  showed 
so  little  corrosion  that  the  impression  of  the  sand  of  the 
mould  in  which  the  pipe  was  cast  was  distinctly  visible. 

'Are  lead  service  pipes  safe?  How  often  this  question  is 
asked,  and  f  >r  want  of  an  intelligent  reply,  how  much  ner- 
vous anxiety  caused,  as  well  as  needless  expense.  We  an- 
swer, yes,  especially  in  the  west,  where  all  the  water  con- 
tains so  much  carbonate  of  lime.  This  was  demonstrated, 
a  few  years  since,  by  the  very  intelligent  head  of  the  water 
department  of  Paris,  France.  He  took  up  lead  service 
pipes  that  had  been  in  use  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  found 
no  change  in  the  interior  or  exterior  surfaces  and  no  loss  in 
weight.  He  stated  that  where  lime,  even  in  very  small 
quantities,  was  present  in  the  water,  there  was  quickly  formed 
a  coating  on  the  inside  of  the  pipe  that  entirely  prevented 
any  further  action  of  the  lead  upon  the  water,  and  that  there 
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was  always  present  enough  of  lime  dust  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Paris  to  make  it  perfectly  safe  to  use  even  the  rainwater, 
conducted  through  leaden  pipes.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  good  pure  lead  makes  the  best  service  pipes 
for  conveying  water  to  and  through  our  dwellings,  from 
springs  and  street  mains.  It  is  durable,  lasting  for  genera- 
tions. It  is  easily  and  rapidly  laid,  being  pliable  and  fur- 
nished in  long  coils.  It  is  easily  and  cheaply  repaired,  re- 
quiring often  the  removal  of  only  a  few  inches,  expanded  by 
frost,  and  insertion  of  a  new  piece,  when  a  whole  length  of 
iron  pipe  would  have  to  come  out,  at  great  cost  and  incon- 
venience." 

Where  used  for  supplying  water,  to  guard  against  a  pos- 
sible chance  of  danger,  one  should  let  the  water  run  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  the  capacity  of  pipe  has  been  emptied. 

Heavy  lead  soil-pipe,  put  up  properly,  in  my  opinion, 
makes  the  best  soil-pipe  that  can  be  used.  To  guard 
against  its  being  eaten  by  rats,  it  can  be  bound  with  brass 
wire  gauze. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  supposes  the  reason  we  plumb- 
bers  are  "leaden  heeled"  and  dull  is  because  we,  in  time, 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  principal  metal  we  work  in, 
"lead."  As  a  piece  of  advice  to  my  brother  "Chips,"  do 
not  fuse  your  metal  near  the  nostrils  of  your  customer, 
lest  you  make  him  so  dull  that  he  may  not  see  the  justice  of 
your  bill,  and  be  slow  in  paying  it. 

If  these  few  words  will  have  quickene  \  someone's  interest 
in  a  more  complete  study  of  this  subject,  they  are  not 
written  in  vain. 

J.  J.  WADE. 

Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers 
of  the  United  States.     With  Plate  Portrait. 

J.  J.  Wade,  secretary  of  the  national  association  of  master  plumbers  of 
the  United  States,  whose  portrait  accompanies  this  number,  was  born  in 
Waterford,  Ireland,  in  1843.  He  came  to  this  country,  with  his  parents, 
at  an  early  age,  and  began  the  trade  of  plumbing  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  re- 
ceiving his  instruction  from  Messrs.  Birch  &  Bradley,  of  that  ciiy,  who  are 
without  rivals  as  mechanics  and  thorough-going  men.  Having  acquired 
a  superior,  practical  knowledge  of  the  plumbing  business,  Mr.  Wade  be- 
gan the  career  of  journeyman,  working  at  his  trade  in  various  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  settled  in  Chicago,  in 
1862,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since.  Though  young  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Wade  was  very  ambitious,  and,  in  1863,  he  began  business  at  No.  142 
Dearborn  street,  with  James  Ferguson,  the  firm  being  Wade  &  Ferguson. 
He  now  carries  on  an  extensive  business  alone  at  No.  537  West  Madison 
street,  and  the  reputation  which  he  has  acqired  as  an  original  thinker  and 
thorough,  honest  workman,  is  well  known.  He  has  never  forgotten  that 
plumbing  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art,  as  his  methods  of  construction  in 
house  drainage  will  show.  His  ideas  have  not  been  confined  to  his  own 
field  of  operations,  as  he  has  written  many  articles  on  sanitary  matters  in 
the  sanitary  and  daily  press. 

Mr.  Wade  has  studied  the  art  of  fitting  up  chemical  works.  One  of 
his  largest  jobs  in  this  line  was  the  sulphuric  acid  works  at  La  Salle,  111. 
He  also  did  similar  work  for  the  Omaha  smelting  and  and  refining  com- 
pany, at  Omaha;  the  nitro-glycerine  works,  at  Marquette,  Mich.,  and  the 
dynamite  and  chemical  works  at  Denver,  Colo.,  as  well  as  many  others  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  Wade  has  always  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  advanc- 
ing and  elevating  the  plumbing  fraternity.  He  believes  it  is  necessary 
that  educated  boys  should  learn  the  plumbing  trade,  since  the  health  of 
the  household  depends  so  largely  upon  the  plumbers'  honesty  and  thorough 
workmanship.  He  has  many  times  complained  that  the  best  workmen 
receive  the  least  encouragement; on  this  account,  poor  plumbing  has  been 
the  result.  He  deplores  the  indiscriminate  criticisms  of  the  daily  press 
upon  the  plumber,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  keep  intelligent  young  men 
from  learning  the  trade,  but  hopes  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  fraternity  will 
have  a  better  class  of  mechanics,  as  plumbers'  organizations  are  springing 


up  all  over  the  country,  one  of  whose  aims  is  education.  Mr.  Wade  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  forming  these  associations,  with  the  motto, 
"  honesty,  sobriety  and  good  workmanship"  as  their  guide.  A  year  ago 
last  June  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  delegates  chosen  to  represent  the 
Chicago  master  plumbers'  association  at  the  national  convention  held  in 
New  York.  At  that  meeting  lie  was  made  prominent  by  a  paper  read  by 
him  on  trade  interests  and  protection.  He  then  advanced  the  idea  that 
the  province  of  the  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in  plumbers'  supplies  lay 
strictly  in  manufacturing  and  selling  to  the  legitimate  retail  trade.  He 
regretted  that  the  manufacturers  were  adopting  various  devices  in  their 
competition  to  sell  goods,  one  of  which  was  the  manufacture  of  inferior 
articles.  When  the  plumbers  refused  to  sell  these  goods  they  then  resort- 
ed to  means  to  sell  to  the  consumer;  this  was  done  through  the  job- 
bing houses,  cheap  builders  and  half  educated  plumbers,  who  scarcely 
knew  what  they  were  purchasing, — and  did  not  care,  so  long  as  they  re- 
ceived pay  for  the  work.  The  honest  consumer,  the  honest  builder  and 
the  honorable  plumber  were  in  this  way  cheated  either  in  pocket  or  repu- 
tation. He  believes  that  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  make  and 
sell  dishonest  goods,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  and  the  honest  man- 
ufacturer, have  alike  overstepped  the  rules  governing  the  commercial  re- 
lationship which  should  exist  between  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  and 
are  responsible  for  the  abuses  which  have  resulted  in  organized  resistance 
among  the  plumbers. 

Mr.  Wade  was  a  delegate  to  the  second  annual  convention  of  master 
plumbers,  held  at  Baltimore  in  June  last,  and  was  the  author  of  the  now 
quite  famous  Baltimore  resolutions.  He  fearlessly  attacked  the  manufac- 
turers of  poor  goods  and  urged  all  his  fellow  delegates  not  to  purchase 
goods,  nor  encourage  their  use.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Wade  was  unani- 
mously chosen  recording  secretary  of  the  national  association,  a  position 
which  he  has  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  all  plumbers 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  career  of  usefu  ness 
in  a  trade-profession,  which  is  so  clcsely  allied  to  the  health  of  households 
and  communities,  will  extend  through  many  years. 


SEWERAGE   AND    WATER-SUPPLIES— A  PRIZE    FOR  THE 
BEST  ESSAY    ON  THE    SUBJECT. 

The  Citizens'  association  of  Chicago  offers  a  prize  of  $500  forjthe  best 
practical  essay  on  the  main  drainage,  sewerage,  and  water-supply  systems 
of  Chicago  and  its  vicinity.  It  is  desired  that  the  essays  shall  discuss  the 
subject  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  those  systems,  and  shall  con- 
sider the  best  method  of  providing  for  the  immediate  and  also  the  future 
requirements  of  the  population  in  those  respects.  The  question  should  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  Chicago  river  and  the  slips,  the  Des- 
plaines  river  and  the  Ogden  ditch,  the  canal  and  the  Fullerton  avenue 
conduit,  and  should  have  special  reference  to  a  mode  of  securing  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  pure  water  and  of  providing  for  the  disposition  of  the  sew- 
erage. All  suggestions  or  plans  for  carrying  into  effect  the  views  of  the 
writers  should  have  due  regard  both  to  efficiency  and  economy,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  descriptive  drawings  so  far  as  necessary  to  make  them 
easily  understood.  The  subject  should  embrace  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
such  of  its  suburbs  as  may  properly  use  the  same  means  of  obtaining 
water  and  the  same  systems  or  lines  of  drainage. 

The  competing  essays  must  be  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion on  or  before  April  1,  1885,  and  be  signed  by  some  designation  corres- 
ponding with  the  mark  upon  a  sealed  envelope  which  shall  contain  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer. 

Three  gentlemen  will  be  selected  by  the  association  to  act  as  judges, 
and  their  names  will  be  made  public  as  soon  as  they  have  signified  their 
willingness  to  act. 

All  essays  are  to  be  considered  the  property  of  the  association  for  pur- 
poses of  publication,  but  the  envelopes  containing  the  names  of  the  writers 
will  be  destroyed  without  being  opened  excepting  that  bearing  the  desig- 
nation of  the  successful  essay. 


CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  SPREAD  BY  ANIMALS,  ETC. 

There  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  some  very  interesting  relations  of 
instances  where  contagious  diseases  have  been  conveyed  by  animals,  play- 
things, etc.       Some  of  them  are  given  below. 

The  board  of  health,  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  have  recently  investigated 
an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  from  which  two  children  died,  a  third,  who  was 
attacked,  recovering.  The  disease  was  traced  to  a  pet  kitten,  with  which 
a  little  girl  played  while  the  animal  was  sick  with  a  swollen  throat  and 
discharge  from  the  nose.     The  cat  died.     The  child  was  taken  sick,  and 
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also  died.  Another  girl  played  with  a  doll  which  had  belonged  to  the 
deceased  child;  she  was  also  taken  sick,  and  died.  Still  another  contracted 
the  disease  without  other  me  ins  of  communication  than  the  doll.  The 
latter  was  supposed  lo  have  been  disinfected. 

Dr.  Ceo.  T.  Greenleaf,  of  Englewood,  111.,  writes  to  the  Medical  Era 
as  follows  :  A  little  patient  of  mine  was  suffering  with  a  slight  attack  of 
scarlatina,  and  had  <>n  the  bed  with  her  the  family  pet,  a  kitten.  Most  of 
the  time  when  not  asleep  the  little  girl  was  playing  with  or  holding  in  her 
arms  the  cat,  which,  after  a  few  days  (about  ten1,  came  down  with  sore 
throat  and  vomiting.  Curious  as  to  results,  I  watched  the  case,  and  the 
next  day  found  rash,  which  showed  on  the  neck  and  spread  over  the  body. 
The  little  thing  was  very  sick,  and  after  a  few  days  died  with  symptoms 
of  great  suffering.  This  cat  infected  a  neighbor's  cat  before  death,  and 
the  latter  had  the  disease  in  a  milder  form  and  recovered. 

The  following  case  is  taken  from  a  report  on  diphtheria  in  the  report 
of  the  state  board  of  health  of  Michigan,  and  in  turn  taken  from  the  well- 
known  report  of  Drs.  Wood  and  Formad. 

One  of  the  families  visited  by  Dr.  Formad  in  Michigan  lived  in  the 
woods  in  a  rather  isolated  place.  Nevertheless,  four  of  the  children  suf- 
fered with  the  disease.  The  slops  from  the  sick  room  were  thiown  out 
with  the  kitchen  refuse  and  eaten  by  the  pigs.  One  of  these  latter  speed- 
ly  sickened  and  in  a  few  days  died.  An  autopsy  was  made  by  Dr.  For- 
mad, and  the  stomach  with  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  was  found  in 
a  state  of  intense  inflammation  and  covered  with  a  dense,  very  thick,  false 
membrane,  representing  all  the  macro  and  micro-scopic  appearance  of  a 
true  diphtheric  exudation.  It  was  simply  loaded  with  micrococci.  More- 
over, the  blood  of  the  pig  was  full  of  micrococci,  both  in  zoogloea  masses 
and  in  the  white  cells,  and  mi:rococci  emboli  were  found  in  the  kidneys, 
spleen,  etc.  Further,  in  a  number  of  experiments  we  produced  fatal 
diphtheria  in  rabbits  and  other  animals  by  inoculating  them  with  material 
taken  from  the  pig.  The  pig  undoubtedly  died  of  gastric  diphtheria, 
in  which  a  local  affection  of  the  stomach  produced  a  general  systemic 
disorder. 

The  following  is  also  taken  from  the  Michigan  state  board  of  health 
report  for  1883. 

For  several  days  a  pet  cat  had  been  suffering  from  enlarged  cervical 
glands;  other  cats  were  similarly  affected.  The  cat  died  in  the  house,  and 
on  the  day  of  its  removal  there  broke  out  in  this  family  a  most  virulent 
form  of  diphtheria,  resulting  in  the  death  of  two  of  his  children,  the  doc- 
tor barely  escaping  with  his  life.  Up  to  this  time  the  neighborhood  was 
remarkably  free  from  sickness  of  any  kind.  The  disease  spread,  and  very 
soon  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  down  with  the  disease. 


Windows  are  no  longer  placed  in  regu- 
lar rows,  with  a  mathematical  precision,  to 
which  convenience  and  beauty  must  be  sacrificed.  The  need  or  fancy  of 
the  builder  of  a  new  house  is  a  sufficient  excuse  now  for  a  window,  and 
greater  variety  in  size  and  shape  than  ever  is  shown  in  the  house  recently 
built.  Square,  rectangular,  circular  and  quarter-circle  windows  may  be 
run  on  one  house  front,  fashion  having,  happily,  joined  hands  with  con- 
venience and  fitness,  in  this  matter.  Stained  glass  in  every  variety  of 
color  and  combination  is  coming  into  general  use.  First-floor  windows 
are  usually  large,  but  are  so  divided  by  sashes  that  the  glaring  effect  of  a 
great  unbroken  sheet  of  plate-glass  is  avoided.  Cirtular  and  arched  tops 
are  in  high  favor,  the  curved  upper  sashes  being  filled  with  colored  glass. 
A  favorite  window  of  this  description  has  a  large  clear  central  sash  with 
a  transom  and  narrow  side  sashes,  which  are  filled  with  jeweled  mosaic 
glass.  Beside  the  usual  curtain,  the  lower  half  of  the  narrow  side  division 
has  often  a  full  sash  curtain  of  Madras  lace,  or  silk  gauze.  The  stained- 
glass  work  offers  opportunities  for  admirable  color  effects.  Floral  and 
geometrical  forms  are  better  than  any  attempt  at  picture  work,  and 
mr-saic  effects  are  far  more  satisfactory  than  painting.  Turquoise  blue 
is  very  successfully  used  in  contrast  and  combination  with  stronger  color- 
ings, and  a  window  with  side  sashes  filled  with  olive  glass,  shading  from 
the  deeper  tones  at  the  bottom  up  to  a  pale  greenish  amber,  is  very 
satisfactory.  Where  economy  is  necessary,  a  border  of  small  panes  of 
clear  colored  glass  around  the  large  middle  sash  is  inexpensive  and  good 
in  effect,  if  the  colors  are  well  chosen  and  arranged. 


The  use  of  tiles  in  interior  decoration  is  becoming  very  general,  and 
should  be  strongly  commended  from  a  sanitary  as  well  as  an  artistic  point 
of  view.  Wherever  these  tiles  can  be  used  for  floors,  dados,  or  walls, 
there  will  be  a  great  gain  in  cleanliness  and  comfort,  their  haid-glazed 
surface  being  easily  kept  free  from  dust.  Many  of  them  are  thoroughly 
artistic  in  design  and  coloring,  the  Chelsea  art  tiles  showing  some  admi- 
rable tints  and  lines  in  both  natural  and  conventional  forms,  and  com- 
bining beautifully  with  the  various  hard  woods  used  in  interior  finishing. 
A  mantel  of  dark,  unstained  cherry,  now  on  view  at  the  Chicago  exposi- 
tion, with  cupboards  at  each  end,  having  carved  doors  of  open  spindle- 
work,  incloses  a  border  of  shaded  olive  tiles  about  the  fireplace,  which 
show  a  continuous  design  of  blossoming  apple  boughs.  Another  mantel 
is  made  entirely  of  tiles  which,  also,  form  the  whole  chimney  front  to  the 
ceiling.  The  shelf  is  composed  of  thick  tiles  set  solidly  together,  and 
the  whole  work  from  the  hearth  to  the  finishing  frieze  shows  a  delicate 
gr  dation  of  tone  from  the  darkest  to  the  lightest  tints  of  warm  olive. 
A  mantel  of  oak  has  beautiful  fireplace  tiles  of  brown,  the  large  central 
panel  bearing  a  design  of  a  little  faun,  dancing  lo  the  piping  of  a  satyr, 
and  the  corner  panels  showing  fine  conventional  forms.  The  fender, 
andirons,  fire  basket  and  hearth-stand  are  of  wrought-iron.  in  simple  and 
graceful  shapes.  A  fire-place  framed  in  painted  porcelain  tiles  has  a  brass 
fender  with  squares  of  the  embossed  metal  and  small  tiles  alternating  with 
open  brass  work.  The  most  practical  method  of  using  liles  is  shown  in 
the  finishing  of  a  bath-room,  which  has  a  tesselated  floor,  a  deep  dado  of 
yellowish  brown  Chelsea  tiles,  and  the  entire  wall  space  above  filled  with 
small  blue  and  white  tiles  finished  with  a  well-designed  frieze.  The  ceil- 
ing can  also  be  made  of  tiles,  and  such  a  room,  with  porcelain  bath-tub 
set  up  from  the  floor  and  left  unsheathed,  would  be  the  perfection  of  a 
clean,  healthful  and  convenient  bath-room  in  which  Lewis  F.  Day's  sug- 
gestion that  our  spring  cleaning  should  be  done  with  a  fireman's  hose,  would 
become  possible  and  practicable.  A  room  once  finished  in  this  way 
would  last  a  lifetime,  without  repairing,  and  with  no  other  renovation 
than  that  of  soap  and  water,  so  that  the  original  expense  would  be  far 
less  than  that  of  the  frequent  painting,  calcimining  and  renewing  which 
is  required  in  the  ordinary  apartment. 


That  the  much-ridiculed  crazy  quilt  still  stands  high  in  feminine  fa- 
vor, the  number  of  specimens  exhibited  at  the  various  autumn  fairs 
throughout  the  country  abundantly  proves.  Its  existence  is  one  of  the 
results  of  the  newly-awakened  interest  in  decoration,  and  the  reaching  out 
after  beauty  and  variety  in  form  and  color,  which,  with  all  its  mistakes 
and  shortcomings,  is  one  of  the  real  benefits  of  the  decorative  craze.  But 
women  have  still  to  learn  that  an  unmeaning  conglomeration  of  color,  still 
further  confused  by  applied  ornaments  and  unnecessary  stitches,  is  not  the 
best  work  that  can  be  done  in  this  direction.  A  method  in  her  madness 
will  often  give  the  worker  admirable  results,  and  if  her  supply  of  materials 
will  not  allow  of  any  without  too  great  expense,  she  had  better  keep  on 
patiently  collecting  until  she  has  suitable  resources  for  satisfactory  work. 
Then  if  she  commences  with  a  Japanese  motive  and  carries  it  out  with 
even  moderate  consistency,  taking  a  conventionalized  floral  design  for  her 
central  figure  and  working  from  that  in  discs,  fans,  dragons  and  the  mul- 
titude of  forms  which  the  Japanese  employ  so  effectively,  filling  in  the 
spaces  with  oddly-shaped  blocks,  and  using  no  ornamental  stitches,  she 
will  find  the  work  a  means  of  real  art  education,  and  the  result  perma- 
nently pleasing  and  excellent. 

*     * 
* 

The  needlework  and  tapestry  exhibited  by  the  New  York  associated 
artists,  in  the  art  department  of  the  Chicago  exposition,  shows  exquisite 
work,  both  in  design  and  execution.  A  portiere  of  dull  yellow  silk  canvas 
has  a  needlework  decoration  of  fleur-de-lis  in  natural  forms,  shading  from 
the  deepest  purple  hues  of  the  flower  at  the  bottom  of  the  hanging, 
through  the  lighter  tones  and  into  the  most  delicate  purplish  pinks  at  the 
top.  Around  this  design,  which  covers  the  entire  curtain  with  its  soft 
bloom  and  delicate  greens,  is  a  narrow  border  of  small  floral  scrolls,  con- 
necting alternate  amethyst  and  topaz  jewels,  which  are  held  in  place  by 
gold  threads.  A  border  of  pale  purple  plush  finishes  the  portiere. 
The  tapestries  show  wood  sprites  and  cupids  with  painting  and  needle- 
work effectively  combined  in  the  decorations,  which  are  bordered  by  a 
lattice  pattern  in  g(  Id  threads,  held  in  place  by  couching. 

# 

Some  of  the  thin  fabrics  which  are  used  for  sash  curtains  and  light  dra- 
peries are  very  beautiful  in  material  and  color.     Damascus   crape  is  ivory 
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white  with  a  soft,  crinkly  surface.  Persian  gauze  is  very  thin  and  delecate 
with  a  small  all-over  design  in  faint  colorings.  The  popular  Mysore  silks 
show  good  flowing  designs  in  all  the  most  desirable  colors  and  combina- 
tions, and  are  very  durable.  The  Indian  Corah  silks  are  found  in  solid 
colors  in  all  the  Oriental  tints,  and  are  fine,  strong  and  washable. 

Mariha  Howe-Davidson. 


PUBLIC  LAUNDRIES  AND  BATHS. 

The  establishment  of  public  laundries  and  baths  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  poor  is  an  important  means  of  promoting  the  public  health,  and, 
therefore,  deserves  to  be  encouraged,  if  not  supported,  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment. The  housing  of  the  poor  is  not  the  serious  question  here  that 
it  is  in  most  European  cities.  Comfortable  homes  are  provid  d  in  great 
numbers,  which  have  the  necessary  conveniences  for  cleanliness  and  do- 
mestic work,  but  they  are  not  within  the  reach  of  large  numbers  of  the 
population,  who  have  to  content  themselves  with  accommodations  of  the 
most  inferior  kind.  One  or  two  rooms  must  suffice  for  a  family.  The 
washing  of  clothes,  cooking,  and  all  other  domestic  work  is  performed  in 
the  apartments  used  for  living  and  sleeping.  Under  these  circumstances, 
home  comforts  are  banished,  and  health — the  main  dependence — is  jeop- 
ardized. For  such  people,  the  public  laundry  and  bath  would  be  a  great 
boon.  The  disagreeable  operations  of  washing  and  drying  clothes  could 
be  transferred  from  the  dwelling  and  sleeping  apartments  to  an  establish- 
ment fitted  up  with  every  convenience  to  facilitate  the  work,  to  which  the 
wife  could  have  access  a  certain  number  of  hours  upon  the  payment  of  a 
small  fee.  The  moral  effect  of  extending  such  a  privilege  to  the  poor 
would  be  very  great. 

The  public  bath  system  admits  of  a  still  wider  field  of  application. 
"Wherever  a  swimming-bath  has  been  established,  its  extensive  patronage 
proves  ihe  need  of  such  accommodations.  Swimming-baths  should  be  es- 
tablished not  only  as  promoters  of  cleanliness,  but  as  excellent  means  of 
healthy  exercise.  It  would  be  well  if  these  aids  to  health  could  be  con- 
tinued the  entire  year,  but  when  this  is  impracticable  they  should  be  sub- 
stituted by  private  baths  which  should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
poor  by  charging  only  a  small  fee.  The  Badeanstalt,  established  this 
summer  in  Cologne,  one  of  the  most  complete  and  largest  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  is  [an  illustration  in  point.  It  contains  a  workman's 
swimming-bath,  the  charge  for  a  bath  being  not  over  3  cents.  The  sup- 
ply of  water  is  continuous.  Men  following  dirty  employment  are  com- 
pelled to  perform  a  preliminary  ablution  with  soap. 

The  pjblic  baths  in  Germany  are  probably  more  elaborate  and  com- 
plete than  anywhere  else.  In  all  the  principal  towns  these  conveniences 
have  been  opened  or  are  in  course  of  erection.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
England.  Public  baths  are  now  being  built  in  Dublin  at  a  cost  of  $25,- 
000.  France  is  not  behin  1  her  neighbors  in  providing  for  the  wants  of 
the  people  in  this  respect.  Swimming-baths  are  found  in  towns,  large 
and  small,  standing  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  their  use  is  in  some 
cases  gratuitous,  while  in  others  a  small  charge  is  made.  In  our  cities 
the  same  liberal  provision  has  not  been  made  for  the  wants  of  the  people. 
It  is  not  needed  in  the  case  of  persons  in  comfortable  circumstances,  as 
they  can  afford  to  have  and  do  have  private  bath-rooms  in  their  homes. 
But  the  poor  suffer  in  their  health  from  being  deprived  of  the  advantages 
of  the  bath,  and  for  them  provision  should  be  liberally  made. 
■  The  cost  of  the  erection  of  these  establishments  need  not  be  great,  and 
that  of  their  maintenance  would  be  trifling  compared  with  the  benefits  be- 
stowed. The  obligation  of  the  municipality  to  incur  such  an  expense  is 
derived  from  the  duty  to  use  every  reasonable  means  for  the  promotion  of 
the  health  of  the  people.  What  has  already  been  done  in  this  matter  has 
been  very  successful,  and  encourages  renewed  efforts  to  extend  the  system 
to  its  widest  and  most  useful  application.  — Medical  News. 


UNDERTAKERS  AND  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  national  association  of  undertakers  in  Chi- 
cago, a  code  was  adopted  which  declared,  among  other  things,  that  no 
funeral  director  should  ever  shrink  from  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties  in  case  of  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases.  When  pestilence  pre- 
vails it  is  their  duty  to  face  the  danger  and  to  continue  their  labors,  even 
at  the  jeopardy  of  their  own  lives.  There  is  no  profession,  after  that  of 
the  sacred  ministry,  in  which  a  high-toned  morality  is  more  imperatively 
necessary  than  that  of  funeral  director,  and  high  morals  are  his  only  safe 
guide.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  meet  or  correspond  with  the 
national  board  of  health  with  a  view  to  having  a  uniform  certificate  of 
death  and  burial  permit  adopted,  which  should  be  observed  in    all  states. 


DISPOSAL  OF   HOUSEHOLD  REFUSE. 

Some  time  since  an  article  appeared  in  The  Sanitary  News,  giving 
a  description  of  a  crematorium  for  municipal  refuse.  It  attracted  consid- 
erable comment,  as  the  disposition  of  refuse  is  a  question  very  generally 
inquired  into.  Another  refuse  destructor  has  been  put  up  at  Richmond, 
after  plans  by  Mr.  Stafford,  the  borough  engineer  at  Burnley.  The 
building  consists  of  a  central  shaft  ninety  feet  in  height,  with  two  furnaces 
at  the  sides  in  the  shape  of  a  bee-hive,  the  flues  from  which  carry  off  the 
smoke  and  gaseous  matter  to  the  chimney  and  create  a  thorough  draught. 
Both  the  first  cost  and  subsequent  working  of  the  destructor  seem  to  be 
on  eminently  economic  principles,  the  expense  of  erection  being  about 
$350  without  the  shaft,  while  it  is  calculated  that  one  is  sufficient  to  con- 
sume the  refuse  of  a  town  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  To  destroy 
effectually  all  the  objectionable  matter  produced  by  a  town  of  seventy 
thousand  inhabitants  three  destructors  would  be  necessary,  costing  a  total 
of  $1,050,  or  about  $15  per  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$150  per  thousand  loads  of  refuse.  The  Richmond  surveyor  calculates 
that  the  three  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  twenty  houses  in  the  town 
will,  hencefonh,  be  cleared  weekly  with  a  saving  of  $[,870  per  annum 
upon  the  previous  system  of  collecting  every  fortnight  The  furnaces 
dealt  with  the  refuse  in  a  most  complete  and  satisfactory  manner,  con- 
suming, without  difficulty,  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  unconsidered  trifles, 
such  as  preserved  meat  tins,  bottles,  an  iron  shovel,  and  the  like.  More- 
over, the  consumption  of  coal  is  small,  and  the  little  smoke  is-uing  from 
the  shaft  appears  to  be  unobjectionable.  The  residue  of  the  rubbish 
should  be  a  set-off  to  the  cost  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  consisting 
as  it  does  of  a  hard  clinker,  admirably  adapted  for  road  foundations,  as 
well  as  furnishing  excellent  materials  for  builders'  mortar.  An  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  at  Burnley  of  consuming  a  mixture  of  a  ton  of  ashes 
to  half  a  ton  of  excreta,  both  of  which  were  destroyed  in  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  with  no  unpleasant  reminder. 


VENTILATION  OF  HOUSE  DRAINS. 

A  plumber  in  England  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  method  of  ventilat- 
ing house  drains,  applicable  also  to  the  warming  and  ventilating  of  apart- 
ments. In  his  specifications  he  states  that  the  invention  relates  to  a 
simple,  effective,  and  economical  method  of  utilizing  the  otherwise  waste 
heat  from  the  kitchen  ranges  or  other  fire-places  of  a  house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ventilating  house  drains  and  soil-pipes,  or  for  warming  and  venti- 
lating apartments.  In  carrying  out  the  invention,  he  retains  the  ordinary 
system  of  soil-pipes  from  the  water  closets,  continuing  them  up  above  the 
parapet  or  eaves  of  the  house  as  heretofore,  but  he  dispenses  with  the  use 
of  a  cowl  on  the  top  of  the  soil-pipe  for  inducing  an  up-current,  and 
leaves  the  mouth  open.  He  fixes  a  cast-iron  or  other  suitable  air-heating 
chamber  in  the  flue  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen-range,  or  other  fire-place 
in  the  house,  and  carries  from  the  bottom  of  such  chamber  a  wrought-iron 
or  other  pipe,  which  he  connects  with  the  nearest  point  in  the  drain. 
From  the  top  of  the  chamber  he  carries  a  ventilating  or  up-cast  pipe  to  a 
sufficient  height  in  the  flue  through  the  side  of  the  chimney  jamb  to  the 
external  wall,  whence  it  is  carried  up  above  the  parapet  or  eaves  of  the 
roof.  The  action  of  the  heat  in  the  flue,  he  claims,  raises  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  chamber,  and  thereby  causes  a  powerful  current  of  air  to  pass 
down  the  soil-pipe  along  the  drains  and  up  the  up-cast  pipe  or  shaft.  The 
direct  communication  of  the  drain  with  the  sewer  is  cut  off  as  usual  by 
means  of  a  trap  with  an  inspection  chamber,  which  chamber  he  provides 
with  an  inlet  for  fresh  air  fitted  with  a  mica  or  other  suitable  valve  open- 
ing inward,  so  as  to  be  closed  by  the  internal  pressure  of  air  when  the 
closet  is  used,  thereby  preventing  any  impure  air  from  escaping.  He  is 
thus  enabled,  he  claims,  by  the  aid  of  the  heating  chamber  to  produce  a 
constant  current  of  fresh  air  passing  along  the  drains  and  up  the  up-cast 
shaft,  as  well  as  down  the  soil-pipes  which  form  the  down-cast  shaft, 
there  being  at  all  times  a  continuous  down  draught  through  the  soil-pipe, 
and  also  a  current  of  fresh  air  from  the  inlet  into  the  inspection  chamber, 
along  the  drains  to  the  heating  chamber,  and  thence  up  the  up-cast  pipe. 
The  heating  chamber  can  be  readily  fixed  or  formed  in  the  construction  of 
the  flue  at  the  time  of  setting  the  range  or  grate,  and  is  therefore  particu- 
larly applicable  in  the  construction  of  new  buildings.  The  air-heating 
chamber  may  obviously  be  adapted  to  any  existing  range  or  fire-place  in 
any  part  of  the  building.  It  is  also  claimed  that,  by  carrying  the  pipe 
which  communicates  with  the  lower  part  of  the  heating  chamber  out  into 
the  open  air,  in  lieu  of  into  the  house  drain,  a  constant  supply  of  heated 
pure  air  may  be  directed  from  the  up-cast  shaft  into  any  one  or  more  of 
the  apartments,  thereby  effectually  warming  and  ventilating  them. 


*SO 
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ASKING  AND  ANSWERING  QUESTIONS 

ON    PLUMBING— A    WORD   OF 

COMMENDATION. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  5, '84. — [To  the  Ed- 
itor of  the  Interesting  and  Instructive 
Sanitary  News.] — In  the  last  issue  of  your  valua- 
ble paper,  The  Sanitary  News,  you  notice  the 
questions  asked  at  the  examination  in  plumbing 
of  the  city  and  guilds  of  the  London  institute. 
I  have  before  read  such  questions  in  other  papers. 
The  Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  Plumber,  by-the- 
way,  another  interesting  paper,  gave  something 
of  the  sort  not  a  great  while  ago.  But  in  no 
paper  have  I  ever  seen  the  answers  given.     You 

know  the  old  saying,   "A  can  ask  questions, 

but  it  takes  a  wise  man  to  answer  them."  Now 
I  have  boys  in  my  employment  who  are  eager  to 
learn,  and  to  answer  these  questions  occasions, 
often,  the  reference  to  different  sources  for  infor- 
mation to  make  one  sine  of  answering  them  cor- 
rectly First,  we  go  to  philosophy;  then  to  chem- 
istry, etc.  Now  why  do  not  some  of  the  papers 
answer  these  questions?  Will  you  direct  me  to 
any  book  where  I  can  get  the  answers?  I  will 
willingly  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  some  work  in 
which,  in  a  condensed  form,  I  can  find  the  an- 
swers scientifically  given. 

Now,  before  I  close,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  defence  of  the  plumbers  as  a  class,  and 
the  national  association  of  master  plumbers.  I 
feel  that  in  publishing  the  short  article  in  your 
last  (Oct.  1)  issue,  replying  to  that  party  or 
those  parties  who  make  these  low  ungentlemanly 
assaults,  you  did  me  a  personal  favor,  and  I  think 
every  plumber  in  the  United  States  thanks  you  in 
thought,  if  not  in  written  or  spoken  words,  unless 
it  be  some  plumber  or  plumbers  who  receive  an 
extra  10  or  15  per  cent  for  introducing  the  goods 
of  this  parly,  or  those  parties,  who  are  trying  to 
build  themselves  up  by  pulling  others  down. 
There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  such  business 
men.  Their  own  selfishness  will  expose  them 
and  swamp  them   in  the  end. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  O.  SlSSON. 

[This  correspondent  is  quite  right  in  the  matter 
of  asking  and  answering  questions,  especially  so 
when  applied  to  the  science  of  plumbing.  Books 
are  rare,  if  indeed  any  have  ever  been  published, 
which  are  worth  the  paper  upon  which  they  are 
printed,  when  considered  from  the  stand-point  of 
the  practical  plumber.  A  new  one  is  now  an- 
nounced by  a  leading  publisher,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  come  nearer  to  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  an  every-day  guide  and  text-book  for 
the  inquiring  and  progressive  plumber.  This 
book  will  soon  b  ready,  and,  unless  it  falls  short 
of  expectations,  The  Sanitary  News  will  be- 
come a  medium  for  its  sale.  Buchan's  "  Plumb- 
ing "  is  good,  so  far  as  it  goes,  although  its  teach- 
ings are  strictly  applicable  only  in  England,  where 
its  author  resides.  It  will  answer  many  of  the 
questions  referred  to,  and  in  a  concise  way.  As 
to  the  papers  answering  the  questions,  it  may  be 
stated  that  this  has  been  done  in  different  ways  by 
articles  on  the  topics  which  they  suggest,  though 
not  continuously.  A  reference  to  the  index  of 
any  volume  of  The  Sanitary  News  will  indi- 
cate this  But,  our  correspondent's  want  had 
been  more  definitely  shadowed  before  this  letter 
came  by  an  arrangement  with  one  of  the  best- 
known  and  most-skilled  plumbers  in  the  country, 
Mr.  Alex.  W.  Murray,  of  this  city,  to  write  a 
series  of  articles,  giving  answers  seriatim  and  in 
detail  to  the  very  questions  to  which  he  refers. 
The  first  of  these  papers  will  be  found  in  another 
column  of  this  issue.  Furthermore,  it  is  desired 
that  these  artie'es  may  lead  to  a  discussion  of  the 
questions  involved,  and  that,  in  this  manner,  with 
the  plumbers  throughout  the  country  giving  the 
facts  of  their  own  knowledge  and  experience,  a 
most  useful  compendium  of  correct  plumbing  may 
be  had. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Sisson's  commu- 
nication, he  is  in  turn  thanked  for  his  words  of 
commendation,  and  can  be  assured  that  The  San- 
itary News  will  do  its  utmost  to  deserve  the 
good-will  of  the  plumber,  by  helping  to  advance 
his  interests  and  lift  his  trade-profession  to  the 
plane  where  it  is  entitled  to  stand.  Everybody 
is  fast  learning  that  plumbing  is  not  a  plundering 
auxiliary  and  expensive  luxury  in  house-building, 


but  a  necessary  and  healthful  adjunct  to  places  of 
habitation,  in  civilized  communities.  But  the 
plumber  must  not  forget  the  duty  he  owes  to 
himself  in  the  matter  of  education  and  self-im- 
provement. — Ed.  ] 

SANITARY  ASSOCIATION    NEWS. 
master  plumbers'  associations. 

At  Chic  go. — The  regular  meeting  of  the  Chi- 
cago master  plumbers'  association  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  Oct.  1,  Vice-President  Boyd  in 
the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  President   Baggot. 

Mr.  Moylan  read  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  price-list,  a  revision  of  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  them  After  some  discussion  it  was  or- 
dered printed  and  distributed  among  the  mem- 
bers, preparatory  to  final  consideration  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Information  was  called  for  as  to  the  progress 
being  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
national  association.  In  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Voung,  Mr.  Wade  reported  that  cheering  re- 
ports were  being  received  from  all  cities,  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers  falling  into  line  every- 
where. A  question  was  asked  by  Mr.  Bain  as  to 
the  propriety  of  dealing  with  houses  that  had  al- 
ready signified  their  intention  to  stand  by  the 
plumbers.  Mr.  Wade  said  that  a  definite  de- 
cision in  the  matter  would  be  rendered  at  the 
coming  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  on 
the  15th.  In  the  meantime  he  thought  the 
plumbers  should  be  careful  how  they  received  the 
manufactuierers  and  dealers  into  their  arms.  He 
characterized  the  document  they  issued  to  the 
architects  as  infamous  ;  the  plumbers  were  not 
drunken  loafers,  nor  a  pack  of  thieves  ;  neither 
were  they  communists  nor  trade-unionists.  They 
simply  demanded  that  their  rights  be  protected — 
they  wanted  such  protection  only  as  was  accorded 
to  every  retail-dealer,  under  the  accepted  laws  of 
trade,  even  down  to  the  boot-black  and  the  news- 
boy. No  one  could  buy  a  box  of  blacking  so 
cheap  as  the  bootblack,  nor  a  newspaper  so  cheap 
as  the  newsboy.  What  was  there  wrong,  or  ex- 
orbitant, in  the  demands  of  the  plumber  that  he 
should  be  able  to  purchase  the  goods  which  he 
retails  cheaper  than  the  consumer?  The  latter 
knows  well  enough  that  he  ought  to  pay  more 
than  the  plumber  for  his  sanitary  goods,  and 
would  not  object  to  it,  under  a  system  of  just 
protection. 

Mr.  Bufton  wanted  to  know  if  the  personal 
letters  from  manufacturers,  and  their  printed  cir- 
culars, signifying  their  willingness  to  abide  by  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  Baltimore,  and  acknowl- 
edging that  they  were  led  into  signing  the  docu- 
ments issued  from  New  York,  through  misappre- 
hension, could  be  considered  a  sufficient  retrac- 
tion. He  added  that  he  thought  they  should  be 
required  to  issue  conjointly,  and  scatter  as  widely 
as  the  other  documents  had  been  distributed,  a 
circular  letter  stating  their  true  position.  It 
should  go  to  the  architects  and  the  public  as  well 
as  to  the  plumbers. 

The  following  resolution,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Wade,  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered 
to  The  Sani  :  ary  News  and  Inland  Architect, 
published  in  Chicago,  and  the  American  Archi- 
tect, of  Boston,  and  The  Hydrdnlic  and  Sanitary 
Plumber,  of  New  York,  for  their  able  support 
given  the  master  plumbers  of  the  United  States 
in  their  recent  troubles  with  the  manufacturers  of 
and  dealers  in  plumbers'  materials,  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

James  Dewald,  of  No.  540  Larrabee  street, 
and  J.  H.  Shannon,  of  No.  292  Blue  Island 
avenue,  were  elected  new  members. 

Mr.  Wade  urged  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion to  patronize  plumbers  in  the  purchase  of 
goods,  whenever  they  could  do  so,  and  thus  en- 
courage the  inventive  genius,  the  skill  and  the 
business  tact,  which  had  already  given  them  many 
very  useful  articles.  He  instanced  the  Kelly 
Bros  ,  of  this  city,  who  had  invented  and  put  up- 
on the  market  a  most  excellent  stop  and  waste- 
cock  and  flush-tank,  with  which,  in  connection 
with  their  own  water-closet,  they  had  built  up 
an  extensive  business.  Their  articles  had  been 
fully  tested  and  were  found  to  be  efficient  in  every 
respect,  and  now  it  was  the  duty  of  plumbers 
everywhere  to  give    them  the  preference  in  the 


purchase  of  goods  in  this  line,  especially  in  the 
present  crisis,  when  established  manufacturers 
and  dealers,  who  owed  their  prosperity  to  the 
plumbers,  had  attempted  to  treat  them  so  shame- 
fully. Plumbers  had  given  to  the  world  the  ideas 
which  had  found  practical  shape  in  sanitary  goods 
and  appliances;  but,  up  to  this  time,  the  manu- 
facturer and  dealer  had  reaped  the  rewards,  in 
the  way  of  profits.  As  a  further  practical  illus- 
tration of  what  he  meant  he  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  another  member  of  the  associa- 
tion, Mr.  McOinley,  had  patented  and  was  man- 
ufacturing a  cock,  which,  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve, was  an  excellent  article.  As  it  had  been 
tested  and  was  found  to  be  deserving  of  all  its 
claims,  this  cock  should  be  purchased  rather  than 
any  other,  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  which  would 
go  into  the  pockets  of  their  enemies.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  other  plumbers  in  the  city  had  in- 
vented other  articles  which  could  take  the  place 
of  similar  ones  now  on  the  market.  These  men 
should  make  themselves  and  their  goods  known, 
and  fellow  plumbers  should  give  them  the  prefer- 
ence in  their  purchases. 

At  Baltim  re — The  master  plumbers'  associa- 
tion of  Baltimore  held  its  regular  meeting  Oct.  2, 
in  their  room  at  Knapp'shall,  on  Holliday  street, 
opposite  the  city  hall.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
members  were  present.  After  the  tiansaction  of 
the  regular  business,  several  letters  on  protection 
were  read,  indicating  a  more  healthy  feeling  in 
favor  of  the  Baltimore  resolutions.  A  report  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  and  Washington 
dealers,  held  at  Baltimore  in  the  afternoon,  Oct. 
2,  stated  that  all  the  dealers  present  had  signed 
the  Baltimore  resolutions.  It  was  moved  and 
adopted  that  the  names  of  the  dealers  who  had 
signed  the  resolutions  be  sent  to  President  Young, 
and  he  be  requested  to  notify  the  trade  of  the  fact 
by  a  circular. 

At  St.  Louis. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  St. 
Louis  master  plumbers'  association,  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Sheehan, 
who  occupied  the  chair  temporarily.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  secure  a  better  hall  reported 
that  they  had  found  a  large  and  well-furnished 
hall  at  No.  1,306  Olive  street.  The  committee 
was  given  further  time  to  investigate.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Graham,  president  of  the  association,  sub- 
mitted several  letters  concerning  the  subject  of 
trade  protection.  The  local  committee  of  the 
American  public  health  association  had  addressed 
the  association  asking  for  $200  to  assist  in  de- 
fraying the  expenses.  The  association  donated 
$25,  and  $100  more  was  raised  by  subscription 
by  those  present.  It  was  thought  the  balance 
could  be  raised,  and  Messrs.  W.  H.  Graham, 
Jeremiah  Sheehan,  U.  J.  Collins,  and  O.  J.  Ger- 
hard, were  appointed  a  committee  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions. 

THE       NATIONAL       ASSOCIATION        OF       MASTER 
PLUMBERS. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation sent  out  a  circular  letter,  recently  to  all 
the  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  plumbers' 
material  throughout  the  country,  requesting  them 
to  append  their  signatures  to  the  Baltimore  reso- 
lutions, a  copy  of  which  was  also  sent,  and  to  re- 
turn the  document  to  J.  J.  Wade,  secretary  of 
the  national  association  before  Oct.  10.  The 
object  of  this  was  to  ascertain  definitely  what 
manufacturers  and  dealers  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  national  association,  "and  the  honest  plumb- 
ers throughout  the  couutry,  in  their  efforts  to 
elevate  the  trade,  and  give  it  such  reasonable 
protection  as  the  laws  of  commerce  demand."  It 
was  urged  that  the  resolutions  signed  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive  committee  at  their 
meeting  in  St.  Louis  to-day,  as  important  busi- 
ness was  so  be  transacted. 

NATIONAL         ASSOCIATION        OF       JOURNEYMEN 
PLUMBERS. 

A  meeting  of  delegates  from  local  journeymen's 
associations  was  held  in  New  York  this  month 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  national  association. 
The  call  for  the  meeting,  issued  by  the  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  associations,  set  forth  that, 
as  the  master  plumbers  were  perfecting  their 
national  association,  all  such  organizations, 
whether  intentionally  or  not,  ultimately  lead  to 
the  injury  and  oppression  of  the  toiler  ;    that,  in 
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labor  conflicts,  the  best -organized  trades  have 
received  the  greatest  reward  for  their  labor,  and 
have  the  least  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts. 
When  the  trade  is  organized,  arbitration  will  take 
the  place  of  strikes  and  lockouts.  The  appren- 
ticeship question  is  one  which  demands  attention. 
'•At  present  we  are  forced,"  quoting  from  the  j 
call,  "to  give  to  any  boy  who  may  be  sent  with 
us,  our  knowledge  of  the  business,  which  is  our 
capital,  without  any  recompense  whatsoever,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  be  recompense  of  being  turned 
out  of  employment  to  make  room  for  him."  The 
meeting  was  a  closed  one. 

TORONTO  SANITARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Toronto  sanitary  association  met  recently 
and  completed  the  organization  begun  at  a  pre- 
vious meeting.  It  is  auxiliary  to  the  provincial 
board  of  health,  but  entirely  local  in  its  action. 
Mr.  Henry  Langley  acted  as  chairman  and  Alan 
Macdougal  as  secretary,  both  these  gentlemen 
being  subsequently  elected  as  permanent 
officers.  A  communication  was  read  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  London,  England,  relative  to  a  method 
for  the  disposal  of  sewage.  It  was  laid  over  for 
consideration.  A  council,  composed  of  six  mem- 
bers— two  architects,  two  plumbers,  and  two 
medical  men- -was  elected,  who  were  chosen  as 
having  the  closest  practical  connection  with  sani- 
tary science  in  house-building,  ventilation,  drain- 
age, etc.  Those  chosen  were  as  follows  : 
Architects,  S.  G.  Currie  and  H.  R.  Gordon; 
plumbers,  Tohn  Ritchie,  Sr.,  and  W.  J.  Rur- 
roughes;  physicians,  Dr.  George  Wright  and  Dr. 
"Wm.  Oldright.  The  president  stated  that  at  the 
regular  meetings,  which  should  be  held  each 
month,  it  was  proposed  to  have  papers  read  on 
various  sanitary  subjects  of  interest  to  the  city 
and  discussions  held  on  them.  On  motion  by 
Dr.  Rryce,  seconded  by  John  Ritchie,  jr.,  it  was 
decided  to  communicate  with  the  secretary  and 
trustees  of  the  public  school  board,  and  request 
that  schools  in  the  various  districts  of  the  city  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  association  during 
the  coming  winter  for  the  purpose  of  holding  san- 
itary classes,  and  delivering  lectures  on  sanitary 
subjects.  The  association  concurred  strongly  in 
the  view  that  no  member  of  the  council  be 
allowed  to  make  use  of  his  position  as  an  adver- 
tisement in  his  private  business.  On  motion  of 
Dr.  Oldright  it  was  decided  that  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  association,  to  be  held  two  weeks 
from  date,  the  president  give  an  opening  address, 
setting  forth  in  full  the  objects  of  the  association, 
and  that  a  paper  be  read  on  "  Our  city  water- 
supply." 

GERMAN    ARCHITECTS'    AND     ENGINEERS'     CON- 
GRESS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
Stuttgart  last  month.  The  subject  of  contracts 
between  employers  and  professional  men  was 
gone  into,  and,  after  discussion,  action  was  post- 
poned until  the  issue  of  the  Imperial  code  now  in 
preparation.  The  question  of  normal  regulations 
for  the  delivery  of  iron  structures  was  discussed, 
and  will  come  up  for  action  before  the  congress 
next  year.  The  Mid-Rhenish  society  reported 
that  its  researches  into  typical  forms  of  dwelling- 
houses  were  completed,  and  the  Hanover  society 
had  undertaken  the  further  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject. Herr  Ton  Schlierholz  welcomed  the  guests. 
Herr  Adolph  Rotticher,  of  Berlin,  gave  an  ad- 
dress dealing  with  the  discoveries  made  in  the 
interest  of  architectural  science  in  the  excavations 
at  Olympia.  The  testing  of  iron  was  treated  in  an 
address  by  Prof.  Winkler.  Herr  Lange  gave  an 
especially  interesting  paper  on  building  in  the 
United  States,  his  remarks  being  founded  upon 
personal  observations  while  technical  attache  to 
the  German  embassy  at  Washington.  Dr.  Wol- 
pert  treated  a  subject  of  great  sanitary  importance 
in  an  address  on  the  testing  and  improvement  of 
the  air  in  dwelling-rooms  and  assembly-rooms,  as 
to  temperature,  moisture  and  purity.  He  ex- 
plained that  for  living-rooms  and  school-rooms  a 
normal  temperature  of  64°  to  78°  Fahr.  was  de- 
sirable, while  a  slightly  lower  temperature  was 
permissible  in  bedrooms.  At  the  same  time  he 
disputed  the  advantages  sometimes  attributed  to 
sleeping  in  cold  rooms.  The  normal  temperature 
alluded  to  should  be  uniform  throughout  a  room, 
there  being  no  important  difference  allowable  be- 


tween the  lower  and  upper  portions.  Various 
methods  of  arriving  at  this  uniformity  were 
referred  to  in  detail. 


PARISIAN!  SANITATION. 

From  the  Gazette  des  Arclutectes  it  is 
learned  that  it  is  proposed  to  institute  in  Paris  a 
special  "  service  dhygiene  municipale,"  to  unite 
under  the  control  of  one  chief,  having  the  grade 
of  "sous-directeur, "  all  the  services  concerned  in 
the  sanitation  of  Paris.  These  include  the  man- 
agement of  the  water-supply,  of  the  sewers,  the 
overseeing  of  "  ordures  me'nageres,"  and  of  the 
cleansing  of  the  public  streets,  the  cleansing 
of  brooks,  and  of  the  street  channels,  the  sanitary 
treatment  of  the  Seine,  the  control  of  all  danger- 
ous or  insanitary 'structures,  the  medical  inspec- 
tion of  schools,  of  lodging-houses,  and  of  the 
municipal  laboratory   etc. 

THE  RIVER  LIFFEY. 
In  Dublin,  Ireland,  the  river  Liffey  cuts  the  city 
in  halves,  and  is  the  receptacle  for  all  the  city's 
sewerage.  The  stench  from  it  during  the  last 
three  months  has  been  intolerable.  The  only 
practical  remedy  is  a  parallel  system  of  main 
drainage  on  each  side  of  the  river,  with  intercept- 
ing sewers.  The  points  of  outfall  for  the  sewage 
o  the  city,  if  it  is  determined  to  conduct  it  to  the 
sea,  are  points  of  difficulty,  on  account  of  marine 
townships  and  watering-places. 


desirability  of  brick  filters.  Mr.  E.  W.  Bowditch, 
the  eminent  sanitary  engineer,  has  conceived  a 
plan  for  a  cistern  filter,  which  is  far  better  than 
others  noticed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  simply  an 
elongated  crock,  which,  can  be  made  at  any  pot- 
tery, any  length  or  any  diameter  which  may  be 
desired.  It  is  thoroughly  baked,  of  course,  and 
is  better  for  the  purpose  than  bricks. 


FILTERS. 
The  tendency  of  research  is  to  show  that  the 
germs  believed  to  cause  so  many  diseases  are  net 
found  in  the  air,  except  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances, but  exist  chiefly  in  water.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  rain  and  filtration 
eventually  bring  the  products  of  fermentation  and 
decomposition  into  the  water  courses.  Water 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal agents  in  the  propagation  of  such  diseases; 
and  M.  Chamberland  has  recently  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  production  of  a  microbe  filter 
which  would  purify  water  not  only  from  its  min- 
eral but  its  animal  impurities.  M.  Pasteur  has 
employed  a  porous  vase  of  baked  porcelain  to 
separate  microbes  from  the  medium  in  which  they 
are  generated,  and  this  is  the  basis  of  M.  Cham- 
berland's  filter.  The  latter  has  observed  that 
water  filtered  through  one  of  these  vases  contains 
neither  microbes  nor  their  germs;  and  proof  of  it 
is  that  such  water  can  be  added  in  any  proportion 
to  susceptible  liquids  without  causing  any  change 
in  them.  The  apparatus  of  M.  Chamberland, 
wThich  was  recently  brought  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Science,  can  be  fixed  directly  to  any 
water-pipe,  and  acts  by  the  pressure  existing  in 
the  latter.  Under  a  pressure  of  about  two  at- 
mospheres, which  is  the  pressure  in  M.  Pasteurs' 
laboratory,  M.  Chamberland  obtains  with  a  single 
porous  tube  or  "  filtering  candle  "  (as  he  calls  it) 
twTenty  centimetres  long  and  twenty-five  milli- 
metres in  diameter,  some  twenty  litres  (about 
four  gallons)  of  pure  water  per  day — that  is  to 
say,  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  uses  of  an  ordi- 
nary household.  Ry  multiplying  the  number  of 
candles  or  filter-pipes,  so  as  to  form  sets  or  "bat- 
teries" of  them,  a  supply  of  pure  water  sufficient 
for  a  school,  hospital,  works,  or  barracks  can  be 
obtained.  The  filter,  therefore,  is  of  a  prac  ical 
kind,  and  being  simple  and  inexpensive,  will  sup- 
ply a  much-felt  want.  The  filter  is  cleansed  by 
I  brushing  its  external  surface,  and  plunging  it  into 
!  boiling  water,  or  heating  it  directly  in  a  fire  to 
destroy  the  organic  matter  lodged  in  it;  and 
propely  cleaned,  the  same  tube  will  last  indef- 
initely. While  upon  this  subject  we  may  men- 
tion that  electricity  has  been  suggested  as  a 
means  of  ridding  water  of  microbes,  and  a  filter 
which  electrifies  the  water  has  actually  been 
designed  and  constructed. — Engineering. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  filters  the  following 
is  one  method  of  constructing  a  brick  filter  in  the 
bottom  of  a  cistern:  Make  it  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  two  feet  high,  one  foot  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  four  inches  wide  at  the  top.  The 
amount  of  water  which  would  pass  through  such 
a  filter  would  probably  be  enough  for  a  family 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  great  question  about  the  reliability  and 


PURIFICATION  OF  DRINKING  WAVER. 

The  following  method,  proposed  by  Prof. 
Almen,  of  Upsala,  is  recommended  by  Huseman: 
To  a  quart  of  water  are  added  a  drachm  of  5  per 
cent  solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  and  from  \% 
to  2  ounces  of  lime  water.  The  ensuing  reddish- 
brown  precipitate  removes  all  the  floating  par- 
ticles and  from  40  to  80  per  cent  of  the  soluble 
organic  matters.  When  this  precipitate  has  settled 
to  the  bottom,  the  water  is  filtered  through  sand 
or  fine  linen. 

NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

WATER    SUPPLY. 

The  inlet  crib,  for  the  Hyde  Park,  111.,  water 
supply,  which  has  been  in  process  of  construction 
for  two  months,  is  ready  for  use.  The  plan  was 
drawn  by  Gen.  Sooy  Smith  of  Cleveland,  O., 
and  the  contract  work  was  done  by  Hean  &  Cor- 
byn,  whose  bid  of  $24,000  was  the  low-est.  The 
structure  is  built  of  timber  and  concrete,  bolted 
transversely  and  horizontally,  and  firmly  secured 
by  heavy  piling  outside  and  inside.  It  is  sixty 
feet  in  diameter  and  stands  fifteen  above  water. 
There  are  eight  entrances  fi>r  water,  so  arranged 
that  while  one  is  in  operation  the  others  can  be 
cleaned.  The  crib  settles  and  partially  filters  the 
water,  and  excludes  all  foreign  substances  over 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  eight 
entrances  are  near  the  bottom,  and  the  water  is 
compelled  to  rise  to  the  surface  twice,  thus  being 
brought  to  a  state  of  comparative  rest,  and  pass- 
ing through  five  screens  before  approaching  the 
filter.  The  filter  is  composed  of  very  coarse  char- 
coal, supported  by  screens.  After  passing  through 
this  the  water  enters  a  well  in  the  center  of  the 
tunnel,  eighteen  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  centre 
of  this  is  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel,  protected  by 
a  heavy  wrought-iron  perforated  top.  Over  the 
crib  is  a  small  building,  with  a  lighthouse  on  top. 
The  crib  is  protected  by  piling  two  feet  in  diam- 
!  eter  and  fifty  feet  in  length.  The  only  repairs 
\  which  can  be  needed  will  be  new  piling. 

Ten  men  who  were  working  on  the  inlet  crib 
for  the  Hyde  Park,  111.,  water-w  rks  were 
drowned  in  a  violent  gale  Oct.  8.  Roth  contract- 
ors on  the  work  were  among  those  drowned. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  is  considering  the  purchase  of 
the  plant  owned  by  the  Syracuse  water  company. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Iddings,  health  officer  of  Dayton, 
has  made  a  report  to  the  board  of  health,  con- 
cerning the  desirability  of  a  pure  water-supply 
in  granting  security  against  cholera,  and  pointing 
out  the  foul  condition  of  Mad  river,  Dayton's 
water-supply  and  the  damages  from  its  use.  As 
a  result  of  this,  a  committee  was  directed  to  ex- 
amime  into  the  necessity 
supply  of  pure  water. 

The  board  of  health  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  has 
passed  an  ordinance  to  prevent  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  water-supply. 

SEWERAGE. 

A  traveler  states  that  in  the  city  of  Assuncion, 
Paraguay,  there  are  no  deep  sewers.  The  excreta 
is  collected  in  pails,  being  mingled  with  the  ashes 
of  the  house,  the  whole  being  removed  weekly 
by  scavengers  who  empty  the  pails  into  the  river 
below  the  town  or  otherwise  dispose  ol  it.  The 
slop-water  flows  by  open  channels  into  a  gutter 
in  the  center  of  the  road.  Sewers  are  said  to  be 
practically  unknown  there. 

CREMATION. 

The  crematory  of  the  United  Slates  cremation 
company  has  been  commenced  at  Newton,  Long 
Island. 

AMONG    THE    PLUMBERS. 

Thos.  F.  Donahue  and    Samuel    Dodley   were 
j  the  delegates  of  the  St.  Louis  journeymen  plumb- 
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ers  at  the   meeting   in    New  York  to    form  a  na- 
tional association. 

Mawdsley  and  Mepham,  of  St.  Louis  were 
awarded  a  contract  of  $14,000  for  illuminating 
the  streets  of  that  city  during  the  fair  week.  The 
whole  contract  covers  7,447  lineal  feet  of  illumi- 
nation, and  25, 000  globes,  one-third  being  col- 
ored, will  be  used. 

II.  F.  Hogan,  of  Sioux  City,  is  building  a 
block  of  stores. 

VENTILATION. 

A  writer  in  the  Ameri  an  Railroad  yournal 
says:  "  The  heating  appliances  for  cars  are  very 
imperfect;  the  ventilating  arrangements,  espec- 
ially in  cold  weather,  might  be  deemed  not  to 
exist,  so  far  are  they  from  being  perfect.  There 
are  plenty  of  ways  of  roasting  one's  feet,  and 
having  a  draught  about  the  head,  or  freezing  the 
feet  and  heating  the  head,  but  to  make  a  pure, 
warm,  evenly  distributed  atmosphere  in  a  car  is 
unknown."  Upon  which  the  Mechanical  En- 
gineer comments  as  follows:  "  This  is  true,  but 
the  problem  is  by  no  means  easy  of  solution.  So 
long  as  there  are  movable  windows  in  a  car  any 
system  of  ventilation  can  be  set  at  naught.  On 
the  most  inclement  day  the  little  boy  who  must 
see  the  engine,  or  the  old  lady  who  is  always  ill, 
will  have  the  window  wide  open.  After  that 
anything  may  happen.  So  long  as  one  individual 
controls  the  rights  of  sixty  others,  just  so  long 
will  any  system  fail." 

GAS    NOTES. 

In  New  York  city,  all  the  old  gas  combined  to 
buy  up  or  kill  off  the  Equitable  company.  The 
latter  can  charge  only  $1.75  per  1,000  feet,  while 
others  ask  $2.25.  The  seven  combined  compa- 
nies have  agreed  to  lower  their  rates  as  soon  the 
present  agreement  expires,  with  the  hope  that  the 
Equitable  will  succumb. 

Aid.  Hildreth  has  introduced  into  the  Chicago 
common  council  an  ordinance  creating  the  office 
of  inspector  of  gas  pipes  and  fixtures,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  inspect  all  gas  pipes  and  fittings  be- 
fore they  are  concealed,  and  give  a  certificate 
that  they  are  in  perfectly  safe  condition. 

The  Pacific  gas  improvement  company  is  in- 
corporated in  San  Francisco,  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000. 

The  citizens  of  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  are  con- 
sidering the  question  of  establishment  of  gas 
works. 

The  Adrian  gas  company  has  received  con- 
tracts for  supplying  the  gas  fixtures  of  the  new 
court-house  and  city  hall. 

DISEASES    AND    DEATH-RATES. 

The  death-rate  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  for  the 
week  ending  Oct.  4,  was  19  per  1,000;  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  for  September,  was  14.3  per  1,000. 

The  small-pox  cases  near  Darwin,  111.,  were 
eight  in  number,  Oct.  8. 

The  Ontario  board  of  health  have  adopted  reg- 
ulations concerning  cholera.  If  the  danger  be- 
comes imminent  the  board  will  ask  for  a  grant  to 
be  set  apart  by  the  government,  large  enough  to 
pay  a  medical  officer  in  each  town  and  to  meet 
the  expenses  incurred  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
the  epidemic. 

At  Lansingb.irg,  two  miles  from  Troy,  N.  Y., 
there  has  been  an  alarming  epidemic  of  diptheria. 
One  physician  had  nineteen  cases  In  charge. 

The  ancient  character  of  disinfection  in  gener- 
al, and  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  disinfection  in  par- 
ticular, is  found  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  book  xxii., 
where  speaking  of  Ulysses  it  is  said: 

With  fire  and  sulphur,  cure  of  noxious  fumes, 

He  purged  the  walls  and  blood-polluted  rooms. 

PERSONAL. 

Gurdon  P.  Randall  of  Chicago,  an  architect, 
many  of  whose  planshave  been  illustrated  in  The 
Sanitary  News,  died  Sept.  20,  and  was  buried 
Sept.  24  from  the  Union  Park  congregational 
church,  which  he  himself  designed. 

The  committee  charged  with  the  organizati  >n 
of  the  ninth  international  medical  congress  to  be 
held  in  Washington  in  1887,  is  composed  as  fol- 
lows: Drs.  Austin  Flint,  of  New  York;  I.  Minis 
Hays,  of  Philadelphia;  Lewis  A.  Say  re,  of  New 
York;  Christopher  Johnston,  of  Baltimore;  Geo. 


J.  Engelmann,  of  St.-  Louis;   J.  S.  Brown,  of  U. 
S.  Navy;  and  J.  S.  billings,  of  U.  S.  Army. 

BUILDING    INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Quincy  opera  house  company  have  been 
granted  incorporation  papers.  The  capital  stock 
is  to  be  $40,000,  and  the  object  is  to  build  and 
maintain  an  opera  house  at  Quincy,  111. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ing at  Springfield  111.,  was  laid  Oct.  8. 

Probably  the  finest  office  building  in  the  world 
is  being  erected  at  Nassau  and  Liberty  streets, 
New  York.  It  is  a  mass  about  180  feet  square 
and  thirteen  stories  high.  It  contains  nearly  200 
offices  of  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  rooms,  and  the 
tenants  will  be  favored  mortals.  The  elevators 
take  but  one  minute  to  rise  to  the  thirteenth 
story,  and  their  movement  will  not  be  felt  when 
your  eyes  are  closed.  From  the  six  or  seven  up- 
per floors  the  whole  of  New  York  and  both  rivers 
are  in  view.  Every  office  is  heated  by  steam, 
lighted  by  incandescent  electric  lights  and  fur- 
nished with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  top  floor 
is  fitted  up  as  a  complete  hotel,  containing  a  large 
restaurant,  where  many  of  the  1,000  inhabitants 
of  the  building  will  take  their  meals,  a  reading 
and  writing  room,  a  complete  library  with  libra- 
rian, telegraph  office,  telephone  exchange,  and  a 
large  number  of  bedrooms  for  men  detained  down 
town  all  night — the  first  building  in  the  city  in 
which  this  convenience  has  been  offered.  A  busy 
man  could  live  for  months  without  going  outside. 
He  would  have  his  choice  of  banks,  of  insurance 
companies,  of  restaurants  and  of  bed  rooms  right 
there  under  that  one  roof.  —  Carpentry  and 
Bui  ding. 

Work  has  been  just  commenced  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  on  a  large  building  on  North  St.  Paul 
street,  to  be  completed  Feb.  1,  1885.  The  build 
ing  will  be  of  brick,  five  stories  high,  with  a  front- 
age of  seventy-five  feet.  Straughen  and  Robinson 
are  the  contractors,  and  L.  P.  Rogers  the  archi- 
tect. Also  a  building  on  East  Main  street,  to  be 
used  for  stores  and  apartments,  owned  by  D.  C. 
Ellis,  of  which  Ellis  Bros,  are  the  architects.  A 
dwelling  house  has  ju-t  been  commenced  on  the 
corner  of  Park  avenue  and  Goodman  street  to 
cost  $S,ooo.  A.  J.  Natch  is  the  owner,  Lauer  & 
Co.  the  contractors  and  Warner  and  Brockett 
the  architects. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Report  or  Committee  on  State  Medicine,  Reprint 
from  the  Transactions  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical 
Society.  By  Thad  M.  Stevens.  M.  D.,  Chairman,  In- 
dianapolis. 

Transactions  of  the  Louisiana  State  Medical 
Society,  at  its  Sixth  Annual  Session  held  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La..  May  21.  22,  and  23,  1884.  New  Orleans,  L. 
Graham  and  son,  printers,  1884.  P.  B.  McCutcheon, 
Secretary,  New  Orleans. 

United  States  Consular  Report  No.  44.  August, 
1884. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  St^te  Board  of 
Health  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  1884.  Concord,  Parsons 
B.  Cogswell,  1884. 

Co-operation  Between  Citizens  and  Health  Au- 
thorities Necessary  in  Preventing  and  Restrict- 
ing Diseasf.  Read  at  a  Sanitary  Convention  held  at 
Hillsdale,  Michisan.  April  17  and  18,  1884;  and  re- 
printed from  a  supplement  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health  for  the  year 
1S84.  By  Jno.  K  Allen,  of  Chicago,  ssociate  editor 
of  The  Sanitary*  News. 

Index-Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  Office.  United  States  Army.  Authors 
and  subjects,  Vol.  V.  Flaocus- Hearth.  Washington  : 
Government  printing  office,  1884.    Bound,  1055  Pp. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Tenement  Houses 
of  the  Citizens'  Association  of  Chicago.  I  own  9b, 
Merchants  Building,  September,  1884.  Chicago,  1884. 
Pam.  Pp  22,  with  plate. 


CHICAGO   BUILDING  PERMITS. 

3812  to  :}s l-l  state  St.,  2  3-story  stores  and   dwellings, 

50x73,  $9,000;  Cella  and  Malatesta. 
023  Throop  st.,  3-story  store  and   dwelling,  21x75, 

$0,000,  owner,  Frank  Slade;  architect,  Jos.  Rile; 

builder,  M    Holee. 

Madison  st.  and  Ogden  av..  4-story  stores  and  flats, 
130x50.  $45,000,  owner,  Mrs.  A.  E  Webster;  archi- 
tects, Holabird  and  Roche;  builders,  W.  A.  &  A.E. 
Wells. 

32  to  36  Walton  place,  3  2-story  dwellings.  48x46,  $  11.- 
000;  owner,  A,  M.  Payne:  architects,  Treat  and 
Folz. 


Wells  and  Ontario  sts.,6  3-storv  dwellings  and  stores, 
$30,000:  owner,  (;.  W  Smith;  architect.,  B.  Bau- 
mnmi;  builder,  K.  Karnshaw. 

3134  to  3138  Emerald  ave.,  2 2  story  dwellings  44x42; 
$8,000;  Mrs.  Susan  D.  Leary. 

521  to  523  Sedgewick  St.,  barn,  57x125,  $20,000;  North 
Chicago  City  R.  R. 

649  W.Taylor  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x53,  $5,000;  J. 
C.  Graham. 

40  Lincoln  ave.,  observatory,  20  feet  in  diameter,  60 
feet  high,  $0,000,  L.  Gathmann, 

122  Wells  st.,  4-story  store  and  flats,  27x81:  $!l,000; 
owner.  H  Helge;  architect,  II.  Rehwoldt;  build- 
ers, Hoeft  &  Nomenson. 

Rhodes  ;ive  ,  and  Thirty-first  st..  3  2-storv  dwellings, 
53x27,  $12,000;  owner,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Clark;  architects, 
Bdbrooke  &  Burnham. 

Rhodes  ave.,  near  Thirty-fourth  st.,  2-storv  25x53, 
$5,000;  owner,  A.  W.  Merell,  architects,  Edbrooke 
&  Burnham;  builder,  J.  Rutherford. 

Halsted  and  Beldenave  ,  church,  50x75,  $6,000;  Cen- 
tral Baptist  church;  architect,  .1.  C.  Cochrane. 

608  to  010  Wells  st.,  4  8-story  flats.  $11,000;  owner  H. 
Flentye;  architect,  II.  Rehwoidt. 

3517  Indiana  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x55,  $5,500;  own- 
er, B.  F.  Gibbs;  architect,  A.  J.  Tool  an. 

508  W.  Jackson  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x50,  $8,000; 
owner.  H.  W.  Caldwell;  architect,  C.  L.  Stiles; 
builder.  H.  Hibbard. 

450  Dearborn  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  25x60,  $0,000;  W. 
H.  Palmer. 

183  to  185  N.  Paulina,  2  2-story  dwellings,  40x65, 
$8,000;  E.  Burke. 

447  W.  Chicago  ave.,  3-story  dwelling,  24x80:  $5,500; 
owner,  Jno.  L.  Alstrin;  architect"  H.  M.  Hansen, 
builder,  Lund  &  Gilbert. 

216  DeKoven  st.,  2-story  store  and  dwelling,  22x80, 
$7,000;  owner,  W.  Haslerlik;  architects,  Schaub  & 
Berlin. 

61  Bellevue  pi.,  3-story  dwelling,  25x60,  $13,000;  own- 
er. Geo.  Manierre;  architects,  Cobb  and  Frost; 
builder,  Lewis  Weick. 

779  Western  ave.,  3-story  flats,  65x36,  $6,000;  M.  Ci- 
vinci. 

401  Van  Buren  st.,  3-story,  store  and  dwelling,  26x60, 
$8,500;  J.  Soulkwick. 

Idaho,  near  Van  Buren  st.,  2-story  flats,  44x48,  $5,000; 
Allen  &  Snell. 

70  to  78  W.  Monroe  st.,  4-story  addition  to  factory, 
50x100,  $10,000;  A.  Knisley. 

243  to  245  Park  ave.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  14x40,  13x33, 

$8,000,  J.  L.  Beckwith. 
192  and  193  Butterfleld  st.,  2  3-story  dwellings,  44x40, 

$6,000;  owner,  Henry  Fields;  architect,  F.  Doerr; 

builders,  Goodrich  Bros. 

227  to  229  Wilmot  ave  ,  2  2-story  dwellings,  40x50; 
$5,000;  Mrs.  Mary  Parratt. 

3514  to  3516  Forest  ave  .  2  2-story  dwellings,  40x38, 
$5,000:  Mrs.  S.  C.  Congdon. 

Maxwell  and  Union  sts.,  3-story  dwelling,  24x80, 
$8,000;  Albert  Cerny, 

3515  to  3517  Wabash  ave.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  50x60; 
owner,  J.  S.  Iverson,  architect,  S.  M.  Randolph. 

3230  to  3232  Laurel  St.,  2  2-story  stores  and  dwellings, 
50x00,  $7,000;  owner,  Jos.  Ludwig;  architect,  Jos. 
Frank;  builder,  Jos.  Lauch. 

99  Blue  Island  ave.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  24x76, 
$7,500;  Frank  Plischka. 

77  to  83  Pine  St.,  4  3-story  dwellings,  $17,009;  owner,  T. 
H.  Overs;  architects,  Thomas  &  Rodger,  builder, 
C.  Moses. 

144  La  Salle  ave.,  2-story  dwelling;  24x53,  56,000;  own- 
er, Margaret  Morgan;  architect,  Jno.  Otto. 

213  to  249  center  ave.,  5  3-story  dwellings  100x60, 
$20,0  '0;  owner,  Joseph  A.  Barbier;  architect,  N. 
S.  Patron 

3040  to  3642  State  st.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  48x86, 
$10,000;  R.  Hunter. 

1020  Milwaukee  ave.,  3- story  store  and  dwelling,  22x- 
76,  *  10,000;  John  Kirkeby. 

297  to  299  Clybourne  ave.,  3  story  store  and  dwelling, 
50x80,  $12,000;  Win.  Hausburg. 

165  W.  Chicago  ave.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  24x75, 
$7,000;  owner.  Thos.  Brown;  architect,  John  II. 
Matherson,  builder,  B.  Olsen. 

175  W.  Twelfth  st.  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x78, 
$8,000;  V.  Topinka. 

2124  Calumet  ave.,  2-story  dwelling.  27x72,  $18,000; 
owner,  Theo.  A.  Shaw,  architects,  Cobb  &  Frost, 
builders,  Fox  &  Hinds. 

939  to  941  W.  Jackson  st..  2  2-story  dwellings,  45x54, 
$7,000;  J.  J.  Button. 

662  N.  Park  ave.,  3-story  dwelling,  26x57,  $5,000;  own- 
er, Ignatz  Beck;  architect,  A.  F.  Boos. 

Elm,  E  of  State  St.,  5  3-story  dwellings  83x56,  $25,000; 

owner,   H.  W.  Seman;  architect,  L.  G.  Hallberg; 

builder,  A.  Carlson. 
26  7  to  2021  Wabash  ave.,  3  3-story  dwellings,  50x56; 

$12,000;  owner,  J.  J.  Gove;  architect,  F.  L.  Charn- 

ley;  builders,  Barney  &  Rodatz. 
381  to  389  Irving  ave.,  5  2-story  dwellings,  95x30,  $10  - 

000;  owner,  Freeman  Campbell;  architects,  Ed- 
brooke &  Burnham. 
1168  to  1170  W.  Harrison  st.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  21x56, 

«5,000;  architect,  w.  F.  Furber. 


